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ZENO OF ELEA'S ATTACKS ON PLURALITY. 


In recent decades students of mathematies, philosophy, and 
the classics have again and again raised their voices * to vindicate 
the serious importance of Zeno's paradoxes of motion (Vorsokr.? 
29 A 25-28 = Lee,? nos. 19-36), not even excluding the Stadium. 
No longer can the problem implied in the paradoxes be disposed 
of by simply pointing out that time and space are equally 
divisible. The question which is at the bottom of all four of 
them is far more profound. It concerns the fundamental struc- 
ture of continua, and the cognate problem of the nature of the 
infinite and its relationship to the finite; * or,;to quote Brochard: 


10f. Bertrand Russell, The Principles of Mathematics (Cambridge, 
University Press, 1903), I, $ 327-36; V. Brochard, Études de philosophie 
ancienne et de philosophie moderne (Paris, Alcan, 1912), pp. 3-22; A. 
Koyré, " Bemerkungen zu den Zenonischen Paradoxen,” Jahrbuch für 
Philosophie und phünomenologische Forschung, V (1922), pp. 603-28; 
H. Lanz, “ Disintegration of Integrals,” The Personalist, X (1929), pp. 
248-55; H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), pp. 154-61. (I have listed only 
writings which I have used. I am not equipped to follow up the 
mathematical aspect of the problems involved.) 

2 Hermann Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 5. Auflage her- 
ausgegeben von W. Kranz (Berlin, Weidmann, 1934-37). The chapter 
on Zeno is no. 29 in the fifth edition, no. 19 in the preceding editions. 
The fragments of Zeno will be quoted from Vorsokr. in the form “ frag. 
B 4.” 

9H. D. P. Lee, Zeno of Elea, Text, Translation and Notes (Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1936). The evidence is presented more ex- 
tensively than in Vorsokr. and the commentary is very useful. Texts 
from Lee will be quoted in the form “ Lee, no. 17.” 

* Cf. G. Calogero, Studi sul? Eleatismo (Rome, Tipografia del Senato, 
1932), pp. 87-157. Calogero discusses all fragments and other evidence 
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* La question est de savoir comment . . . cette série dé divisions, 
par définition inépuisable, peut être épuisée . . .” (p.9). Fur- 
thermore, it has been shown that Aristotle, when criticizing the 
paradoxes, was not concerned conscientiously to adjust his objec» 
tions to that which the historical Zeno had tried to prove, or 
rather disprove.’ For Aristotle, Zeno’s deductions were nothing 
but single items in the immense wealth of given material of 
which he could take advantage to clarify his own views. If it is 
thus established that Zeno’s syllogisms must not necessarily be 
condemned as a futile play of dialectics® and that Aristotle’s 
censure fails to do Zeno justice, a road seems to be open to a 
full rehabilitation and, perhaps, glorification. But one doubt 
remains. How adequately did the real Zeno actually deal with 
the problems he had in hand? And how sincere was he about 
them? These questions cannot, for obvious reasons, be conclu- 
sively answered for the four paradoxes of motion which have 
come down to us only in the form which Aristotle or his com- 
mentators" gave them. We have to look rather to the three or 


with great acumen and tries accurately to determine Zeno's historical 
position. He especially stresses, and sometimes overemphasizes to the 
exclusion of other aspects, the antinomy of finite and infinite. 

5 Cf. Calogero, p. 92, and especially Cherniss, p. 43, note 166. 

? Zeno was called by Aristotle “inventor of dialectics” (Vorsokr. 
A10). To explain what Aristotle meant it is sufficient to quote three 
authorities: 1) According to Simplicius (Phys., p. 139, 5; cf. note 7 
infra), every one of Zeno’s arguments purported to prove ört T soXAà 
elvai Aéyovri ocupBalver rà évavría Méeyew. 

2) According to Aristotle himself (Rhet. 1, 1355 a 33), dialectics and 
rhetoric are the only arts the business of which it is to forge contra- 
dictions (i.e. to derive contradictory conclusions from identical 
premises). 

3) According to Plato (Phaedrus 261 d-e), finally, the technique of con- 
trary contentions (4 dvriAoy:xq) has a legitimate place in rhetoric, but 
“the Eleatie Palamedes” (= Zeno) was likewise proficient in the art 
of making ¢galverOat rais dxotover rà aÜrà Ünou kal obx’ Buota, kal êv kal 
TOÀXÁ uévovrá ve at kal pepdpeva. 

* The commentators will be quoted by page and line from the Berlin 
Academy edition: Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeoa edita consilio et 
auctoritate Academiae Literarum Regiae Borussicae (Berlin, Reimer). 
Philoponus, in Phys., first part, is in volume XVI, ed. Vitelli, 1887; 
Simplicius, in Phys., first part, is in volume IX, ed. Diels, 1882; 
Simplicius, in De Caelo, is in volume VII, ed. Heiberg, 1894; and 
Themistius, in Phys., is in volume V, part 2, ed. Schenkl, 1900. 
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- four? fragments preserved in their original wording (Vorsokr. 
B 1-4). Since they likewise deal with aspects of the identical 
problem, the problem of the continuum, they are likely to yield 
inferences of a more general nature. And it might prove worth 
while to determine, as accurately as can be done, precisely what 
Zeno said in his own words, and how he said it. 

Turning now to the scanty remnants of Zeno’s original book 
and putting the question as we did, we are met at once by a 
fragment which of itself illuminates the whole situation. The 
fragment reads: 


Ei woAAd čorw, àvdyky tocatra elvat ösa éort, kal obre màelova 
abrüv oUre éAárrova. Hi 92 rocatrd stiv 800 él, rerepacuéva 
dy ey. El modà čorw, drepa tà Óvra, éar(y. “Ae yàp érepa 
pera£b tay vrav cari, kal mdAw ékeiyov repa, pera£ó* Kat obros 
depa tà Óvra, éort (Vorsokr. B 8 — Lee, no. 11). 

“Tf there are many things, they must necessarily be as many 
as they are, neither more nor less. And if they are as many 
as they are, they will be limited. If there are many things, 
the things that are are unlimited. For there are always other 
things between the things that are, and again other things 
between those, and thus the things that are are unlimited." 


One glance at the text is sufficient to make us realize that for 
“limited ” and “unlimited” (scil. in number) we could almost 
substitute “exhausted ” and “inexhaustible,” and at once the 
fragment reads like a translation back into Zeno’s Greek of what 
we quoted above from Brochard. Brochard himself does not seem 
to have been aware of the coincidence. Like most writers, he had 
his eyes fixed on the four paradoxes of motion as reported by 
Aristotle and others, and gave the rest of the material hardly 
more than a transient thought. By keen intuition and conjec- 
tural inference, the French scholar developed from the four 
paradoxes an idea which now appears to be manifestly in evidence 
in one of Zeno’s authentic fragments. When he formulated his 
novel explanation, Brochard of course made it primarily apply 
to the four paradoxes. In our quotation, however, we indulged 


® Calogero’s attempt (pp. 93-4) to add a fifth fragment (= Simplicius, 
Phys., p. 562, 3-8) was refuted by K. von Fritz, Gnomon, XIV (1938), 
pp. 104-5. 

? Brochard never mentions any of the original fragments specifically 
and makes only a general remark on the close relationship between the 
arguments against motion and those against plurality (p. 4). 
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in the trickery of suppressing some words and making "Brochard’s 
remark appear more general than it was actually meant to be.?° 
We thus brought out in sharper relief the fundamental coinci- 
dences between conjecture and evidence and between one group 
of fragments and the other! The experiment bears out, first, 
that Brochard’s view was sound; second, that the paradoxes of 
motion are indeed closely related to the arguments against plu- 
tality; and, third, that Zeno, when he invented the four para- 
doxes, did not by mere accident hit on certain ideas which, under 
the benevolent interpretation of someone else, would yield pro- 
found implications. Zeno himself, in another paragraph of his 
book, did develop one such implication, and it is thus securely 
established that he was not merely juggling with the superficial 
aspects of a grave problem. 

But we have allowed ourselves to use frag. B 3 for one par- 
ticular purpose, without previously ascertaining its full and exact 
meaning. It contains an obscurity which we now must try to re- 
move. Zeno’s assertion that “there are always other things be- 
tween the things that are ” is rather startling, and, in the absence 
of any clue in the text, we have to guess what led the author to his 
contention. According to Zeller *? and others, Zeno meant that 
two things can be two only if separated from one another and 
that to separate them something else must be between them. 
There is, as far as I can see, no evidence for this explanation, 
and it does not sound probable. Nowhere does Eleaticism deny 
that two things can be in direct contact.? Whenever Zeno speaks 
of plurality, he includes divisibility,1* and by divisibility he does 


10 What Brochard actually wrote is this: “La question est de savoir 
comment, dans l'un et dans l'autre (scil. dans l'espace et dans le temps), 
cette série de divisions, par définition inépuisable, peut étre épuisée, et 
il faut qu'elle le soit pour que le mouvement se produise." Cherniss 
formulates the problem in its broad generality: “. . . denying that 
continuity can be constructed of elements whether finite or infinite " 
(p. 161). 

11 For another remarkable coincidence of the same kind ef. infra, 
note 24. 

12]. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, 6th ed. by W. Nestle (Leipzig, Reisland, 1919), I, 1, p. 752. 

18 The hypothetical assumption in frag. B1 (to be treated in the 
second section of this paper) of corporeal surfaces can hardly be used 
to support Zeller's view. 

14 Calogero contends (p. 127) that Zeno did not consciously and ex- 
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not mean physical separation alone but also the mental distinc- 
tion between parts or regions within the continuous body of the 
object. There is literally no room for the insertion of a partition 
to segregate one definite region from another contiguous region, 
and much less is there any reason to posit an intervening third 
thing to distinguish two things from one another.5 Res rem 
finire videtur (Lucretius, I, 998). 

In order to explain the second part of the fragment, there 
seems to be left only the alternative of operating with things, 
or parts, of indefinite magnitude. If we assume plurality, i.e. 
divisibility of any unit, some part of it is here and some other 
part is there. But even if Here and There are very close together, 
nothing can prevent us from making the Something here and 
the Something there small enough to allow for a third thing to 
be squeezed in between them. The operation can be repeated 
indefinitely without reaching a limit. The premise of plurality 
and divisibility does not admit the assumption of an ultimate 
indivisible unit, and strict logic does not allow a gradual transi- 
tion from the very small to the unextended. For it is the nerve 
of many of Zeno’s arguments that lack of magnitude must be 
radically distinguished from any magnitude, however small.** 


plicitly make the presupposition of infinite divisibility in the abstract, 
though he admits that in the concrete Zeno reasoned in accordance with 
that principle. But Calogero’s arguments in favor of his view are far 
from compelling, and it would be strange if Zeno were not aware of a 
principle which he applied so persistently and successfully. 

25 Parmenides discusses differentiation twice (Vorsokr. 28 B 8, 22-25 
and 44-49). To prove his contention that Being is homogeneous and 
does not suffer internal differentiation, he argues both times on the same 
lines and states that, if there were any distinction between parts or 
regions, the parts would have to be either separated from one another 
by gaps or distinct by different degrees of being here and there. He 
does not require that a third thing should be there to keep two things 
apart. Zeno, in frag. B1, speaks of possible distinction in terms of 
érepov mwpàs Érepov Éorau, which again shows that two things are enough 
to produce differentiation. As to the demarcation setting off a single 
object from others (vépas, pos) it is in Greek philosophy conceived either 
as the beginning and end of the object itself or as the beginning and 
end of other contiguous objects (rò wepiéxor) ; but not as an independent 
third object. 

19 For the explanation of Zeno, scholars often make use of the notion 
“infinitely small” (infinitesimal), a term, that is, which mediates 
between the contraries Extended and Unextended. The term easily lends 
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The idea of decreasing quantities, as we tentatively suggested 
it for the explanation of frag. B 8, recurs in Zeno’s dichotomy, 
Achilles, and frag. B1. The closest parallel, however, is to be 
found in Plato’s Parmenides, in a dialogue, that is, which wag 
meant by its author to elaborate and refine the methods of Zeno’s 
dialectics and to supplement his achievements by working out 
the points he had failed to make." In the second part of that 
dialogue, and in a passage which, as we shall see later, echoes 
one of the extant fragments of Zeno, Plato uses the follow- 
ing reasoning (165 a-b): If, in a given object, we mentally 
(rf Savoia) distinguish certain parts according to their position, 
and e. g. single out some indefinite mass (éyxos) as occupying the 
central position, then we can again single out, within the central 
part, a smaller quantity which is more central than it.5 Plato 
afterwards makes it clear that the argument can be applied with 
devastating results to any part of amy object: 6pómreoÓa: 5} olua 
Keppariópevoy dvdyxn may 70 ðv, 0 dy tıs AdBy vij Savoia. The proce- 
dure is exactly the same as we assumed it to be for Zeno, and it 


itself to misuse: the infinitesimal can conveniently be considered either 
as a negligible quantity, i.e. no quantity at all, or as a unit which, 
though small in itself, can by multiplication yield any great quantity. 
B. Russell (see supra, note 1) has shown in § 338 that for the treatment 
of Zeno's paradoxes the infinitesimal is not admissible; and the material 
we possess yields no indication to justify the assumption that Zeno did 
admit the infinitesimal. (It is true that Lee, no. 2 operates with the 
infinitesimal, but Zeno's authorship for the argument, far from being 
certain, is based by our source on conjecture alone, and a very weak 
conjecture at that, cf. Simplicius, Phys., p. 140, 21-26.) Where Zeno 
hypothetically speaks of objects with no magnitude, he does not reach 
this stage by gradual decrease but by taking extension away in one 
mental act (cf. infra, p. 16). Lee, on p. 33, ascribes to Zeno the idea 
that “the element ultimately to be reached has the properties of a 
point." It is, however, precisely Zeno's contention that in a process of 
continued division no “ultimate” can ever be reached, cf. frag. B1: 
obddy abro’ TrotÜTov Éryarov Cerat. To this extent I also take exception 
to Lee's remark (p.31) on the fragment under discussion: “The second 
part of the fragment must again make nonsense unless it is understood 
that the ‘things’ in question are supposed to have the properties of 
points in a line." 

17 Of, especially Plato, Parmenides 135 e-136 c. 

18 We simplify the Platonic context and omit what is unnecessary for 
the present purpose, A fuller quotation will be given'in the second 
section of this paper. 
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is here explicitly stated that the quantities we distinguish are to 
be made smaller with each new step. 

The main idea, then, of frag. B 3 is this. If we admit plurality 
and divisibility, all the parts together will make up the whole of 
the universe. In order to be complete, their number, whatever 
it is, must be finite.'? Looking, however, the other way, not from 
the parts toward the whole but from the whole toward its parts, 
the summation proves never to be exhaustive and the number of 
parts is infinite. 

The fragment is significant because here the problem of an 
infinitely divisible finite continuum is set forth in its simplest 
form. The quandary is not complicated by an interplay of two 
continua such as space and time. In conceiving his antinomy, 
Zeno certainly thought only of the spatial continuum (or, more 
precisely, the number of things coéxisting in a finite space). But, 
as a matter of fact, not one alteration in the wording would be 
necessary to make it apply to any other continuum, e. g. time, or 
motion, or change in general. 

The next fragment to be studied cannot claim any such sweep- 
ing generality of import. It commands our special interest, 
however, because it, like the famous four paradoxes, attacks the 
reality of motion. We possess two versions: 


TÒ Kwovpevoy oUr £v à èste tére kwra obr èv Ò ph éort 
(Vorsokr., frag. 4 — Lee, no. 17, from Diogenes Laertius). 


“That which moves moves neither in the place (position) 
where it is nor where it is not.” 


^ , » 2 Tt 3 H - Ax. Z y 2 ` 
TO KiVOUPLEVOY "TOL EV «€ COTL TOTQ KIVELTAL Y EV W OUK EOTL, KAL 


y x / - T - 
obre Ey Ò dort TÓTQ Kivelrat oUre Èv Q OUK ET.  oUK dpa TL Ktweirat 


(Lee, no. 18, from Epiphanius). 


The second version is longer and complies with the rules and 
conventions of post-Aristotelian syllogisms. The first version has 
a better claim to authenticity and probably quotes Zeno’s ?? actual 
words. In its greater conciseness, it makes the verb contradict 


12 Cf. e.g. Plato, Parmenides 144 e-145 a. 

20 Sextus Empiricus twice mentions a very similar syllogism and 
ascribes it not to Zeno but to Diodorus Cronus (Pyrrh. Hypot., 3, 71 
and, with one variation, Adv. Phys. 2, 87). The second quotation, 
however, is introduced by the remark obrós ye (scil. Diodorus) cà» 
reptbopyrucy» cuvepwrg Aóyo» els Trò pù kiweioĝal Tt, which indicates that 
Diodorus was not the originator of the argument. 
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its subject: rò xwovpevoy ob kweirat, just as in the Arrow, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, Zeno had contended that 4 óiwrós depopévy 
forgkev.?' The absurdity could not be brought out more force- 
fully and playfully. Zeno first allows the object to move, then 
he analyzes its motion and shows that, even if taking place, it 
does not take place.?? 

But what precisely did Zeno have in mind when he implied 
that, if motion were real, the moving object must either move in 
& place where it is or in a place where it is not? Certainly he 
had some reason for setting up the dilemma, the first horn of 
which hardly requires an explanation whereas the second stands 
very much in need of elucidation. Again we shall first suggest a 
possibility and then try to support it. 

The human mind, when trying to give itself an accurate 
account of motion, finds itself confronted with two aspects of the 


2 In addition to the parallel of the Arrow, we have Plato's explicit 
statement that Zeno ridiculed both plurality and motion by the method 
of antinomy and contradiction (see supra, note 6), showing that “ the 
same things are at rest and in motion,” i.e. that an object, while in 
motion, is at rest, 

22 Por this reason, of the two constructions of which Aristotle's 
account of the dichotomy is capable (cf. Lee, pp. 67 ff.), I reject the 
one adopted by the ancient commentators. They subdivide the first, not 
the second, half of the distance, so that the half-way points surge up 
immediately, close down on the object, and block it before it has had a 
chance to set out for its goal. The other construction is more dramatic 
and corresponds more closely to the Achilles. The runner is allowed at 
first safely to cover one stretch of the stadium track and to reach the 
half-way mark of the turning point; but on the home stretch, he is 
more and more entangled in the infinite number of subsequent half-way 
points. The closer he approaches the goal, the thicker they come up and, 
without actually stopping him, prevent him from finishing the race. 
The latter explanation is also recommended by a passage in Aristotle’s 
Topics (8, 8, 160 b 7 = Vorsokr. A 25; missing in Lee): oXXobs yap 
Aóyovs Éxouev évavríovs rais Sékats, kaÜámep Zyvwvos Sri obk évbdyerat 
siveiaÜa, obd8 rd orddioy diehOety. The last remark can refer only to the 
dichotomy. It gives evidence that Zeno spoke of a runner in a stadium, 
and the expression deAéety shows that the athlete had managed to get 
under way but could not complete the run. Furthermore, Aristotle’s 
discussion turns on the completion of an infinite number of contacts; 
for this it is necessary that the motion be started. It is only on second 
thought that we are expected to apply the same reasoning to the first 
part of the distance and so to become aware of the fact that the 
motion could never have begun. 
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- phenomenon. Both are inevitable but at the same time they are 
mutually exclusive. Either we look at the continuous flow of 
motion; then it will be impossible for us to think of the object 
ag being in any partieular position. Or we think of the object 
as occupying any of the positions through which its course is 
leading it; and, while fixing our thought on that particular posi- 
iion, we cannot help fixing the object itself and putting it at 
rest for one short instant. In order somehow to coórdinate the 
two aspects, we are forced to form a “cinematographic ” ?3 
pattern. We single out a number of discrete positions which are 
very close together and think that the object now “is in” this 
position and then in the next, but in between it “is not in” any 
particular place but rather on its way from the one to the other 
definite position. Zeno, then, in fragment B 4 objects that the 
thing does not move if it “is in” a position, nor can it be thought 
to move in a place “in which it is not.” ?* 

The explanation we attempted rests on the idea that motion, if 
it exists, might be of a discontinuous character. The hypothesis 
of a cinematographic character of motion is by now generally 
acknowledged to be implied in the fourth of Zeno’s paradoxes of 
motion, the Stadium. The first step for developing the pattern 
is to single out positions. All the four paradoxes take this step. 
From this point of view we consider the result rather than the 
process and think of motion in terms of one position given up in 
favor of another; or, in short, of an “exchange of position.” 
This was precisely the form in which even Parmenides had con- 
templated motion. When contending that both motion and 
change exist in name alone, he speaks of both in terms of 
“ exchange,” using synonymous verbs for the one and the other: 


23] borrow the term from Lee, p. 100. The cinematographic pattern 
operates with certain indivisible quanta of motion. The quandary be- 
tween the assumptions of (2)' elementary quanta and (b) infinite divisi- 
bility is well exemplified in the argument of the millet seed (Vorsokr. 
A 29 = Lee, nos. 37 and 38). A bushel of millet seed, when falling upon 
some object, makes a noise. Is this noise the sum of the sounds produced 
by (a) all the individual seeds or (b) all the single parts of all the 
individual seeds? 

24 Of, B. Russell (note 1 supra) 8333: “a state of change . . . in- 
volves infinitesimals and the contradiction of a body's being where it is 
not.” The quotation is taken from Russell’s explanation of the Arrow 
paradox, but it happens in part to coincide, even to the very wording, 
with Zeno's fragment B4. The coincidence is similar to the one dis- 
eussed above, p. 3, and we can draw from it the same inferences. 
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4 
Kai rómov ddAddooew did re xpda avdy dpetBew 


“To exchange the place and permute the shining color” 
(Vorsokr., 28 B 8, 41) ?^ 


There was no special word: for “ position” in the language ‘of 
Parmenides, and therefore he had to use the broader term róros, 
“place.” No doubt Parmenides thought here only, or at least 
primarily, of two positions: the initial and the final. But with 
Zeno it is a favorite practice to transfer a mode of reasoning from 
the whole to any of its parts. Thus, in the fragment we are 
studying, the first of its two points is that an object cannot be 
thought to move in any of the positions through which it is 
supposed to move. 


35 Tt is worth while also to follow up for a moment the second half of 
the line quoted. At first sight, “exchange of the shining color," scil. 
for black, does not appear exactly parallel to “exchange of place." 
While “change of position" covers any motion, “ white turning black," 
or vice versa, seems to be but one example for changes of condition. In 
Parmenides' world of appearance and change, however, shining color 
and invisible blackness are the qualities of its two components, and in 
28 B 9, 2 Parmenides indieates that any possible quality is equivalent to 
either whiteness or blackness (cf. Nachrichten der Géttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, 1930, p. 175). With Parmenides, then, the terms 
White and Black, rightly understood, exhaust all qualities, and we can 
at will substitute for them e.g. Hot and Cold, or Alive and Dead. In 
addition, White and Black are adjectives, and thus Parmenides was able 
to point out in terms of “is” and “is not" the contradictions to which 
the idea of change leads. We may feel reasonably sure that he actually 
did elaborate all these points in his oral teaching. With disciples like 
Zeno he would certainly diseuss his doctrine in much greater detail than 
he eared to do in his one comprehensive book, in which he concisely 
summarized his grandiose system with archaic reserve and discretion. 
After Parmenides, we find Melissus mentioning “alive and dead, black 
and white, and all the rest which men think to be real" (Vorsokr. 30 
B8; the last words echo what Parmenides had written, in the passage 
under discussion, line 39: 5eca Bporol Karébevro wewoóres elva« adnO7). 
Empedoeles and others declared White and Black, the colors of the sun 
(cf. * the white sun” Vorsokr. 31 B 21, 3) and water, to be the basic colors 
(cf. Theophrastus, De Sensibus, 59). Anaxagoras spoke of colors only 
in terms of Black and White (Theophrastus, loc. cit.), and he com- 
mented on the phenomena of change by using the example of a change 
from white to black (Vorsokr. 59 B 10 and 21), from white snow to black 
water (Vorsokr. 59 À 97). Aristotle illustrates the phenomena of èr 
TH dvripdce ueraffoN by a change from non-white to white, and he does 
so in a passage which immediately follows upon his discussion of the 
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Before we come to the second point, it will be better to widen 
the topic. First, the difficulties resulting from the cinemato- 
graphic pattern apply in exact correspondence to the two con- 
tipua space and time. Whatever may be said about positions is 
also true, mutatis mutandis, for the instants in which they are 
occupied. Second, whatever can be stated with respect to motion 
is equally valid for any other change, if only for “ position” 
we substitute the more generic notion “condition.” We have 
seen that even Parmenides treated motion and change on the 
same lines, and it is well known that in Greek philosophy the 
one term Motion often serves for any kind of change. These 
considerations allow us to take as identical corresponding 
problems of space or time or condition in general, such as they 
arise from an analysis of either motion or any other change; 
and we are now able to illustrate and support our interpretation 
of Zeno’s fragment B 4 by a comparison with two cognate pas- 
sages from Plato’s Parmenides** and Aristotle’s Physics." 

The cinematographic construction presents motion and change 
under a combination of two aspects, and it was our contention 
that the two points of Zeno’s fragment B 4 refer to these two 
aspects. On the one hand, we fix and correlate definite positions 
in space, or conditions, and definite instants in time. Zeno’s 


Zenonian paradoxes of motion (Physics 6, 9, 240 a 20). This arrange- 
ment caused Aristotle's commentator Themistius (Phys. p. 201, 8) to 
introduce the xara dvrigacw peraBodry as “ another argument, in addition 
to the preceding four (Zenonian paradoxes of motion)." No doubt the 
problem implied in color change is substantially identical with that of 
the four paradoxes; and, since we see both Parmenides and Aristotle 
diseuss them in immediate succession, it js probable that even in Zeno's 
book & paradox of color change followed on the paradoxes of motion. 
Much as Anaxagoras did, Zeno might have insisted on the continuous 
succession of imperceptible transitions by which a black object can 
gradually turn white, Anaxagoras in order to prove infinite divisibility 
and Zeno in order to disprove it. In any case the material shows the 
continuity from Parmenides to Aristotle in the treatment of the problem 
of év dyripdoet peraBod} (cf. also Plato, Theaetetus 182 d, ete.). 

28 Plato, Parmenides 150 c-d. The passage, which appears closely to 
parallel Zeno's ideas, not only occurs in the second part of the Parmenides 
but, moreover, is concerned with the problem of rest and motion. But 
Plato modifies the argument and, as he often does, transfers it, as it 
were, to a higher order. While Zeno simply dealt with the transitions 
implied in motion, Plato comments on the transition from rest to motion. 

27 Physics 6, 9, 240 a 19, see note 25 supra. 
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paradoxes expose the grave difficulties to which this áspect leads, 
and so does fragment B 4 in its first part. But even greater is 
our embarrassment when we try to give a rational account of 
the other aspect and scrutinize the assumed transitions (pera- 
Bodcl) from each definite position or condition to the next. 
Plato justly remarks that the nature of this transition is ex- 
tremely strange (droxés ris pósts). While the object is going 
through it, it is not in any definite condition at all. Zeno, 
in the second part of B 4, makes the point for space, speaking 
of the object as, hypothetically, “moving in a place where it is 
not.” Plato, in addition to pointing out the puzzling fact that 
an object should be in no condition, dwells on the temporal aspect 
of the problem. The time of transition is given by him the 
name “suddenly,” and he says that it “is not in any one time,” 
i.e. in any definite instant.?® It will be noted that this “is not 
in” is an exact counterpart of Zeno’s * in a place where it is not.” 
There is in fact no way of locating the transition more accurately 
than by stating that it is “in between” (éyxd@yra: peraĝó, Plato) 
and on the way “ from ” something “ to ” something definite, but 
“not in” something definite. In this manner Aristotle says, 
with reference to change, that a thing, while changing “ from ” 
non-white “to” white, “is not in either one” (èk rod pù AevkoU 
els Tò Aeuxoy nera[SáAXe Kal èv pyderépw éoriv). The expression “ is 
not in either non-white or white” is indeed unusual; normally 
one would say “it is neither non-white nor white.” °° But we 
now understand the wording as molded by the type of reasoning 
and its fixed tradition. 

Thus our tentative explanation of Zeno’s frag. B 4?? gains 
additional probability. The same point which we assume to have 
been made in it by Zeno with reference to space was made again, 
in identical terms, with reference to time and condition by Plato 


28 Just as, for “ position," Zeno had to use the term “place” or 
“space” (rómos), so Plato, for “ instant ” uses the word “ time " (xpóvos). 

2 As a matter of fact, Aristotle himself felt the need of explaining 
the unusual expression: he adds a translation, as it were, into normal 
phrasing. 

*9 Calogero (p. 138) indicates, without elaborating upon it, a similar 
explanation: “ La contraddizione del moto è appunto quella dell essere 
jn un luogo e del non esservi, e del superare cosi quella propria delimi- 
tazione spaziale che è insieme determinazione e immobilità temporale." 
This is, in a nutshell, a clear exposition of the complex quandary. 
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- and Aristotle respectively in passages which seem to be based on 
Zeno's ** book. 


At the stage we have now reached, it would be tempting to 
speculate on the actual meaning of the Arrow paradox. In frag. 
B 4 Zeno insisted on the diffieulty of finding a position in which 
the object should move. In the Arrow he seems to have made a 
similar point with reference to both space and time. But here 
his argument appears to have been more subtle and circumstan- 
tial. Zeno might have pointed out that the arrow, whether at 
rest or in motion, must occupy an equal space at every moment,®? 
and, since it even while in flight cannot at any time reach beyond 
its own length, it must during the whole time occupy an equal, 
and consequently the same, stretch in space; i.e. it must be at 
rest? The evidence, however, for the Arrow is not ample and 
dependable enough to justify an elaborate conjecture.?* 


31 See notes 26 and 25 supra. 

32 The choice of an arrow, instead of runners (as in the Dichotomy or 
Achilles) or masses (as in the Stadium) indicates that this time Zeno 
based his reasoning not on the number of points to be reached nor on 
the distances to be covered nor on mass quanta but on the stretches of 
space which the arrow, by virtue of its own dimension in length, is 
occupying at different times. These stretches are said by Zeno to be 
equal, equal, that is, to one another rather than to the arrow. Of course, 
the latter is also true but det xarà rò (cov makes the point that the arrow 
occupies the same amount of space at any time and under any condition. 

33 Tf we strip the text of what obviously and admittedly was added by 
Aristotle (cf. Calogero, pp. 133 f.), the argument is reduced to the state- 
ment that the arrow, even while in flight, del dors xara rò tcov. From 
this Zeno could easily derive the conclusion that it is at rest all the time. 
For def can mean both “ at any given time” and “all the time.” In this 
connection it may be recalled how Plato in his Parmenides (145-46) 
treats two similar propositions. He uses the premise, rò êv ép éavró 
éorw (cf. Parmenides, Vorsokr. 28 B 8, 29f.), for deducing that the 
One is at rest, and the premise, rò t» év érépw éoriv, for concluding 
that it is in motion. The latter conclusion is reached with the aid of 
the ambiguities implied in the terms érepov and del. After stating 
that the One is in something else (— not within itself), Plato smuggles 
an def into the sentence: rò êv del (=all the time) év érépo éorly. 
Then he reinterprets the very same sentence so that it now says: 
The One is somewhere else in each moment, i.e. it is in motion. 
This exuberantly tricky play may have had some milder precedent in 
Zeno's Arrow, But even in this case it would be rash to assume that 
Zeno had failed to realize the actual gravity and importance of tho 
argument. 

**Aristotle's exposition of the Arrow is mutilated by textual cor- 
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One thing, however, is patent. All of Zeno'$ arguments ' 
against motion amount to demonstrating that motion is impos- 
sible because it cannot in any plausible way penetrate the 
continua of space, time, and mass. To analyze and justify motien, 
we must first of all differentiate within the continua. But if we 
do set up a multiple continuum and try to make motion operate 
in it, one of two things wil happen. Either motion will be 
smothered and brought to a ridiculous standstil among the too 
numerous and too fanciful elements of the artificial medium; or 
motion will wreck the articulate continuum by splitting the units 
out of which we constructed it. The experiments drastically 
bear out the fact that a continuum does not yield to differentia- 
tion and plurality. It is homogeneous: 


> , > > ^ - 5 e - 
0082 Buuperóv orv, evel wav sri Ópotoy . . . 
TO Évvexès wav otw. 


So said Parmenides, 5 and Zeno follows suit.9  Disproving 
motion, he disproves the thesis of plurality in one of its major 
applications. 

The remaining fragments deal with plurality directly. Their 
exact position within the original book is not known,?' but their 
mutual connection is obvious and the context from which they 


ruption, and in addition it is quite possible that Aristotle misunder- 
stood what Zeno had intended to say, just as he failed to see Zeno’s 
point in the Stadium. The explariation offered by Simplicius is of no 
value for us. As his words clearly indicate, he did not use independent 
material but only tried to explain Aristotle's text which he read in the 
same corrupted form in which it has come down to us. While in each 
of the other paradoxes there is a certain geometrical construction to 
guide our interpretation, none is implied in the Arrow. 

35 Vorsokr. 28 B 8, 22-25. 

3e Ag the context shows, with diaiperés Parmenides meant “ capable of 
differentiation ” rather than “divisible.” We cannot differentiate be- 
tween parts of the continuum because it is óuoiov, i.e. homogeneous 
throughout. The opposite contention, therefore, the contention of 
plurality, has first of all to answer the question of homogeneity. Thus 
the very first proposition of Zeno's was, as we learn from Plato, Par- 
menides 127 e (= Lee, no. 12 = Vorsokr., p. 251, n. 7): El soXMá êsri 
TÀ Üvra, det Epa abr& čuo Te elvat kal ávóuow. For the subsequent history 
of Stadpects (distinction and classification) and speculations on the čgotov 
ef. J. Stenzel, R.-H., III A, cols. 1641 ff., s. v. “ Speusippos." 

31 We are told only that the fragments anteceded frag. B 3 (“The 
elements are both infinite and finite in number”). 
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-are taken can be reconstructed from the evidence we possess. 
For the sake of convenience, before studying the fragments in 
detail, we restate ** the general outline of Zeno’s arguments: 
“Té there is plurality, these absurdities will follow: 


(a) The single units of which the One is composed will have 
no magnitude, 

(b) and, as a consequence, will be non-existent (= Vorsokr., 
frag. B 2 — Lee, no. 9). 

(c) Thus, since the assumption is that they exist, they will 
have magnitude. This leads to the conclusion that 
their magnitude is unlimited (= Vorsokr., frag. B1 
== Lee, no. 10, first part). 

(d) Thus, if we accept the thesis of plurality, it results that 
ihe units are both small so as to have no magnitude 
(=a) and great só as to be unlimited (= c)?” 
(= Vorsokr., frag. B 1 — Lee, no. 10, second part). 


Of the four points (a-d), the evidence for (a) is Simplicius, 
Phys., p. 139, 18-19 (== Vorsokr., p. 25%, test. B 2) : . . . mpoðeléas 
(scil. & Zývov) Srv ob8ty exer péyeBos Exacrov Tv woAdGv ex ro) éavró 
ravrov elyat kal £y? This means that, if the principle of plurality 
is accepted, the universe ultimately consists of single particles, 
each of them a unit. Within each unit no parts should be dis- 
tinguishable, because the plurality of parts would be incompatible 
with the character of the whole as a single thing and a unit,*° 
and the diversity of the parts from one another and the whole 
would nullify the identity of the thing with itself. Thus the 
elements to which we come in the last analysis must be indivi- 
sible; and yet our assumption was that plurality and divisibility 
are unlimited. It looks as if we were caught, but there is a 


*8 The order and connection of Zeno’s arguments (though not the 
single points) were correctly rendered by E. Zeller, op. cit. (see note 12), 
I, 1, pp. 749-52. In the Vorsokratiker, however, point (b) has received 
the number B2 and follows after (e-4-d)— Bl. 

*° For the reading see infra, note 46. 

40 Cf, Melissus, Vorsokr. 30 B9: El 0B Exoe mdxos, Exon üv uópia, kal 
obxére dy ely, and Plato, Parmenides 137 c-d and 15905: O88 phy pópiá 
yo Cxew papir rò ùs ddnOds čv. For Zeno himself see the next note. 

*! Wo can expect Zeno to have elaborated this quandary in one of his 
forty ézixewuara, and in fact there is some evidence ior it in certain 
of Aristotle's commentators. None of them, however, seems to have used 
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loophole. Divisibility applies only to things with extension.. 
Thus we can have indivisible ultimate elements, if only we do 
not allow them to have magnitude. 

So far for point (a). With reference to the whole series (a-d), 
the order in which the four points were made results with cer- 
tainty from the intrinsic logie of the argument. But in addition 
there is Simplicius’ testimony to confirm the arrangement. It 


Zeno's book directly for his exposition of the argument, and thus the 
authenticity and fidelity of their renderings remain doubtful. The 
argument is reproduced, with more or less clarity, by the following 
&uthors (for the editions see note 7 supra): 

1) Philoponus, Phys., p. 80, 25 = Lee, no. 3: El yap wh & ety rd ðv 
kal ddtalperoy áAXà Scatpoiro els wAelova, obdéy ora: xuplws év- ef yap 
dtatpoiro TÒ cvvexés, ém &meipoy v etj Starperdv. El 68 pnddv Cerat xvplws ëv, 
0086 woddd, ef ye rà okra èk TOv TodAdGY évddwy obyKerat, etc. 

2) Themistius, Phys., p. 12, 2 (quoted also by Simplicius, Phys., p. 
139, 19) = Lee, no. 1: . . . Zývwvos, 8s ék rob avvexés re elvat Kal 
ddialperov, êv elvat rò ôv kareokeba(e, Adywr ds, el Statpetras, obds Éavac 
dxpipas èv bia rj». èr ümewpov Tou» TG» cwudrwy...iIn this form, 
however, the exposition defies any logie. It can be rewritten thus: 
Züvwv acvvexés Te elvat kal á&aiperov (cf. Parmenides, Vorsokr. 28 
B 8, 22 and 25) xal êv 7d ôv kareoke(aje, Aéywr ds, el Sratpeirar, obdéy 
čorat ákpiBs êv bd rhv ér &mepoy trouv räv cwuárev. For the last of 
the suggested changes, ovdéy instead of ofS, we have not only the 
parallels in the other versions but also some manuscript authority. The 
manuscript tradition on which the Aldine edition of Simplicius is based 
had apparently a marginal variant obdéy ferat dkpifiós ev, which, however, 
subsequently was misplaced. Not recognized as a variant, it now 
appears as an “ interpolation in Diels’ note on line 17. 

3) Alexander apud Simplicius, Phys., p. 138, 4 — Lee, no. 7: Zývwvos 
. . . Aéyorros ws, el uéyeÜos Exor rò by Kal Siatpoiro, voXXà Tb dy kal obx 
êv ere torecGat, kal ta robrov Secxvivros Ori pydty TG» övrwv écrlv čv (écriv 
ëv scripsi: ésrl rò ëv libri). 

4) Alexander in turn referred to Eudemus, cf. Simplicius, Phys., p. 
99, 12 = Lee, no. 6: 'O pévra 'AMé£avópos kal évraiéa ToU Zývwvos ùs TÀ 
ToÀÀà ávaipolrros peuvnobar vóv Evénuoy olera ‘Qs yàp ieropei, pno, 
Evénuos, Zýrwv ò llapueviBov yvópiuos émeipüro decxvivar bre ph olóv ve Tà 
övra morhà elvat, TH uyôèv elvai év rois oov ëv, rà 06 moù ARGOS elva: 
évddur. 


The four versions are strictly parallel; thus it is easy to correct the 
slight mistakes committed by either scribes or doxographers. The point 
being made is that, if the principle of divisibility is once admitted, 
nothing will be immune from it and, consequently, there will be nothing 
in the whole world (undév rà» övrwv or pydér év rois obey) which, strictly 
speaking (xuplws or dxpiBes), could be called a unit (ër). (In Plato’s 
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* is true that the discussion of Simplicius suffers from confusion,*? 
but the incidental remarks by which he indicates the original con- 
nection of single points are not affected by the cuts we might 
make to disentangle the disorder. Here is the evidence: 

Simplicius, Phys., p. 141, 1 (= Vorsokr., test. B 1— Lee, 
no. 10): Ilpo8e(fas yàp om, el py exou péyeos rò öv, où dy ety 
(=b), éréya: “Ei 8& gorw, etc.” (— c-L d). The passage 
attests the order (b, c,d) and suggests that (c) followed directly 
on (b).*? 

Simplicius, Phys., p. 189, 16 (= Vorsokr., test. B 2, p. 257) : ** 
Ste péyelbos exer Ékaarov rõv vroAXGv Kal dzretpov, 5 rà apd roU AauBavo- 
pévou det re evar 8a. rhv èr daretpov topy (= c) * 9 Belkvvot wpodetéas 
Or, obdey exe péycos Exagroy trav woAdGy èk rod t? éavrő ravbrov elvat 
kal čv(= a). The evidence shows that in the original work point 
(a) preceded (c). 

The following quotation outlines the general array of Zeno’s 
arguments: 

Simplicius, Phys., p. 139, 5 (== Vorsokr., test. B 2 — Lee, 
no. 9) : "Ep uévrot r9 ovyypdppare abrov, roAAG éxovre emtyeipypara,*™ 
Kal? éxaoroy Seixvvow Ste TQ OARS dva, Aéyovri oupBaiver tà évavría 
Aéyew. "Ov ëy eorw émyelpyua èv à Setxvvow or, el moAAÀ Eort, Kat 
peyáAa, orè kal puxpd* peydda piv dore dzreipa, tò péycBos evar, pukpà. 
8 ojros Gore xiv Exe péyeðos (=d). "Ev 8) rovrw Oeíkvvow Sr, 
od wjre uéy«Üos pyre máyos pre Oykos pyOels ear, odë’ ay ely rovro. 


Parmenides one of the tentative premises is el & ph Écri, 160b.) But 
the principle of divisibility and plurality demands units of which the 
multiple may consist. 

E.g. the words Kal raŭra obxi rà êv dvoipüv à Zyvwy ħéyet ANQ 
(p. 139, 16) have no connection either with what precedes or with what 
follows. They rather belong in line 22 (after owxdrwy). The sentence, 
p. 139, 16 (Sre)-19 (xal &) = (a + ce), duplicates lines 7-9 = (d) = 
{a +œ). In his discussion of Zeno Simplicius seems with indifferent 
success to have combined several sources, inserted critical remarks of 
his own, and added verbatim quotations for which we may be especially 
grateful. I have, however, not attempted to analyze methodically the 
whole passage in Simplicius. 

48 Cf, Calogero, p. 98, note 1. 

** There is no connection with what precedes, cf. supra, note 42. 

*5 repov scripsi: dmelpuv libri. 

*5 ék ro) hue transposui et propter sensum ct collata priore sententiae 
parte: post uévye8os exhibent libri. 

*" Cf. Vorsokr. 29 A 15 (Proclus, in Parm., p. 694, 23): wodddy 88 
clpnudvar bmà roù Zhrwvos Aéywr xal rerrapákovra TO» wavrwy . .. 
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“Ei yap dAdo övre” dol “ mpooyévorro, ete.” (=b). From this * 
it follows that (b) and (d) were parts of the same émyelpyya. 
Simplicius first summarizes the whole ézue(pgua and for this 


purpose he aptly quotes its comprehensive conclusion (d) ; next, 
he discusses the single point (b). 

After clarifying the content of point (a) and the general 
outline of Zeno’s exposition, we shall now enter on a detailed 
study of the second point (b). The evidence for this point is 
threefold: 48 


1) The passage from Simplicius which we have just quoted. 
Here Simplicius starts out with a paraphrase of Zeno’s words 
(‘Ev 8) rovrw Seixvvow ört . . .) but later continues with a ver- 
batim quotation (noir). 

2) The same Simplicius, in Phys., p. 141, 1 (cf. supra, p. 17), 
renders the whole argument in one short sentence: Ei py eyo 
péyBos Tò dv, obk ày ely. 

8) Aristotle says, in Metaphysics II, 4, 1001 b 7 (= Vorsokr., 
A 21 = Lee, no. 4): "Er. ei ådiaiperov aitd rò fy (= a) * xara 
piv rò Zývavos déiwpa ody av dq. “O yàp phre mpooriBépevov phre 
adotpotpevoy rove peiLov pdt éXacrov, ob pow robro evar ray dvrwy. 


48 Eudemus, frag. 7 (= Simplicius, Phys., p. 97, 15-16 = Vorsokr. A 
21==Lee, no. 5) quotes not from Zeno directly but from Aristotle's 
Metaphysics (our no. 3), cf. U. Schébe, Quaestiones Eudemeae (Diss. 
Halle, 1931), p. 56. This makes his testimony useless for the recon- 
struction of Zeno’s demonstration. 

48 Indivisibility is here meant to imply lack of extension; cf. Zeno’s 
point (a) to which the conditional clause refers. The notion and term 
avrd 7d ëv, however, is not Zeno’s but rather Platonic and Aristotelian. 
Zeno is not discussing avré rò £y but a hypothetical tangible unit which 
is supposed to be the element of a world of plurality. Aristotle is 
pressing Zeno’s argument into the service of a heterogeneous problem 
(cf. Cherniss, pp. 42 ff.), a procedure which leads to confusing incon- 
gruities. . 

5? Next follows a comment by Aristotle on the premise under which 
Zeno’s conclusion will hold: ós 85Xo» ör: peyéßovs ToU Byros, kal el ué^yetos, 
ewparuóp* ToUro "yàp máprQ (mávrg öv libri: delevi 8»), rà 88 4AAa ròs 
név TpocTiÉÉueva morjoe. peifov mès 5 obdév, olov éwliedov kal ypanuy, ervyui) 
88 kal povas obOnuós. Then Aristotle angrily censures Zeno: 'AAX' émeibi 
oÜros Üewpei doprikOs, etc. The criticism, however, seems to miss its 
mark in so far at least as it is directed not so much against what Zeno 
had tried to demonstrate but against the application, by Aristotle him- 
Self, of Zeno's reasoning to Aristotle's problem. And again Aristotle's 
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. It will be noted that there is, from our point of view, a logical 
break in Aristotle’s rendering of the syllogism. What he says 
amounts to this: “Zeno declares it to be nothing, and his reason 
for declaring it to be non-existent is . . . 2’ The rendering by 
Simplicius, which is more detailed, differs in this respect. Here 
the more radical proposition (non-existence) is made in the first 
instance: öre od pýre péycÜos pare máxos papre Üykos pyOels eorw, 
085° ay ely rotro. Then follows, in Zeno’s actual words, a demon- 
stration for the startling proposition that whatever is unextended 
does not exist: 


Ei yàp™ dAXe övre mpooyevorro, obSty üv peiLov sroujaetv. 
MeyéÜovs yap pydevds Ovros, mpooyevopévov é, ob0tv olóv re els 
péyeBos eridoivas* xal otrws dy 05 TÒ wpoocyiwópevov oddey ely. 
Ei 8è dwoywopévov 9? tò črepov pydey EdXarrov éorat,®? pydt ad 
mpooywopévou avéjcerat, Sov Gre TÒ mpooyevopevoy ovdey Fv, ovde 
76 ámoyevóuevoy (Simplicius, Phys., p. 139, 11-15 = Vorsokr. 
B 2 == Lee, no. 9). 


The text reads smoothly enough. Only the phrase peyéOovs 
obderds Syros, wpooywopuévov S seems unnecessarily involved. A 
more serious objection, however, is the apparent lack of progress 
in the discussion. In the beginning the truism is proffered that 
a thing with no magnitude, when added to another thing, will 
not make it any greater; and the final conclusion seems to be that 
addition or subtraction of a thing without magnitude will not 


next remark (lines 17-19) entirely coincides with Zeno’s own intentions. 
In the intricate discussion the ground is shifted so frequently that it is 
hard to disentangle the logical structure. 

511n the discussion above we took the yàp to be authentic, with the 
implication that in Zeno’s original text fragment B 2 was preceded by 
the proposition that the hypothetical unextended unit is nothing (Aris- 
totle) or that it is non-existent (Simplicius). The alternative is that 
Simplieius remolded the first words to suit his own context and that 
Zeno had written something like E? è 7d ToioUTo», scil. the unextended 
element as it results from (2). In the latter case, the statement that a 
thing without magnitude, thickness, or mass is non-existent followed 
our fragment B2 and did not precede it (cf. infra, note 57). The 
explanation, however, of the text is not affected by our uncertainty with 
respect to the order and arrangement, and we cannot make a serious 
mistake if we simply follow Simplicius. 

52Tt is hardly possible, in this text, to be dogmatic about the correct 
tenses for the participles; both present and aorist can equally well 
be justified. 

9? fera. Diels (1): dove libri (no note in Vorsokr.). 
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result in increase or decrease. Can we lay our finger on any * 
particular point within the fragment which marks a substantial 
turn in any definite direction? 

The nerve of the demonstration is the statement which Zeno 
himself underscores by introducing it with ai otrws 505. The 
sentence rò zpocywédpevoy obdév srw is equivocal; its ambiguity 
involves a transition from one meaning to the other, and thus the 
sentence carries the argument forward by a decisive step. On the 
one hand, 76 mporywópevov oü8év éorw “ nothing is added ” can be 
taken to mean od mpooyiverar oü8év “no increase takes place"; 
the verb zpocyivera: is negated by virtue of its connection with 
the negative subject ovdev “ nothing,” and it refers to an increase 
in size. On the other hand, the same sentence rò spocywópevov 
oddéy éorw “nothing is added” can also be read to mean “ that 
which is added is nothing "; now the verb “is added ” remains 
positive and refers not to increase but to one thing, viz. a nothing, 
joining the other. Thus Zeno reverses the ancient obris trick by 
which once upon a time the wily Odysseus escaped the revenge of 
Polyphemus friends and neighbors.** 

But how did Zeno contrive to make his readers (which include 
ourselves) see that he was giving a curious twist to an innocent 
looking expression? The answer to this question removes the 
stylistic difficulty we mentioned. The phrase ueyé8ovs 06 pydevds 
Gyros, érrywopévov 8€ (i.e. ère ueyéÜovs u£v obSerds èste rÒ ércywó- 
pevov, érvyfvera, 8€) 55 was shaped as it is for just this purpose. 
The one simple statement is split into two parts, one containing 
the negation and the other free from it. Thus the reader was 
able, when he arrived at the ambiguous sentence, to divorce the 
negation from the verb and to gather from it that the unextended 
thing is nothing. Aristotle saw the point, since he quotes Zeno 
to this effect (ob6ty ay dy ). 

It was, however, not enough for Zeno to demonstrate that the 


5t Homer, Od., IX, 408ff. We remember in this connection that 
Parmenides’ entire doctrine is founded on the axiom: any negation 
deprives of reality the context in which it occurs, In this case, however, 
Homer is a truer Eleatic than Zeno. Homer’s Cyclopes, on learning that 
“Nobody” is making an attempt on Polyphemus’ life, infer that no 
attempt is being made; while Zeno, on finding that nothing is added, 
concludes that an addition is being made but the thing added is nothing. 

55 For this resolution of the absolute genitive cf. K. von Fritz and 
O. Becker in Vorsokr., II, pp. 423-24. 
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- unextended is nothing. The ultimate conclusion of the argument 
was rather that the unextended does not exist. For both 
Aristotle and Simplicius say so,°° and the first words of the 
subsequent fragment B 1 (Ei 8 erw) indicate that they once 
were directly preceded by a statement saying that the hypo- 
thetical element, if it had no magnitude, would not even exist in 
the first instance. 

It is possible that such a statement was made by Zeno in a 
passage which is now lost, between the end of B2 and the 
beginning of B 1.5* The deficiency, however, can also be rem- 
edied, with small effort, by way of emendation. There are some 
good reasons, though none of them decisive, for changing, at 
the end of B 2, ob8t jv to oùòè 2v. For the emphatic 85Aov dr is 
more likely to have introduced the ultimate conclusion than 
another preliminary step; there is indeed little progress in the 
last sentence unless we make the change; Simplicius in his 
quotation would hardly have left out the final passage; ** and 
lastly, rò wpocyevopevoy oùðè Jv, o000 Tò ámoyevópevov reads more 
smoothly than what the manuscripts give. After oùôév, the obdt 
is illogical; we rather expect kal: “ the thing added was nothing 
jn the first instance, and so was the thing subtracted." 

It is hardly necessary to inquire how Zeno might have con- 
nected the thesis of nothingness with that of non-existence. For 
us, there is a very great difference between the two assertions, 
but the Eleatics took it for granted that whatever is nothing is 
no thing and is not? And we have already had occasion to 
remark (p. 19, supra) that Aristotle, when rendering Zeno's 


59 of now elvar rovro TO» Üvrw», Aristotle; od’ ay ely, Simplicius in 
both passages. 

ë7 In connection with the alternative as mentioned in note 51 supra, 
we might e.g. have frag. B2 begin with El 52 rà rowtroy AMW dyre 
mpoc'yévorro, and tentatively supply at the end of the fragment, from 
Simplicius, Odrws oj», of pyre udyebos pyre máxos phre yros uxy0els srw, 
où’ à» efn rovro. Next follows frag. B1: E: 6& torw, dváyky éxacrov 
Héyebós T. Exery kal rdxos, eto. 

58 This reason, however, is void if the original arrangement was such 
as suggested in the preceding note. 

5? Cf, Parmenides, Vorsokr. 28 B 6, 2: Mu8à» & ob« Écviv, and Melissus, 
Vorsokr. 30 B 7, 7: Oùx av oiv cz rò pnòév. Even for the Platonie Par- 
menides the predicates “is not” and “is nothing ” seem to be inter- 
changeable, since he says (145e) Mydayot öv (scil. rò rov), obder àv eim, 
where we expect him rather to say oùx à» etg. 
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point (b), treated the two contentions of nothingnebs and non- 
existence as equivalent. Zeno seems to have progressed from the 
former to the latter with the tacit implication of their identity. 

We are now in a position to go over the fragment from 
beginning to end and see how the reasoning proceeds. Zeno 
states first that the unextended, when added to something else, 
will not make it any greater. He then proves this by pointing 
out that a thing with no magnitude is unable to contribute 
magnitude. The proof only confirms an obvious fact, but in its 
clever wording it serves an ulterior purpose, since it contains 
elements which are suited to help the intended progress in 
reasoning. First, the term “nothing” (or “none”) is twice 
repeated (yySevds, o08év) and thus brought to the reader's special 
attention. Second, the possibility is suggested of divorcing the 
verb émcyivecOar from the negation (supra, p. 20). Third, the 
one and original meaning of the impending ambiguous phrase 
finds unequivocal and precise expression (oùðèv olóv re «is 
péyebos erdotya). Having thus prepared the ground for what 
will follow and having brought the reader into such a frame of 
mind that he will read both meanings into the ambiguous phrase 
when it comes, Zeno introduces that sentence with the trium- 
phant words kal otros 505, i.e. “ And thus, while consolidating 
our cautious first forward step, we have stumbled, as it were, into 
& new substantial advance." After this unexpected and osten- 
sibly accidental turn of the reasoning, Zeno takes up again, with 
the last sentence, the methodical march of his demonstration. 
The eventual conclusion to be reached, on this line, was the non- 
existence of the unextended. We have seen that a statement to 
this effect was made either in the last sentence of our fragment_ 
or in an additional sentence which is now lost. 

But, strangely enough, this is not all. Our analysis of the 
fragment was conducted under the impression that Zeno had 
introduced the idea of addition merely as a device to make his 
verbal trick possible; and we should consequently expect him 
to drop the subject as soon as it has served that purpose. Instead, 
Zeno mentions addition again in the final sentence; moreover, he 
now makes the same point for subtraction as well. The inevitable 
inference is that Zeno, in point (b), had more than one purpose. 
In addition to proving that the non-extended is non-existent, 
he had something else in mind. 
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The ultimate object of Zeno’s attacks is plurality, i.e. the 
concept that the whole of our universe is made up of single 
elements, combining in various ways so as to build up the various 
things and separating again so as to destroy them. Zeno, on 
his way to the antinomy “the parts are both small and great” 
(d), had made the hypothetical assumption that in the presump- 
tive plurality the elements have no magnitude (a). On this 
point, he makes a digression (b) which will prove to be far more 
important than the intended antinomy “ both small and great.” 
He points out that, by the addition of a thing with no magnitude, 
the other thing does not increase; nor does anything decrease 
if a thing with no magnitude be taken away from it. The 
implication is that nothing with magnitude can be created by 
any accumulation of such material; nor, conversely, could any- 
thing disintegrate through loss of such material. The demon- 
stration is convincing even for us. 

But we have not yet exhausted Zeno’s point (b). We still have 
to ascertain the full bearing of the introductory words, as 
rendered by Simplicius (see supra, p. 17) : dr, od pyre péyeðos 
pajre máyos pýre čykos pybels av, 088° dv en roro. The wording © 
indicates that the criterion for having, or not having, magnitude 
is the possession or lack of thickness and mass, i.e. of the com- 
plete set of all three dimensions. The unextended, therefore, 
will include, in addition to points, both lines and planes, and 
we shall have to think of planes in the first place.9? Zeno then 
would primarily demonstrate that solids do not consist of planes. 
In order to prove this, he could point out that, if one should 
lay film upon film, none of them possessing thickness, then no 
number of them, however great, can produce a solid with “ magni- 
tude, thickness, and mass.” In fact, however, Zeno starts with 
adding one plane to an existing tri-dimensional body, and later 


99 Mare péyeOos pre Táxos pyre Ü'ykos unOels can, of course, be under- 
stood to mean: “no magnitude, viz. for that matter, no thickness or 
mass." Of. uévye0ós rt kal máxos in frag. B 1 with “defining” xai. 

81 This was also Aristotle’s explanation, see supra, note 50. 

e2 Zeno makes it clear that he is trying to demonstrate that lack of 
the third dimension (which entails lack of mass) implies non-existence. 
This he could not conclusively show unless he proved it for objects which 
lack nothing but mass and the third dimension, i.e. for planes. A 
fortiori it will then follow that lines and points are likewise non- 
existent. 
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he takes away a plane from a solid body. The operations of . 
adding and removing obviously take place at the surface of the 
solid, and this suggests that Zeno had a theory in mind accord- 
ing to which the constitutive elements of solids are their surfaces. 
The view that solids are formed by putting surfaces together 
in a certain way was actually held in antiquity. Plato’s Timaeus 
is a very well known example. Read in this light, Zeno’s point 
is that by no manipulation *5 can a solid be produced out of 
planes, e. g. its surfaces, nor can it disintegrate through loss of 
planes. There is no hoist, as it were, to lift an object from the 
two-dimensional level to the three-dimensional. So far Zeno 
is right, and with a grain of salt we may even admit that, as 
long as we reckon with masses, any object below that level, any 
plane or line or point, is a nullity and non-entity. 

As soon as we realize the implications which the text conveys, 
the tempo of Zeno’s exposition appears rather brisk. The phi- 
losopher, while investigating the presumptive elements of a 
plural universe, had first, in point (a), concluded that they, in 
order to be indivisible, must of necessity lack extension (scil. 


e3 The words peifov, ÉAarrov, and avéjcerac indicate that the other 
partner in the addition and subtraction does possess magnitude, which 
makes it, according to the preceding tenet, possess all three dimensions. 

9* Of. Plato, Timaeus 53 cffi.; also Aristotle, passim, e.g. De Caelo, 
III, 1, 208 b 33: Blot 8 ries of kal way cÓpa yevnrdy mowUct, cuvTibévres 
kal StaNvovres els éxlweda kal é£ érerébuv, probably referring to Plato. Iam 
not familiar with the history of Greek mathematies but I feel that Zeno’s 
fragment B2 (in itself and even more so, as will be shown later, in 
eonnection with the subsequent fragment B 1) indicates a knowledge of 
the theory that solids can be derived from planes, viz. their surfaces. 
I do not contend, however, that Zeno is merely attacking one certain 
theory. While making his point in such a way that the informed reader 
will think of that theory in the first place, Zeno was careful to couch his 
arguments in such terms as to defeat any possible theory of & plural 
world (see infra, notes 84 and 92). 

*5 Zeno, speaking of “ mass,” has no operations in mind other than 
addition and subtraction. His parts are building materials, not data 
for a mathematical construction. Plato, on the other hand, creates 
solid figures out of planes, arranging them about and within the recipient 
space (xópa, cf. Timaeus 52a). His theory, however, since it lacks the 
concept of mass, does not easily lend itself to explain the phenomena 
of weight, To account for them, Plato had to make the additional 
assumption that the different elements have affinities to different regions 
of the universe (cf. Timaeus 63 e). 
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. in the dimension in question). Immediately then, in point (b), 
he starts a mental experiment with one of those hypothetical 
units, putting it on the body of some object and removing it 
from it. The operation, thus performed, drastically bears out 
the conclusion that a full-dimensioned object is in no way affected. 
by the coming or going of a thing with a lesser number of 
dimensions. But even before the experiment is completed, a new 
and more radical refutation of plurality springs forth. Zeno 
makes it appear that, given the premise, the unit would be 
nothing. The universe then would be said to be built out of a 
number of nothings! No further word seems necessary to 
ridicule the absurdity. 

But even better than that! We are led to believe that such 
units cannot exist. If the parts of the One are swept out of 
existence, it is most directly established that the One is indi- 
visible. The thesis of plurality is utterly defeated even before 
the intended antinomy “the parts would be both small and 
great” (— d) is carried through. Point (b) has no relevance 
for that antinomy (d); but, instead, it independently launches 
three vigorous and vicious attacks against plurality. In the 
sportive fury of his onslaughts upon the enemy, Zeno overtakes 
himself, as it were. The welter of argumentation in which he is 
trying to drown the assumption of plurality can be likened to a 
surging wave which develops new waves on its own crest. While 
rolling on against the unhappy swimmer, they bend over and 
break and dash foam into his face, even before the bulk hits him 
with heavy impact. 
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(To be continued.) 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE CAPTIVI. 


All extant drama, ancient and modern, contains inconsistencies 
in plot, character, or other ingredients of drama. In so far as 
_ they contribute to the comic or dramatic effect, or at least fail to 
mar it, they are very common. In the plays of Plautus I have 
consistently maintained that these inconsistencies, considered 
merely as such, are no evidence of contamination. This view, 
which has too often been ignored by scholars more intent upon 
written consistency than effective theatre, is again coming into 
gradual acceptance and has found its most recent and keen 
expression in a review by K. M. Abbott of Kuiper’s fantastic 
reconstructions of Greek comedies. It is a view which, in spite 
of repeated warnings by Prescott and others,” continental scholar- 
ship has as a whole failed to heed, and has consequently some- 
times mired in its own absurdity. Adherence to this point of 
view, however, does not mean that inconsistencies which concern 
the main dramatic effect or clear understanding of the intrigue 
may be similarly condoned either in Plautus or elsewhere. 
License does not exceed the requirements of dramatic art; in fact, 
it may exist only for the benefit of that art. Consequently, when 
we find, as in the Captivi, inconsistencies which affect the very 
heart of the intrigue, namely the deception of Hegio by Tyndarus 
and the anagnorisis of Tyndarus as Hegio’s son, it is no betrayal 
of principle to ask for explanation. On the contrary, adherence 
to principle demands it, and if Plautine reworking offers the 
best explanation it becomes the most probable one. 

In the first scene between Hegio and Ergasilus (129-194) the 
former states categorically that he knows the family and wealth 
of his prisoner Philocrates (170). When, however, he confronts 
the prisoners themselves, this same information is drawn forth 
from the pseudo-Philocrates as though Hegio knew nothing of 
his slave’s origin (277). The information in question has been 
given in the prologue (24-26, 30-34) except for the name of 


10. W., XXXIV (1934), pp. 53-55. This view has also been recently 
and forcefully reasserted by H. D. F. Kitto in his Greek Tragedy 
(London, 1939). 

?0.P. XIV (1919), p. 135, T. A. P. 4, LXIII (1932), pp. 103-125. 
Of. also P. W. Harsh, A.J. P., LVIII (1937), pp. 282-293. 
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- Philocrates’ father which appears here for the first time. The 
name, however, is wholly unimportant and unnecessary, for 
Aristophontes’ exposition of the deception is effective without the 
'"Thensaurochrysonicochrysides joke. It is only incidental to the 
real unmasking of Tyndarus’ pretense, which rests upon Aristo- 
phontes’ obvious sincerity and his description of Philocrates’ 
physical appearance. 

Also in the Hegio-Ergasilus scene, the old man speaks of 
Philopolemus as his only son (unicus, 147) and Ergasilus 
rejoinder emphasizes the expression unicus by applying the 
hyperbole magis unicus to Philopolemus’ relationship to himself. 
Although the emphasis on the only son may not be wholly 
inconsistent with a senex whose second son was stolen many years 
ago, the very parasite who here discussed Hegio’s progeny as 
wnicus suddenly appears as aware of the loss of another son 
when he introduces the slave Stalagmus (875) qui aufugit domo, 
qui tibi surripuit quadrimum puerum filiolum tuom. 

These facts are true inconsistencies, and they clearly affect 
the two essential phases of the drama, the deception of Hegio 
and the anagnorisis of Tyndarus and Hegio. We are therefore 
justified in examining the play further to discover whether or 
not there are other situations in the Captivi which contribute to 
the intensification or solution of this problem. Up to this point 
the evidence suggests no more than that within the limits of the 
Hegio-Ergasilus scene (129-194) there are factors which do not 
fit the rest of the play. 

The entrances and exits of Hegio around the scene in question 
are unique in Roman comedy for their confusion and unmoti- 
vated change of purpose. The sequence is as follows: 


110: Enter Hegio; conversation with Lorarius. 

126: Hegio says that he will go to his brother’s to see if 
other prisoners made any disturbance; then he will 
return home. 

128: Enter Ergasilus; conversation with Hegio. 

191: Exit Ergasilus. 

192-4: Hegio says that he will go into his house to do his 
accounts and then go to his brother’s, as he had said 
before. Exit into his own house. 

195-250: Scene between Lorarii, Tyndarus, and Philocrates. 

251: Enter Hegio, wishing to converse with the captives. 

453-460: Exit Hegio with Philocrates to the practor’s; 
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Hegio announces that he will then go to*his brother’s 
to see the captives and inquire if amy know Philocrates. 


461-497: Enter Ergasilus. Monologue. Exit Ergasilus. 


498: Enter Hegio and Aristophontes. Hegio has been to 
ihe praetor's, started for home, but then went to his 
brothers. . 


That exits and entrances may at times be poorly motivated is 
not serious, but that they should be utterly stupid is another 
matter. There is not the shadow of an excuse for Hegio’s going 
indoors at 194 when the trip to his brother’s was the announced 
reason for his appearance at 126. Nothing which took place 
between these two points had any effect on his plans. Nothing 
could be lamer than the bank balance excuse. At 251, the 
brother is forgotten. Conversation with the captives is the 
announced motif for his re-entrance, and his declaration that 
he will be back right away if he finds out what he wants only 
obscures the already confused issue because he does find out 
all that he could possibly hope for, yet departs at 460 to the 
praetor's without first going indoors. This visit to the praetor’s 
is of course justified by the intervening scene wherein Hegio 
decides to send the pseudo-Tyndarus away, but if any announced 
purpose is to be postponed it should have been his return indoors 
(251), not the visit to his brother’s (now a second time post- 
poned, 458). 

These conflicting announcements would cause no difficulty 
were the single absurdity at 192-4 eliminated, where, without 
the ghost of an excuse, Hegio breaks the thread of his movements. 
Ergasilus has said nothing to change Hegio’s plans. To us, of 
course, it is crystal clear that Hegio must be restrained from 
going to his brother’s until after Philocrates gets away or 
Aristophontes would come too early upon the stage. I cannot 
conceive that this mention of the brother’s prisoners is intended 
as a foreshadowing of Aristophontes,? for the audience as yet has 
not the slightest idea that there could be anyone at the brother’s 


?So Harsh, Studies in Dramatic “ Preparation” in Roman Comedy 
(diss. Chicago, 1934), p. 32. But the deception which Hegio fears in 
115 is not the kind that Tyndarus effects; Hegio here refers to the 
ordinary effort of all prisoners to escape. Ergasilus’ remark (99) is 
irrelevant. The continual going to his brother's is the only suspense, 
but, for the reasons given in the text above and because it is the point 
at issue here, it cannot be submitted as evidence of foreshadowing. 
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who could identify Philocrates, and secondly, though some decep- 
tion of Hegio is announced in the prologue, so far in the play 
not one single thing has been done to deceive him.  Hegio, in 
fact, when he first mentions the brother, has not yet even seen 
his own captives! Foreshadowing and suspense may well be 
employed by Roman and Greek dramatists, but in this case it 
simply does not exist; if so intended, it fails; finally, there is no 
parallel in comedy for the rousing of suspense by a character’s 
threatening to go somewhere or do something which would have 
no effect other than to bring about the dénouement too soon and 
thus end the play before it ever begins. This is too crude! 
Even in Menander, where the opportunities are legion, such a 
device is never used. The awkward way in which the visit to the 
brother is continually avoided until it can be safely brought to 
pass is not good “theatre” and serves to weaken rather than 
strengthen the dramatic effect. In seeking an explanation we 
have no other course than to suppose that the visit planned at 
line 126 for one reason (and carried out at 458 for an entirely 
different one) was in the Greek play put into execution for the 
original reason, namely to see that the other captives had caused 
no trouble during the night. Nothing can explain why any 
playwright should gratuitously insert line 126. Furthermore it 
is noteworthy that the Ergasilus scene is immediately preceded 
by this unfulfilled announcement and immediately followed by 
the lame excuse to postpone it. 

This fact intensifies the discordant nature of the intervening 
scene and emphasizes the evidence that the movements of Hegio 
preceding this scene are dramatically wrong, unjustified, and 
inconsistent with the whole play. The alteration which would 
account for these difficulties is obvious: the omission of the 
Ergasilus-Hegio scene from the Greek original of the Captivi. 

This suggestion is neither new nor popular. Proposed in 
various forms by Ladewig,* Herzog, and Kakridis? it has 


*Ladewig, Ueber den Kanon des Volcatius Sedigitus (Neustrelitz, 
1842), pp. 28-31. Ladewig attributes the Captivi proper to Anaxandrides, 
the Ergasilus motif to Antiphanes (or possibly some later New Comedy 
writer,—at least parts of it, i.e, TIT, 1). Ladewiy’s attributions are 
made on the basis of similarities in the text and fragments of Plautus 
and the Greek writers respectively. The division of sources is not de- 
fended or explained; he merely states his belief. To Anaxandrides he 
gives I, 1, 93-109; I, 2, 110-132; II; IN QR the end of the act; 
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received scant acceptance among Plautine scholars. Since no’ 
one of the three proponents presented it convincingly or 
thoroughly, the task of refutation has been correspondingly easy 
and lightly executed. Kakridis argued so poorly that one ‘re- 
viewer could and rightly did dismiss him with a few scornful 
phrases. Herzog’s brief note was more concerned with refuting 
Ladewig’s proposed source for the insertion than with the evi- 
dence for the insertion itself. Pascals refutation of Herzog 
deals, therefore, with that secondary phase of the problem. 
Ladewig's contention is more strongly put, though briefly and 
neither in the present form nor with the support of a detailed - 
analysis.? 

No complete analysis of the Captivi exists, save in the critical 
work of Lessing. His famous essay is more often quoted by 
editors for its encomiastic praise of the play * than read by 
scholars for its critical material. Ladewig is the only writer on 
the structure of the Captivi to mention Lessing, and he only to 


V; to Antiphanes, I, 1, 69-92; I, 2, 133-194; III, 1; IV; to Plautus, 
various additions and expansions most of which are not specifically cited. 

5 E. Herzog, Jahrb. f. Class. Phil, CXIII (1876), pp. 363-365. Herzog 
contends that the Ergasilus motif is wholly Plautine rather than Greek. 
He gives no discussion of the whole structure of the play. 

* T. Kakridis, Barbara Plautina (Athens, 1904), pp. 18-23. Kakridis 
believed that Ergasilus’ introduction into the play from an outside 
source caused the dropping of one of Hegio's visits to his brother. Every- 
thing works out smoothly if this assumption is made, according to 
Kakridis. 

7 Hueffner in W. K.P., XXII (1905), p. 712. 

* C. Pascal, Riv. di Filologia, XXIX (1901), pp. 1-15. Cf. especially 
pp. 1-6 and note 20 infra. 

? P. Langen, Plautinische Studien (Berlin, 1886), pp. 22-28, 116-124, 
271-278, analyzes the play in some detail; ef. p. 118 for notice of 
Hegio’s knowledge of Philocrates’ social position. But, as with all of 
Langen’s analyses, no general conclusions on the structure are offered. 

10 Kritik über die “ Gefangnen” des Plautus. References to this essay 
are given to the edition of Ed. Stemplinger, vol. XIII of Petersen and 
Olshausen, Lessings Werke (Leipzig, 1925). 

11“ Ich bleibe also dabei, dass die ‘Gefangnen’ das schönste Stück 
sind, das jemals auf die Bühne gekommen ist, und zwar aus keiner 
andern Ursache, welehes ich nochmals wiederholen will, als weil es der 
Absicht der Lustspiele am nüchsten kómmt und auch mit den übrigen 
zufälligen Schönheiten reichlich versehen ist." Cf. also Von Leben und 
Werken des Plautus (ibid., p. 64): “Es ist gewiss, dass es das vor- 
trefllichste Stück ist, welches jemals auf den Schauplatz gekommen ist.” 
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echo the editors. One may look in vain, even in editors’ intro- 
ductions, for any reference beyond uncritical acceptance of Les- 
sing's excessive tribute? To be sure, Lessing dealt with a some- 
what different phase of the drama, and his own comments are 
perhaps more enthusiastic than scholarly, yet they constitute the 
basic work on the Captivi and should not be ignored. The essay 
attempts to refute criticism of the play and of Lessing’s transla- 
tion of it emanating from an unnamed critic whose letter, 
incorporated in the essay, forms more than three-fifths of the 
whole. In these criticisms questions are raised the credit for 
which later critics have either ignored or usurped, Here will 
be found the first objection to Hegio’s exit and entrance com- 
plex, the correct implications of moz (194), and the argument 
that Hegio must be coming from his brother's when he speaks 
line 251. These and other observations Ladewig and his succes- 
sors would have done well to consider. 

The exits and entrances of Hegio are the kernel of any criti- 
cism of the play. I have presented them here with supporting 
dramatic and structural details from the same scenes as are 
involved in his movements, and the alternative has been pro- 
posed that the Hegio-Ergasilus scene did not appear in the 
Greek original. ` 

What does this entail? Is there any evidence for it elsewhere 
in the play? There is one very unusual circumstance in con- 
nection with the dénouement of the Captivi worth bearing in 
mind in any consideration of the Greek play. The direct instru- 
ment of the anagnorisis is the slave Stalagmus, who returns with 
Philocrates and Philopolemus. He is essential to the plot as 
long as Tyndarus is to be discovered as Hegio’s lost son. His 
is as integral a part of the plot as any secondary character whom 
Plautus brings on the stage to certify an anagnorisis. With 


12 Niemeyer in Brix-Niemeyer, Oaptivi (Teubner, 2nd ed., 1910), Einl. 
p. 3, n. 1, refers to Lessing, but only concerning the so-called unity of 
time. This does not appear in Brix's first edition (1884). 

18 Of, especially pp. 139-140 and notes s and t. 

* Roman puns and other Roman references in the Ergasilus-Hegio 
scenes, even when combined, as here, with possible Greek material, can- 
not be considered as evidence for separation from the original Greek 
play. Herzog commits this error (pp. 363-364). They will be useful in 
determining the possible souree of the insertiou, once the fact of 
insertion is determined by other means. 
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this there can be no quarrel, yet this necessary resolving charac~ 
ter is thrust into the spotlight at the most dramatic moment 
of the play without one word of explanation of his capture or 
motivation for his coming. There is no more dramatic côn- 
nection between Stalagmus and the rest of the play than if he 
or the lost child whom he alone can identify were never men- 
tioned. This was seen by Lessing’s critic 1° who further objected 
that, since Philocrates did not know Stalagmus (985) and since 
the slave was not at that time in Theodoromedes’ house, Philo- 
crates could not possibly have brought him back. 

Does this mean that Stalagmus, too, was an addition to the 
original plot? If that were so, the lost brother motif would go 
with him and the plot of the Captivi would vanish. Such a sup- 
position is neither sound nor necessary. But, if we look at the 
transition between the Stalagmus scene and the rest of the play, 
we find that it is provided not by Philocrates, as we should 
expect, but by Ergasilus. He, in true parasite fashion, volubly 
keeping Hegio in suspense for nearly one hundred lines (780- 


16 Harsh (Studies in Dramatic “ Preparation," p. 21 and n. 5) takes 
lines 759, 875, 881, and 887 as anticipation of Stalagmus. "This is true, 
but all these references except 759 are in the very scene in which Erga- 
silus announces Stalagmus and 759 is in Hegio's speech immediately 
preceding this scene. This is surely too close to be genuine anticipation. 
Harsh himself feels the lack of any explanation for Stalagmus' arrival. 
His own citation of LeGrand (Daos [Paris, 1910], pp. 394 and 421) 
does not, however, resolve the difficulty, for LeGrand's comparison of 
Crito in the Andria and Hanno in the Poenulus is not apt. Crito’s 
entrance is, admittedly, “un vrai coup de théâtre” and as such is 
eminently admissible, but Hanno's is neither dramatically nor theatri- 
cally effective. It is merely routine. Hanno, moreover, is really one of 
the main characters, but Stalagmus is not, and whatever theatrical 
effect he might Have is lost because there were definite circumstances 
which would make it impossible for him to return under the con- 
ditions as presented in the play. The conclusion that Plautus may have 
omitted details concerning Stalagmus (so LeGrand) is an explanation 
more suitable to my beliefs than to those of others, for the introduction 
of Ergasilus from outside the original play offers a reason for con- 
densation of the original. Those who hold Ergasilus to be an integral 
part of the Greek version find it extremely difficult to explain why 
Plautus should omit such highly important information. In favor of 
what was it east aside? 

35 P. 133. Lessing haughtily (and unsatisfaetorily) dismisses this 
objeetion (p. 158). 
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818), finally introduces the name of the runaway slave. Ergasi- 
‘lus, who knows nothing of the other son in 170, knows all about 
him when he brings him to Hegio. The character who is sus- 
pect in the earlier part of the play acts as the hinge between 
the two necessary but disjointed parts of the drama later. Why 
should Ergasilus be at the harbor if he was looking for a meal? 
He was last seen in III, 1 in monologue. He entered the stage 
alone, occupied it alone, and left it alone; he saw no other 
character and spoke to no one. He left bound for the harbor to 
bury his sorrow and seek gastronomic sustenance, yet in the 
very same breath he reminds us that he can eat at Hegio’s 
house if he cares to (496). Why doesn’t he? Why come on the 
stage to tell us that he has found no other patron? Why leave 
the stage without doing anything but complain? And above 
all, why go to the harbor?!" The obvious explanation is that 
this monologue is a mere stop gap between Hegio’s exit and 
re-entrance, but when Hegio’s very exits have been already called 
into question this ceases to be an explanation. These are incon- 
sistencies of a minor sort, to be sure; alone they are of no great 
import, for the general dramatic effect is not hurt. Humor is 
even enhanced by the incongruity of Ergasilus’ movements and 
his purpose, yet the trail of the true inconsistencies previously 
discussed has led us to them, and in this light they assume very 
different proportions. We can excuse minor defects by them- 
selves, but we need not be blind to their value as corroborative 
evidence when they may be reasonably interpreted as such. 

In this case the hand of the dramatist, frequently heavy, has 
actually forced Ergasilus to the harbor, even against the very 
nature of his material. He is sent to announce Stalagmus and 
the returning party. Although such announcements may be 
frequent in comedy, none is necessary here, and the character 
who performs this unnecessary function is also unnecessary. 


77 Kakridis believed that Ergasilus’ part in act IV was originally that 
of a slave who (like Pinacium in the Stichus) had a post at the 
harbor to watch for the arrival of someone. Tle -ecks confirmation in 
Ergas silus words describing his actions as vt comici serri solev! (778), 
SA es ast Lhe reniion ob serri jus na cries, fies PTA ea cos om 

soc ute enti ens Py cs nag situe s Connie youre, sk 
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evenuvwieuesiuent to Kakridis). 
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Indeed, the only essential task, namely the explanation of Stalag- 
mus’ presence, is not performed at all, either by Ergasilus of 
by those whom he introduces. 

We have now seen that in three appearances Ergasilus is mpst 
obviously suspect in the first (his scene with Hegio before the 
deception). The strongest other evidence of discordant notes 
was his third and last appearance, announcing the travellers. 
The basis for this announcement was his trip to the harbor; this 
carried us directly to his second appearance (III, 1), where we 
found the trip wholly unjustified. The circle is now complete; 
‘a careful trailing of Ergasilus through the play leaves him 
outside the proper functioning of the plot and shows clearly the 
ill-fitting transitions into which he has been thrust. The evidence 
is the stronger because it is interdependent. 

What is the result of removing Ergasilus from the Captivi? 
The first change must be the disappearance of the only other 
passage in which he appears, the opening monologue. This is 
no loss, for in it the parasite gives us nothing that the prologue 
has not already given. Unnecessary repetition of prologue in- 
formation is no crime in Roman comedy, but it may emphasize 
an already suspicious circumstance. The original play probably 
opened with Hegio and the lorarit (after a prologue), quite 
possibly with the captives on the stage. Hegio announced his 
departure to his brother's and went, with the specific purpose 
of seeing whether they had rioted (126). The lorarW continued 
on stage with the captives as in the present II, 1. Hegio returned 
from his brother's and spoke line 252, ubi sunt . . . , not 251, 
which was undoubtedly written to explain his coming from his 
own house instead of from the wings. Possibly the whole speech 
is a Plautine substitute for a few lines of explanation con- 
cerning the visit to the brother’s, for Plautus would naturally 
omit that in his version. An exclamation such as 252 is the 
easiest thing with which to begin a scene when the real begin- 
ning has been abandoned, for Hegio could easily come on stage 
without seeing the captives. He converses with Tyndarus and 
Philocrates, as in the Latin text, finding out now for the first 
time Philocrates’ family connections and financial position. 
At the end of this scene he left with Philocrates to get the 
passport, returning later with a friend for the “ Philocrates ? 
who will remain as hostage. This can only be kindness designed 
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„to permit '-Philocrates? to sce a friend; it had nothing to do 
with verifying the identify of his captive, for that would of 
course have been impossible in any plot. It is doubtful whether 
tite purpose of this second visit was announced, for Hegio’s later 
account of it (508) shows that it was only a second thought 
after he had started to return home from the praetor's.? The 
words in 458-460 “to visit captives and see if anyone knows 
Philoerates? are general enough to cover both purposes, but 
there is no point in identifying Philocrates unless it is done 
before sending Tyndarus off. Quite possibly Plautus inserted 
these lines for the purpose of foreshadowing the later unmask- 
ing of * Philocrates,” forgetting that the visit was to be an after- 
thought, and then neglected to alter line 508 with which the 
insertion created a contradiction. 

Tyndarus remained on stage after the departure of Hegio and 
Philocrates. The space before Hegio’s return now filled by 
Ergasilus? monologue was probably taken by a monologue by 
Tyndarus which was interrupted by Hegio’s return with Aris- 
tophontes. Support for this view may be found in the extreme 
improbability of the present situation at 516, where Tyndarus 
rushes out of doors when he was supposed to be closely guarded 
(456), yet no guards follow him and no punishment is even 
threatened by Hegio for what could appear to him only as gross 
disobedience. 

The play then proceeded as does the Captivi through Tyndarus’ 
discomfiture. He goes to the quarries; Hegio takes Aristo- 
phontes back. The returning travellers now entered, to be joined 
somewhat later by Hegio, who is now back from his brother’s 
for the third time. The removal of Ergasilus from IV, 2 and 3 
removes also the necessity for the puer scene (IV, 4). This 
scene, intimately connected with the Ergasilus motif, is quite 
possibly a Plautine addition (regardless of the construction of 
the Greek original) inserted to facilitate Ergasilus change of 
costume to reappear in the rôle of Stalagmus or Philopolemus.'? 
Hegio's meeting with the travellers took placc on the stage in 
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scenes. There is even some evidence of the omitted material, 
for the hoc agamus (929) of Philopolemus would lead us to 
expect the next words to come either from Hegio or from Philo- 
polemus himself, yet they come, surprisingly enough, fr 
Philoerates. These words would fit much better into the middle 
of a Philopolemus-Hegio dialogue which had been going on for 
some time (just as they are made in the Captivi to refer to oft- 
stage conversation) and which dealt with matters other than 
those of Philopolemus’ main interest. Such would undoubtedly 
be the explanation of how Stalagmus happened to be with the 
returning boys, the very crucial point which is missed in the 
Captivi. The hoc agamus would then be a joint by which Plautus 
returned to the original after inserting the stock entrance speech 
covering material the audience does not need to know. This 
normal comic function, however, is not well treated here, for, 
although the technique is very common, the material covered 
here is actually not known by the audience. This very use of a 
stock technique in a situation which does not conform to the 
stock situation is in itself suspicious and adds evidence to the 
theory that Stalagmus’ presence should have been explained. 
The play then continued through the anagnorisis as it now does. 
From what source did Ergasilus come? Are he and all his 
dialogue a Plautine addition? In parts, yes, but the long mono- 
logues and the main sections of the Ergasilus-Hegio dialogue 
come undoubtedly from some Greek parasite play ?? which offered 
the following features: a philosophizing monologue (I, 1), to 
which Plautus added expository material to make it fit the plot 
of the Captivi (91-100) ; a plea for dinner (129-192), to which 
Plautus added a number of Roman jokes; a second monologue 
of despair (III, 1), to which Plautus gave a wholly Roman tone 
(even a Dossenus); and a teasing scene in which a parasite 
withholds good news?* (768-900), with the end of which 
Plautus has tampered to make it fit the present circumstances 


20 That it may have been of Epicharmus (Pascal, loc. cit. in note 8 
supra) I do not deny. My separation of Ergasilus from the Captivi 
need imply no disagreement with Pascal’s criticism of Herzog, since 
I join the latter only in disassociating Ergasilus from the Captivi 
original, not in claiming a Plautine source. 

?: Possibly originally a servus currens scene; cf. note 17 supra. 

22 And possibly also 901-908; cf. Fraenkel, op. cit., p. 248. 
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«(details of-873-876, 882-890, expansion of a simple oath by 
Apollo and Kore). These are common enough themes and could 
be found for the seeking in the pages of any Greek writer. It is 
noteworthy that none of the general themes is so closely related 
to the Captivi plot that it cannot be withdrawn from it without 
destroying the whole. These are stock situations which could be 
introduced with but little alteration for local use. 

That Plautus did not originally create the Ergasilus scenes 
is clearly indicated by the not infrequent passages in which 
Roman references and Latin puns are clear expansions of a 
briefer Greek original section.?? The Ergasilus speeches, how- 
ever, are so much more expanded ?* than are other parts of the 
play and the Roman tone of his whole rôle is so emphasized that 
we may safely assert that his part has undergone more altera- 
iion than all other parts of the play together, regardless of 
source. 

In conclusion, inconsistencies of a real, i.e., anti-dramatie, 
nature indicate that Ergasilus is a stranger to the Captivi. The 
evidence from Plautine expansions shows unquestionably that it 
was this rôle and its relation to the original with which Plautus 
was mainly concerned in his adaptation. In this adaptation many 
of the indubitably Roman passages served two purposes, both 
humorous effect and the cementing of the new material to the 
original framework. By demonstrating that the evidence is inter- 
locking and mutually confirmatory, a conclusion hitherto un- 
popular and inadequately presented, namely that Ergasilus was 
not in the original Greek play, is considerably strengthened. 


Joun N. Hoven. 
Onio STATH University. 


23 Lines 85-87, 90, 96, 152-166, 464-468, 475, 485, 491-495, 768, 774, 
796, 811, 823, 825, 833, 849, 863, 864, 881-883, 888. Had Plautus created 
the whole, there would not exist these easily recognizable nuclei. But 
whether Ergasilus came from Antiphanes (Ladewig), Epicharmus (Pas- 
cal), or any other specifie Greek writer is now, and will probably 
forever remain, beyond our power to determino. 
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THE ROMANS IN SOUTHERN GAUL. / 


Although the Romans had often passed through the country 
lying between the Pyrenees and the Alps, it was a long time 
before they turned to their own advantage the resources of that 
region. In fact, they even aided Massilia to maintain her 
commercial supremacy in the Rhone valley. But shortly after 
125 B. C. Roman poliey in respect to southern Gaul underwent 
a sudden and portentous change, with the result that during the 
following century the whole of Gaul came under the domination 
of Rome. The story of the Romans in southern Gaul (later 
known as Gallia Narbonensis or simply as Provincia) and of 
Caesar's conquest of central and northern Gaul is a familiar one, 
but the sequence of events during the years 194-120 has not been 
clearly explained. A study of the accounts of those years given 
by modern writers reveals that they conflict in several respects, 
since they depend upon the use made by each writer of the 
apparent contradictions in the sources and upon the writer's 
interest in the tactical and geographical problems. This paper 
is an attempt to present a critical and, if finality cannot be 
achieved, at least a plausible account of the events in those 
years. I hope to demonstrate that the sources are not so con- 
tradictory as they have generally been considered. 


1 Works consulted: Mommsen, The History of Rome, transl. by Dick- 
son, ITI (New York, 1900), pp. 417-20; E, Herzog, Galliae Narbonensis 
Prov. Rom. Historia (Lipsiae, 1864), pp. 45-47; A. Lebégue, Fastes de 
la Narbonnaise (XV of Devic and Vaisseté, Hist. gén. de Languedoc, 
Toulouse, 1892), pp. 6-9 (quotes most of the sources) ; G. Maurin, “ La 
Conquête de la Narbonnaise,” Mém. de l'Académie de Nimes, X VI (1893), 
especially pp. 245-56 (good survey, especially in topographical matters); 
W. H. Hall, The Romans on the Riviera and the Rhone (London, 1898), 
pp. 92-96 (superficial, inaccurate); R.-H., s.vv. “ Bituitus” (Klebs), 
“Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus" (20), cols. 1322-24 (Miinzer), and “Q. 
Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus” (110), cols. 1794-96 (Brassloff) ; 
Drumann and Groebe, Gesch. Roms, ITI, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 
14-15 (gives sources); W. E. Heitland, The Roman Republic, II (Cam- 
bridge, 1909), pp. 332-33; C. Jullian, Hist. de la Gaule, I, 3rd ed. (Paris, 
1914), pp. 14-19 (discussion, sources); H. Last in Cambridge Anc. Hist., 
IX (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 111-13; Bloch and Carcopino, La République 
romaine de 133 à 44 avant J.-O., I (Paris, 1935), pp. 276-77 (cited in the 
notes as “ Carcopino "). 
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* Massilia and Rome probably had few common interests before 

the appearance of Hannibal in Gaul. But for commercial 
rdasons, if for no others, Massilia joined Rome at the time of the 
Second Punie War in an endeavor to destroy the maritime 
supremacy of the Carthaginian empire. The vicissitudes of the 
war itself frequently brought the Greeks and Romans together, 
and for a long time after the war they remained friendly? In 
fact, the Greek city profited by this friendship and, as time went 
on, came to depend more and more on Roman armies to help 
maintain her economic control of the Rhone valley. For example, 
in 181 she asked the Romans to check the Ligurian pirates who 
were active along the coast of southern Gaul? and in 154 a 
Roman army defeated two Ligurian tribes who were besieging 
Antipolis and Nicaea, towns subject to Massilia. As a result, 
ihe Greek city acquired additional territory and the transalpine 
Ligurians were deprived of their own seacoast.* 

In the second century, then, and probably earlier, Massilia was 
the head of & commercial empire that controlled the economie 
life of the Gallie tribes situated within and adjacent to the 
Rhone valley. One of these tribes, lying in the plains and hills 


2 Cf. Livy, XXI, 20, 7-8; 25, 1, and especially 26, 3-5; cf. also XXXVII, 
54, 21 (speech of the Rhodian embassy before the Senate against 
Antioehus, 189). According to Justinus, XLVIII, 5, 10, Rome bad an 
early treaty with Massilia (it is probable, however, that the grief ex- 
pressed by the Massiliotes for the Romans when the Gauls sacked Rome 
and the treaty made at that time may be a historical retrojection 
from later times when the two states were friendly). For a brief notice 
of the importance of Massilia in the Second Punic War, cf. Tenney 
Frank “Rome, Marseilles, and Carthage,” The Military Historian and 
Economist, Y (1916), pp. 403-06; for her commercial rivalry with 
Carthage prior to the war, cf. S. Gsell, Hist. ancienne de l'Afrique du 
Nord, I (Paris, 1014), pp. 412 ff., 444 ff. 

? No doubt the Romans were acting for their own interests as well. 
At that time L. Aemilius Paullus was fighting a Ligurian tribe, the 
Ingauni; C. Matienus was in command of the fleet operating in the 
sinus Gallicus (west of the Rhone); Livy, XL. !8, 4-5 and 25-23. 

* Cf. care cpit. XLVII and Polybius = XXXIIT, 8 (the Ligurians he- 
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between the territory of Massilia and the Druentia river, was the, 
Salluvii) In 125, perhaps urged on by the ambitious Arverni 
who had made their power felt over a large part of southern Gayl, 
they made a raid across the border. That the Massiliotes were 
quite unprepared to meet the danger may be inferred from the 
fact that once again they asked Rome to come to their aid. This 
appeal, as the subsequent events showed, proved to be momentous 
for the Greeks, for the Romans, and especially for the Gauls, 
because it marked with a precision rare in historical developments 
the true beginning of the Roman conquest of Gaul: this time, 
after they had defeated the barbarians, the Romans took a per- 
sonal interest in the country. 

The reasons for this abrupt change of policy on the part of 
Rome are closely connected with the equally abrupt change of 
policy within the state itself. The reader need merely be re- 
minded that the appeal of Massilia coincided with the troubled 
political situation brought about by the popular reforms of 
Tiberius Gracchus. Although Tiberius himself had perished, 
his lez agraria was still in force and the triumvirate to administer 
it was functioning despite the active opposition of the Optimates.? 
Now it is to be remembered that the Senate, which by the nature 
of the situation represented the conservative party, had always 
managed foreign, i.e., military affairs. When the Massiliotes 
asked aid from Rome, the Senate immediately granted their 
request and, taking advantage of the situation, placed M. Fulvius 
Flaccus, ardent Gracchan and consul in 125, in command of 
the expedition. In this unexpected manner a dangerous and 
powerful leader of the Populares was removed, at least for a few 
months, from the political scene at Rome.” 

The campaign of Flaccus consumed one, possibly two, seasons; 
he triumphed in 123. The Salluvii, Ligurians, and Vocontii 
(north of the Druentia river) were defeated but were not treated 


5 Cf. Strabo, IV, 1, 11 (init.). 

‘For the agrarian reforms of Tiberius, ef. e.g., Carcopino, op. cit., 
pp. 190 f., 224 ff. 

? Flaccus was a turbulent partisan of C. Gracchus and popular 
despite the suspicion that he had incurred with Gaius of having mur- 
dered Scipio Aemilianus a few years previously (129); Plutarch, Gaius, 
10, 3-4. In addition to being consul in 125, he was a member of the 


Land Commission; Livy, epit. LIX, Appian, B. C., I, 18. 
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«with undue severity, and Massilia was relieved of her fears.? 
It is noteworthy that Flaccus, though a Gracchan and pre- 
smably an “expansionist,” annexed no territory and did not 
even establish a garrison. 

We turn now to an exposition of the campaigns during the 
years 123-21. 

C. Sextius Calvinus, a senatorial and consul in 124, set out 
the following year to fight the tribes named above, a fact which 
suggests that perhaps the triumph of his predecessor had not 
been well earned. Deep within the territory of the Salluvii, 
about eighteen miles (or one day's forced march?) north of 
Massilia, he founded a castellum which he named Aquae Sextiae, 
the first site in Gaul permanently occupied by the Romans. This 
time they had come to stay. The campaign, including the 
construction of the fortress, lasted probably until 122, when 
Sextius was awarded a triumph. ^ Commercial enterprise was 


8 Cf. Livy, epit. LX. The use of primus (Flaccus primus transalpinos 
Ligures domuit bello . . .), which is echoed by Florus, I, 37, 3 (who 
has eompressed this campaign and the subsequent one of Sextius into 
one sentence), and by Ammianus, XV, 12, 5, seems erroneous in view 
of the previous campaign of Opimius. The word, however, may be 
original with Livy and mean that Flaccus was the first of a group of 
commanders who fought in Gaul during the next few years. Cf. the 
curious statement in Plutarch, Gaius, 15, 1: (The partisans of Fulvius, 
on the day when he and Gaius were killed, armed themselves near his 
house with the spoils) à l'aMáras vennos bre bardrever, elXí oet. For the 
triumph, cf. Velleius, IT, 6, 4, Plutarch, Gaius, 18, 1, Acta Triumph. 
631 = 123 (C.I.L. I*, 1, p. 176). 

? Cf. T. R. Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul (London, 1890), pp. 
626-27, especially n. 6. 

10 Of. Fast. cons. 630 = 124 (C.I.L. I?, 1, p. 150), Livy, epit. LXI 
(the use of colonia to describe Aquae Sextiae is incorrect), Strabo, IV, 
1, 5 (who properly calls it a ¢povpa ‘Pwualwy, a permanent garrison), 
Velleius, I, 15, 4 (who may be using the same source, probably Posi- 
donius, as that of Strabo; he does not belong in the Livian tradition: 
his Sallues is a transliteration of the Greek name and is not the same 
as the Latin form, Salluvii, found in Livy and the Acta). Diodorus, 
cpit. XXXIV, 23 (Dindorf, Paris [Didot], 1885), tells of an under- 
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undoubtedly one of the motives for the establishment of a» 
gatrison. It was to protect Roman and not merely Greek 
interests in Gaul, and to guard the road to Spain. Later, othdr 
centers, Narbo and Forum Domitii, were organized along. the 
western segment of this important route." 

At about the same time as the campaign of Sextius occurred 
the occupation of the Balearic islands (infested with pirates now 
that the Carthaginians no longer controlled them) by Q. Caecilius 
Metellus, consul in 123.14 

Although the Gauls had been defeated on the field of battle, 
they were by no means subjugated. The situation was growing 
rapidly worse for Rome despite her seeming success. It is very 
doubtful whether the Romans even at this time appreciated the 
power of the Arverni, the tribe that had assumed some measure 
of leadership over a large part of Gaul and had probably insti- 
gated the earlier clashes between the Gauls and Greeks. The 
single tribe in Gaul that had ties of friendship with Rome was 
the Aedui;!? and, when they appealed to Rome in a border dis- 
pute with the Allobroges, Rome again had recourse to arms. 
She wanted not merely to assist her ally but to recover king 
Tutomotulus and the other Salluvian nobles who had taken 
refuge with the Allobroges, for, as long as these leaders were 
at large, they constituted a serious menace to the Romans.* By 


Ahenobarbus, combining their names to yield Sextius Domitius Calvinus. 
Cassiodorus, Chron. A. U. C. 632 = 122 (Monumenta Germ. Hist, Auc- 
tores Antiq., XI [Berlin, 1894], p. 131) mentions the founding of Aquae. 
For Sextius’ triumph, cf. Acta Triumph, 632 = 122, The literary sources 
name only the Salluvii; the Acta give the same three tribes, viz., 
Ligurians, Vocontii, and Salluvii, which Flaccus had defeated. 

11 Of. notes 27 (Forum Domitii) and 33 (Narbo) infra. 

12 0f, Acta Triumph. 633 = 121 (where he is given the cognomen 
Baliarieus); Livy, epit. LX (sub fin.); Strabo, III, 5, 1. He founded 
cities and colonized them from Spain. Miinzer, R.-H., s. v. '* Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Baliaricus (82), col. 1207, says that the campaign lasted two 
years; probably so, since Livy calls Metellus consul and the Acta call 
him proconsul. 

18 They had long been on terms of unofficial friendship with Rome 
(Caesar tactfully dignified the status as one of necessitudo). In the 
time of Caesar, and probably earlier, they had official amicitia with 
Rome; Caesar, B. G., I, 43, 6-7, V, 54, 4, Livy, epit. LXI (sociorum has 
been restored). 

^ Livy, epit. LXI, Appian, Celt., 12 (cf. note 15 infra). 
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pow the battles between Roman and Gallic armies had grown to 
major proportions. A third campaign requiring the services of 
two generals became necessary before the Romans could com- 
plete their undertaking. Of the sources given in the foregoing 
note, the following are the most important: 


1. The Acta Triumphorum A.U. C. 634 (= 120 B. C.). 


Q.FABIUS.Q.AEMILIANI.F.Q.N. AN. DC[XXXTIII] 
MAXIMUS.PROCOS.DE.ALLOBRO[gibus] 
ET.REGE.ARVERNORUM.BETULTO.X.K[---month?] 

CN.DOMITIUS.CN.F.CN.N.AHENOBARB.A[n. DCXXXIIT] 
PROCOS.DE.GALLEIS.ARVERNEIS.XVI.K[--- month?] 


2. Livy, epitome lib. LXI. 


Cn. Domitius proconsul adversus Allobrogas ad oppidum 
Vindalium felieiter pugnavit. quibus bellum inferendi causa 
fuit, quod Tutomotulum, Salluviorum regem, fugientem recepis- 
sent et omni ope iuvissent quodque Aeduorum agros, [sociorum] 
populi Romani, vastavissent. [There follows a notice of the 
death of Gaius Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus, probably early in 
121.] Q. Fabius Maximus consul, Pauli nepos, adversus Alo- 
brogas et Bituitum, Arvernorum regem, feliciter pugnavit. ex 
Bituiti exercitu occisa milia centum viginti; ipse cum ad satis- 
faciendum senatui Romam profectus esset, Albam custodiendus 
datus est, quia contra pacem videbatur, ut in Galliam remittere- 
tur. decretum quoque est, ut Congonnetiacus, filius eius, conpre- 
hensus Romam mitteretur. Allobroges in deditionem accepti. 


3. Strabo, IV, 1, 11. 
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When the Allobroges refused to deliver the Salluvian nobles to 
the Romans, C. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who had been consul in 
122, was sent to Gaul the following year as proconsul to succeed 
Sextius.  . Because Domitius feared that, if the Allobroges 
Secured aid from the Arverni, the combined force would be 
stronger than his own army, he determined to meet the enemy 
as soon as possible rather than await him in the vicinity of 
Aquae Sextiae. Bituitus, king of the Arverni, one of the many 
able patriots whom the Romans were destined to meet in Gaul, 
endeavored, while collecting an army from his client-tribes, to 
delay the advance of Domitius by sending him an embassy to 
discuss the situation and possibly to offer attractive bribes." The 
Roman, however, was not deceived. He brought his army as far 
up the Rhone as the Sorgue, ad oppidum. Vindalium, before he 
met the Allobroges and perhaps an advance contingent of the 
Arverni. Here the battle was fought, probably in the late 
spring.** The several elephants which accompanied the Roman 


19 The majority of the scholars (Lebégue, Maurin, Mommsen, Herzog, 
Klebs, Münzer, cited in n. 1 supra) believe that Domitius went to Gaul 
as consul (122); the only basis for this assertion is an inaccurate state- 
ment in Suetonius, Nero, 2 (cf. Münzer, E.-E., s.v. “Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus? [21], col. 1325, init.). Yet the Acta, Livy, and the other 
sources call him proconsul. If Sextius remained in Gaul two seasons 
(123-22; cf. n. 10 supra, sub fin.), Domitius probably succeeded him 
in March, 121. 

7 Appian, Celt., 12. Bituitus could well afford to offer bribes, for his 
wealth was remarkable; Strabo, IV, 2, 3 (fin.), Florus, I, 37, 5. 

48 Livy and Orosius mention the town of Vindalium (Florus has the 
name but thought it was that of a river). Strabo’s account (from 
Artemidorus of Ephesus, ca. 100 B. C.), quoted above in the text, says 
that the Soulgas, one of the more northern streams (between the 
Druentia and the Isara), flows into the Rhone xarà Ob»0aXov. The 
Soulgas is probably the modern Sorgue which, along with other streams, 
enters the Rhone just north of Avignon (cf. the modern towns nearby 
of fle-sur-Sorgue and Védéne). Livy, XXI, 31, 4, though the text is 
corrupt, probably had Sorgas or Sorga; cf. Walters and Conway ad loc. 
(Oxf. Class. Text, 1928). It would seem that Livy and possibly Polybius, 
III, 49, 6 (A [llth cent.] and R [later codd.] have cxapas, generally 
read as 'leápas; could it equal Zópkas or Zdpyas, from cxapas [ckwpas] 
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army are said by Florus and Orosius to have terrified the 
barbarians. It was a long and fiercely contested engagement— 
the largest one fought up to this time by the Romans in Gaul—, 
but Domitius finally routed the Allobroges, thus checking their 
progress southward.? He had shown himself an able strategist 
by having engaged the enemy at a place as far removed as 
possible from southernmost Gaul, a tactical plan that was em- 
ployed two generations later by the ablest of Roman generals in 
Gaul?" However badly the Allobroges had been defeated, the 
large army of the Arverni under Bituitus had not yet met the 
Romans. By now the latter had involved themselves in a very 
serious situation. In spite of Livy's statement that the battle 
had been fought feliciter, it appears that the Roman victory had 
not been decisive; Valerius Maximus, although his account con- 
fuses the two battles, implies that the Allobroges had not even 
formally surrendered to Domitius. Accordingly, in response to 
his urgent request, another army was sent from Italy under the 
consul Q. Fabius Maximus. He came none too soon and, though 
ill, prepared to meet the enemy. It is probable that the two 


by metathesis? Cf. Sehwieghüuser [Leipzig, 1789], I, and Hultsch [Ber- 
Jin, 1888, ed. alt.], I, ad loc.) are referring to the same river as Strabo's 
Zovryas (originally Zojpyas?). Maurin, op. cit, pp. 250-51, discusses 
the probable battle-site but believes that the alluvial nature of the soil 
makes precise identification impossible; cf. also Jullian, op. cit., p. 16, 
n. 2. 

1° Figures are confused. Strabo, IV, 1, 11, says that Domitius fought 
* myriads of Gauls," and in IV, 2, 3 he says that each of the two Romans 
met 200,000 Gauls (undoubtedly an error; that number probably fought 
in the second battle; cf. n. 22 infra). Orosius says explicitly that the 
Allobroges lost 20,000 killed and 3,000 captured. 

20'To integrate his work in Gaul, Caesar needed control of the re- 
sources of Narbonensis; cf. the importance he attached to Tolosa, 
Careaso, and Narbo, B.G., III, 20, 2. He planned all offensive cam- 
paigns so as to keep the enemy away from the Province. Four times, 
however, his plan miscarried, though the Province was never in serious 
danger; ibid., III, 1 (57 B.C.) and 20-27 (56 B.C.), VII, 7 (52 B.C.), 
and 64 ff. (52 B. C.). 

^7 It is not known when Fabius set out (or when he triumphed in 
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Roman commanders, not knowing precisely where the Arverni 
would cross the Rhone, had not united their forces, each retaining 
his own imperium, and that Domitius was guarding the southern 
crossings, e.g. at Avennio and Tarusco, while Fabius had 
marched northward. This division of the armies was a manoeu- 
ver that the sources failed to appreciate and may help to explain 
why they confused the order in which the battles were fought, 
ihe commanders who fought them, and the enemy defeated in 
each case. The host of Bituitus, ready at last, crossed the Rhone, 
perhaps at Valentia. Whatever the situation was just prior to 
the second battle, the sources yield some information on the 
engagement itself. Tt was fought between the Arverni under 
their king Bituitus, whose forces were doubtless augmented by 
the remnant of the Allobrogian army, and a Roman army led by 
Fabius, at the confluence of the Isara and the Rhone.” Pliny 
dates the battle August 8 (121). Most of the modern scholars 
maintain that Fabius and Domitius fought the battle together.?* 


Sextiae) is about 400 Roman miles or about a month’s march (June). 
Fabius then marched up along the Rhone (July) and met the Arverni 
(August 8; cf. infra). How large was his army? Strabo says 30,000. 
This figure may be correct, for it makes 5 legions (of 6,000 each) or 
6 legions (of 5,200 each, not full strength) according to the military 
organization of the 2nd cent.; cf. Schulten, R.-H., s.v. “Legio,” cols. 
1197-98. As to Fabius’ illness, Appian (Celt., 2) says he was suffering 
from a wound, Pliny says he had the quartan fever (which left him in 
the excitement of the battle). 

22 Orosius and Florus say the battle was fought beside the Rhone; 
when the Arverni are defeated, they flee across the river (westward). 
The fact that one of the two bridges broke down created a panic and 
helped to increase the total of Gauls who perished. Strabo (quoted 
supra in the text) is explicit; the Isar of the sources undoubtedly is 
equivalent to the modern Isére (and not the Euygues [or Aigues, cf. 
Jullian, op. cit., p. 17, n. 4] of Last, op. cit., p. 111, n. 5). As to the 
figures: Strabo says 30,000 Romans eut to pieces (xaréxoy/e»), 200,000 
Gauls; Orosius states that, out of Bituitus’ army of 180,000 men, 
150,000 were killed; Livy gives 120,000; Pliny, 130,000. The totals, 
180,000-200,000 Gauls and 120,000-150,000 killed, are tolerably con- 
sistent considering the difficulty of obtaining the information. 

23 They have doubtless based their conclusions on the fact that several 
of the sources for the sake of brevity name the two generals together 
(or Fabius alone). Livy, Strabo, and the Acto prove fully that two 
battles were fought in two different places at different times. Of the 
modern scholars, Carcopino, op. cit., especially favors this “pro-Domitius 2 
tradition, crediting him with both victories; cf. n. 29 infra. 
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Mommsen and, following him, Herzog and Klebs (cf. note 1, 
xupra) have even reversed the order of the battles found in Livy 
tę agree with the order given in the Acta Triumphorum and in 
Strabo, IV, 2,3. (The latter, however, does not reverse the 
order of the other literary sources, but, by listing the exploits 
of the Romans in Gaul from the more recent times to the more 
remote [Caesar, Fabius, Domitius], implies that Fabius fought 
after Domitius.) It is quite possible to explain the (apparent) 
reversed order of the triumphs in the Acta and to reconcile this 
material with that given in the literary sources. 

Domitius originally had been sent out as proconsul to organize 
southern Gaul as a province. He had defeated the Allobroges, 
and a second general, Fabius, had defeated the Arverni further 
io the north. Both commanders then set about commemorating 
their respective victories, the importance of which is indicated by 
the fact that they erected monuments on the battle-sites, stone 
towers with trophies according to Florus; according to Strabo, 
Fabius not only raised a large stone trophy but in addition built 
iwo temples, one to Mars, the other to Hercules. 'The triumphs, 
held separately at Rome the following year, likewise impressed 
the sources with their magnificence.?* 

The fate of Bituitus after his disastrous defeat is not certain. 
He escaped capture on the field of battle and subsequently 
appeared in Rome (so Livy, quoted above, implies; Eutropius 
and Valerius Maximus say that he was captured by Domitius 
and sent to Rome as a prisoner). The Senate feared to allow 
him to return to Gaul and put him (as well as his son and heir, 
Congonnetiacus) in prison at Alba Longa. Probably, however, 
he did appear in the triumph of Fabius: Florus pictures the 
Gallic chieftain in all his splendor, nihil tam conspicuum in 
triumpho quam rez ipse Bituitus discoloribus in armis argen- 
teoque carpento, qualis pugnaverat. 

The construction of elaborate trophies and temples (indeed, 
one ancient source declares that Fabius founded a town, called 
Fabia *®) undoubtedly consumed the remainder of 121. Further- 
more, since each commander is called proconsul in the Acta, 
there is good reason to belicve that both remained in Gaul until 
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120. Fabius returned home and held his triumph first (the 
dates of the triumphs are unfortunately lacking). He is credited 
in the Acta with having defeated the Allobroges (because, accorfl- 
ing to Valerius Maximus, they had been urged by Bituitus to 
surrender to Domitius’ successor) and king Bituitus himself. 
Thus, by & strange turn of fortune, Fabius was given the 
cognomen Allobrogicus, although Domitius, and not he, had 
defeated that tribe. 

Domitius stayed on somewhat longer in Gaul. He may have 
eaptured Bituitus and sent him to Rome, as we noted previously, 
io appear in Fabius’ triumph; he probably founded Forum 
Domitii, or at least renamed the old Celtic market-town there; 
he began the construction of the road that later bore his name; 
and otherwise “ pacified ” southern Gaul for Roman interests.? 
He appears to have satisfied his desire for gloria, for which the 
Domitii had always been notorious, by riding through his province 
on an elephant, followed by a crowd (turba) of soldiers.” "To 
commemorate and perhaps exaggerate the exploits of Domitius 
in Gaul, his son, one of the founders of Narbo in 118, minted 
coins showing on the obverse a Gallic chieftain, thereby sug- 
gesting perhaps that the elder Domitius had defeated not only 
the tribes dominated by the Arverni but also the Arverni them- 
selves and their king Bituitus.”® 

His task of organizing the province completed, Domitius 


26 The cognomen Allobrogicus does not appear in the Acta nor is it 
mentioned by any writer until the Empire: Valerius Maximus, ITI, 5, 2 
and VI, 9, 4, Velleius, IT, 10, 3 and 39, 1, Pliny, N. H., XXXIII, 141, ete. 
Mommsen suggests, probably rightly, that the name was not official and 
was a retrojection from Imperial times, just as the name Persicus was 
given to the earlier Fabii (Rém. Forschungen [Berlin 1864], p. 52, n. 80). 

27 For the via Domitia, ef. Strabo, IV, 1, 3, Cicero, Pro Font., 18 (who 
indicates that it was still unfinished some 45 years later), and possibly 
Polybius, III, 39, 7-9. For Forum Domitii, cf. Devic and Vaisseté, Hist. 
gén. de Languedoc, I [Toulouse 1872], p. 8, and Ihm, B.-F., s. v. Carco- 
pino, op. cit., p. 277, gives in some detail the work done by Domitius 
in Gaul. 

28 Suetonius, Nero, 2, 1-2: . . . elephanto per provinciam vectus est 
turba militum quasi inter sollemnia triumphi prosequente. in hune 
dixit Licinius Crassus orator non esse mirandum, quod aeneam barbam 
haberet, eui os ferreum, cor plumbeum esset. 

2° Cf. Mattingly in J. R. 8., XII (1922), pp. 230-33 and Grueber, Coins 
of the Roman Rep. in the Brit. Mus., I (London 1910), pp. 184-87, and 
plates there noted. 
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returned home to hold his triumph de Galleis Árverneis. This 
Nirase is significant. That portion of southern Gaul which later 

as to be the province of Gallia Narbonensis was dominated by 
the powerful Arverni under Luerius and Bituitus, his son and 
successor.*° The phrase in the Acta, therefore, means that 
Domitius held à triumph over the tribes of southern Gaul lying 
within the bounds of the new province, while Fabius triumphed 
over Bituitus and his Arverni.*+ 

After the final defeat of the two most powerful nations in 
Gaul and the breakup of the Arvernian empire, the Romans met 
with no opposition for the next two decades. The territory of 
the Allobroges was surrendered to Rome (Livy says, Allobroges 
in deditionem. accepti), but the Arverni, as we saw above (note 
31), were left unmolested. The Romans continued to use Aquae 
Sextiae as their military base. It was left for Marius to secure 
southern Gaul forever and for Julius Caesar to extend the 
imperium Romanum clear to the English Channel. For the 
present, the victories of 121 were sufficient. Before Domitius 
relinquished his imperium, all the land from the Pyrenees to the 
Cévennes and Alps (except some portions of the coast held by 
Massilia) was actually or nominally under Rome. To the north 
were several tribes, some of which, like the Aedui and Sequani, 
were friendly with Rome. 'The others, at least for the time being, 
had no mind to dispute the newcomer, especially since he did not 
invade their lands.’ Thus within the space of three years 
Roman policy in Gaul had altered completely. No longer were 


30 Strabo, IV, 2, 3, says that the empire (dpx9?) of the Arverni 
extended from Narbo and the territory of Massilia, and that they 
exereised sovereignty over all the tribes as far as the Pyrenees, the 
Ocean, and the Rhone. For the most part, this is precisely the territory 
whieh formed the Roman province of Narbonensis. Quite reasonably, 
then, Domitius held & triumph over the Arverni, since he broke up 
their whole empire in southern Gaul. 

31 Caesar, in his negotiations with Ariovistus (B. G., I, 45, 2), recalls 
that the Arverni and Ruteni had been conquered by Fabius, and that 
they had mot been included within the Province nor made stipendiary 
iribes (some of the Ruteni were within the limits of the Province; 
Caesar, 4bid. VIT, 74, calls them Ruteni provinciales). Cf. alco 
Sreionina Vero, 2 (quoted in n. 28 supe): De Atus rode per pro- 
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Massilia or the Arverni in undisputed control of the commerce 
of the Rhone valley. Roman business men, represented by tHe 
equites, had received a twofold impetus, the one from Spain nów 
that the road thither had been rendered safe, the other from 
Gaul. It was inevitable that with the influx of merchants and 
settlers the military station at Aquae Sextiae should prove 
inadequate as a center especially for those engaged in business 
in western Gaul. The establishment of a colonia that would 
dominate the trade between Spain, western Gaul, and Italy was 
deemed by the equites a step most advantageous to the promotion 
of Roman business interests. This colony, Narbo, the first 
permanent colony outside of Italy and the single Roman seaport 
in Gaul, was founded amid senatorial opposition in 118, and 
from that time on the Gauls were exploited alike by merchants 
and soldiers. Nor could Massilia long maintain her dominant 
position before the ever widening interests of Rome. 


COLEMAN H. BENEDICT. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 


33 For the founding of Narbo, cf. Eusebius, Chronica, p. 131 (Schöne), 
Ol. 165.3 — 118 B. C., Cieero, Pro Cluent., 140, Velleius, I, 15, 5, Eutro- 
pius, IV, 23, Valerius Maximus, V, 10, 3, etc.; cf. Last, op. cit., pp. 112- 
13, and Carcopino, op. cit., pp. 278-79. 


THE DYING WORLD OF LUCRETIUS. 


Nowhere does the poet Lucretius speak in more solemn tones 
than in those passages where he announces the end of the world. 
On that subject he promises (V, 110-112) “to utter oracles in 
a more holy manner and with much surer reasoning than the 
Pythian priestess, who speaks from the tripod and laurel of 
Apollo.” The subject is repeatedly introduced and expanded 
to considerable length. In this paper an effort is made to com- 
pare the teaching of Epicurus and Lucretius on the end of the 
world and to show the relation of Lucretius’ views to his general 
outlook on history.* 

The Epicurean poet begins, of eit, with the accepted 
principles of his school. Epicurus, like the earlier atomists, 
had taught that our visible world of earth and sky is only one 
of many, composed of atoms, and destined to dissolution.? 
Democritus had taught that some worlds are growing, some in 
their prime, and some decaying; that decay comes when a world 
can no longer absorb more atoms from without; and that destruc- 
tion may result from collisions, when one world grows so large 
as to overcome a smaller one.? Epicurus denied that one world 
could grow so large as to collide with another * but argued that 
worlds grow by gradual additions from without, which also 
maintain their stability for a period,’ and finally perish, like 


1 The extensive literature on the sources of Lucretius sheds little light 
on this question. Debate has been chiefly concerned with the extent of 
indebtedness to Epicurus and later Epicureans, especially for scientific 
data. John B. Stearns, O.J., XXXI (1936), pp. 347 f£, notes 23-28, 
mentions borrowings from non-Epicurean sources. Lucretius’ aim was 
to follow in the footsteps of his master, hence one cannot expect to find 
any clear contradiction or dogmatice addition to the orthodox teaching. 
Lucretius’ notion of the dying world has been noticed by J. Masson, 
Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet (London, 1907), I, pp. 1-3, by C. Martha, 
Le Poéme de Lucrèce (4th ed., Paris, no date), pp. 323 f., and others, 
but no comparison is made between his views and those of Epicurus, or 
the bearing of this topic on Lucretius’ view of history. 

? Diogenes Laertius, IX, 31, 42; X, 73. 

* H, Diels, Dozographi Graeci (Berlin, 1929), p. 565, lines 11-14; p. 
331, lines 21-23. 

* Diogenes Laertius, X, 00. 5 Idcm, X, 89. 
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a plant or animal? He taught that the worlds are infinite in 
number, some coming into being at every moment, and cdd 
perishing.” The testimonia to Epicurus teaching on this poin 
are rather numerous but reveal little beyond what has just been 
stated. Most notable, in comparison with Lucretius, is the 
absence of reference to the present state of the world. It is true 
that most of Epicurus’ writings have been lost, but this notion 
of the growth and decay of worlds was notorious and often 
referred to. Hence there is a fair presumption that, if he had 
taught that our world was nearing its end, Cicero and others 
would refer to the fact. 

Furthermore, we have the testimony of Lactantius® that 
Epicurus gave no account of the causes that would lead to the 
end of the world, or the time when it would occur: 


Unus igitur Epicurus auctore Democrito veridicus in hac 
re fuit, qui ait et ortum aliquando et aliquando esse peri- 
turum. Nec tamen rationem reddere ullam potuit aut qui- 
bus de causis tantum hoe opus aut quo tempore resolvatur. 


It is likely that this statement is derived, at least in part, from 
Cicero. He and Lucretius were Lactantius’ chief sources for 
his knowledge of Epicurean teaching, ° and nothing like the 
above is found in Lucretius. The statement that Epicurus 
followed Democritus in predicting the end of the world is twice 
found in Cicero's extant works." The added declaration that 
no explanation was given about the time or cause of the world's 
dissolution may also have been found in one of his lost works.'? 


5 Aétius, Placita, II, 4, 10. 

7 Cicero, N. D., I, 67; De Fin. I, 21. 

8 Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig, 1887), frags. 300- 305. 

? Inst., VII, 1, 10; Usener, frag. 304 (cf. frag. 382). 

10 Usener, op. cit. p. lxxv, note 2. Cicero was Lactantius’ chief 
authority in the whole field of philosophy (cf. Brandt's “Index Aucto- 
rum" in C. S. E. L., XXVII, pp. 245-251). 

De Fin., I, 21; N.D. T, 73. 

12 No less than twenty-eight fragments of Cicero's lost philosophical 
works are preserved by Lactantius (cf. Brandt's “Index Auctorum"). 
In Aced., II, 118 f. Cicero compares the cosmology of the other schools 
and mentions the Stoic anticipation of a general conflagration. In some 
similar passage he may well have referred to Epicurus’ reticence on the 
subject. It seems less likely that Lactantius invented the statement. 
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When one turns to the treatment of the subject in Lucretius, 
\much is found which merely confirms and explains the teaching 
of Epicurus. In the latter part of his second book the poet dis- 
eusses the infinite number of worlds and the stages of their his- 
tory. Like any other growing body, the world in its early period 
takes in more atoms than it gives off, until sea and land and sky 
reach their full size. But when old age comes they waste away, 
like any body which is unable to absorb more food. Made thin 
by loss of atoms, all bodies finally yield to blows from without 
and perish— 


sic igitur magni quoque circum moenia mundi 
expugnata dabunt labem putrisque ruinas.'* 


At this point Lucretius introduces a new thought—that our 
world is already broken and enfeebled with age. The extent 
of its decline, he thinks, is shown by the tiny worms which the 
earth now brings forth when softened and impregnated by the 
tain, whereas in her prime she was able to bear the largest of 
beasts and the race of men. Then she freely produced luxuriant 
crops for man, while now the grudging fields scarcely supply food 
for those who till them. So the aged plowman often sighs that 
his labor has been in vain, compares the present time with the 
past, and envies the lot of his father. The vine-grower remarks 
that an earlier generation fared well on much smaller plots of 
ground than his own, and fails to understand that all things are 
wasting away little by little, and now, worn by old age, are 
drawing near the end.'* 

Such gloomy remarks might perhaps be as easily ascribed to 
a Greek farmer of Epicurus’ time as to any contemporary of 
Lueretius.5 But for two reasons it seems unlikely that the 
Roman poet derives his notion from Epicurus. First, the 


? Lucretius, II, 1105-1149. Compare Diogenes Laertius, X, 89, and 
the notes on the passage in C. Bailey, Epicurus, the Estant Remains 
(Oxford, 1926), p. 284. 

15 Lucretius, II, 1150-1174. 

15 A, Sorlin Dorigny in Daremberg- dad Dictionnaire, IV, p. 900, 
wits ihi) pnoage uo bod iru aed B; euro" the desenoration 
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announcement of an imminent end +° could not well be repeated 
from a writer two centuries old. The complaint of the aged 
farmer is based on a deterioration of the soil observed in his 
own time, for his father was better off. He supposes that the 
earlier generation was blessed for its piety, whereas, Lucretius 
argues, the true conclusion is that the world is growing old and 
coming to its end. If that argument had been made by Epicurus 
it would have lost its force in the lapse of time, and Lucretius 
would rather have found it necessary, in reiterating the predic- 
iion, to explain the cause of the delay. Second, the whole pas- 
sage is in a tone which is opposed to the cheerfulness of Epicurus. 
He had assured Menoeceus that philosophy and happiness were 
accessible to everyone at every time of life, since whatever is 
natural is easily procured, and only the worthless is hard to get. 
The one who follows the precepts of wisdom lives undisturbed, 
as a god among men. The figure of the struggling farmer 
does not fit in well with Epicurus’ pleasant picture of self- 
sufficiency (durdpxea) for all. His plight is rather a refutation 
of the reiterated statement that what is necessary is easy to 
supply. 

It thus seems probable that the notion of imminence was 
added by Lucretius to the Epicurean doctrine of the end of the 
world.* The Roman poet also fills in the gap at the second 
point where his master is accused of reticence, in describing the 
manner of the world’s dissolution. Three possible modes are 
suggested-—earthquake, fire, and water. 

The earthquake seems a natural conjecture based on the state 
of the aging world, which becomes thin from loss of atoms 
until it yields to blows from without (II, 1139-1143). Memmius 
is warned that he may see the great earthquakes begin, when 


1 It must be admitted that there is a vagueness in the notion of 
imminenee. Epicurus and Lucretius both taught that the world would 
perish, and neither fixed a time for the end. But Lucretius announced 
its approach and warns the reader that it may come in his own day. A 
difference in the emphasis of such a point may show a great difference 
in the outlook of two men. 

11 Diogenes Laertius, X, 122, 130, 132. Epicurus defended the possibility 
of happiness even in extreme cases (idem, X, 118). 

18 It may be objected that the idea may be borrowed from some later 
Epicurean, but the style of the passages seems to indicate an original 
treatment of the subject. 
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earth and sea and sky will be shaken together, and all things 
will collapse in thunderous crash (V, 91-109). This is a natural 
development of the teaching of Epicurus, although the idea of 
imminence and the vivid picture of the earthquake are rather 
to be thought of as peculiar to the poet. 

But there are two further possibilities of destruction: fire 
and flood (V, 380-415). Lucretius remarks that one can see 
the great members of the world (earth, air, fire, and water 1°) 
engaged in a civil war which may come to an end either when 
the sun evaporates all moisture and consumes all things or when 
the water washes away all things. The stories of Phaéthon and 
Deucalion tell of such occasions, though in the unscientific man- 
ner of the early Greek poets.?? 

This argument seems alien to the thought of Epicurus. The 
notion of strife between the elements was common to Empedocles 
and the Stoics.” The latter taught that a victory of fire would 
lead to the éxtpwors or general conflagration./ In the interval 
between successive conflagrations there was a similar destruction 
by water, the xaraxAvopds.2> From the Chaldeans the Stoics 
borrowed the idea of the Great Year, whose winter solstice was 
marked by the flood, and summer solstice by the conflagration.?* 
In some of the Stoic texts the destruction is only partial and 
leaves the earth cleansed for a new era,” while in others a com- 
plete destruction of the universe takes place? The notion of a 
total dissolution in fire was much better established than that 
of a similar dissolution in water. On these common Stoic ideas 
the passage of Lucretius is based, and to them it owes certain 
incoherencies. The total destruction by fire is twice mentioned 
without its proper antithesis," and there is confusion between 


39 The maxima mundi membro are enumerated earlier (V, 235-247). 
29 Compare the note by C. Giussani, T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura 
libri sez: Libro V (2nd ed., Torino, 1929), pp. 41 f. 
?! J, von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (Leipzig, 1905-1924), 
TI, p. 202, frag. 696. 
22 Idem, II, p. 185, frag. 600; Cicero, N. D., IT, 118. 
*3 Von. Arnim, op. cit., II, p. 186, frag. 608. 
?* Seneca, Q. X., IIT, 29, quoting Berossus; Cicero, Rep., VI, 23. 
"deca, UG. Va EET, 80; son Avni, op. (s Hie p OU, tree. 1103. 
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the idea of partial destruction (familiar to all in the stories of 
Phaëthon and Deucalion) and the possibility of complete 
destruction, which the poet is seeking to prove. Neither in 
Epicurus nor elsewhere in Lucretius does one find such a strife 
of elements. Indeed, the Empedoclean “elements” are rejected 
as soft and mutable, constantly changing their nature, as the 
atoms change their positions and motions.?® Such kaleidoscopic 
forms are hardly suited to the long struggle which may at last 
bring the world to its end. 

The use of mythology in this passage is also foreign to the 
style of Epicurus.2® He reviled Homer and his “silly tales,” 
along with all the rest of the myths found in the poets.?? Lucre- 
tius, on the other hand, had the greatest respect for Homer 
(III, 1037 f.) and often uses the myths as illustrations, while 
regularly warning the reader that they are not to be taken as 
true. His method partly resembles that of the Stoics, for they, 
too, declared that the stories were false but used them to illus- 
trate their own doctrines.®? Cicero's Epicurean spokesman is 
doubtless faithful to the traditions of his school when he 
denounces even this use of mythology.” 

It thus appears that both in suggesting an end due to the 
strife of the elements, and in the argument from mythology, 
Lucretius is adding to the teaching of his master. But the 
additions are presented merely as possibilities and illustrations, 
not as positive assertions which could be condemned as heresy. 
As Epicurus had offered a variety of explanations for one pheno- 
menon,** so his disciple offers his three explanations of the end 


28 Lucretius, I, 753-829. The Stoic eepyrosis seems also to have been 
attacked by the Epicureans; cf. the papyrus fragment described by 
W. Crónert, Kolotes und Menedemos (— C. Wessely, Studien zur Palae- 
ographie und Papyruskunde, VI), p. 113, note 512. 

7? One can hardly find a name from mythology in the fragments of 
Epicurus. Usener, frag. 346s (= Diodorus Siculus, XVII, 7, 4) relates 
* legend about the fires of the sun gathering on Mount Ida and is 
assigned to Epicurus only because Lucretius, V, 663 ff., refers to the 
story. Lucretius begins with the phrase fama est, which does not 
suggest a quotation from Epicurus. 

°° Üsener, frags. 228, 229. 

*1 Cf. Lucretius, I, 1-49; II, 600-640; III, 978-1023; V, 22-51. 

82 Cicero, N. D., II, 63-70. 

33 Jdem, I, 411. 

** Diogenes Laertius, X, 86 f. 
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of the world, and the reader is left to choose among them accord- 
ing to his fancy. 

There is a tragic irony in the figure of the peasant who can- 
not read the signs of the times or foresee the doom toward which 
all things move. A similar irony appears in the long sketch of 
human society which concludes the fifth book (V, 925-1457). 
Man is there said to have lived at first in a state like that of the 
beasts, surrounded by every discomfort and danger. Then little 
by little he discovered language, fire, family life, civil govern- 
ment, metals, agriculture, music, literature, and the arts. The 
last ten lines of the book sum all this up in language which, 
divorced from its context, has been taken to set forth the modern 
idea of progress.5 But the five hundred lines which portray 
the history of civilization may better be taken to show that 
through all the changes of human experience there is no real 
progress, that is, no increase of happiness. Hach new discovery, 
each supposed improvement, is attended by its own evils, and 
their demonstration convinces the reader that the change was 
vain,®¢ 

This theme first appears in lines 988-1010: gruesome as was 
the plight of savages devoured by beasts in the woods, at least 
they were not led beneath the standards of war to be slain by 
thousands in a single day; nor did the greed for wealth entice 
men in ships to be dashed on rocks by the storm. Then hunger 


38 Tenney Frank, Life and Literature in ihe Roman Republic (Ber- 
keley, 1930), pp. 236-242, finds in Lucretius “promises of eternal 
progress.” He cites Lucretius, V, 332-337 as a full commitment to the 
modern theory. Lucretius there points to progress in the arts as still 
going on, but there is no prediction as to the future. He is arguing 
against those who maintain the eternity of the world and cites recent 
and contemporary progress to show that the world had a beginning at 
no remote time. The poet’s conclusion (V, 351-415) is that the world 
is perishable and may soon come to its end. 

Dean W. R. Inge, Outspoken Essays, Second Series (London, 1923), 
p. 159 cites V, 1452-1455 and says that we owe to Lucretius “ the 
blessed word Progress in its modern sense.” While he also, p. 165, 
quotes Lucretius V, 93-96, on the ultimate fate of the world, he does 
pot esl] nitention to the passages in which the imminence of the end 
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gave the weakened limbs to death, now it is excess which over- 
whelms them. Then the unwary filled their cup with poison, 
but now they are more clever and give it to others! The inven- 
tion of language, fire, cities, and property led to the evils of 
greed and ambition (V, 1113-1135). The discovery of metals 
led to the love of gold and the use of new instruments of war 
(V, 1275-1349). Then came weaving, agriculture, music, song, 
and dance, with further refinements and comforts, but no cessa- 
tion in envy, struggle, and bloodshed (V, 1430-1435): 


Ergo hominum genus incassum frustraque laborat 
semper et <in> curis consumit inanibus aevom, 
nimirum quia non cognovit quae sit habendi 
finis et omnino quoad crescat vera voluptas. 
idque minutatim vitam provexit in altum 

et belli magnos commovit funditus aestus. 


In these limes we have Lucretius’ verdict on the question of 
progress: all the long effort of mankind has been in vain, from 
ignorance of the fact that pleasure is not increased by inven- 
tions and wealth; and this ignorance has gradually borne human 
life out into the deep sea, and has stirred up from the depths the 
great billows of war. 

Such seems to be the obvious meaning of the passage, but 
Giussani?" has suggested another interpretation for line 1434, 
taking the phrase in altum to refer to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Bailey’s translation ** evidently follows Giussani: “ And 
this, little by little, has advanced life to its high plane.” The 
phrase vitam provexit is unique and may be interpreted either 
by analogy with the usage “ naves in altum provectae ” or “ ecquo 
te tua virtus provexisset.” °° May there not then be a double 
meaning by which the height of progress is also a sea of peril 
for the ship of life? The tone of tragic irony is notable in any 
case and is thus much strengthened. 

'T'he poet was well aware of the storm of war which was about 


37 Op. cit., p. 167. 

38 C. Bailey, Lucretius on the Nature of Things (Oxford, 1929), p. 233. 

a Caesar, B. G., IV, 28; Cicero, Phil. XIII, 24. Lucretius elsewhere 
(IV, 194; VI, 1026) uses the verb provehere only in its literal sense, 
“to carry forward." The figurative use of the substantive altum (as 
in Cieero, Verr., III, 98) seems not to be found elsewhere in Lucretius 
but cannot for that reason be excluded here. 
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to break upon the Roman world. Ifis dread of the fera moenera 
militias prompts his petition to Venus in the first book, that she 
may tame the war god and grant peace to men. Throughout his 
account of history Lucretius is much preoccupied with the horror 
of war. His youth had seen the fearful days of Marius and 
Sulla, and, though for a time thereafter Italy enjoyed respite 
from bloodshed, the formation of the first triumvirate clearly 
marked the opening of a new revolution. While Lucretius was 
writing there were disorders in the streets of Rome, and the 
rivalry of the leaders constantly threatened to loose the inevitable 
war. The historical situation explains the mention of the storm 
of war as the climax of human effort and folly. In the closing 
lines of the book (V, 1456 f.) the climax is reémphasized by the 
position of the word cacumen: 


namque alid ex alio clarescere corde videbant, 
artibus ad summum donec venere cacumen. 


Man has now reached the pinnacle of science, art, and luxury. 
What more was to be expected, if not the catastrophe of the 
drama? 

It must be admitted that this is only one side of the poet’s 
outlook. In bright contrast with this sombre picture stands 
out the great achievement of history, Epicurus discovery of the 
true philosophy. He is represented as a victor who has slain 
the dragon of superstition and has thereby raised us up to heaven 
(1, 62-79). His teaching brings sweet joys to men throughout 
the world (V, 20 f.). The discovery is recent and is now for the 
first time set forth in Latin (V, 335-337). But Lucretius does 
not go on to predict the conversion of the masses or the beginning 
of a new age of happiness. On the contrary, the wise are de- 
scribed as a chosen few, who climb to heights whence they can 
look down on the misery of the rest (II, 1-16). Epicurean teach- 
ing was a bitter medicine from which the crowd shrank, requir- 
ing the honey of poetry to tempt the reader, who was still likely 
to lay the book aside before he understood the whole doctrine 
(TV, 1-25). Of the Romans who professed the Epieurean creed, 
few. if any. would conform to Lucretius’ ideal of the wise man.?° 


Vt af the swhe o namei wa know wore moved in polities, end 


Ne. W. Dowler, Nociel Life of Rome ie the tye ef Ciero (London, 
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some were notorious epicures, who brought the name of their 
school into contempt. Lucretius has nothing but scorn for such 
men (III, 912-918), and the reader is left with the impression 
ihat he was detached and lonely. 

There is no rational connection between Lucretius’ outlook 
on human affairs and the doctrine that the structure of the 
universe was about to collapse. But it has been remarked *' that 
at every crisis of Roman history there were learned predictions 
of the end of the world. Likewise in modern times each great 
war stirs many Christians to predict the return of the Lord. 

As to the time of the end, Lucretius could not well be dog- 
matic beyond his master. Later generations of men might follow 
(V, 1197), or Memmius himself might see the dread event (V, 
1041.). The prayer that guiding Fortune might postpone the 
day (V, 107) corresponds to the prayer that Venus might avert 
the impending civil war. The danger in each case was felt to be 
real, and the prayer only serves to make it more vivid. On his 
own principles Lucretius should no more have dreaded the end 
of the world than death, which he declares is nothing to us. 
And indeed, his attitude seems rather to be one of fascination 
than of dread. As a detached spectator of the world’s tragedy *? 
he found a beauty in death as well as in life. What therefore 
could be more fascinating than the end of all? The ambition 
which drives men to seek new honors and pleasures is vain— 
“eadem sunt omnia semper.” Equally vain is all the progress 
of history. Death, then, is Nature’s proper decree for man and 
for the universe. 


WiLLIAM M. GREEN. 
Tas UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA. 


^: J. Carcopino, Virgile et le Mystère de la IVe Eglogue (Paris, 1930), 
pp. 143 f. 

42 Compare G. F. Else, “Lucretius and the Aesthetic Attitude," in 
H.8.C.P., XLI (1930), pp. 163-166. 
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This papyrus was first published and commented on by 
Mommsen in Ephemeris Epigraphica, VII (1892), since which 
time the text has often been reprinted * and very frequently cited 
by students of Roman military affairs. Since the original publi- 
cation, however, no other commentary, so far as the present writer 
knows, has appeared. This is surprising, because both Momm- 
sen’s text and his interpretation left room for improvement, 
especially in view of the increased material, resulting from 
later finds and publications of Latin papyri, which has since 
become available for comparison. This paper is accordingly 
an. effort to supplement, and where necessary to correct, Momm- 
sen’s treatment.” 

The best procedure appears to be to print the entire text once 
more and to comment first on the new readings, then on the 
meaning of the document as a whole. Mommsen’s numbering 
of the lines has been retained in order to facilitate comparison. 


Col. i 


PRIDIANUM COH(ORTIS) I AUG(USTAE) PR(AETORIAE) 
LUS(ITANORUM) EQ(UITATAE) 
A.D. 156 MENSIS AUGUSTI, SILVANO ET AUGURINO CO(N)- 
S(ULIBUS), 
QUAE HIBERNATUR CONTRAPOLLO- 
NOSPOLI MAIORE THEBAIDIS EX VIII 
A.D.131 5 IDUS IULIAS, PONTIANO ET RUFIN[O] CO(N)S(ULIBUS). 


* B. G. U., 696; Mommsen, Ges. Schr., VIII, pp. 553-66; Palaeographi- 
cal Society Facsimiles of Manuscripts and Inscriptions, Series II, vol. 
II (London, 1889-94), no. 165; C. Wessely, Schrifttafeln zur älteren 
lateinischen Palaeographie (Leipzig, 1898), no. 6; J. Mallon, R. Mari- 
chal, Ch. Perrat, L’Ecriture Latine de la Capitale Romaine à la 
Minuscule (Paris, 1939), no. 24 (not complete). A portion of the 
papyrus is also reproduced in H. Delitsch, Geschichte d. abendlündischen 
Schreibschrififormen (Leipzig, 1928), pl. I. Mommsen's commentary is 
cited from the Gesammelte Schriften as the latest edition of this paper. 

2 This article is a product of studies in Roman military accounts and 
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ĠÜTR (TNA) SILVANUS, DOMO THUBURSI- 
CA, MILITARE COEPIT EX IX KAL(ENDAS) MA- 
IAS, COMMODO ET LATERANO CO(N)S(ULIBUS), 


LOCO ALLI PUDENTILLI. 


PRIDIE KAL(ENDAS) SEPTEMBRES. 
SUMMA MIL(ITUM) [PE]RF(ECTA) KAL DV 
IANUARIAS, IN IS (CENTURIONES) VI, DEC(URIONES) III, 
EQ(UITES) CXIV, DROM(EDARII) XVIIII,: 

i PEDITES CCCLXIU; 


ET POST KAL(ENDAS) IANUARIAS ACCESSER(UNT): 
FACTUS EX PAGANO A SEMPRO- (CENTURIO) I 
NIO LIBERALE, "PRAEF (ECTO) AEGUPT(I), 
silvano et augurino co(n)s(ulibus), 
sextus sempronius eandidys ex v kal(endas) 
maias; 
REIECTUS AB ALAE I THRAC(UM) DEC(URIO) I 
MAURETANIAE AD VIRCAM CHOR- 
TIS, 
vibio varo co(n)s(ulibus), 
a(ulus) flavius vespasianus ex vi nonas 
martias; 
TIRONES PROBATI VOLUN- VIXI 
TARI A SEMPRONIO LIBERALAE, 


PRAEF(ECTO) AEG(UPTI), IN IS EQ(UES) I, DROM(E- 


DARIUS) I: 
in (centuria) hereulani, silvano et augurino co(n)s(ulibus), 
philon isiognis ex [.. n]onas maias; 
2[plollos . via. minus ex idibus s(upra)s(cript) is 
[i]n (centuria) marci, eodem co(n)s(ule), 
anubas amm[on e]x -i nonas 
8 (upra)s(eript)as; 
in (centuria) gaiani, [eodem] co(n)s(ule), 
e(aius) sigillius val[e]ns[ 
in (centuria) semproniani, eodem [co(n)s(ule),] 
ammonius[ 


L. 10) Mommsen: geli pudentilli 

L. 14) M: summa ad [pr] £ kal; F’ Écriture Latine: summa ad pr. 
kal i 

L. 25) M: ala EI 

L. 35) M: [ep]lolloni[u]s .. is em ..nones; L'Écriture Latine: 


apollonius . . .. ds T .. nonas 
L. 36) M: a[po]ilo....min....idibus....; L'Éoriture Latine: 
e[p]ollos iu.. min ..em idibus -.+ ds 


L. 37) M, Eph. Ep.: marsici; Ges. Schr.: marci; L'Écriture Latine: 
masici 
L. 39) Mommsen offers no reading 
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Col. ii 

in (centuria) ga<iaòn[i, severo et sabiniano co(n)s(ulibus),] 
e(aius) iulius[ ——— ex ——— kal(endas)] 
jan[uarias;] 
silvano et a[ugurino co(n)s(ulibus),] 
heraclammon q[ —-—-— ex ..] 
nonas m[ 
in turma artemidor[i, codem co(n)s(ule),] 
eq(ues) hermacisapyn.[ ——— ex ————— 1 
apriles ; 


in turma salviani, eode[m co(n)s(ule),] 
dro(medarius) cronius barbasatis ex xvi[ 
kal(endas) maias; 
ACCEPTI EX LEG(IONE) II TR(AIANA) FORTII] 
DATI AB EODEM PRAEFECT([0] 
AEGUPTI, 
in (centuria) lappi, condiano et maximo co(n)s(ulibus), 
valerius tertius ex viii kal(endas) 
apriles; 
in (centuria) candidi, torquato et iuliano co(n)s(ulibus), 
horatius herennianus ex iv idus 
novembres; 
TRANSLATUS EX COH(ORTE) I FL(AVIA) CIL[(ICUM)] 
in (centuria) candidi, comm[odo] et pompeiano co(n)s(ulibus), 
maewi'/us margellus [ex ————-- J 


ITEM TRANSLAT[I EX 

in (centuria) lappi, severo [et 1n ts ei) eo (n)s(ulibus),] 
e(aius) longinus apollo[ -—— ex ———-] 

idus feb[ruarias;] 

in (centuria) sempronia[ni ex ——— —-— ] 
commodo et f Popa co (n)s (ulibus),] 
eros ef 

ITEM FACTI [EQUITES 

in turma arte[midori ex ----— J 

severo e[t Pore co(n)s(ulibus) ;] 
ision petsireo. [ 

in turma s[alviani (?) ex -———— J 

glabr[ione et homullo co(n)s(ulibus) ;] 

L. 1) M: gai[oni; L'Écriture Latine: ga[iani 

L. 5) M: heraclammon us[ 
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The general purport of this text as a detailed list of accessions 
to the cohors I Augusta Lusitanorum during a given period of 
time is obvious? All the entries have the same form. First 
comes a heading indicating the source from which the individuals 
concerned reached the cohors I Lusitanorum—i, 81, tirones ; ii, 
18-15, accepti ex leg. II Traiana, etc. Then there is a statement 
of the century or turma to which each was assigned, the year of 
his enlistment, his name, and the day and month of his enlist- 
ment. The order seems to have differed in ii, 29-38, in that the 
day and month precede the year; but that is not significant. 
Before proceeding with the interpretation of the text as a whole, 
however, it will be useful to clear up the points in which the 
readings adopted above differ from those previously published. 

Col. i, 10: Mommsen reads aeli pudentilli and says (p. 559) 
that the man is otherwise unknown. The facsimiles show, how- 
ever, that the second letter of the nomen gentilicium has exactly 
the form of the third. Hence alli is the correct reading; and a 
Q. Allius Q. f. Col(lina) Pudentillus, augur curiae zziii, and 
minister Larum Aug. is known from a Sardinian inscription. 
It cannot be proved that this is the same man as the former 
prefect of the coh. I Lusitanorum; but, in view of the rarity of 
this combination of names, the identification of the one with the 
other seems quite possible. 

Col. i, 14: Mommsen reads summa ad [pr] * kal, with the sug- 
gestion that the small z was a mark of punctuation (p.556); 
but the latinity of such an expression as ad pridie kalendas is 
dubious; and his v is unquestionably the remains of an F or E 
(cf. F (ilius), i, 6; FACTUS, i, 20; PRAEP, i, 21; PACTI, ii, 
82; for E, PRAEFECT, ii, 14). Moreover, the traces of the 
next two letters after summa appear very diffieult to reconcile 
with AD, though they suit M very well. Doubt is thrown on the 
restoration proposed here by the accusative ianuarias, in 1.15; 
but in view of the scribe's mistakes elsewhere * it is easy to believe 
that he either omitted PE before KAL or wrote ianuarias instead 
of ianuariis. In support of the interpretation that kal tanuariis 
was meant compare i, 19: et post kal wamuarias accesser (unt). 


8 Col. i, 1. 19: post kal (endas) ianuarias accesser (unt). 

* 0. I. L., X, 1953 = I. L. S., 6766. 

5i, 2, AUGUSTI’; 25, ALAH; 26-27, CHORTIS; 32, LIBERALAE; 
ii, 25, mae'wi'us; regularly eodem instead of isdem cos. 
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I know of no exact parallel for summa militum perfecta ; but the 
sense is satisfactory, denoting the sum total, as opposed to the 
analysis which follows, of the strength of the cohort on the date 
named; and one may compare reliqui numero puro and summa 
vera in Hunt’s pridianum.* as well as the abbreviations n p mil 
cal and n p which precede the totals in the acta diurna of the 
coh. XX Palmyrenorum at Dura. These last, in their context, 
can readily be expanded as n(umerus) p(erfectus) mil(itum) 
cal(igatorum) and n(umero) p(erfecto). 

Col. i, 20: Mommsen understood the line between SEMPRO 
and the numeral 7 simply as a mark to separate them (p. 556). 
Note, however, that the next accession, in 1. 25, is a decurion, 
followed in Il. i, 31—ii, 12 by a group of tirones. The list of new 
men is therefore arranged in descending order of rank; and 
‘comparison of this sign in 1. 20 with the symbols for centuria in 
i, 87 and 40, and ii, 30, leaves no doubt that Sextus Sempronius 
Candidus was in fact made a centurion and is possibly the same 
person as the Candidus who is found in ii, 19 and 23. At any 
rate the discovery that he was a centurion makes it necessary to 
give up Mommsen’s description of him as a tiro lectus (p. 562) 
and to find a new explanation of ex pagano, since it is obvious 
that the term as used here means more than simply “ private 
citizen ” (p. 563). For this I can suggest no better explanation 
than that which arises from Premerstein’s discussion of the 
phrase pagane cultus which is applied in P. Lat. Gen., 1 to a 
soldier in active service. Premerstein’s opinion is that the 
soldier was assigned to secret police duty as a “ plain-clothes 
man ”;® so one may suppose that the present centurion entered 
the army from the secret service of the civil police. It is certain 
that this was his first enlistment, for the date, which was a neces- 
sary part of every soldier’s identification, is that of the year in 
which the papyrus itself was written. 

Col. i, 25: Mommsen read ala HI and corrected to ala IT, a 
corps which in 156 was stationed in Mauretania (p.557). Cicho- 


9 A, S. Hunt, “A Register of a Cohort in Moesia," Raccolta di Scritti 
in Onore di Giacomo Lumbroso (Milan, 1925); New Palacogruphical 
Naeiely. Series Li, vol. TI, plate 186, H. 50 sv 71. T hope soon to 
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rius, however, prefers alae I, which was then in Egypt; ° and the 
facsimile appears to support him. The substitution of ae for a 
is paralleled in J. L. S., 2531 and 2966. reiectus and ad vircam 
chortis led Mommsen to regard this transfer as a reduction to a 
less desirable type of service by way of punishment, although he 
himself remarks Reiectus quod item fit decurio . . . mirum est. 
This is not in itself impossible; but he is certainly wrong in sup- 
posing that ad vir(g»am cohortis perhaps meant that Vespasi- 
anus was beaten as well, for it would have been impossible for 
him to exercise any authority thereafter over the men in his 
turma. virga here must be the equivalent of vitis, the vine-staff 
which was the centurion's badge of office and which, as the symbol 
of his own power to inflict corporal punishment, must also have 
belonged to a decurion, whose rank was the equivalent of the 
eenturion's. As for reiecius, it is true that reicere does at times 
signify removal with disgrace;*° but it can also serve as a 
synonym for remitteret! Furthermore, Domaszewski asserts 
that in the case of centurions in the legions every transfer from 
one legion to another indicates a promotion,” a principle which 
may very well apply in the present case also. A more satisfactory 
hypothesis, accordingly, especially in view of "Vespasianus 
twenty-two years of service, seems to be that Vespasianus had 
previously served in the coh. I Lusitanorwm, was then transferred 
to the ala I Thracum, perhaps after service in other corps, and 
is now being returned, with a promotion to the decurionate, to 
this cohort.'? At all events, Domaszewski's statement, based on 
Mommsen’s interpretation of this papyrus, that a decurio cohortis 
was beneath a decurio alae in rank,'^ and Lesquier's adoption of 
Mommsen’s opinion,5 must be treated with caution. 

Col. i, 85: The first name of the tiro is almost certainly 


? R.-H., s. v. “Ala,” col. 1264. Cichorius’ reading mauretanae is, how- 
ever, mistaken. The papyrus certainly has mauretaniae; but cf. I. L. S., 
III, ii, p. 819, for the insertion of 4 incorrectly in terminations of words 
and see note 5 supra. 

?? Dig., XL, 12, 29; XLVIII, 16, 6, 6. 

71 Dig., I, 16, 11; Cod. Just., XII, 59 (60), 1. 

12 Rangordnung d. rim. Heeres, p. 94. 

13] am indebted to Professor Rostovtzeff for most of the foregoing 
discussion of reiectus. 

14 Rangordnung, p. 57. 

15 L’armée romaine, p. 228. 
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philon. The second name begins and ends with is; but the four 
letters in the middle do not combine to form an intelligible name. 

Col. i, 36: The first name is apollos. For the ligature of ia 
in the second compare ii, 16, condiano. The reading s(upra)- 
s(cript)is occasions difficulties, for abbreviation by contraction, 
as in the second element of the word, is usually supposed to have 
been introduced into secular documents at a much later date than 
this. Van Hoesen's earliest example of contraction in the Latin 
papyri is from a Vatican papyrus of A. D. 444.9 Nevertheless, the 
reading offered here appears unavoidable. À month-name or its 
equivalent must be found at this point; and, as the reproduction 
in L'Écriture Latine plainly shows, only four (or at most, five) 
letters followed idibus, and the group begins and ends with s. 

Col. i, 37: The name of the centurion appears to be marci, 
though a spot of ink visible between the r and c may be the 
remains of another letter. 

Col. i, 38: There is room only for ammon as the second name. 

Col. ii, 1: The letter after a seems to be n, and is almost cer- 
tainly not i, though the centurion is presumably the same as in 
col. i, 40. 

Col. ii, 4: "The repetition of the names of the consuls instead 
of eodem cos as in col. i, 37 and 42 and ii, 10, shows that the 
entry in col. ii, 1-8 is to be dated in the preceding year, before 
the Kalends of January. 

Col. ii, 8: The characters at the beginning of the line are 
plainly eg. For the form of the e compare those in herennius, 
ii, 20; the second e in severo, ii, 34; and the first in petsireo, ii, 
35. For the q compare torquato in ii, 19. This reading is 
further confirmed by the assignment of the tiro to a turma 
instead of a century. Since he is distinguished as an eq(wes), 
the dromedarius of col. i, 88 must be the tiro of col. ii, 10-12, 
who is also assigned to a turma. 

Col. ii, 11: dro is unusual as an abbreviation for dromedarius ; 
but no other reading seems possible. cronius is a common 
Graeco-Egyptian name. 


1017, D. Van Hoesen, Roman Cursive Writing (Princeton, 1915), pp. 
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Col. ii, 25 and 34: The restoration of stloga as one of the 
consuls (A. D. 141) cannot be regarded as certain. M. lunius 
Sabinianus was consul with L. Iulius Severus in A. D. 155, so 
that sabiniano is equally a possibility. 

Col. ii, 80: Similarly, pompeiano, consul in A. D. 136, is pos- 
sible in place of laterano, A.D. 154. Compare col. ii, 1. 23. 

Col. ii, 32: The restoration PACTI [EQUITES was proposed 
by Cumont from a comparison with his Dura parchment VI, 
1.7317 and his suggestion is confirmed by the fact that the next 
two entries assign the men to turmae instead of centuries. 

Col. ii, 35: The first name is ision, common in Egypt. 


It is now time to consider the document as a whole. First of 
all, the two styles of writing obviously can hardly represent 
entries made by two different scribes, as Mommsen asserts (pp. 
559 and 566), for he himself admits that it was written uno 
tenore (pp. 558-59). This being the case, it is absurd to suppose 
that any scribe could prepare in advance a frame-work of 
headings so skilfully that entries made subsequently by another 
person and in a different style of writing would always fill the 
spaces exactly, as in this papyrus. The plain explanation is that 
a single scribe wrote the whole piece, simply using capitals to 
distinguish the various headings under which the names were 
entered. 

It must also be pointed out that this papyrus is not conclusive 
proof, as Mommsen thought (pp. 560-61), that a cohors quin- 
genaria equitata had four decurions, for it must be remembered 
that the end of the document, in which all deductions from the 
strength of the cohort were detailed,"* is lost. On the showing of 
the present text alone, now that Sempronius Candidus is dis- 
covered to be a centurion, one would have to assume that a 
cohors quingenaria had seven centurions, which is known not to 
have been the case. On the other hand, it is not safe to assume 
from the addition of Vespasianus that four is the total normal 
number of decurions, for the pridianum of the preceding Decem- 
ber, as the totals quoted in col. i, 15 indicate, would have shown 
only three. Caution is further enjoined by the figures preserved 
in the acta diurna of the coh. XX Palmyrenorum at Dura. This 


17F. Cumont, Monuments Piot, XXVI (1923), p. 40; Fouilles de 
Doura-Buropos (Paris, 1926), pp. 314-17 and plate 107. 
35 Cf. Hunts pridianum. 
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was a cohors miliaria equitata and should accordingly have had 
double the number of decurions found in a cohors quingenaria ; 
but in one of the Dura papyri the totals are eight centurions 
and five decurions,'? and in another there are six centurions and 
four decurions.?? These two papyri are not of course the same 
type of document as the pridianum, since they record the current 
status of the cohort day by day rather than a periodical compre- 
hensive summary of its entire strength; but at least they support 
the view that the evidence of the pridianum on this question is 
not final. 

The most important matter, however, is of course to determine 
the nature and purpose of such a text as this, a pridianuwm. 
On this point Mommsen’s opinion seems to be that three pridiana 
were drawn up yearly, and that this was done in connection with 
the payment of the soldiers’ three stipendia in order to determine 
the exact number of men in each unit at the time of the payment. 
The present text, he says, was written in May; but he is not 
consistent with himself in his remarks regarding either the time 
or the object of this pridianum.?^ ^ Furthermore, he seems to 
have overlooked or to have been led by his theory to misinterpret 
some lines of the text itself. Consequently, no attempt will be 
made to correct his view in detail; but the whole question will 
be discussed from the beginning. 

First of all, the hypothesis that three pridiana were composed 


19 Dura papyrus 3, time of Severus Alexander; unpublished, but see M. 
I. Rostovtzeff, Münchener Beiträge, XIX (1934), pp. 369-70; E. T. Silk 
and C. B. Welles, D. Rep., V, p. 296. 

2 Dura papyrus 9, A. D. 239; unpublished. 

2 P, 558: Vocabulum illud [pridianum] . . . significat opinor matri- 
eulam cohortis stipendii solvendi eausa quinto quoque mense ita per- 
scriptam ut demerentur dimissi mortuive, adderentur adlecti. Ita 
singulis annis matriculae ternae fiebant, appellatae ut videtur pridianum 
mensis Aprilis, pridiamum mensis Augusti, pridianum mensis Decembris. 

P. 558: Quadrimenstre tempus . . . pendet omnino a stipendio militari 
... ter in anno numerato, scilicet k. Ian. et k. Mai. et k. Sept. 

P. 558: Indicem militum sie ut ad numerum accesserunt institutum 
matriculam [Vegetius] appellat ,. . Eius matriculae tamquam supple- 
mentum est index is quem tenemus, scilicet proficiscens a statu cohortis 
C. 1 tpi k. Tan. s. 156, sed respiciens item ad cum qui fuit k. Sept. anni 
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annually is mistaken. Mommsen does not mention the date in 
col. i, 13: pridie kal(endas) septembres. As the spacing of the 
lines on the papyrus shows, this date is not to be taken with 
the preceding lines regarding the two prefects but begins a new 
section and is in fact the date of the whole document. But if 
the date of this pridianum is pridie kal(endas) septembres, then 
it is the pridianum mensis augusti; and Mommsen’s wholly un- 
natural assumption that pridianum . . . mensis augusti and 
silvano et augurino consulibus in col. i 1-2 are not to be taken 
together (p.558) is shown to be without foundation. On the 
other hand, the totals brought forward are deseribed as the 
summa militum . . . kal tanuarias (i, 14-15); and the record 
of accessions begins e¢ post kal ianuarias accesserunt (i, 19). 
But no account of accessions or losses could reasonably be based 
on any totals but those of the last preceding account, though by 
Mommsen’s system a pridianum for April should have intervened 
between the present one and that for the previous December. 
Finally, conclusive evidence that there was no pridianum for 
the term ending April 30 (pridie kal maias) is furnished by the 
dates of enlistment, all earlier than the Kalends of May, of 
three of the tirones listed in the present text; for, if such a 
pridianum had existed, these names would have been entered in 
it and not in the present one. The only dates for pridiana are 
therefore pridie kalendas ianuarias?* and pridie kalendas 
sepiembres. 

This means, of course, that the pridianum had nothing directly 
to do with the payment of the soldiers’ stipendia. I have argued 
elsewhere that stipendia were actually paid on vii idus ianuarias, 
vi idus maias, and vii idus septembres ; ** but, whatever the exact 
dates of the payments may have been, this conclusion regarding 
pridiana is supported by the content of the one published by 
Hunt. Mommsen had guessed that pridiana would record losses 
from the unit concerned as well as accessions to it; but he 


22 Col. ii, 2-3 [-— kal] ianuarias; 9:——-— apriles; 11-12, ew svi[-] 
kal maias, The first of these tirones evidently reached the cohort too 
late to appear in the December pridienum. Cf. the dates in P, Osy., 
1022. 

23 Of, again Hunt's pridianum, col. i, 26 [summa militum] p(ridie) k 
ianuarias; col. i 29: [..CESSERUN|T [P]OST K IANUARIAS. 

2 R. O. Fink, A. S. Hoey, and W. F. Snyder, “ The Feriale Duranum,” 
Yale Classical Studies, VIL (1940), commentary on col. I, 7-9. 
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envisaged only permanent losses. A large proportion of Hunt’s 
pridianum, however, details simply absences, men unfit for duty 
because of illness, and the like—matters of no importance at all 
so far as payment of a stipendium is concerned. 

The real reason, however, for composing pridiana for December 
and August but not for April is, I think, easy to find. The 
Roman year ended on December 31; and just as with us this 
date would have been the normal time for taking inventories 
and making reports. In Egypt, however, the year ended on 
August 29. For that province, accordingly, a second accounting 
was necessary ; and this, in the army, was naturally approximated 
to the end of the Roman month. It is possible that this second 
pridianum was intended only for the use of the provincial admin- 
istration; but in any case I do not believe that pridiana were 
prepared more than once a year, that is, pridie kalendas ianuarias, 
in any province but Egypt. A pridianum was not, as Mommsen 
calls it, a matricula in any proper sense of the word, nor a 
supplement to one, but an independent document submitted 
yearly (in Egypt twice yearly) to the provincial military head- 
quarters or perhaps even to Rome, for the purpose of reporting 
losses, accessions, and the distribution of its forces for each unit 
of the army. 

Recognition that the pridianum was normally compiled pridie 
kalendas ianuarias also makes the derivation of the term more 
comprehensible, for the Kalends of January were of course the 
Kalends par excellence," thus rendering December 31 an out- 
standing pridie. 


HRoszgT O. FINK. 
RUSSELL Sacn COLLEGE, 


23 P, 558: . . . ita perscriptam ut demerentur dimissi mortuive, 
adderentur adlecti, 

79 Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundzüge u. Chrest. d. Papyruskundce, I, i, pp. 
helvi. 

SD Man Gam of the Kolesds of Tonnary din the fife of the army 
pen crop he ba gelo PDuyapses' Vate {enata Noelia voy (M20), eoar 
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BRIEF NOTES ON MICHIGAN OSTRACA. 
1. O. Mich., Y, 539. 


The editor's reading of this ostracon is based on the assump- 
tion that a substantial portion is lost on the left side. In its 
published form the text appears to be a receipt issued to someone 
who has provided three donkeys for the transport of grain from 
Karanis to a canal port.? 

A close study of an excellent photograph ? has revealed that 
the ostracon is complete. With respect to the object of trans- 
portation it belongs to a type not known apart from the Karanis 
ostraca. The new text runs as follows: 


ArBraviis xp (1s) 
óvópa Tos 
Zaraßoŭros 

üvov éva 


Ls <1 Papp (othr) [:1* 


References to “Livian " barley are rare. So far as I know, 
the phrase has occurred only in three similar transport receipts 
in the Michigan collection: O. Mich., I, 887, 418, and 428. All 
of these texts were written in the late third century A. D., and 
to the same period belongs a fifth example which has turned up 


10. Mich., I = Leiv Amundsen, Greek Ostraca in the University of 
Michigan Collection, Part I (University of Michigan Studies, Human- 
istic Series, XXXIV [Ann Arbor, 1935]). 

2 This would be the first stage on the journey to Alexandria. Cf. 
N. Hohlwein, Le Blé d'Égypte (Études de Papyrologie, IV), pp. 1001.; 
L. Amundsen, O. Oslo, pp. 54-59. 

3 The ostraca published by Amundsen, with the exception of Nos. 1-97, 
have been returned to the Egyptian Museum at Cairo, but the University 
of Michigan possesses a complete set of photographs from the skilled 
hand of G. R. Swain. For purposes of reading these are often superior 
to the originals. In justice to Amundsen it must be said that he had no 
photographs of 286 of the 699 ostraca which he published. After his 
departure from Egypt in 1929, as he remarks in his preface (p. x), he 
was forced to rely on his first readings and on tracings from the originals 
for subsequent work on these texts. 

* There is space for the year before apu (oA) and for the day after 
it, but nothing can be discerned on the photograph. Amundsen’s tran- 
script shows that the original was not more helpful. 
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among the unpublished ostraca in the Michigan collection. 
Unfortunately, it is very fragmentary and preserves little more 
than the significant word Aifftavis. 


Inv. 9446 


9. O. Mich., I, 356. 


'This text, which Amundsen has rightly assigned to the late 
third or early fourth century A. D., is a list of five persons who 
transported wood to a wowj.5 The names begin in line 3, where 
Amundsen has read xed (aAatorijs) Sapas Kopapíov a. In explana- 
tion of Kopapíov he suggests that it may be for the genitive 
Kopapiov(os), or perhaps Kopapí(ovos) followed by óv(os). A 
fresh examination, however, has brought to light the diminutive 
yopáptov, “load,” which is distinctly rare before the Byzantine 
period. In line 7 Amundsen has read *Axuras *AzroAAwviov, but 
the ostracon has Xóras *AroAAwviov, who is mentioned also in two 
other lists. In line 6 Amundsen’s OdaAas is in reality ObáAes, a 
variant of Oiddys, which is a Greek spelling of Valens; ® the same 
person recurs as OddAes in another list.? 

For the sake of clarity I give the full text of the ostracon with 
the corrections furnished by the revision. 


5 An illuminating discussion of porh may be found in L. Amundsen, 
O. Oslo, pp. 60-63. 

It is cited by Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, new ed., 
and Preisigke, Wörterbuch der griech. Papyrusurkunden, from one 
source only, P. Flor., II, 274, 5, 11 (III cent. A.D.). It is used with 
increasing frequency in late Greek (Sammelbuch, III, 7168, 8; P. Oxy., 
XVI, 1858, 6, which reveals the transition to its use in modern Greek 
to mean “ beast of burden " as well as “load "; Sophocles, Greek Lexicon 
of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, s.v.; Du Cange, Glossarium ad 
scriptores mediae et infimae graecitatis, s. v.) and has survived into 
modern Greek in the form youdp: (Pernot, Lewique grec moderne frangais, 
$.9.). 

70. Mich., I, 354, 4 and 592, 3. 

? Bernhard Meinersmann, Die latein. Wörter u. Namen in d. griech. 
Papyri (Studien z. Epigr. u. Papyrusk., I, Schrift 1 [Leipzig, 1927]), 
p. 88. 

20. Mich., I, 614, 8. 
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of darehOores 19 id údov 
els THY povijy* 
xep(adawrys) Sapas youápioy a 
‘Qpiav Acovidov a 
5. Aeoviðys Ilarée a 
OiáAes Xapamíovos a 
Boras `Arowvlov a 
8.(à) "IoiBópov 
m |edioptra€.2? 


3. O. Mich., 1, 559. 


This text is a receipt issued in the late third century A. D. to 
a person who had provided three donkeys for the government 
transport of grain. In line 1 the editor has mistaken Mapovis 
for a supposed Kapáws, and in line 5 he has read the strange 
'Axvov( ), which also appears with a query in his index of 
personal names. This difficulty is now eliminated by the revised 
text which has resulted from an examination of a photograph. 

Mapovis Ha- 
Ajpovos, óvot 

tpeis, 'y(fvovrat) y, 
8((à) KoAAoó8ov 
óvgA (rov), &xópov. 

The association of chaff with donkeys in the receipts is rare; 
measurement by load (yéues), basket, or pound is usual. A still 
unpublished ostracon in the Michigan collection, however, pro- 
vides a pertinent parallel. It also comes from Karanis and bears 
a text of the late third century A.D. 


Inv. 9837. 
Aoyyéiva 
Gvous Ovo cis å- 


Xvpov. 


4. O. Mich., Y, 90. 


This text is a communication from the secretary of the village 
of Ibion Eikosipentarouron to a certain Agathis. Written in a 


1? Read åreħðóvres (Amundsen). 

14 youápior: y corrected from a. 

32 Read ce $íAaxos (Amundsen). On the function of the me0: Aat 
see G. Rosenberger, P. bibl. univ. Giss., VI, 53, and especially the note 
to line 6 and the references there given. 
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hand of the late third or second century B. C. and dated in the 
26th year, it is probably not later than the reign of Euergetes II. 
Amundsen, with commendable caution, assigns it tentatively to 
the reign of Philometor.'? The message consists of a single 
sentence: máryoov Tiv Zmvoüópov vrópay pera THs "herépas yvopys. 

The word rópa is not found in our lexicons, and the editor 
has resorted necessarily to conjecture. In a note Amundsen 
suggests that trwpay may have been written for tradpeav, which 
might be taken to refer to a plot of ground at the base of a hill 
or, with Egyptian conditions in mind, at the edge of the desert, 
and it is under imópea that Amundsen has entered the word in 
his index. Without his commentary it is impossible to know how 
he would relate raryoov to trwpay = brópeav, unless the clue is to 
be sought in xaramrdryows, “ inspection.” 

As it happens, ùropa has been the subject of a brilliant investi- 
gation by Jernstedt,'* and it will suffice to summarize his find- 
ings. Only one example has occurred in the papyri. In P. Ozy., 
IT, 298, a letter of the first century A. D., the writer imparts the 
information that obmo modà) vrópa. éyévero ev Méude éri roð mrapóvros 
(38 f.), “there has not been much fruit at Memphis up to the 
present.” The editors of the Oxyrhynchus papyrus assumed the 
equivalence of twdpa with ómópo, and their judgment is vindi- 
cated by numerous occurrences of the spelling with v in Coptie 
sources where its meaning gives no trouble. On the Greek side, 
ropa reappears as rópa in Cappadocia in the eleventh century 
and may be recovered from the phrase óc rópa "uat at Rhodes in 
the fourteenth. Jernstedt cites the neuter variant, trwpov, twice 
from a late Greek version of the Alexander romance and once 
from a late history of Athens. Of considerable interest are the 
Jewish Aramaic transliterations, and they also appear to reflect 
bmópa or ropov. Finally, the modern dialect of Epirus presents 
the forms ocmopo and ofrovpo, which derive from črwpo and troupo. 

The Michigan ostracon is some two centuries older than the 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus and thus provides the earliest example of 
ropa. Throughout its long history tropa is simply another 


ud BR Aug. 13, 155 B. C," and again “156/55 B. C.? Aug. 13." 
Ista ut ae Acgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, LXIV 


My ke MULUS 
¥ Cauive elie do See tel vithomt e ne roa Sear Olean, who 
-^nrinied the text in his Pupyrusoric]o aus der frohericn Rémerzcié 
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form of ózópa, which is sometimes written ózópa. In all its 
forms the word designates fruit in general, and on occasion a 
specific fruit. In the Michigan ostracon very good sense is 
obtained if rópa is taken to mean grapes, since wareiv is a 
natural term for treading grapes in preparation for the making 
of wine.!* 

The situation reflected by the ostracon is clear. In accord with 
Ptolemaic practice,*® Zenodorus was not permitted to turn his 
grapes into wine until certain requirements were fulfilled. 
Before the grapes were gathered, it was necessary for the culti- 
vator to invite the tax farmer to inspect his vineyard and to 
examine the wine presses, which must be sealed against illicit 
activity. When the vintage was completed, the cultivator was 
obliged again to summon the tax farmer, and the latter’s presence 
at the making of the wine was mandatory. The oikonomos and 
his secretary, or their agent, had also to be present at the opera- 
tion as witnesses for the crown, and were responsible for testing 
and sealing the jars to be used for storing the wine.!? 

In the text preserved by the Michigan ostracon, Agathis may 
well be the tax farmer, and Orsenouphis, the secretary of Ibion 
Hikosipentarouron, will then be acting for the oikonomos. In 
this capacity he ascertains that Zenodorus has complied with the 
regulations that cover procedure through the harvest, and notifies 
Agathis that Zenodorus is officially authorized to tread his grapes. 
The imperative adrycov, addressed to Agathis, is readily ex- 
plained by the fact that the tax farmer is a necessary party to 


1° Cf. Hesychius s.v. ómópa: 7d Oépos, kal rd perómwpov, kvplus 88 Ù 
oragu}, Karaxpynorikas 0b kal éml rõv GAdwy dxpodpiwr. In P. Oay., IV, 
729 (137 A.D.), a lease of a vineyard, is the stipulation: ô» 8à éà» 
BobdrAnra à Daparlwy drwpoptraka vkáccuy» TÖ ris drdpas kupë Pddaxa 
réppe (11). 

17 Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, new ed., s.v. waréw II. 
Of. Clotilde Ricci, La coltura della vite e la fabbricazione del vino nell? 
Egitto greco-romano (Studé della scuola papirologica, IV, part I [Milan, 
1924]), p. 54; Michael Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenist. 
Aegypten (Münchener Beitr. z. Papyrusf. u. antiken Rechtsg., VII 
[Munieh, 1925]), p. 282; Raymond Billiard, Le Vigne dans l'Antiquité 


(Lyon, 1913), p. 440. 
18 G. M. Harper, Jr, “Tax Contractors and their Relation to Tax 


Collection in Ptolemaic Egypt,” Aegyptus, XIV (1934), pp. 56 f. 
19 B. P. Grenfell and J. P. Mahaffy, Revenue Laws of Ptolemy 


Philadelphus (Oxford, 1896), pp. 961. 
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the affair in hand and may be thought of as directing and being 
responsible for the proceedings. It was very much to the 
advantage of the tax farmer that the yield be as large as possible. 
The message sent to Agathis may therefore be rendered “ Tread 
the grapes of Zenodorus with my approval,” or, more freely, 
“You have my consent to tread the grapes of Zenodorus,” 

On the other hand, it is conceivable that Agathis may be the 
agent or tenant of Zenodorus, and the permission from Orsenou- 
phis to “ Tread the grapes of Zenodorus” may be given to him 
in that capacity. 

HERBERT C. YourrE. 

UNIVERSITY oy MICHIGAN, 


2° If I have proposed the correct background for the interpretation of 
tbo e tracon, the aorist may be viewed as causative. It must be 
4. choles, boue ey (net this will he n Tedies! and not n prammatical 
Leuiguey end will cait ony n5 ne inforcaes fro the comicnt as inier- 
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A NEW EPIGRAM BY DAMAGETUS. 


A new collection of the Greek inscriptions in verse is long 
overdue. The present writer hopes to publish the first part of 
such a collection in a reasonably short time. One of his main 
aims will be to fix the place of each epigram in the history or— 
one may say— in the system of the genre. Consequently there 
will usually be no reason to bring out separate studies of indi- 
vidual pieces, however beautiful, in advance of the complete 
edition. But the following inscription from Thyrreum in Acar- 
nania is an exception in every sense. 

Tòp Moócais, à Ecive, reripévov év0á8e xpvrret 
Tuiókpvroy KóAirov Kvdidveipa kóvis. 

AlroAGy yap maol márpas trep eis ep eXOav 
wyalds 1) vexay 1/0eAc 3) tePvdvat. 

minter 8° êp mpopxownt Auràvy warp pópiov dAyos* 
GAAG rà raiSelas oUk dzékpvmre KaAd, 

"Tvpraíov 8& Aákotwav evi arépvowt $vAácaav 
pyow ray áperàv eAero mpdabe Biov. 

This inscription has been published by the Berlin epigraphist 
Günther Klaffenbach in his “ Bericht über eine epigraphische 
Reise durch Mittelgriechenland und die ionischen Inseln" 
(Stizungsb. der Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1935, 
p. 719) with a few important remarks. The stone, a cubical 
block, is lost so that, for the text, we depend on the copy of the 
local schoolmaster. Exact as this apparently is, one would be 
glad to get at the original, if only to inspect the shape of the 
letters. 

The editor cautiously proposes a dating in the third century 
B.C. In particular he points to the attack of the Aetolians on 
Thyrreum in 220 reported by Polybius (IV, 6, 2; 25, 3). This 
conjecture will become almost certain in the course of our 
Investigation. 

The editor stresses one bold expression in the middle of the 
plain style of the poem: xvdidverpa xdvs. In Homer this epithet 
qualifies uáys or áyopj in the sense of Sofdfovea robs dv8pas.* 
But here it means rather Sofalopévy ix’ àyüpóv “ glorified by men ” 


*So the Periphrasis of the Iliad in Scholia im Homeri Iliadem ew 
recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri (Berlin, 1825). Hesychius: kvóiivepa: 
peyáXovs kal évddtous robs &vüpas sotoUca. 
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though, of course, the two meanings are not strictly separated. 
For the second use Liddell and Scott give a single citation which 
will set us on the right track : xv8idveipa rarpis is used of Sparta by 
the epigrammatist Damagetus, Anthologia Planudea, I, 1. The 
similarity of the two expressions and the identity of their 
metrical position—both in the second half of the first pen- 
tameter—are striking. Furthermore, examination of the other 
nine or ten epigrams which in the Anthologia Palatina and the 
Planudea bear the name of Damagetus will show definite rela- 
tions both linguistic and historical to the new inscription. 

The time of Damagetus has long since been fixed at 220 B. C. 
and the following years? Anth. Pal., VII, 488 memorializes 
the death of an Achaean Machatas killed in a battle against the 
Aetolians: 

Spipdv êr? AiroXois üvriiépoy wóAeuov. 


The battle has been located in the War of the Allies, 220-217 
B.C. It is à part of the events related by Polybius, IV, 6, 
16-19. The defense of Ambracia mentioned in another epigram 
of Damagetus, Anth. Pal., VII, 231, cannot by itself be dated 
with the same certainty. But the report of Polybius, IV, 61 
makes it easy to connect it with the events just mentioned. 
Philip V of Macedonia in 219 led an expeditionary force into the 
territory of Ambracia (eis rjv róv “ApBpaxwrdv xópav) of which 
the Aetolians had taken possession and which the Epirotes 
claimed as their own. In Anth. Pal., VII, 541 Damagetus cele- 
brates one Chaeronides of Elis killed in a battle at the Achaean 
Trench (sept ráópov 'Axadóa), which battle, though unknown, 
may easily fit into the same group of events. Anth. Pal., VII, 
432 is written in honor of a Spartan killed in a battle over 
Thyrea against the Argives. The epigram alone leaves the time 
uncertain; the sympathies of the poet are decidedly in favor of 
Sparta. 

In the political struggles and troubles about 220 B. C. Damage- 


?Fr. Jacobs, “ Catalogus poetarum epigrammaticorum,” Anthologia 
Gracca, XIII, p. 880. G. Knaack in F. Susemihl, Geschichte der griech- 
teehen Literatur in der Alezandrincrzcil, IY, p. 517. R. Reitzenstein in 
BOP OWT ext 9097, CF, the pertinent anno tuoi. in .lLitkologia Gracce 

0 Ssacommoeller, 
"CL J. Beloch, Gricchische Ceachichic, VL, 2. à 1205 C. A. a vil, pp. 
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tus seems to hold a definite position: he is hostile to the Aetolian 
League, his sympathies are with the Achaean League, Sparta, 
and Ambracia. The author of the new epigram is anti-Aetolian, 
his sympathies are with the Acarnanian League and with Sparta. 
Now let us proceed with the stylistic comparison. Damagetus, 
VII, 541 begins: 
“Eorns éy wpopáxow, Xatpwvidn, È dyopeboas’ 
Ñ popov 3) vixav, Zed, wod€énoro di8ou 
where the pentameter marked by the sharp antithesis recalls the 
second pentameter of the new epigram, the beginning of the 
hexameter resembles mimre & ép mpopdxour v.5, and gelvnv.. . 
xovw (instead of yjv) in v. 6 matches xvdidveipa noms (== yj) , xóvis 
coming both here and there at the end of a pentameter. Of. also 
6Oveiny . . . xovw in Damagetus, VII, 497. 
Damagetus, VII, 231 has in the first distich more than one 
resemblance. The first hexameter: 
OS tatp "Auflpakías . . . dowid’ deipas 
agrees with the second hexameter of the new poem: 
. . watpas Umep els epw edAOay, 
and the first pentameter: 
TeÜvápev 3) pevyew elder “Apioraydpas 
with 
-© > 1) viküy ğe Ñ reOvdvar 
of the second pentameter, while e/Aero occurs in the same metrical 
place of the last pentameter. 
One may finally compare the beginning of Damagetus, VII, 
432 
å AaxcSatpdvior, toy üpitoy typuy ô rdpBos 
TVAAw trép Gvpéas oðros exer phipevov. 
The new epigram starts with a parallel structure: the direct 
address & éeive, the attributive rév Movcas . . . reripévov, and the 
name Tiuókprrovy at the beginning of the pentameter. The second 
distich contains in both cases the occasion when Timocratus or 
Gyllis fell and, in the pentameter, the maxim by which they 
lived: here 
TéÜvalqv Srdpras aha pyodpevos, 
there 


óyafós 3) vüv Yiee 7) reOvdvar. 
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This last parallel leads to a third trait which, besides the 
identity of the historical situation and the stylistie similarities, 
links the poems of Damagetus with the new epigram. Its most 
striking feature is the fervor for Tyrtaeus; but, even before this 
enthusiasm is expressed, the poetry shows a Tyrtaean cast. 
Verses 3 and 4 mirror a verse like Tyrtaeus, 6, 2: dv8p’ dyafov 
mep jj marpto. papvapevoy, and v. 5 recalls still more definitely the 
famous évi wpopáxowt eaóvra of Tyrtaeus, 6, 1 which recurs a 
second and a third time in what is left of the Spartan poet (7, 30; 
9, 23: èv mpoudxow merov). Now a similar éorys èv wpopáxots, 
Xatpwvidy, occurring in Damagetus, VII, 541 has a still greater 
resemblance to the command of Tyrtaeus, 8, 4 ifts 8 èv rpopdxors 
åoríð àvjp éxéro. In other words: You stood in front, Chaeroni- 
des, following the advice of Tyrtaeus. The strong Doric char- 
acter prevailing in the epitymbia of Damagetus has been empha- 
sized by Reitzenstein. But Doric is not enough. Such devices 
as (VIL, 231) 

Aoptkós ávjjp 

watpidos, obx Bas óAAvpuévas áAéyet 
and (VII, 432), 

tOvainy Xarápras aka jijoapevos 
have a Tyrtaean character and may have had verbal prototypes in 
lost Tyrtaean poems.* Even among those preserved the jubilant 

Xmápra pot Xmápra Kvdidvepa marpis 
which Damagetus (Anth. Plan., I, 1) puts into the mouth of a 
Spartan wrestler has a parallel in the Eunomia: 

ola, péet Sardprys ipepócoaa mós. 

The history of the Tyrtaean tradition and its educational force 
has been traced by W. Jaeger? down to the fourth century and 
to Athens. The new epigram from Thyrreum and the poems by 
Damagetus which we could connect with it allow us to ex- 
tend this line of influence in time and space. The historical 
importance of this poetry is that it shows the spiritual nourish- 
ment by which the people of the Greek Leagues in the last 


* Werhort B. Hoffleit reminds me that reévalqv hay the same metrical 
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decades of Hellenic freedom lived. The words rdu Movoats, ó 
Écive, reruiévoy do not necessarily imply that the man in question 
had been a poet himself any more than do the words jv» 9' óvjp 
Movedy ikav pepis in VII, 855. The words rà maibelas otk daé- 
kpvrre kaàá have a similar implication. And it may be permitted 
to think of Damagetus as a man who not only praised the fallen 
as having obeyed Tyrtaeus but was eager to implant Tyrtaean 
poetry and spirit in the youth of Sparta, Achaea, and Acarnania, 
As a poet he had a tone of his own; for Meleager he was the 
“black violet” in the wreath of epigrammatists (Anth. Pal., 
IV, 1, 22). 

This may be the first time—it will not be the last—that the 
author of an epigram on stone can be identified.® It might 
seem more prudent to assign the new poem to “ the circle of 
Damagetus ” rather than to the master himself, and nobody can 
be prevented from doing so. May it be remembered, though, 
that the history of art once invented an anonymous Amico di 
Sandro, attributing to him a number of paintings from the work 
of Sandro Botticelli. Now the Amico has disappeared, and the 
Maestro holds the field. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PAUL FRIEDLÁNDER. 

AT Los ANGELES. 


9G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca em lapidibus collecta, tentatively 
assigned his number 790 to Alcaeus of Messene (“haud circa probabili- 
tatem conicias "). The epigram from Thermus, I. G., IX, 1°, 1, 51, and the 
two Delphian epigrams in honor of Xanthippus of Elatea, S.I. G.5, 361, 
have been attributed by A. Wilhelm to the well known epigrammatist 
Poseidippus on the sole argument that the Aetolians conferred the 
proxeny Wocedlarmur rae érvypapparet IleAMalo, in the decree I. G., IX, 
1°, 1, 17, line 24. I should be eager to know a fragment which Klaffen- 
bach, loc. cit., p. 717 deseribes as follows: “aus (dem antiken) Agrinion 
das Fragment offenbar einer Grabstele mit den Resten eines Gedichtes, das 
sich auf einen Hayraħéwy und Kämpfe um Oiniadai zu beziehen scheint, 
die der Sehrift nach die des ausgehenden 3. Jahrh. v. Chr. sein müssen 
(Sommer 219 oder Spütherbst 212)." Several Hellenistic epigrams of 
four distichs from Thyrreum have been published: I.G., IX, 1, 489; 
Ath. Mitt., XXV (1900), p. 113 (and XXVII [1902], p. 349); XXVII 
(1902), p. 339, No. 21. The last one attributed to the second century 
B. C. has a few traits in common with the new poem. It begins: 

Kai A\éyor aùtýoavra kal év Meyváxes: Movears 
xekpiuévov Kpbwre Lwwodw Ge xdvis. 

The style of Damagetus must have maintained itself in the local 
sepulchral poetry. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE IIEPI YVOYZ. 


Mr. Walter Allen, Jr., concludes a recent article+ with the 
suggestion that a much needed reéxamination of the value of 
the mept dyous could very well start from the points discussed in 
his paper. Without disputing the need for further study of the 
ireatise, I should like to enter upon a friendly controversy as to 
the nature of the evidence and the way in which it has been used 
in a few places in this article. 

Allen's study seeks to demonstrate the following points: in 
a client-patron relationship, "Terentianus was the patron and 
Longinus was his client.? Terentianus was a far more important 
personage than Longinus. Longinus’ statement that he is a 
Greek is likely to mean little more than that he spoke Greek 
as his preferred tongue.* The question of the social position of 
Longinus is acute; if he was a Greek it would not be high, if 
he was an oriental it would be even lower. Since we can guess at 
the circumstances under which the treatise was written and 
since it is à work more concerned with rhetoric than with liter- 
ary criticism we must revise our estimate of the value of the 
work. 

As evidence for the first point, on page 53 he states, “. . . the 
use of $íAos and iArare would indicate that Terentianus was 
the patron and Longinus the client, since diAos seems to be, in 
ihe Greek of the Roman period, the common form of address 
to denote this arrangement, just as amicus does in Latin." In 
footnote the author summarizes his own earlier articles on this 
subject, “The only fact which need be noted here is that the 
adjectives amicus and $íAos are applied by either party to the 
other party to the arrangement." If this is so, only personal 
preference would seem to be responsible for the rejection of the 
equally logieal conclusion that Longinus was the patron and 
Terentianus the client. 

À somewhat similar instance of the nature of his argument is 
provided by the discussion of the term xpárwre on pages 54 and 


+“ The Terentianus of the repl dyous,” A. J. P., LXII (1941), pp. 51-64. 
? Ibid., pp. 52-53. 5 Ibid., pp. 59-60. 

3 Ibid., pp. 53-56. £ Ibid., pp. 60-63. 

“Tbid., pp. 51-58. 
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55. The caution with which it is suggested that kpárwre may 
imply senatorial rank is admirable, and a good deal of evidence 
is collected for the use of the term. Since it is applied to “the 
equestrian prefects of Egypt,” and “the low-born Felix," it is 
of limited value as evidence of high rank. Its use in a literary 
epistle of Dionysius of Halicarnassus to describe his friend 
Ammaeus would suggest the need for an even more cautious 
statement.’ Roberts, on the same pages of an article cited on 
page 58 (reference in note 33), remarks that the Ammaeus 
addressed as kpérwre is probably not of Roman descent. Since 
the writer assumes on page 68 that he has demonstrated the 
superior importance of Terentianus, it is necessary for the reader 
to realize the tenuous nature of the evidence of the word kpárwre 
which Allen cites on page 56 as the basis for his belief. 
Although the reference on page 56 to “the Latinisms which 
authorities claim to have discovered in his Greek? is not sup- 
ported by further specific argument, on the following page this 
statement occurs: “ Nevertheless it seems possible to explain 
Longinus’ Latinisms only by his residence in Rome. Even with 
such circumstances it is difficult to comprehend a man who spoke 
Greek as a native language and yet permitted Latinisms to 
creep into his writings." In substantiating these “ Latinisms ” 
the first reference to Roberts and the reference to Ellis are 
irrelevant, yet the claim of one page becomes the fact of the 
next. The other remark here suggests that it would also be 
difficult to comprehend a man like Milton who spoke English as 


7 The Epaphroditus addressed by Josephus as kpárwere (Contra Apion, 
I, 1 and Vita, c. 76 sub fi.) is probably a grammarian and writer on 
Homer according to H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus, I (London, Heine- 
mann, 1926), p. xi. 

SOn page 51 the following statement occurs, “ The man addressed, 
who is otherwise unknown and who has even been regarded as possibly 
the invention of the author of the work, is generally called Postumius 
Terentianus.” This is documented by a reference to Roberts, Longinus 
on the Sublime? (Cambridge University Press, 1907), p. 22. Roberts’ 
statement is as follows: “Some may feel inclined to regard the Terentianus 
of the treatise as an entirely fictitious person, the offspring of the 
literary convention which conducted such discussions in the form of 
dialogue or epistle. But so extreme a view, though it might be put 
forward, could hardly be successfully defended." 'The restatement seems 
to change Roberts’ hypothetical mode of expression into a scholar’s 
solution of a problem. 
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a native language and yet permitted Latinisms to creep into his 
writings. The important point is not the presence or absence 
of Latinisms in the style of Longinus, but how widely and deeply 
he knew Greek literature. For this we have the treatise as 
evidence. 

The remaining problems are even more important. The effort 
to lead the reader from the statement (page 57), “ The author 
tells us distinctly that he is a Greek,” to the statement of the 
following page, “ Certainly the evidence indicates that we have 
no right to regard Longinus, ... as a real Greek in nationality,” 
is an interesting example of the argument from probability. 
The force of “ the evidence ” is negligible since the reason Longi- 
nus refers to his race in chapter 12 is that he is hesitant about 
rendering a judgment of style except in works written in his 
own language. Incidentally Demosthenes is referred to in the 
same chapter as jpérepos. In any case, what really matters is not 
where the author was born but whether his knowledge of Greek 
was such as to make his interpretations and judgments of 
Greek style and literature significant. The same type of argu- 
ment is involved on page 59: “ Granting Longinus’ residence in 
Rome, the question of social position becomes acute.” This seems 
to represent an unsatisfactory approach to the document. 
Naturally it is desirable to know what we can of the lives of 
men who are in any way of human importance. Nevertheless, ` 
though knowledge of the economic and social status of an un- 
identified author may contribute slightly to our understanding 
of social and economic history, in the field of literature an under- 
standing of what the author thought and said, as we have it 
preserved, is more important than any effort to reconstruct 
probable details of his personal life. 

Finally it is hard to see that anything has been gained by 
insisting (page 63) that, “we have a work which is more con- 
cerned with rhetoric than with literary criticism,” if we are to 
have no clear definition of terms. Aside from what might be a 
pejorative tone, the reference (page 60) to “ pure and undiluted 
literary criticism " is not illuminating. In the absence of defini- 
tion it is impossible to determine whether the statement, “ Quin- 
tilian serves as clear evidence that Longinus intended his entire 
work as a rhetorical treatise,” is meant to suggest a depreciatory 
use of the term rhetoric or to indicate that what is meant by 
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rhetoric is the yvxeyoyta of Platos Phaedrus 271D and the 
Peripatetic theory of the affinity of the high style and poetry. 
Obviously there is much that is specifically practieal in the 
wept tyous but the notion that “rhetoric” and “literary ceriti- 
cism ” are mutually exclusive and antipathetic terms as descrip- 
tions of this and other comparable ancient works is not in accord 
with the actual material we possess. 

Until these few points I have mentioned can be cleared up, 
I am doubtful of the results to be gained from the use of this 
paper as a basis for reconsideration of the «epi tyous. The nature 
of the supposed client-patron relationship is not demonstrated ; 
if Longinus were shown to be a client of Terentianus it would 
not affect the actual quality of his literary judgments; the 
practical rhetorical purpose of the treatise in no way invalidates 
the literary criticism therein. The pyramiding of hypotheses as 
to the probable social and economic status of the author will 
not provide as reliable a basis for interpretation as the study 
of the actual document, 


F. R. B. GODOLPHIN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


THE ETYMOLOGY AND MEANING OF 
TAQSSAPTOS AND STOMAPTOS, 


In the course of an investigation of compound words in 
Aeschylus, a peculiar folk etymology has come to light which has 
long gained credence and is accepted even in the new Liddell and 
Scott, The word erópapyos (first occurring in Aeschylus, Septem, 
447) “noisily-prating, loud-mouthed” seems to be modelled 
directly upon an earlier coinage of Pindar, yAdooapyos (Frag. 
incert. loc. 125 [Bowra] from Pap. Osy., III, 408b; cited as 
Parth. Fr. 13b 67 in Liddell and Scott), of the same type and 
meaning. Aeschylus merely substituted ørópa for yAdooa as the 
first compound member. The second member, -apyos, fell 
victim, however, to folk etymology, which explained it in 
yAóecapyos as dAyos With dissimilation of A; and in erópapyos 
as a direct transfer of the second member from the Pindaric 
compound. 

According to this theory, then, traceable to Pollux (II, 101) 
and possibly originated by the late grammarians, yAéooapyos was 
a dissimilated form of yAécoaAyos, compounded of yAdcoa and 
dAyos “ pain,” and meaning specifically * talking till one’s tongue 
aches” (Liddell and Scott).? The -aAyos form of the compound 
is the ordinary one in late Greek (Pollux, II, 108; VI, 119; 
Demophilus, Sent., 7 ; Josephus, A. J., XVIII, 6, 7). The deriva- 
tive yAeccaXyía, originating with Euripides (Medea, 525, Andr., 
689), is found also in late Greek. The word cropadyia, a medical 
term meaning “ mouth-disease” (rò 8$ êv ordpare voonpa) is also 
said to mean “ garrulity " (5 $Avepía) in Pollux, IT, 101. To 
prove the point Pollux cites denominative verbs oropaAyeiy and 
yAwooadyelv the sole meaning of which is * to have a sore mouth,” 


2 Aeschylus’ practice of borrowing draf Xeyóneva and rare words from 
his predecessors, Pindar especially, and modifying them slightly to 
become his own coinages is well established: cf. dfv-yAveus (Frag. 363) 
with «Avkómikpos (Sappho, 40); áXg6ógavris (Agam., 1241) with wev5ó- 
parvis (Herodotus, ete.) ; eleómıy (Suppl., 617) and é£órw (Agam., 115) 
with xarómiw (Theognis, etc.). With Pindar ef. óp8ouávrei (Agam., 
1215), a derivative of ép9éuavris (Nem., 1, 61); óp6obixatos (Hum., 994) 
with ép6oBikas (Pyth., 11, 9), etc. 

‘Liddell and Scott (8th ed.), after Pott, Etym. Forsch., II, p. 98, 
claim that the forms in -apy- are Attie for -aMy-! 
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apparently late medical terms.? It is worthy of note that 
yAdéooadyos nowhere means “ having a sore tongue," and no form 
*orópaXyos OCCUTS. 

Aside from the semantic crudity of this etymology, one would 
be surprised if Pindar in coining such a word as yAdooapyos 
would employ the device of dissimilation; in so doing he might 
have been altogether misunderstood. It would be even more sur- 
prising that Aeschylus—if indeed he would choose a word of such 
homely etymology (which he certainly would have recognized, 
had Pindar so intended) as a basis for coining a similar one— 
did not observe that in orópapyos there was no occasion for dis- 
similation. Indeed dissimilation would utterly obscure the 
meaning of his word, for he could hardly expect his hearers to 
call to mind a word somewhere in the poems of Pindar as the key 
to understanding his point. 

But there are linguistic objections to the etymology even more 
compelling. A compound of an s-stem, such as dAyos, ought to 
show the s-stem adjectival suffix -ys: cf. dvadyys, Oupadyys, ogv- 
aXyjs, and many others. In fact, no compounds of dAyos in 
classical Greek have the -os, -oy termination.: The words 
*yAcacaXyjs and *oropadyys, lost late analogie compounds derived 
from dAyos? and having no connection with yAéecapyos and 
ordpapyos, must have existed as sources of the verbs yAwooudyéw 
and eropaXyée. Note that no -apy- forms of these verbs are to 
be found. When Pollux (in II, 101 mentioned above) comments 
that oropaàyia “ mouth disease” may also connote “ garrulity,” 


3 crouadyla, crouaNyet»* hAKGoba Tò oróua. yAwooradyla, yAwooadyeir 
Aéyovro yàp ày kal éml rdv Kara yAdrray éhxdv, Pollux, IV, 185. The 
citation of erouaMyla with cropadyety and yAwocodylia with yAwooadyeiy 
(both verbs ära deyéuera) in an attempt to connect them with the 
adjectives oréyapyos and yAdocapyos leads Liddell and Scott into the 
curious error of translating yAwooadyéw “ talk till one's tongue aches,” 
while Pollux expressly states the meaning to be “have a sore mouth.” 
But in citing crouaMyée from the same passage Liddell and Scott give 
the correct meaning as cited by Pollux. 

* xepadaryés, cited in point (as xeóáAaMyos!) by Liddell and Scott 
(8th ed.), is merely a comparatively rare f.l. occurring in a few MSS 
for xedaradyis, the correct and well attested form. ¢épadyos, a com- 
pound of a different type, occurs only in Nicetas Eugenianus (6,215), 
a twelfth century Byzantine poet, who has doubtless coined a false form. 

5 Cf. keóaAaMy-éo and -ta beside kepaħaàyhs (Hippocrates, ete.) ; dopu- 
ahy-éw and -la beside åopvaNyhs- 
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he is erroneously confusing the two distinct groups of words; 
nowhere else is orépapyos, -ía written with -A-. Ile was perhaps 
led into the confusion by the existence of the variants yAóocapyos- 


yMéecaXyos and the identity of yAwooaAyia and cropapyia in 
meaning. 

The first occurrence of -A- in any of these compounds is found 
in Euripides, who twice uses the derivative yAeccaAyía “ wordi- 
ness," first in the Medea (riv onv oropapyov, ð yóvat, y^oocaAy(av, 
Medea, 525); then in the Andromache (yàwooaàyia contrasted 
with wpouybia, 689). It is probably these passages, the first of 
which is reminiscent of Aeschylus, which afford the starting 
point of the subsequent misinterpretations. Because of the 
proximity of erópapyos in the Medea passage Euripides was led to 
accomplish the fatal assimilation of -p- to -A- in yAwooadAyia, 
to avoid immediate repetition of the second member. Once born, 
this form he again wrote in the Andromache. Philo (IV, p. 246, 
13 [Cohn]) è and Plutarch (Moralia 510a) followed suit. These 
are the only occurrences, since the yAwooadyla of Pollux has 
another source.” Once given the form with -A-, the analogic 
proportion * yAeccapyla: yAwooaAyia : : yAdooapyos : X gives us 
the later yAóccaAyos. 


°yAwooadkyla in Philo, IV, p. 246, 13-14 (Cohn) smacks strongly of 
this assimilation in the phrase yAwooadyia xal áxáXMwvov cróga, with 
which compare V, p. 13, 12 (Cohn) crowapyle . . . kal áxaMveo yAdoon, 
in which Philo for the purpose of variety reverses the members of what 
is apparently a cliché with him. If he associated the two words so 
closely, he must have recognized the identity of the second members of 
the two compounds. Accordingly, then, we should expect -aħyla in both 
if the derivation were from yos: in yAwooadyla as the original undis- 
similated form (how strange after so many centuries if dissimilation 
had been supposed in the parent adjective yXóccapyos!), and in 
*erouaMyla, first because we should expect the exact transfer of the second 
member of yAwooadyia, second since there is no occasion here for dis- 
similation, To regard yNwooahyia as assimilation settles the whole 
enigma. 

TyNerrapyla in Lucian, Lexiphanes, 19 has a different origin and 
meaning (<d-epyla). Lycinus has just asked Sopolis the physician to 
eure Lexiphanes of his Malapropian wordiness: My éué, ZóoM, àAAà 
Tovrovl Avkivos, Os wepipavas  uakkoà kal árüpas wcopcruuévovs óMaÜorypu- 
rousty ofertas kat karè tov Meynodpxou tov Ndutov ciermhv kal yXorramyíav 


PINAL 5 dx ien] narvor em ef an Afite wed inta pp Guanes ite 


tutiw does dpi oce pos me an die olly tpoyrk. 6 ee Ly Oy 7, 
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What then is the source of our words yAdcoapyos and orópapyos 
with their noun derivatives? They are simply compounds of 
yAéooa and cróga with the adjective ápyós “bright > clear 
(>loud ) ” to mean “having a loud tongue” or “ mouth.” 
From an Indo-European point of view this semantic develop- 
ment of ápyós as “loud” is nothing unusual but is another case 
of the well-known relation of “sight-sound " meanings inherent 
in IE words of brightness: cf. the IE root *bhà- at the base of 
both $aívo and nui. Xagmpós offers a close parallel, frequent in 
the meanings “loud, clear”; bmépAaumpov Demosthenes, 818, 22, 
“very loudly” (in Aristophanes, Nub., 571 meaning “ very 
bright”) and daavés Pindar, Pyth., 4, 505 are cases in point. 
The Latin cognate of ápyós, argutus, has both meanings, “ bright, 
clear ” and “ clear sounding, prating.” 

The compound of noun + adjective is admittedly rare. 
Aeschylus, however, affords us other examples. Aʻrapyos (occur- 
ring first in Frag. 304, 5), “ with white coat,” is a compound of 
ápyós in its “sight ” meaning, of the very same type. Perhaps 
these compounds are modelled on the analogy of the Homeric 
IióBapyos, the name of a horse, a compound of wots and ápyós 
(reversed order compounds as proper names are not infrequent) ; 
and of zoSdxys, a crystallization of the common Homeric phrase 
rovs wéSas óxós, in which the first member may be said to stand 
in the relation of accusative of specification. Aeschylean 
examples showing other case relations are Sopíuapyos (Septem, 
687) and vuxricepvos (Eum., 108), whose first members stand in 
a dative relation; both these words are ära Xeyóueva— perhaps 
an indication that the poet liked the type. 

Since the compound-type of noun -+ adjective is rare, we 
perhaps have another reason why the compounds yAdocapyos and 
ordpapyos were confused by the late grammarians, who were led 
into the unconscious error of attempting to simplify a rare type 
to the common pattern of noun -+ noun, and hit upon dAyos as 
affording a possible interpretation. 

Ww. H. WILLIS. 


Yarn UNIVERSITY. 


FROM ASIA MINOR TO INDIA. 


The tetradrachm of the “tyrant” Heraus, which was recently 
acquired by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and discussed 
by R. B. Whitehead in the Numismatic Chronicle, 1940, pp. 
120 f. and plate VIII, 11, is a restrike, as has already been 
noticed by him. It has now been possible for me to discover 
which type of coin was used. The new Obv. of the Cambridge 
piece cannot conceal remains of HANAPO down on the right, 
and, in addition, on the left of the king’s head an upright B, 
and more likely a than a monogram below this letter. Accord- 
ingly it is certain that a posthumous Alexander tetradrachm 
of spread fabric and thin flan of the type minted in Asia Minor 
during the second century B.C. came into the hands of the 
mint-masters of Heraus. The remains on the left of the restrike 
make it likely that the original coin formed part of the issue of 
Phaselis in Lycia which had dates of a local era over a © on the 
left of the Rev.? 

It should be noted that Rostovtzeff * has recently proved that 
the output of this and the other posthumous Alexander mints of 
Asia Minor in the second century B. C. was widely used in the 
eastern provinces of the Seleucid Empire. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that they came from western Iran over the frontiers 
of the state of Heraus in northwestern India. Many pieces from 
the mint of this ruler, who was, perhaps, also known to Chinese 
sources,* have been found in Afghanistan and western Turkestan, 
thus indicating either close political or commercial relations of 
Heraus with the countries north of the Hindu-Kush on the main 
trade route between Hellenistic Asia Minor and China. 


F. M. HEICHELHEIM. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


* Cf. also Friends of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Thirty-Second Annual 
Report (1940), p. 1 with plate. 

? C£. E. T. Newell in Anatolian Studies Presented to William Hepburn 
Buckler (1939), p. 292 and pl. X, 3. 

* Cf. M. I. Rostovtzeff, “Some Remarks on the Monetary and Com- 
mereial Policy of the Seleucids and Attalids,” in Anatolian Studies 
Presented to William Hepburn Buckler, pp. 277£., and idem, The Social 
and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (1941), pp. 655f., 1480 f. 

* W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India (1938), pp. 342, 505 f. 
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REVIEWS. 


Aucusro RosTrAGNI. La letteratura di Roma repubblicana ed Au- 
gustea. Bologna, 1939. Pp. 514. (Istituto di studi Romani: 
Storia di Roma, XXIV.) 


A German reviewer of this book, writing in Gnomon, begins his 
article with a flourish of trumpets. “ After the victory of Vittorio 
Veneto,” he declares, “ the Italian people with the Fascist revolution 
stepped once more into the van of European culture, and under the 
guidance of a Roman Fiihrer broke a coalition of fifty-two states 
and founded an Empire.” It is that spirit which is producing the 
enormous History of Rome of which Mr. Rostagni’s work is volume 
24, The aim of the series is frankly to glorify Italy and its capital 
Rome, VUrbe, and to justify the policy of the Fascist party by 
identifying its ideals with the best and greatest of ancient, mediaeval, 
and renaissance Rome. It is therefore scarcely possible for it to be 
a critical history in the real sense of the word. It is not intended to 
tell the whole truth, but to arouse feelings of admiration. The valu- 
able, but disruptive, force of aesthetic and spiritual doubt is carefully 
excluded from it; and, since the lesson it wishes to convey must be 
assimilated more by the emotions than by the mind, and more by a 
disciplined mass of students than by an intellectual élite, it is simpli- 
fied to the point where its effect is not incisive, but massive. The 
Party does not want criticism; the Party wants obedience. 

These considerations did not occur to me until I was half-way 
through Rostagni’s book and was attempting to find reasons for my 
disappointment. I do not know whether he is an ardent Fascist or 
not, and if his book were good I should not much care. I found a 
good deal to admire in his Arte Poetica, which was written for a 
very different purpose, and on a very different method. In this work 
I found little to admire except the systematic bibliographies, and, 
every now and then, a penetrating summary of one argument or col- 
Jection of facts. For the rest, the chief themes of the book were in 
my judgment false, the separate chapters were usually inadequate, 
and there were numbers of remarkable misinterpretations and errors 
of emphasis. 


The prineipal theses of the author are (1) that Roman literature 
is just as genuinely original as Greek literature, on which it is falsely 
eonsidered to be dependent; and (2) that it is not an imitation of 
Greek literature, but rather that it continues and transcends Greek 
literature and marks a definite and important advance upon it. 
Rostagni makes these points again and again, sometimes separately 
and sometimes in conjunction. Obviously he wants his readers to 
believe them, and it concerns us to examine the proofs he advances. 

In the first place, he asserts that it is a relic of antiquated romantic 
notions to call Greek culture original, in contrast to Latin culture. 
The primacy of Greece, her unique position as creatrix of European 
art, science, and philosophy, was “a privilege of precedence and of 
lucky coincidences that can never recur” (pp. 6-7). I take that to 
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mean, first, that Greece invented so many eternal art-forms and 
asked so many fundamental questions merely because she happened 
to start before the Romans; and, second, that the richness of her 
cultural life was due merely to the haphazard combination of differ- 
ent productive elements in one unexpectedly fertile amalgam—the 
Dorian lyric and the Attic iamb in tragedy, perhaps, or the sensible 
autochthonous Athenians with their eager questing Ionian kinsmen 
in the sixth century. But both of these ideas are examples of the 
familiar effort, not to explain genius, but to explain it away. The 
“privilege of precedence” is almost complete nonsense. On Ros- 
tagni’s own theory (pp. 52f.) the Italians had been in possession 
of some primitive dramatie forms of their own for centuries before 
Livius Andronicus introduced a play on the Greek model. Why did 
they not, then, create an art-form as beautiful and rich as Greek 
tragedy? They were not debarred from it by Greek “ precedence," 
as one mathematician is debarred from claiming a theorem previously 
published by another. It was simply that they could not. When 
they did make a Roman tragic drama, it was the praetexta—simply 
a Greek form taken over entire, with contemporary or historical 
Romans instead of mythical Greeks, and often with the splendid 
tragic lyries replaced by parades and processions. As for “lucky 
coincidences,” fortunate combinazioni, it is a slander on genius to 
call it luck. Doubtless it was lucky for the world when a young 
Polish gentleman with strong national sentiments, exquisite taste, 
and nimble fingers coincided with the romantic movement and post- 
Napoleonic Paris and a score of harmonie innovations. But Frédérie 
Chopin’s music was more than luck: it was effort and perception 
and suffering; it was genius. And so was the Greek achievement. 
Rostagni adds another reason for disbelieving in the comparative 
originality of Hellenic culture. A hundred and fifty years ago (he 
says), before Greek prehistory was explored, the current romantic 
notion was that the culture of Greece was native to the soil and had 
sprung from it spontaneously; whereas now we know that Greece 
“profited largely from the influence of very ancient civilisations 
which had flourished among various eastern peoples” (p. 7). Now, 
this is a striking misinterpretation of the facts. It is true that we 
have now come to realise the debt of Greek culture to previous 
civilisations, some of which belonged to the Near East. But the 
relation between the thoughts and skills which they gave Greece and 
the work which Greece achieved with their help is hugely different 
from the corresponding relation between Greek influence and Roman 
culture—so different that it is fatally misleading to compare them. 
It is possible to understand Greece without knowing anything of her 
P ereer: It is impossible to understand Rome without knowing 
reece. 


Next comes a larger and more complex argument. Rostagni 
asserts that the vulgar error of believing Roman literature to be 
c estiel donondent on Gresk influence is caused by the faet that 
Doc oom nd desly fe the third eontury. “in chytomsty direct rele- 
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“ obviously direct relation,” the efflorescence was not caused by sud- 
den contact with Greek stimuli. “There was a new factor which 
stimulated spiritual and intellectual vigour. It was not Hellenic 
influence, not the ‘schooling’ of the Greeks, but the political 
progress of Italy achieved through the virtue of Rome” (p. 8). 

He expands this argument into three interlocking proofs. First: 
the impact of Greek influence was not sudden. The * greater pene- 
tration of Hellenism ” about 250-200 B. C. “ was the result of gradual 
and harmonious fusion, and kept along the line of the principles 
marked by authentie Roman tradition? (p. 101). Second: the Greek 
influenee was subordinate in importanee to the politieal position of 
Rome. Rome imposed upon Italy “unity of language, literature, 
and spirit. . . . If the Romans had been absorbed, penetrated, and 
conquered—as we are told they were—by Hellenism, how could they 
possibly have kept their language, which is the greatest sign of 
spiritual independence?” (pp. 8-10). Third: the “ political unifi- 
cation of Italy " allowed the several peoples of the peninsula to make 
contact with one another and broke down the barriers of the 
provinces, thus revealing a vaster horizon to all the Italians (p. 9). 
Let us examine these heads separately. 

(I) Rostagni gives no real evidence to prove that the fusion was 
gradual and harmonious. He cannot. Of course Greek influence had 
been infiltrating into Italy for centuries: before it suddenly revealed 
itself in its full direct blaze to the astonished eyes of the Romans. 
But practically all the evidence, and almost unanimous confirmation 
from Roman scholars themselves, goes to show that Rome’s first 
immediate contact with Greek culture in the third century was an 
abrupt spiritual revolution. 


Poenico bello secundo Musa pinnato gradu 
intulit se bellicosam in Romuli gentem feram 


sang, with more truth than poetry, Porcius Licinus; and Horace 
said the same thing more gracefully and more emphatically in Ep., 
TI, 1, 156 f.: 


Graecia capta ferum uictorem cepit, et artis 
intulit agresti Latio. 


The capture of Greece introduced uncivilised Rome to culture. 
(Horace and Poreius Licinus cannot be described as modern scholars, 
so that Rostagni’s moderni filologi, p. 7, needs some qualification. 
But, modern or ancient, he will have none of them: Horace’s epi- 
gram, he says, “inspired by the tastes and preconceptions of the 
Augustan age, is fundamentally erroneous and unjust.”) It is need- 
less to heap up evidence that Rome was at that time uncivilised. 
Polybius saw Roman soldiers playing checkers with priceless pictures 
squared off for cloths (Polybius XXXIX, 2, 2). L. Mummius— 
nearly a century after Livius! first play—contracted with the ship- 
pers of his Corinthian loot to replace any damaged masterpiece with 
a new one (Velleius Paterculus, I, 13,4). In 167, L. Anicius brought 
the best actors and musicians from Greece to give a show at his 
Illyrian triumph. As soon as the musicians began to play, he sent 
a lictor to tell them to “make a fight of it,” åywviterĝau, so that 
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they had to change the concert into a sort of free-for-all serimmage 
(Polybius XXX, 22). The ineessant opposition of the Roman offi- 
eials to the very existence of a theatre and actors, to the teaching 
of Greek philosophers, and to the training offered by Greek orators, 
is well known, though Rostagni mentions it only eursorily. Poeticae 
artis honos non erat, said Cato approvingly, contrasting the Hellen- 
ised present with the good old days in which Romans were Romans. 
These instances, and many others, are enough to show that the 
Romans were bewildered when they came into direct contact with 
Greek culture, that they felt it strange, that the contact was the very 
opposite of gradual and harmonious and traditional fusion. 

(II) If Rome was penetrated and dominated by Hellenism, how 
could she keep her language? Because a language is never imposed 
on a uation except by superior numbers or, sometimes, by political 
domination. The Jews abandoned Hebrew when outnumbered by 
their neighbors. The Normans abandoned French when outnumbered 
by theis subjects. The Gauls, the Carthaginians, the Oscans, the 
Iberians abandoned their language when politically dominated by 
Rome—and even then, as we know from anecdotes and relies, not 
entirely. The Japanese never abandoned their language although 
they were culturally dominated by China for many centuries. The 
unhappy inhabitants of what had been the fairest part of Italy were 
brutally dominated, and in many eases (e. g. Tarentum) either 
killed or enslaved; this powerful argument gradually “ barbarised ” 
them (Hahn, Rom und Romanismus, pp. 19 £.). It is surprising that 
they managed to retain even the small proportion of their language 
and culture which did survive. But no one has ever claimed that 
Rome was so deeply influenced by Greece as to think of changing 
the official language of her laws, her senate, her army, and her com- 
mon people. To say that she managed not to do so is to break 
down an open door. 

(III) What Rome achieved in the third century was not the 
“unification of Italy." Still less did she * make all welcome and all 
equal under her guidance” (p. 9). That is either an elementary 
blundor or a deliberate misstatement. The Italians were not given 
equal rights with the Romans, or with one another, and they were not 
unified—unless Rostagni defines unity as subjection to a single 
oppressor. For generations yet to come they harboured their per- 
petuum i» Romanos odium (Livy, III, 4, 2; VIT, 30, 7; XXXI, 7, 
12, ete.) and thought of their uniflers as raptores libertatis, lupos 
(Velleius Paterculus, II, 27, 2). They were conquered and domi- 
nated by Rome, and it was Roman domination, not Italian unity 
and progress, which was the occasion for the appearance of early 
Latin literature. 

And, although Latin literature was written by men from all over 
Italy, it was written at and for Rome, exclusively. The Odusia was 
created by an ex-slave from unhappy Tarentum for a Roman elass- 
room. The Belum Poenicum dwelt on the foundation and destiny 
whe Gre deunnent civ: its cespty Üeneeend. how {bat it vos 
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transiit Melitam 
Romanus exercitus, insulam integram urit 
populatur uastat, rem hostium concinnat. (fr. 37.) 


All the tragedies were either about Greek myths or about the glories 
of Romes history and Romes present—Romulus, Clastidiwm, 
Sabinae, and so forth. Naevius, the truest Roman of them all, is 
sometimes credited with a more broadly Italian view; but the joke 
about Praenestini et Lanuini hospites in his Ariolus does not go 
beyond the frontiers of Latium; and his Tarentilla was probably a 
Tapavrivy in the original. Early Latin literature was never Panitalie 
as early Greek literature was Panhellenie. What truth there is in 
this argument of Rostagni’s is a far less elevated truth than he 
would have us believe. It is that Rome had, after a series of suc- 
cessful wars, become rich and powerful and had leisure to take in 
any culture which was offered her. She therefore attracted authors 
and artists and teachers from all over Italy and Greece—men who 
saw a chance to make money (like Plautus) or prestige (like Livius, 
president of the collegium seribarum, and Ennius, whom the Roman 
officials deigned to make a Roman citizen in his poverty-stricken old 
age). The wise, as Simonides said, must sit at the doors of the rich. 
Unificazione politica, meaningless at that time in the legal sense, is 
equally meaningless in the spiritual sense. Roman domination, not 
Italian unity, created the new poetry: in the sense that it offered 
rewards for its creation by men who were mostly neither Romans 
nor even free-born Italians. 


In his final argument, Rostagni goes straight to the point. The 
Romans copied every literary form except satire and farce from the 
Greek. They borrowed every metre and even the quantitative system 
in verse and prose from the Greeks. For many centuries they 
modelled all their prose and verse on Greek types. They took nine- 
tenths of their subjects from Greece, subjects ranging from Aeneas 
to Priapus, from Jason to Chremes, from Epicureanism to Stoicism. 
How then can Roman literature be called original? 

He replies that these borrowings are superficial, not essential. 
Despite “the appearance of imitation” (p. 101), the Roman spirit 
proceeded along its own path. The plots and the forms which were 
borrowed were “nothing but material and external things (ma- 
terialità ed esteriorità) and did not influence the deep literary and 
artistic spirit" of Roman literature. I find it quite impossible to 
believe this principio evidente, fondamentale e inderogabile (p. 12), 
all the less since little attempt is made to prove it. When Ennius 
and Varius and Seneca all write of Thyestes, when Rome's first 
historians aetually write in Greek, when every Roman poet boasts 
of equaling Homer or Hesiod or Aleaeus or Callimaehus, when 
Roman literature is full of direet translations and thinly-veiled 
adaptations from Greek, that connexion cannot be called material 
and external. Such dependence on foreign models was not shown 
by Rome in any field except philosophy, science, and the arts. Com- 
pared with Roman law, compared with Roman strategy, compared 
with Roman government, Roman literature is very, very far from 
being fundamentally independent, essenzialmente autonoma. 

No one, of course, would claim that Latin literature is simply a 
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mirror-image of Greek. Although much of what the Romans bor- 
rowed was essential, they contributed much that was vital to their 
finished product. Rostagni, however, spoils the force of much of 
his argument in this direction by his abuse of scholars who have 
endeavoured to distinguish Latin contributions from Greek borrow- 
ings within one author or one genus. He is sometimes drawn to 
extend this abuse to all who have dared to criticise the merits of 
any Latin poet. Here are two typical passages: 


Most Terentian criticism is still engaged in foolish discussion of 
the same old gabble—about the possibility of denying Terence 
the paternity of his own comedies, about his plagiarisms, and 
about other such questions—or else it is occupied in debating, 
with equal stupidity, the problem of his Greek models: a prob- 
lem which, instead of being confined to its proper limits, those 
of scholarly research, is rather applied to aesthetic ends, namely 
to the purpose of determining the originality and the artistic 
merits of the poet (p. 420). 


Aesthetic critics have spent much effort on the Aeneid, but it 
has been mostly misdirected: it has applied to Vergil’s work 
the standard of what are supposed to be the laws of heroic 
poetry, and has therefore brought out all kinds of imperfee- 
tions and weakness, faults in the development of the action, in 
the characters of the chief personages—Aeneas especially—and 
so forth. These judgments, or rather prejudices, though depend- 
ing on intellectual attitudes which belong to other ages than 
ours, are not wholly abandoned today, and appear in the 
majority of monographs and commentaries (p. 440). 


This petulant attitude to the work of generations of scholars, along 
with the rather juvenile belief that we now live in a better age 
(antiche dicerie, pensiere proprie d'aliri tempi, ete.), could be 
justified only by a much greater apparatus of scholarship than 
Rostagni displays and in its present context awakens distrust rather 
than agreement. I am willing to be convinced, but not to be 
shouted at. 

Not, then, in detail, but in bulk, Rostagni tells us what is truly 
original in Latin literature. He gives four answers. 

He says, first, that many things which were originally Greek en- 
tered Italy from the eighth century onwards, and were acclimatised 
in Italy for so long that they can fairly be called Italian. Such, for 
example, were many myths and legends (some of which came through 
Etrusean channels). Such were literary types like the mimes of 
Sophron—which are usually considered part of the Dorian farce 
tradition—and the phlyakes of Rhinthon. In one paragraph Ros- 
tagni actually implies that the rhetoric of Gorgias and other Sicilians 
directly influenced Roman oratory, and that it can be called truly 
ltalian rather than Greek because it was created in Italy. 
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Leontini e degli altri maestri sicelioti, che ha affinità con la 
retorica a cul in ogni epoca appaiono molto inclini i Romani 
(pp. 29-30). 


This kind of argument appears to me to confuse the issue. The 
Italians preferred, as he says, the myths of Aeneas and Odysseus to 
others, and “acclimatised” them quite early; but they were none 
the less Greek myths. Gorgias influenced the Roman orators 
(although not directly!); but he was none the less a part of the 
main stream of Greek literature, as Plato well knew. A model, a 
myth, is none the less Greek if the hinterland of Magna Graecia 
likes it and borrows it. 

He goes on to add that a great deal of truly Italian literature 
survives in Roman work which was produced after direct contact 
with Hellenism. For example, Plautus was much influenced by the 
Atellan farce. The Bellum Poenicum of Naevius was “a sort of 
carmen conuiuale” (p. 77)—i. e, it was, although more elaborate, 
recognisably akin to the clarorum uirorum laudes atque uirtutes 
which Cato (Cicero, Brutus, 75) recorded as having been sung at 
banquets many generations before his time. Such was the carmen 
Priami, whose first line, a Saturnian, survives. Rostagni even knows 
what these pre-Livian lays were like. Their special, non-Greek 
characteristic was that they intermingled the world of contemporary 
history with the world of myth (p. 50). That may be so. We have 
no evidence whatever to prove it, and Rostagni advances none. As 
a matter of fact, the seanty fragments of Naevius’ poem would show 
that it contained few clarorum uirorum laudes, few pire. It 
looks much more like a versified chronicle, like the purely annalistie 
portions of Livy. He further conjectures that some of these carmina 
were dramatic in form, and that the carmen Nelei of which one 
iambic line still survives was one of them. How a dramatic poem 
was recited at banquets he does not explain. All he says is: 


It is difficult to determine with absolute certainty whether among 
the anonymous carmina .. . there were any which—although 
in epie-lyrie, that is to say substantially narrative, form-—were 
presented in a dramatic form (!). But it is very probable; and 
it can be asserted with every likelihood for one of them, the 
carmen Nelei. In that work the jambie metre characteristic of 
dramatic poetry is already flourishing, and its connexions with 
Sophocles’ tragedy Tyro are clear (p. 52). 


The assumption that the carmen Nelei was a quasi-dramatie poem 
composed before Livius Andronicus, qui ausus est primus argumento 
fabulam serere, is made without any suggestion of proof and sup- 
ported only by “the light of intrinsie probability? (p. 411). By 
the light of cold fact, the only statement about its date makes it 
contemporary with Livius’ Odusia (Charisius, G.L.K., I, 84, 9, 
reading aeque prisco); and, if it was a tragedy, the intrinsie proba- 
bility is that it was composed after Livius’ first plays, by some other 
member of the guild of poets and actors over which he presided. 
Rostagni’s airy hypotheses are interesting to read, but they become 
a little tiresome when so little proof and so little argument is offered 
to ballast them. 
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Thirdly, Rostagni asserts that when the Romans began to write 
heroic poetry (both epic, p. 50, and tragic, p. 78), they gave it an 
“absolutely distinctive general character,’ which “sharply dis- 
tinguishes Roman poetry from Greek” (p. 50). This was the device 
of associating the world of heroic myth and the world of recent or 
contemporary history in one poetie universe: as in the eighth book 
of the Aeneid. We can discard this argument at once. Through- 
out his triumphal odes, Pindar magnificently connects the heroes 
of his own day with their half-divine ancestors, and illuminates con- 
temporary history by blending it with the tremendous background 
of the sagas. “ Seine Helden sind gegenwirtig lebende und ringende 
Menschen. Er stellt sie in die Welt des Mythus hinein. Das be- 
deutet fiir Pindar: er stellt sie in eine Welt idealer Vorbilder, deren 
Glanz auf sie überstrahlt? (Jaeger, Paideia, p. 285). Nor was 
Pindar the only Greek to write like this. In The Frogs the god 
Dionysus is a perfectly contemporaneous Athenian, who has sailed 
in the fleet and is full of the jokes and gossip of 405 B. C. Per- 
haps the noblest of such assimilations is The Ewmenides, at the end 
of which the Athenians of the fifth century could see their own jury- 
system inaugurated by their ancestors, guided by their own patron- 
ess. It is highly probable that the lost epic poets who lauded 
Alexander connected his deeds with those of his heroic prototypes— 
he himself loved to mythicise his character, his birth, and his 
adventures. Certainly Lycophron’s Alexandra is nothing more nor 
less than a tremendous poetic panorama beginning in the myth, and 
ending, with no loss of continuity, in the immediate present: exactly 
as Ennius’ Annales did. And that very important poet Choirilos 
of Samos introduced some elements of saga into his epic on the 
Persian war (cf. frag. 5, Kinkel); Bethe in R.-E., III, eol. 2360 
cleverly compares that act to the association of the battle of Mara- 
thon and the sack of Troy in the Painted Porch at Athens. 

So, when Rostagni says that this device is “ absolutely distino- 
tive” of Roman poetry, he is mistaken. What truth there is in his 
assertion will, unfortunately, not increase our admiration for Roman 
poetry. It is that the Romans went far further than the Greeks in 
using the device: in fact, too far. Aeschylus knew well enough not 
to show Athena encouraging Themistocles in The Persians. Apollo- 
nius knew well enough not to write of the victories of Ptolemy, as- 
sisted by Ares and Hera. The Greeks had taste. But the Romans were 
able without a qualm to portray Anubis fighting Neptune, Venus, 
and Minerva at the battle of Actium (Aen., VIII, 698), to tell how 
Pallas saved Hannibal from a duel with Scipio by carrying him off 
in a cloud (Silius, Pun., IX, 484) and how Megaera tried to shatter 
the peace of the world by encouraging the ambition of her nursling 
Rufinus (Claudian, in Ruf., I, 741. J; they were able to describe, 
in one and the same poem, the transfor mation of Arachne to a spider 
and the transformation of Julius Caesar to a comet (Ovid, Met., VI, 
100? XV, S13 f£): they did not shrink from explaining how Pan 
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had pursued a lovely and obdurate nymph through the park of a 
Roman millionaire (Statius, Silv., II, 3) ; and thus they started a 
vicious habit which persisted until at least the eighteenth century. 
If Rostagni’s argument that this device is both truly Roman and 
truly admirable were accepted, it would mean that we ought to pre- 
fer the Bellum ciuile of Petronius to that of Luean, and to contem- 
plate with pleasure the spectacle of Nero dressed as Apollo and 
Commodus in the garb of Hercules. It was an exaggeration to which 
the Romans were always liable. “ Abiit ad deos Hercules; . .. 
lieuit esse otioso Themistocli, licuit Epaminondae, lieuit (ne et uetera 
et externa quaeram) mihi," says Cicero in the Tusculans, without 
guessing how vain and foolish it sounds. Certainly it is nof a thing 
to be admired ; for it was only in its tastelessness that it was typically 
Roman. 

Lastly, Rostagni declares that when the Romans took over those 
purely * external and material” things, the genera, the myths, and 
the styles, they infused into them a new spirit, which was truly 
Roman, and which was more advanced than the Greek spirit ever 
was. Graeco-Roman literature, he tells us, was a continuous develop- 
ment culminating in Latin prose and poetry—a development which 
was one phase of a huge spiritual process that actually found its 
climax in Christianity. Greek poetry was essentially focussed on 
the external and the objective world; it did not reason but merely 
looked upon the spectacle of life. It was the triumph of matter, not 
of spirit. But, with continued progress, the human spirit became 
reflective and turned from the Object to the Subject. Greek poetry 
failed to make this new step; but Roman poetry succeeded—partly 
because it came later in the process, partly because it had the ener- 
gies which Greek poetry lacked. The Romans did not, it is true, 
create a mythology equal to that of the Greeks; but they created a 
far greater wealth of psychical themes, and were far better at put- 
ting their own personalities into their poetry. Therefore, concludes 
Rostagni (pp. 15-17), they are rightly ealled not imitators, but 
continuators of the Greek poets. 

Now, is this true? Did the Romans really succeed in reflective 
poetry when the Greeks had failed in it? Of course they did not. 
The whole body of Roman epic is very far indeed from being more 
reflective than Greek epic. In drama there is no comparison—are 
we to pit Euripides against Seneca, or Plautus against Menander or 
Aristophanes? The Roman elegists are not more thoughtful than 
the Greek—even Propertius’ fourth book compares poorly with 
Theognis and Solon for genuine depth of reflection. Not even the 
Roman satirists thought more deeply than their real prototypes, the 
Old Comedians and the philosophieal poets like Crates and Cereidas. 
It can be agreed that the Romans often put more of their own per- 
sonalities into their poetry than the Greeks, although the disappear- 
ance of the Alexandrian elegists and the Lesbian lyricists deprives us 
of some vital evidence. But it is not possible to assert that, for that 
reason, Roman literature represents a higher stage in the process of 
the soul. A later stage, doubtless. Baudelaire is later than Ronsard, 
and more subjective. Leopardi is later than Dante, and more sub- 
jective. But neither of the two epigonoi represents a higher stage in 
the journey of the spirit. I am not saying this merely for the sake 
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of argument. Despite all the energy which Rome deployed in the 
extension and stabilisation of the Empire, it is almost impossible 
not to feel a spirit of exhaustion and despair in all Roman poetry 
after Lucilius and all Roman prose after Cieero. The profound and 
settled melancholy of Vergil—a melancholy which is betrayed not 
only in his pathetic letter to Augustus, not only in his wish to de- 
stroy the unfinished Aeneid, but in the gloom and suffering of the 
entire poem, culminating in the pathos and frustration of the Mar- 
cellus episode—reappears in Livy’s preface and Horace’s Roman 
odes: and it is justified by the increasing hollowness of Silver Age 
literature, and only emphasised by the dark violent gloom of Tacitus 
and Juvenal, before the long silence at last sets in. The develop- 
ment which begins with Homer and ends with Juvenal and Claudian, 
which begins with Herodotus and ends with Apuleius, cannot be 
described as an upward march of the human soul; and it is only 
eatchpenny rhetoric, not scholarly devotion to the truth, which could 
imply that it was, or that its later stages continued and transcended 
its glorious beginnings and its splendid maturity. 


But all this is a useless task, and the Romans themselves would 
have agreed that it was: the Greeks even more so. Rostagni starts 
from the thesis that, if Roman literature is not original, then Roman 
civilisation is less great than we had supposed; and that to prove 
Roman literature to be more highly advanced than Greek is to exalt 
and vindicate the name of Rome (p. 1). 

In the first place, this totally neglects the classical theory of imi- 
tation, the doctrine on which both Greeks and Romans worked. The 
ancients were proud to copy, in the hope that they might equal, their 
mighty predecessors. They believed in change and in completion, 
but little in progress. All that the most boastful Roman poet ever 
wanted to achieve was to equal Hesiod, to be the Umbrian Calli- 
machus, to be Homer reincarnated, to fit Aeolian song to Italian 
rhythms, and so on. Nor was this imitation confined, as Rostagni 
says, to external and material things: there is a good chapter, show- 
ing how deep it went, in Kroll’s Studien zum Verständnis der róm- 
ischen Literatur (VII, especially pp. 159f.). If he had wished to 
convince his readers, he ought to have demonstrated in detail exactly 
how much Terence, for instance, altered and enlarged Menandrean 
comedy (instead of merely saying that Terence “created something 
more largely human and universal" than Menander), and what was 
truly Roman and Cieeronian in Cicero’s contribution to Graeco- 
Roman oratory. This, save for a page or two, he does not do; and 
he pours scorn on those who have tried to do it in detail. 

Again, his attitude neglects what the Romans and the Greeks them- 
selves thought. Hardly any Roman ever ventured to assert that 
Roman authors were superior to those of Greece. No Greek ever 
considered them anything but vastly inferior. Comparison of Greece 
and Rome, often with special emphasis on literature, was a very 
eor mon anhjeet for evifies and nhilosonbers from about 150 B, C. 
Uo] etum 105 A T3? Phosa ion wall knap conde a dn Quin. 
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tilian, X; Cicero begins the T'usculans with another; and traces of 
many such debates appear in Gellius. Nearly all conclude in favour 
of the Greeks. Quintilian grants the Romans superiority in nothing 
but satire (for which there is no exact Greek equivalent), and equal- 
ity only in elegy, history, and—for Cicero's sake—oratory. Cieero 
indeed claims that the Romans improved what they borrowed from 
the Greeks; but, except for his own ease, he finds it rather hard to 
prove; and it is obvious that he is really vaunting his own oratory 
and his own philosophy. Both the manner and the matter of the 
Tusculans, in which he makes this boast, are borrowed from Greek 
philosophy ; and it is diffieult to assert that he has improved them. 

The Greeks never felt that the Romans were “ continuing " their 
work on a higher plane. It was neither political prejudice nor 
national vanity which made them regard the Romans as well-organ- 
ised barbarians. The contemptuous silence with which they treat 
nearly all Roman literature? is an aesthetic and spiritual fact which 
Rostagni ought to have taken into account if he would have us 
believe that it actually improved and transcended the work of the 
Greeks. No account of Roman culture is complete if it passes over 
the derision and hatred which that culture provoked throughout the 
civilised world.* Part of it was historical and philosophical theoris- 
ing: as when Dionysius describes Roman customs as imitations of 
Greek (II, 8 and 12, V, 73, etc.). Part of it was the natural loath- 
ing of the conquered for the conqueror—paene iustum odium, nostri 
imperi, says Cieero, De Prou. Cons., 6. Part of it was a reflex of 
Roman arrogance (Pliny describes his fellow-countrymen as deorum 
quaedam immortalium generi humano portio, N. H., XXXVI, 15, 
118), Roman brutality, and Roman contempt for the “greedy 
Greeky." 5 Graecia facundum sed male forte genus, says Ovid 
(Fasti, III, 102), and the same scorn is expressed or implied in many 
frank utterances of Roman poets and statesmen. But most of it was 
the very real and just feeling that Greece had nothing to learn from 
Rome, except the use of that power which was symbolised in her 
very name, and the political discipline which was at once its pre- 
condition and its product. The rest was tongue-tied barbarism, 
imitative poetry, parroted philosophy, second-hand science, vulgar, 
pompous, infertile art. : 

If then few Romans and fewer Greeks believed that Roman eul- 
ture and in particular Roman literature transcended the achieve- 
ment of Greece, it was Rostagni’s duty to prove that point in detail 
for each period, eaeh genre, and each author; or else to mark the 
exeeptions to his main thesis and to explain them separately. Apart 
from the general arguments whieh I have examined above, and a 
aroy paragraph or two at the end of each chapter, he does not 

o so. 


? Hahn, Rom und Romanismus, p. 198. 

* Peter, Die geschichtliche Litteratur über die Kaiserzeit, I, p. 26; 
Jüthner, Hellenen und Barbaren, VII (Erbe der Alten, 1923); Fuchs, 
Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom; Schnayder, “De Infenso Alienige- 
narum in Romanos Anima,’ Hos, XXX (1927), pp. 113 ff., and Quibus 
Conuiciis Alienigenae Romanos Carpserint (Cracow, 1928); Mahaffy, 
Greek World under Roman Sway, especially pp. 134, 145, etc. 

5 Colin, Rome et la Grèce, especially pp. 668 f. 
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But the general thesis is false. It is not true that a culture which 
does not possess a great and essentially original literature is 
therefore not great. The greatest Athenian poet said that his 
plays were only slices from Homer’s banquets; but Athenian culture 
was not inferior to Homerie culture for all that. The culture of the 
Incas was undoubtedly a very great one, but it seems to have had no 
valuable literature at all. Egyptian culture is not only great but 
awe-inspiring: its tremendous architecture and statuary are artistic- 
ally more important than anything of the same kind in the world; 
but it had no great literature—nothing but songs, hymns, folk-tales, 
religious manuals. Mediaeval western literature is, with few excep- 
tions, negligible; but mediaeval culture was a great spiritual crea- 
tion. In the most solemn passage of the Aeneid, Anchises asserts 
that others may well be botter artists, scientists, and orators than 
the Romans. They must concentrate their energies on another duty: 
it is their mission to rule the world. And Vergil well knew his 
nation's most serious task: he symbolises it in à eontrast at the end 
of the Georgics. Octavian, he says, victoriously 


uolentis 
per populos dat iura uiamque adfectat Olympo. 
ilo Vergilium me tempore duleis alebat 
Parthenope, studiis florentem ignobilis oti. 


That is, the highest effort of the Roman spirit was displayed in win- 
ning wars and imposing a lasting and orderly peaee—not in writing 
poetry, however great it might be. Rome’s mission was to consoli- 
date the rule of political stability and universal law which the Greeks 
had never been able to achieve, and to disseminate a civilisation 
formed of the best Greek art, science, and philosophy, through po- 
litical and social patterns drawn from the best in her own folkways. 
She had to civilise the barbarian West and stabilise the inconstant 
East. Her greatest men, therefore, were not her historians, poets, 
and artists; but her lawyers, soldiers, and statesmen. The road, 
planned by a governor and built by the legions, is the Roman equiva- 
lent of the Gothic cathedral, the Egyptian sun-temple, the Chinese 
philosophical treatise, and the Greek tragedy. Tu, Romane, 
memento. 

Every scholar knows that, and most take it for granted. If Ros- 
stagni, who says he is convinced of the opposite, had proved it 
carefully and minutely, his work would have merited a great deal 
more consideration. On the contrary. His introduction and his 
prefatory chapters to each section are full of his peculiar thenry of 
Roman originality and Roman transcendence, while the separate 
chapters on individual authors are for the most part quietly tradi- 
tional. I found them no more than adequate, although the biblio- 
Riehhie ‘al and critical appendiees were unexpectedly full For a 
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course, a gigantic bibliography. On Horace, Rostagni has about 
8500 words (footnotes included), and a good page and a half of 
bibliography, expanded in a five-page critical appendix bringing out 
most of the chief Horatian problems. Wight Duff has 13,500 words 
(excluding his footnotes and his translation of Sat., I, 9) covering 
a rather larger field than Rostagni. Schanz-Hosius have about 8200 
words (excluding enormous footnotes and a paragraph on Horace 
since the Renaissance) and a bibliography covering eight pages of 
close print. Comparative lengths would have been irrelevant if 
Rostagni had loaded every rift with ore; but he has not. Article 
after article is limited to simple superficial narratives of the poet’s 
life and superficial descriptions of the poet’s works (“the Amores 
are mostly on erotic subjects, though Corinna is a fictitious charae- 
ter... the Ars amatoria, his masterpiece, is a parody of a didac- 
tie poem . . . the Metamorphoses are a huge web of reminiscences 
from Greek and Roman authors . . .") which scarcely ever rise to 
a real intensity of critical appreciation or historical perception. We 
look in vain for separate discussions of such important topics as the 
praetexta, the Roman attitude to history, the development of ora- 
tory, or the changes in the Latin language throughout this period. 

Rostagni’s book must therefore be judged a very mediocre literary 
history which is vitiated by its forced connexion with a false theory: 
like the living men whom Mezentius tied to corpses, sanie taboque 
fluentis complexu in misero. It is, also, the first frankly Fascist 
work of scholarship I have seen, and it arouses great misgivings in 
me for the future. If hundreds and thousands of young Italians 
are to be taught that Roman literature was essenzialmente autonoma 
and transcended the literature of Greece; if millions of young Ger- 
mans are taught that the author of Die Lorelei is unknown, and 
that the greatest figures in Greek and Roman history were demon- 
strably Nordie in blood and therefore German folk-comrades, then 
within two generations Central Europe will have passed into a new 
Dark Age, full of all the particularism and obseurantism of the last. 
Does Rostagni realise what he is doing? And if he does, can he 
help it? I hesitate to suggest whether his intellect is weak, or his 
will, or both. Anyhow, his Letteratura di Roma repubblicana ed 
Augustea has increased my distaste for Italian propaganda and 
vastly decreased my respect for Italian scholarship. That is to say, 
it is a monument, not to the strength, but to the weakness of the 
new Empire. 


GILBERT HicHET. 
COLUMBIA UNIVZRSITY, 
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Roy J. DEFERRARI, Sister M. Invionara Barry, Marrin R. P. 
Macue, A Concordance of Ovid. Washington, The Catholie 
University of America Press, 1939. Pp. ix + 2220. $20.00. 


Roy J. DEFERRARI, Sister Maria WALBURG FANNING, Sister ANNE 
STANISLAUS SULLIVAN. A Concordance of Lucan. Washington, 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1940. Pp. vii + 
602. $6.00. 


The useful index prepared by Daniel Crispin for his Delphin edi- 
tion (Lyon, 1689), often reprinted and best known, doubtless, 
through its incorporation in the fourth volume of Peter Burmann’s 
Ovid (Amsterdam, 1727), after serving thousands of scholars dur- 
ing the past two hundred and fifty years, has now been definitively 
supplanted by a work complete and therefore far more extensive, 
namely, a concordance-index with some 252,000 entries as against a 
scant 105,000 in the Burmann reprint. 

Except for an occasional drag cipnyévov, of course, every word 
that I have compared adds something, as in the following sample 
cases (where D stands for the earlier work, and W for the later): 
vulpes (2D: 8 W); fossa (10D: 11 W); clementia (9 D: 11 W); 
verbum (374 D: 437 W); Aiax (9 D: 22 W); pro, the interjection 
(5 D: 7 W); pro, the preposition (27 D: 282 W); ob (1 D: 8 W); 
and besides, the Washington list ineludes the hundreds and even 
thousands of instances of such words as et, iam, -que, sed, which 
Burmann’s reprint either omitted entirely, or for which the merest 
handful of occurrences was offered; ? because Dr. Deferrari and his. 
colleagues have wisely given us a concordance for the more, and an 
index for the less, colorful portions of the vocabulary. 

The printing (by the off-set method) seems to have been done 
accurately, and a series of brief random samplings, in order to test 
both accuracy and completeness, has disclosed not a single conse- 
qential error of any kind. The basic texts employed are the latest 
Teubner printings, as listed on p. viii, where, by a slight error in 
condensation, Friedrich Vollmer’s text of the Nus is apparently 
ascribed to 1911 instead of 1923. 

One or two matters of technique suggest brief comment. The 
spellings have been standardized so consistently that, although the 
text, for example, prints only volpes, the concordance classifies under 
vulpes (without cross-reference). Whether or not that is the most 
convenient method to follow might be debated. On the other hand, 
all will be glad, I believe, to see the paradigm-order of arrangement 
for inflected words, instead of the strictly alphabetical, which latter 
produces some scattering, and a good many bizarre eolloeations. 
Interesting, at least, is the system of listing all the occurrences in a 
single work of all the inflections of a particular word, and these in 





* Unhappily, however, although expanded in some respects, it was 
distinctly contracted in others and thus rendered on the whole less 
valuable. See R, S. Radford, “ The Crispin Index to Ovid," C. P., XXII 
(1927), pp. 80-4. 

2 Thus, for ergo Burmann gives not a single example, and Crispin 
himself only 91, while the present work lists 102. 
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strict numerical sequence, before passing on to the oceurrences in 
another work. Thus, all the thirty-three occurrences of opto in the 
Metamorphoses, in the order of occurrence (optas, optaris, opta, 
opto, optatos, opto, optasse, optare, ete.) are listed before going 
on to the Fasti and the other works. This procedure clearly has 
saved a great deal of time in collecting and classifying the original 
materials, and it is a convenience, no doubt, for one who wishes to 
study exclusively the vocabulary and usage of each separate work. 
But it complicates matters considerably for those who are concerned 
with merely a single form, like optasse, for in that case the entire 
article must be looked over; and it will also increase the labor of 
those who wish to use a word-list in order to find the source of a 
passage, or to learn whether a particular author ever used some par- 
ticular word-form or phrase. Thus, in an index classified according 
to word-forms, even such a colorless expression as pater arma ferebat 
(Ep., 8, 89) can be quickly caught by looking at the relatively few 
instances of a single form, and still more quickly by comparing 
the passages in which pater occurs with those that have arma in the 
accusative, actually looking at merely the one (or at most two or 
three) in which this particular combination occurs; whereas in the 
present work one must glance over the four solid pages each of either 
pater or arma, even if one avoids the eleven pages of fero. Or, 
again, in an actual attempt, for some other purpose, to locate the 
pseudo-Ovidian abeunt studia im mores, the exact location (Ep. 
Sapph., 83) of which I had forgotten, it took one minute and forty- 
five seconds to find the source in the Washington index and but forty 
seconds to locate it in the Delphin edition, starting to count from the 
moment at which I took up each of the two books. Which method 
of arrangement is really the more serviceable to the larger number 
of seholars is for them to decide; in my own ease I should doubt 
whether once in a hundred times that I use an index I am concerned 
with the collected usage of one single work at a time. Yet this par- 
ticular experience may not be also universal or even preponderant, 
and, until scholars have expressed themselves clearly on the point, 
we should be only grateful for the consistent application of this 
method of classification in a work which is certain to be widely used 
and so will necessarily bring the matter sharply to attention. 

Once more, the order in which the works are cited is scarcely 
defensible from the point of view of rapid use. Something could be 
said for observing the same order as that in the several volumes of 
the particular edition followed; still more for a chronological ar- 
rangement; and most of all, perhaps, for a strictly alphabetical 
order, although the editors have badly managed their business in 
this respect. But none of these has been adopted. Instead the most 
famous poem has been put first, followed by a second-rate work 
closely related to it in subject matter, and then the rest follow in 
the traditional order, which is only roughly chronological, for the 
Epistulae ex Ponto are actually later than the Tristia, yet cited 
before them, while the Ibis was written before most of the Tristia, 
though cited after them, and the Fragments are mostly from works 
anterior to the exile, although none but a pedant would object to 
letting these come last. 

The decision to omit all variant readings of any kind whatsoever 
suppresses, of course, a considerable amount of pertinent informa- 
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tion. That is not so important when a particular conjecture is 
accepted against all the MSS and the implied or recorded objections 
of other scholars, for in any case the user of the index ought to 
consult regularly the apparatus of the best available editio maior. 
Far more serious is the failure to notify the user that in other in- 
stances as well either excellent or unanimous MS authority exists 
for the same word or phrase, or else a competent modern scholar 
has proposed the same thing; because here the user is quite helpless, 
since he cannot improvise such information on the spur of the 
moment. 

For example: Ehwald reads Actaeis at Met., I, 318, with prac- 
tically all the MSS and Bernardini, who absurdly insists that the 
egregious blunder was made by Ovid himself, a contention which is 
about as plausible as to suppose that James Russell Lowell would 
have been likely to confuse the English Channel with the Irish Sea. 
Del Rio, however, long ago saw that Oetacis must have been meant, 
and this reading has been approved by Giering, Lemaire, Riese, 
Merkel, Magnus, Slater, Lafaye, Stange, H. J. Miiller, F. J. Miller, 
even Ehwald himself, in his right mind (1903), and I know not how 
many competent scholars besides. Now the student looking up 
Actaeus has only himself to blame if he disregards the evidence in 
the apparatus criticus; but the one who examines this concordance 
of Ovid for Oeta-Oete and Oetaeus has no possible chance of learn- 
ing the facts about his usage from a word-list which omits highly 
pertinent information of this kind. 

But this type of criticism is merely regret that a work so very 
good is not also a little better still, and that is too much like be- 
clouding gratitude with ungraciousness. Drs. Deferrari, Barry, and 
Maguire have produced an excellent work, indispensable to all stu- 
dents of Ovid. 

Little more need be said about the Lucan Concordance. It is 
accurately reproduced by the off-set method? and follows much the 
same plan as the preceding compilation but wisely undertakes to 
include also “ all variant readings which might possess some impor- 
tance in the establishment of a new text.” Opinion will always differ 
on questions of this sort, but I should think that such a lection as 
abegit (VI, 150), the reading of four out of the six oldest MSS, 
and accepted among recent editors by C. E. Haskins (1887) and 
C. N. Francken (1896), might at least have been considered. Com- 
plete dependence also upon A. E. Housman’s text (the copy before 
me bears the date 1926, not 1927) eliminates from all record every 
word in such lines as he, in his always magisterial and frequently 
insolent manner, removes from the text, sometimes not deigning to 
quote them even in his apparatus.* Yet somebody wrote these verses, 
in at least recognizable if not always beautiful or correct Latin, and 
the total suppression of their contents is plainly an arbitrary pro- 
cedure, Slightly more disquieting is the listing of all the words in 
Co cate now vere (TT, 703A) of whieh Housman says “ finxi,” 

f vu vipon die Vabis 1 indieation ihat choy gre the hnentoa 
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the same thing is done again at V, 535, where two new half lines are 
Housman’s own pure concoction; and still again at IX, 674A, X, 
122A, and X, 472A. But I have made too many indices myself to 
sympathize deeply with anyone who might thus be deceived because 
he neglected to verify his references; on which point Dr. J. W. Fuchs 
of the Hague, in his recent and most useful analytical index to 
Cicero’s De Inventione (’s-Gravenhage, 1937), has expressed no less 
wittily than aptly the sentiment of all of us drudging makers of 
indices and concordances: “Si quis hune indicem inspexerit neque 
ipsius Ciceronis verba perlegerit, si eum index fefellerit, iure 
deceptus esto." 

Like the Ovid Concordance this one to Lucan is clearly indis- 
pensable and accordingly welcome. But one may still properly raise 
the question whether the enormous amount of conscientious labor 
expended upon it might not have been devoted more profitably to 
some of the many bodies of Latin literature without any respectable 
index or concordance at all, because we already have for Lucan an 
excellent index by George W. Mooney, of a date as late as 1927 
(first supplemental volume to Hermathena).® In comparing the two 
I selected arbitrarily the first and the last eighteen words for verifi- 
eation. For the last eighteen words the two works were absolutely 
identieal, but not quite so for the first eighteen. Here Mooney had 
omitted one example of the preposition a at IX, 892, and of course 
he has none of the twenty-nine different words which Housman 
* finxit." 9 On the other hand he lists an additional example of ab 
at I, 439, a line not even given in the apparatus eritieus by Hous- 
man; and two additional important variants, one under abduco at 
V, 162, and the other under abigo at VI, 150. One must, therefore, 
regretfully add that, although careful, accurate, helpful, and indeed 
indispensable, the present Concordance does not completely sup- 
plant Mr. Mooney’s Index,’ although, to be sure, it marks a notable 


advance in comparison with it. 
W. A. OrprATHER. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


ë This is an important point; for example, the number of indices to 
Terence already in print or in MS is almost ridiculous, while far more 
important tasks remain undone. The mere advancement of learning 
(together with notable economy of effort and expense) might have been 
better served in this case by an index or concordance to the Anthologia 
Latina, let us say, plus a mere pamphlet, surely not more than eight 
or ten pages in size, containing additions and corrections to Mr. 
Mooney's Index, which could easily have been pasted in, or even bound 
in, at the back. Much more of this kind of supplement will be needed 
in the future, and not so many wholly new, and therefore expensive, 
publications. [It should be recorded here that, since the preceding note 
was written, Miss Ethel B. Sager, of Toledo, Ohio, has begun an index 
to the Anthologia Latina, and has therefore staked out a claim to this 
important field for herself.] 

9 Of these twenty-nine no fewer than six, or more than 20%, are 
never used by Lucan at all, although doubtless he would have recog- 
nized them. As reincarnated in Mr. Housman, Lucan appears to have 
modified, and presumably also improved, his poetical diction. 

T Of course both works would have been made a good deal more useful 
by including all the important critical variants in the apparatus of 
editions now forty and fourteen years old respectively, together with a 
record of textual criticism since those dates. 
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Euripides, Ion. Edited with Introduction and Commentary by A. 
S. Owen. Oxford and New York, Clarendon Press, 1939. 
Pp. 196. $2.75. 


This volume makes a fourth in the Oxford series of Euripidean 
plays; like its predecessors, it is just the businesslike and first-rate 
edition which the good undergraduate needs—though all of us can 
learn from it, as will shortly appear. Mr. Owen was plainly an 
admirable teacher as well as a fine scholar; throughout, he reveals 
notable skill in lucid, unpretentious explanation; moreover, he puts 
the reader in possession of the latest as well as the traditional 
opinions and interpretations. Metrical comment is full and highly 
competent; under this head falls the finest example of the donnish 
joke in existence—perfectly sound and relevant, but how remorse- 
lessly esoteric! V. 222 runs: 


, p , 
lo. ob Oéms, Ó éévar. 
Xo. oi! dy ... 


Mr. Owen remarks: “The boy's association with the oracle seems 
to have stimulated his gift of propheey. He knows apparently that 
the first word of the reply will begin with a vowel, and thereby save 
his anapaestic monometer from becoming a dochmiac.” How that 
would have rejoiced Gildersleeve or Shorey! 

In v. 1, Elmsley’s vórots xaAkéoww o)pavóv is rightly preferred 
to the vulgate; the breach of Porson's rule is here ineredible. In 
v. 101, I follow Bayfield in accepting Verrall’s (Aéas instead of the 
MS i8/as; no doubt ill-omened words “ in their private conversation ” 
would be bad, but why emphasize that fact? In vv. 168f. Owen 
accepts aláfes—'" you will turn your lovely song to a wail of woe.” 
This strikes me as one of those emendations—I believe they grow 
more frequent; certainly they are common in Murray’s text—which 
give an excellent sense but somehow do not smell like Greek. This 
sounds foolishly “ objective,’ perhaps, but in the end one has to 
judge such suggestions by one's own feeling; and aipdges . . . ras 
kadddbdyyous wðds strikes me as far more Euripidean. On v. 494, 
we are told that the Acropolis is “then to be pictured as containing 
arddia yAoepd.” I defy Owen, Euripides, or anyone else so to pic- 
ture that mass of limestone, with its top of flat uncompromising 
rock in the poet’s day as in ours. Would he ask his audience to 
imagine anything so different? In v. 602, for Aoyíov, which (what- 
ever it means) will not sean, Owen seems to favour Aoyatov = “ pick 
of the citizens”; he refers to Ibyeus' use of the word (Strabo, p. 
59C.). I do not know that it occurs anywhere else, and in Strabo 
it means literally * picked out”: yõua, ds now "Ifflvukos, Aoyatov 
Aifou, Sv rahel éxAekvóv. Schaefer’s Aeyóvrov is not good, because 
no one would alter it to Aoyíov ve. Klinkeuberg's Aóyo re seems 


"ed i avaiable: if looks hard and so might iron alteration but 
nus Dott evo (v. 59). C s. 620 weyers shack! 
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perfect antithesis to áAoís; nor ean I see that the caesura is any 
weaker than that of v. 581, for instance. On v. 890, the statement 
about golden flowers is incorrect; see Pindar, Oi. II, 72. At v. 1029 
occurs the familiar oio" oov 0 Spacov, about which the commentators 
make too much pother. Owen rightly says: “as though Se Opácac" 
That this is correct—that the imperative is felt as a Statement—can 
be. proved by Thucydides, IV, 92, 7: éa. dre ðv pev éjícvrac mpòs 
TOÙS py dpuvopévous émióvres nav: ... As to vv. 1187 ff.—the 
quaint remark that the square of 100 is 10,000, ós Aéyovow oi 
codoi—we get no help from the suggestion that the phrase means 
“as experts direct,” for arithmetie will not change its rules at the 
bidding of anyone, codds or dgodos. Nor must we suppose inter- 
polation; too many editors believe that a silly passage becomes less 
so if written by someone anonymous. We must assume that the 
mass of Athenians did not know how to do the sum 100 X 100. 
Next, why did Euripides drag in this information? AJl I ean sug- 
gest is that he means: “ The marquee was 100 feet square; that may 
not sound big enough for so huge a gathering, but 100 feet each 
way means a bigger area than you might suppose.” (Most people 
are astounded when they hear for the first time that all the m- 
habitants of the earth could be assembled on the Isle of Wight.) 
And we must not forget that, though of course uvpíov is an exact 
numeral here, it does suggest the indefinite use of pupios. V. 1288 
is printed by Murray àAX' éyevópeoÜa mavpós* obcíay Aéyco, Which 
even with his translation (“ Xuthi factus sum: dei sum: de essentia 
loquor") remains sadly obscure. Kirchhoff’s is not much easier: 
à. è warpds årovoig Adyw, “In my father's absence I became in 
name the son of Loxias.” Adyw is bad; by its position it becomes 
emphatic and makes Ion imply that his own argument is a pretence. 
Much the best, though, not too pleasing, is Seidler’s àAX èyevóucoða: 
marpos drovaiay Aéyo, “ You were not Loxias’ son, but your father's." 
“ Ah, but I had become Loxias’ son—I mean, while my father was 
absent.”  éyevóueofa, answering oùkér oba Aogtov, is short for 
èyevópeoĝa Aogiov. In the note on v. 1396 «oA: in Hipp., 1 is said 
to mean “famous.” Surely it has the frequent sense of soA$s, 
“in great power”; “famous” is given by xobk dydyvpos in the 
same line. We may regret, but cannot decently complain, that 
Owen has not cleared up the oft-discussed v. 1424: 768° čo tbacpa, 
Oéodal? ós ebplokouev. One thing seems plain: that the first three 
words can be right only if the rest of the line describes the i¢acpa, 
by something like “corresponding to your statements.” This Bay- 
field clearly saw, but his Aeyév ðs etpicxopey is impossibly crude. 
Owen adds to our collection an unpublished reading iby Prof. A. Y. 
Campbell: 768 čo? hacr, Ednobd F ds eupicxopev, “ your assertions 
tallied every time with our discoveries.” This leaves the first words 
quite futile. Further, I doubt this use of nui with an implied 
accusative: “ you recounted, mentioned (the details).” Certainly the 
one alleged parallel which is offered (Plato, Rep. 613 E) will not 
serve; the passage runs in full: .. paorcyopevot kal à äypoika 
ae ov elva, adnby Aéyoy—simply, ‘ ‘punishments which you 
rightly called brutal.” 

One element in this edition, if not more, will chasten some of us, 
who, being uninterested in early Attic history, may have paid scant 
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attention to Euripides’ frequent essays therein. Owen emphasizes 
it in his Introduction and even provides as a «apojeévgua an 
“ Appendix on the Names of the Tribes.” Whatever value this may 
or may not have in itself, the important point is Euripides’ pa- 
triotism—important, because failure to give it weight may lead us 
into error about his dramaturgy. That is, possibly the deus here 
and elsewhere, instead of being thrust forward to eut the knot (as 
some believe) or to provide a reductio ad absurdum of traditional 
theology (as others hold), is introduced precisely and mostly in order 
to prophesy concerning Athenian tribes, cults, and the like. On 
v. 1549 Owen writes: 


The goddess appears not so much to extricate the tangles of the 
plot (for Ion’s doubts seem to have revived in order to warrant 
her appearance), as to give occasion for a prophecy about the 
future of the Ionian race who should be Ion’s descendants. This 
kind of purpose, which Aristotle (Po. 15) says is the legitimate 
use of the deus ex machina, is a favourite one with Euripides; 
a good example is IT. 1435, where the shipwreck has been 
brought about so that Athena may utter her prophecies. 


That makes a notable contribution to the study of Euripidean 
dramaturgy. I am not at present disposed to believe it—the paren- 
thesis about Ion, for instance, seems to me a grave mistake—but I 
recognize that it merits careful attention. 

The dramatie eritieism itself, though useful so far as it goes, has 
too little vigour and vivacity. A number of points are excellent: 
the discussion of Tvyy on p. xxv, the notes on vv. 4 (New Comedy), 
364 (fencing with pronouns), 806 (a small slip of the poet/s), and 
a number of places (e. g. on vv. 331, 1276, 1307) where Owen points 
out that a phrase or turn of phrase bas been "dragged in" to 
strengthen the tragic irony. His comment on vv. 239 £., that it is a 
sententious reflection to come from a boy, could easily be countered 
by “Yes: an English boy”; Ion recalls much more an American 
youth than anyone in Stalk, y and Co. In truth, the * dragged in" 
irony and the comparatively crude psychology of this play are both 
due to the fact that Euripides here writes not tragedy but melo- 
drama. That is, he dispenses with certain qualities vital to tragedy 
and concentrates upon an exciting show, his one aim—superbly 
achieved—being to get the most out of each scene as it arrives; 
what similarity, for instance, can we detect between the young 
Samuel with his broom and the competent film-hero who vaults over 
the dining-table? Still more obviously, the Paedagogus is neither 
tragic nor comic, but melodramatic; a frisson at all costs is his aim, 
or the aim of his creator. The best stroke of unabashed and mag- 
niflcent theatricality is that agonizing thrill when we believe for a 
moment that we are to be cheated ont of the drayrmpurs after all 
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well-nigh diabolieal eleverness have won him few adherents. Almost 
every scholar rejects his conclusions, but perhaps no one has yet 
given them adequate discussion, argument being replaced by liberal 
use of the words “ fantastic,” “far-fetched,” “ perverse," and the 
like. It is precisely Jon which affords him the strongest ground, as 
all honest readers would (I should imagine) confess. On this 
ground Owen has challenged him and has made the best attack 
upon the whole structure of his Euripidean theory; meeting, how- 
ever, with incomplete success, because he has failed to consider fully 
the theological implications of his own ease. He was content to 
write (p. xxxiv) that the poet’s “ warm human sympathies will not 
allow him to condone the crime of Apollo." That is good, but not 
nearly enough; and, even so, he reveals a tendency to let the god 
down easily by treating Creusa cavalierly, for example on v. 948: 
* She is apt to tell untruths, and it looks as though she were adding 
picturesque touches in order to gain the maximum of pity.” But 
Owen has dealt three telling blows. First, having shown fairly con- 
elusively (pp. xii-xiv) that Euripides invented this story, he says 
(p. xxxiii): “It would be futile to bring forward such a myth 
merely to discredit it." Second, he offers a sound rebuttal of Ver- 
rall’s attempts to discredit the birth-tokens (see notes on vv. 1410- 
1438). Third, on p. xxxv he writes: i 


I£ Xuthus is the father of Ion and Creusa no relation of his, 
the psychology of the play suffers badly, for she and the boy 
are singularly drawn to one another when they meet, and the 
tragedy of the plot largely depends on the fact that mother 
tries to kill son and son to kill mother; all the tragic irony with 
which the play is full has to disappear if she is not his mother. 


Long study of this play has at last persuaded me that it con- 
tains no enigma at all but is perfectly simple; our perplexities, 
though quite natural, are imposed upon it by our modern ideas 
about dramatic art, about enlightened and pioneering playwrights, 
about the Divine Nature as conceived by various kinds of Athen- 
ian. It seems to me that anyone who reads Jon carefully, taking it 
as it comes, with as few theories in his head as possible, cannot but 
assent to these following propositions; whether they contradict one 
another is a further question. 


(i) Apollo, Hermes, and Athena definitely exist as personal 
deities. 

(ii) Apollo is the father of Ion. 

(iii) Apollo has protected lon (a) by causing Hermes to bring 
him to Delphi; (b) by causing Xuthus to accept him as 
his own son; (c) by sending the doves; (d) by sending out 
the Priestess. 

(iv) The birth-tokens are genuine. 

(v) Apollo is untruthful. 

(vi) Apollo is a bungler. 

(vii) Euripides intends to prove the descent of the Athenian 
tribes, through Ion, from Apollo. 
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Discussion or proof of these assertions would be otiose; only two, 
those concerning the doves and the Priestess, seem not irresistibly 
obvious, and even they are hard to disbelieve. Our trouble is that 
we find all seven hard to accept in a mass. Verrall’s perception of 
Apollo’s quality thrust him upon discrediting the tokens and the cri 
du coeur. Others, impressed by the tokens, Apollo’s protection, and 
the “historical” element, gloss over the ignominious collapse of 
Apollo’s schemes. Owen (on v. 1546) misunderstood that tre- 
mendous moment when Jon steps forth to challenge the god. “If 
the oracle were so entirely the fraud that he [Verralll supposes, it 
would have been quite capable of giving a fraudulent explanation.” 
But that is not the point. Ion does not mean to ask: “Are you 
telling the truth?" to which of course anyone could reply: “ Yes.” 
He means: “ You have said that I am the son of Xuthus. You have 
said that I am the son of Phoebus. Explain!” And no explanation 
save one is possible: “I am a clumsy liar, but my intentions are 
good.” That, indeed, is a brief paraphrase of Athena’s bland 
iambies in vv. 1557-1568. 

The correct view, though profoundly distasteful to most of us, is 
simple. Apollo genuinely exists; he is a god, Ion’s father, and 
ancestor of the Athenians; he is also a brute, a liar, and a bungler. 


GILBERT NORWOOD. 
UwrivERSITY OF Toronto, 


LirowEzL Pearson. Early Ionian Historians. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1939. Pp. vi + 240. 


A. work like this, which deals with a whole section of the history 
of Greek historiography comprehensively and yet in detail, is very 
much to be welcomed. For the last few decades have produced 
almost innumerable books and articles dealing with single authors 
and single problems; but the few comprehensive studies which we 
have, like Bury’s Ancient Greek Historians and Shotwell’s Intro- 
duction to the History of History, confine themselves almost exelu- 
sively to those authors whose works have come down to us in their 
entirety and give only a very casual account of those historians of 
whose works we possess only fragments. 

The present work is divided into five chapters. In the first chap- 
ter the author discusses the origin and meaning of the term “ logo- 
grapher" and gives a brief general survey of the origin, develop- 
ment, and character of the pre-Thucydidean historical literature of 
the Greeks. The following four chapters are devoted to Hecataeus, 
Xanthus the Lydian, Charon of Lampsacus, and Hellanieus. In 
cach one of these chapters the author first diseusses the question 
whether ihe works mentioned by later authors are rightly attributcd 
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tributions to make, while his discussion of Hecataeus’ historical or, 
as one may call it, mythographical work is rather short and does not 
contribute very much that is new, except perhaps the comparison 
of the opening sentence of Hecataens’ work with Hesiod, Theog., 
24-28. From the similarity of these two passages the author draws 
the conclusion that “it is quite a mistake to imagine that Hecataeus’ 
words váüe yoddw ös por Soxet àXgÜéa elvas” of yàp "EAXdjvov Aóyo 
moiol re kai yekoio, indieate original and impartial research on 
his part or are evidence for his rationalistie tendencies.” But here 
I ean only partly agree with the author. It is quite true that these 
words do not indicate original and impartial * research," but, as in 
all similar eases—one must also compare the famous opening sen- 
tence of the work of Heraclitus—, those proud words are meant to 
indieate that the author has a new point of view, and in the ease of 
Heeataeus this point of view is undoubtedly that of rationalism. 

The second longest chapter is devoted to Hellanicus. Here too 
the author has many interesting suggestions to make, but he gives 
only an outline of the contents and arrangement of the single works 
and does not attempt a reconstruction in detail, which, at least with 
some of them, would have been quite possible. But the performance 
of this task would have required a special work of probably more 
than the length of the present volume, so that the omission is quite 
natural. But one may perhaps express the hope that someone may 
soon tackle this problem. For, though the subject is not particu- 
larly attractive in itself, a thorough investigation in this direction 
would undoubtedly greatly increase our knowledge of the early 
development of the ehronographie methods of the Greeks. 

The chapter on Xanthus also contains many interesting sugges- 
tions. I think that the author is probably right in his contention 
that the work of Dionysius Scytobrachion was not meant to be taken 
seriously. 

Throughout his work the author not only shows that he is thor- 
oughly acquainted with his subject but also displays a very sound 
and cautious judgment. Yet in so controversial a subject there is 
ample room for disagreement. So I may perhaps take up one 
problem, or rather set of problems, which seems to me of funda- 
mental importance, and concerning which one may perhaps arrive 
at different results. 

In his discussion of the origin and meaning of the term “ logo- 
grapher the author gives a very complete and well arranged account 
of the evidence. This evidence shows very clearly that in antiquity 
the term Aoyoypddos in a positive sense was used only in reference 
to writers of speeches. When used in reference to a historian it 
always has a derogatory meaning and is meant to refer to an ob- 
jectionable attitude rather than to a definite type of historiography. 
This latter use of the word obviously originated from the fact that 
the real Aoyoypádo: the writers of speeches, had become notorious 
for distorting the truth and for using all sorts of embellishments in 
order to represent their cause in the most favorable light. It is for 
this reason—because he thought that they were more interested in 
telling a fine story than in telling the truth—that Thucydides (I, 21) 
called his predecessors Aoyoypádoi referring principally to Hero- 
dotus and Heeataeus. All the later authors who use the word in 
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reference to a historian are influenced by this passage of Thucydides 
and, what is more important, they do not confine its use to pre- 
Thucydidean writers. 

If this is so—and so far I agree entirely with the author—, the 
question arises whether we are justified in using the term “ logo- 
grapher " to deseribe what is usually considered a well-defined group 
of pre-Thueydidean historians. This is not a purely terminological 
problem sinee it involves the further question whether there exists 
any well-defined group of authors which may reasonably be com- 
prised under this name. 

In favor of a positive answer to this second question one may 
set forth two arguments. (1) Herodotus uses, if not the word 
* loyoypádos," yet the word “Aoyorods” in a positive sense. But 
this word has a much wider range than the modern term “ logo- 
grapher. For, just as an romos is a man who makes and writes 
éxn, so 2 Aoyoroids is a man who makes and writes Adyo. which, 
in the earlier meaning of the word, may be either fanciful stories, 
or a description of foreign countries, or an explanation of the uni- 
verse, or a historical account of the past, ete., if only these are 
written in prose. (2) Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Thuc., 5), 
though not using the terms Aoyoypddos or Aoyorods, enumerates a 
great many pre-Thucydidean “historians”? whom he obviously con- 
siders a well-defined group, among them all the writers with whom 
the author deals in the present book. Yet, if one reads Dionysius’ 
description of their common qualities, one finds that the only posi- 
tive quality which he ascribes to all of them is their clear, sober, 
concise style, which yet has its proper charm, and their Ionian 
dialect. As to their historical methods and subjects, they seem to 
have only negative qualities in common, while they differ in 
everything else. 

If this should be the case, or even if there is only a mere possi- 
bility of its being so, I advocate that we cease to use the modern 
term “logographer ” in reference to these pre-Thucydidean writers, 
as the author still does. For it might prejudice an investigation into 
the origin and growth of Greek historiography by creating a bias in 
favor of the assumption that there was a well-defined group of 
authors with a common subject or method. 

In order to illustrate this I may perhaps take up a problem with 
which the author deals in his fourth chapter. He rightly rejects 
most of the titles listed in the Suidas Lexicon as those of works of 
Charon of Lampsacus, since this compendium is very often confused 
in matters like this and since all the evidence is against the assump- 
tion that Charon should have written such a great number of dif- 
ferent works. The author practically retains only two of them, 
expressing some doubt as to three others. But in one of his notes 
the author mentions without further comment that E. Schwartz 
considered it “ self-evident ” that Charon had written only one work, 
the Gpor Aajujakgvüy. Now there arc no self-evident axioms in bis- 
Ies ps there me ja mathematics, aid d£. Sehezriz like all of wa, 
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It is one of the curious facts of the history of ancient historiography 
that loeal history and general history do not mingle until a rather 
late date. The only seeming exception is Hellanieus, who wrote 
histories of Attica, of Lesbos, of Cyprus, ete., in addition to his 
works of general history. But he is only a seeming exception. For 
his *Arrixn ovyypady, his AcoBiaxd, ete., are not only different in 
character from the local chronicles, but, what is more important, 
they are, though probably published one after the other, really parts 
of a much larger systematic undertaking, just as his Aiyurriaxd, 
Tlepoixd, Sxvfixd, etc., are not independent works like the Avdiaxd 
of Xanthus or the Ilepoud of Ctesias but parts of an ethnological 
work of much wider scope. It would, therefore, be very strange if 
the very earliest local historian of whom we know had, at the same 
time, written a Persian history; and all the more so since the chrono- 
graphic methods developed in local and in general history are en- 
tirely different and begin to mingle only in and through the work 
of Hellanicus. 

In other words, it would change the whole aspect of the develop- 
ment of the chronographic and historical methods of the Greeks in 
the earliest period if we could prove that Charon had written a 
Tlepouxd as well as the doo: Aauwtaxnvev. But I cannot find suffi- 
cient evidence. The fact, at any rate, that Athenaeus quotes one 
fragment as “èy rois [epouxois” cannot be considered as such evi- 
dence, though it may have caused the insertion of that title in the 
Suidas Lexicon. For Athenaeus quotes another fragment under the 
heading “èv rois wept llakrógv" which certainly does not mean a 
special work of that title. In analogy to this latter heading the 
“title” êv rots Iepoxois would mean “in that part of the chronicle 
of Lampsacus which deals with the period of the Persian wars,” and 
this is exactly the period to which the fragment in question refers. 

As to the fragments themselves it seems to me that all of them can 
easily be assigned to the pot Aajujakgvóy and that one could also 
show by a comparison with Herodotus that it is most unlikely that 
the fragments which the author—like many other scholars—assigns 
to the Tlepouxd belonged to a special work of that kind. But I can- 
not discuss the single fragments in a review which is already too long. 

Iam convinced that the author would have discussed the Charon brob- 
lem more fully, if he had dealt more in detail with the general prob- 
lems of the development of Greek historiography. He could not do so, 
because he would have had to include a full discussion of the work 
of Herodotus, which was quite outside the scope of his work. So he 
is certainly not to be blamed for the omission. But, just because his 
work is otherwise so excellent and will certainly be much in use, I 
am perhaps justified in pointing out that—whether I am right or 
wrong in regard to the point diseussed—some of the problems 
appear in a different light when considered from the point of view of 
the general development rather than from the point of view of the 
tradition in regard to one single author. 


K. v. Frrrz. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


1 Ephorus' érixóptos Aóyos was, of course, not a local chronicle but, as 
the words jets òè clearly indicate, an ériéeéis in praise of his native 
city. 
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W. BEDELL STANFORD. Ambiguity in Greek Literature. Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1939. Pp. xi-+- 185. 10 s. 6 d. 


This is an interesting and suggestive book which testifies to the 
never-ending richness and variety of Greek poetry. Mr. Stanford 
states his purpose as follows (p. 1): “It was, and perhaps still is, 
& common misapprehension that the more ingenious uses of verbal 
ambiguity were a pernicious product of fifth-century sophistry. Part 
of the function of this study will be to make it clear that this is 
barely a half-truth. Later chapters will show how liberally the 
poets from Homer to Aeschylus used almost all the types of am- 
biguity usually ascribed to the rhetorical theorists who came after 
them, and it will be concluded that what these sophists did was not so 
much to discover new kinds, as new uses, of ambiguity.”? The book 
falls into two well-defined parts, (1) the theories of the rhetoricians 
and especially a discussion of the various types of ambiguity 
(Gpovepia, dudiBorjta, oóvðecis, Statpecis, rpocwdia, ete.), (2) the 
manner in which the poets (Homer, Pindar, and the tragic dramat- 
ists) use ambiguity, and the purposes for which it is employed. 
Comedy is not treated in detail, although the author states (p. 180) 
that “in Aristophanes the art of amphiboly, innuendo, allusion and 
parody reached a degree of expertness rarely equalled in any litera- 
ture.” That he did not consider it worth while to add a chapter on 
comic ambiguities will be a source of regret to many readers. 

The structure of the book and the admission (p. 97) that the 
Aristotelian categories are hardly adequate to cope with the subtler 
ambiguities of poetry might lead us to think that the two parts of 
the book are somewhat unrelated. Actually, this is not at all the 
ease, for the discussion of the rhetorical theories includes illustra- 
tions from numerous writers, not only Greek but Latin (e. g. Cicero, 
Vergil, Seneca, Quintilian) and English (Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Spencer, ete.) ; no student of literature ean fail to find both profit 
and enjoyment in what at first sight appears to be a somewhat dry 
analysis of technical terms used by the rhetoricians. 

To ancient seekers after scientific precision, ambiguity seemed 
dangerous and, when used for the purpose of dialectical dishonesty 
with the avowed intent to deceive, was almost universally condemned 
(cf. pp. 12 ff.). In poetry, however, and especially in drama, am- 
biguity has dramatic and emotional values which must be recognized. 
The author believes that both Aristotle and his successors failed to 
appreciate the value of ambiguity in poetry (pp. 22 ff.; cf. p. 69). 
This is admittedly an argumentum ex silentio; the first extant Greek 
appreciation of the poetic effect of ambiguity is found in an 
anonymous scholiast on Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus. 

The treatment of ambiguity in Homer and Greek tragedy will 
doubtless be of chief interest to most readers. In the Iliad appear 
only the most elementary types of ambiguity and few even of these, 
whereas the Odyssey “exploits many of the more subtle types with 
highly dramatic effect” (p. 98). Stanford explains, and rightly, I 


1 That the attempt to combine poetic practice and rhetorical theory 
Tenda to a hasie confusion in the term “ambiguity” is the opinion of B. 
Farrington in Hermathena, LIV (1939), pp. 170 ff, 
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believe, that the difference between the two epics results from the 
difference in plot and from the increased verbal subtlety needed to 
express the complex scenes of deception in the second part of the 
Odyssey. The famous Otris od res incident is the classie example of 
deception in names and “is the only place in Homer where am- 
biguity and paronomasia motivate a whole episode. Technically it is 
possibly the cleverest use in all Greek” (p. 105). There is quoted 
as an apt comparison the delightful Nobody-episode in Chapter VII 
of Lewis Carroll’s Through the Looking-Glass. 

The chapter on Homer seems quite adequate but does not raise 
the important problems that are suggested by the chapters on 
tragedy, where the author centers his attention on the three plays 
which best serve as illustrative material: the Agamemnon, where the 
ambiguity is primarily conscious; the Oedipus Tyrannus, which 
employs unconscious ironic ambiguity; and the Bacchae, wherein 
Euripides “combines deceptive ambiguity on Dionysus’ part with 
unconscious ‘ Sophoclean’ ambiguities foreshadowing his own doom 
on the part of Pentheus” (pp. 174f.). It is impossible in a brief 
review to do justice to the richness of the material on these three 
plays, and I shall confine myself to a few topics which deserve con- 
sideration. (1) Mr. Stanford accepts the traditional view that the 
audience of a Greek tragedy is “ generally omniscient in all the chief 
events that have been, are, and are about to be when the play is 
happening" (p. 137; ef. p. 164). The problem of the audience’s 
familiarity with the stories of tragedy is exceedingly complex, but 
the results of a new study in this field? strongly support the view 
that the supposed familiarity of the Greek audience has been greatly 
exaggerated. Dr. Pratt shows that in both the Agamemnon and the 
Oedipus preknowledge is not required and the clearly foreboding 
atmosphere stimulates interest and creates expectation of tragic 
events. Thus the effectiveness of much of the ambiguity does not 
necessarily depend upon such preknowledge as is usually assumed. 
(2) Equally important is the relation of ambiguity and tragic or 
* Sophoclean” irony, which Stanford treats in various parts of his 
book (cf. pp. 66-68, 74-76, 138, 164f.). He admits that irony and 
ambiguity are closely related literary devices; he distinguishes (p. 
67) Dramatic Irony, where the character unconsciously says the 
reverse of the actual truth, from Dramatic Ambiguity, where the 
character unconsciously suggests double (but not opposite) raean- 
ings to the audience; the former is a.dramatie device, the latter lin- 
guistic. Sophocles in the Oedipus is a master of unconscious 
“ironie” ambiguity (p. 164); that is, the distinction cannot be 
sharply drawn, for many of the instances of ambiguity contain 
irony as well. But if we accept the author's belief that in such 
unconscious ambiguity it is the poet, not the character, who makes 
the statement (p. 67) and that the poet is a puppet-master who 
overthrows the illusion of the play (p. 76), we are led to a view of 


2Norman T. Pratt, Dramatie Suspense in Seneca and in his Greek 
Precursors (Princeton, 1939), pp. 2-13. Since ambiguity is closely 
related to foreshadowing and suspense, Pratt’s diseussion of Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon (pp. 38-46) and Sophocles’ Oedipus (pp. 100-104) provides 
2 useful supplement to Stanford’s treatment of these two plays. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 39f., 103. 
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the Oedipus which I am sure Stanford would not wish to defend, in 
spite of his insistence (p. 164) that in the ambiguities in the 
Oedipus “we are conscious that it is the author’s whim, and are 
never deluded into thinking that it is part of the speaking character’s 
nature, to use them.” I see no reason why many of the ambiguous 
remarks uttered by Oedipus (e. g. 264f.) may not be as true to his 
character as the intentionally deceptive ambiguities spoken by Cly- 
taemnestra. It is only natural in times of great stress to speak in 
personal terms, and most readers, I am sure, feel neither that Oedi- 
pus is a puppet in this respect nor that the deservedly famous irony 
and ambiguity in the play destroy the illusion of the play as a real 
happening. (3) Mr. Stanford at times finds ambiguity where per- 
haps none really exists. It seems unlikely that the words of 
Clytaemnestra in 606, yuvaixa morýv, would be understood as yuvaix’ 
&viarqv (p. 149); if so, a “ very daring ambiguity " indeed. Equally 
subtle is the suggestion (p. 156) that eiudrov Badds might suggest 
the underlying blood motif to the audience, by its similarity in sound 
to aipárvov Baoás. But in general the analysis of the plays seems 
Sound, and the author throws new light on many passages which 
illustrate the technique of the dramatists. His treatment of the 
plays will be useful to all readers of Greek drama, whatever their 
attitude on the problems of preknowledge and unconscious irony 
mentioned above. 


Grorcs E. DUCKWORTH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


R. Wauzer.  Eraclito: Raccolta dei Frammenti e Traduzione 
Italiana. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1939. Pp. viii 156. 
(Testi della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, IV.) 


In recent years Italian scholars have displayed great zeal in 
promoting the study of Greek philosophy, especially by supplying 
their countrymen with separate editions of sections of Diels’ Frag- 
mente der Vorsokratiker. Sometimes the emphasis has been on the 
Italian translation and commentary. In this instance we receive more: 
besides translation and a certain amount of commentary, Walzer 
gives us the Greek text, not only in selections, as Diels did, but quite 
fully, evén adding to the materials printed by Bywater. Moreover, 
the text does not slavishly follow Diels-Kranz, the editor making 
good a claim to reasonable independence. 

It may be said at once that this text is to be heartily welcomed, 
especially as the convenience of Diels’ text is clearly leading many 
scholars to neglect Bywater and the background supplied by the 
ancient writers to whom we owe the preservation of the fragments. 
There is much also in Walzer’s notes that should prove valuable to 
the student. Gigon’s Untersuchungen zu Heraklit especially has been 
lnveely drawn upon for notes. There are unfortunately many siens 
eo nanl eongo in tyne setting and peeat-readiae of the Creek text, 
: any core? ihe error, eciy ge ene) rend. T.25 r. G, ue 
(Dye Fraelite (fer Eraclide) Pontieo. 


^Ci. p. ist, where be shows a realizacion of illis possibility. 
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‘Walzer, as has been stated, displays some independence of Diels- 
Kranz, but I am not sure that we may content ourselves with either 
text. Fr. 41: I prefer Diels’ óréņ to Walzer’s dry. There is involved 
here a question of style characteristic, I believe, of Heraclitus and 
generally ignored. He loved pregnant and sudden turns: éo7ts 
— wt qui. “Wisdom consists in one thing, to have intelligence or 
judgment: seeing that it rules all things." Cf. frag. 57, 101. The 
same pregnant turn occurs with ó7z, and should be noted. Frag. 104: 
“ They heed the popular bards and take for their teacher the ignorant 
mob (reading eiôórı) : because the many are worthless, only a few 
are good." Frag. 108: “Of all I have heard none has attained to 
this—to have intelligence or judgment: for wisdom is alien to them 
all" If one takes 67: to mean that, the sentences become flat. I 
have before given this interpretation of frag. 108. I think it is 
elearly right. I had forgotten that it is as old as Sehuster and 
Patrick. Diels’ understanding of eodóv . . . kexwpiopévoy has always 
seemed to me forced and unnatural. I may say here that I have 
recently re-read G. T. W. Patriek's “ A Further Study of Heraclitus " 
(American Journal of Psychology, I [1888], pp. 557 ff.) with great 
satisfaction. I once owned a copy but have lost it; that explains 
certain lapses of which I am keenly conscious. I am especially 
pleased to find that Patrick translates frag. 112, “ Self-control is the 
highest virtue, and wisdom is to speak truth and consciously to act 
according to nature.” In a note he adds, “ The latter clause may also 
be translated, ‘Wisdom is to speak and act truly, giving ear to 
Nature’.” That the former rendering is the better seems clear, even 
if the sentence is not actually Stoic. 

There are several fragments the text of which is apparently 
desperate. Why one should accept Diels’ reconstructions I cannot 
conceive. Frag. 28: I think we have better reason for reading 
Aokeóvrov yap <a> ô Soxipdraros ywóoke, dvAáccav* Kal pévror Kal 
Aixn karadjwera Wevddy réxrovas kal paprupas. “ Ay, let them (the 
people) think they are only holding fast to the judgment of their 
most esteemed teacher (Homer or Hesiod?). Verily, Justice will 
overtake the fashioners and witnesses of lies.” Offense must needs 
come, but woe unto those through whom it comes! In frag. 45 I 
ean make no sense of otrw Babiy Adyov éxe. I have before suggested 
Aóxov, “hiding place,” which at least makes sense. Cf. Democritus, 
frag. 117 ére 8€ od8ty iSuev: èv fjvÜQ yàp h åàýðeaa. The text of 
frag. 26 is peculiarly desperate. My interpretation of frag. 120, 
understanding oópos as referring to the south wind, seems to find 
little favor, though it offers the only rational meaning. I should not 
eall it my interpretation, however, because it was offered long before 
by others. 

Regarding frag. 67 I may add that the reading <rõp>, though not 
so certain as is generally thought, receives some support from Hip- 
polytus. Itis always credited to Diels. Thomas Davidson suggested 
Sxws wip in A.J.P., V (1884), p. 503. If Diels anticipated him, 


I have no proof of it. 
1 W. A. HEIDEL. 
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Pierre HovssEL. Sparte. Paris, E. de Boeeard, 1939. Pp. 216; 
16 plates and a map. 


Pierre Roussel, whose scholarly work in Hellenistic history is 
well known, has produced a successful semi-popular treatment of 
Sparta, from the beginning of her history to modern times. The 
volume is designed for the layman as well as the scholar, for it con- 
tains no quotation in the language of the ancient sources and is bare 
of references and footnotes. 

The introduction justly affirms that the modern attitude to Sparta 
is based not on the historical facts accessible to us but on the idealis- 
tic misconceptions of political theorists and philosophers, past and 
present. The author's purpose, therefore, is: “... retrouver la 
vérité sur Vorigine et le développement d’institutions singulières 
dont nous n'avons qu'une trés incompléte connaissance.” 

A concise geographical account of Laconia and Messenia is fol- 
lowed by Roussel’s exposition (in twenty chapters) of the external 
history and the internal phenomena of Sparta from the time of the 
Dorian invasion; he concludes with a short evaluation of “ L’Idéali- 
sation de Sparte.” No phase of Spartan history, no important 
Spartan is omitted. 

Roussel emphasizes the natural development of Sparta in archaic 
Greece and shows clearly that it was only a need for permanent 
protection against a domestic menace that led, comprehensibly 
enough, to a state organization that seemed an anachronism as early 
as the fifth century B.C. In other words, virtues which came to be 
recognized as peculiarly Spartan were the result not of race or 
origin, as is at times popularly supposed, but of the system of 
training which the Spartan had the courage to institute, and to 
respect, even during the period of decline. Yet Sparta’s greatness 
in the Hellenic world, as Roussel acutely observes, was due chiefly 
to those men who displayed, along with certain of the well-known 
Spartan virtues to be sure, a personal (and un-Spartan) independ- 
ence. These conclusions form the core of the book. As a result, 
Roussel is at his best in describing internal Sparta, the new (“ Ly- 
eurgan ") order, the lessening of Spartan prestige as the Spartiates 
dwindled in the fourth century, the attempted revivals of a bygone 
glory in the third. 

Dismissing minor inaccuracies (e. g., the Panhellenic conference 
called by Pericles at the beginning of the decade 450-440 is cer- 
tainly misdated), some readers may justifiably complain that Roussel 
is prone to be dogmatic concerning questions which remain, to say 
the least, debatable (e. g., Cleomenes’ defeat of Argos is placed ca. 
520 B. C.). To make a general criticism, the chronology is some- 
times confused (this applies particularly to the chapter on Lacedae- 
monian expansion, which is one of the least successful in the book) ; 
a Lew more actual dates would add clarity to the narrative. The 
neeount of relations between kings and ephors raises doubts (the 
vonkt of Guy Dieládns, J. H. Sa XXXL 1198121, po. 1-2, bas evi 
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when Roussel denies that the Spartan educational system was a 
machine-like institution, assembled with minute care to check indi- 
vidualistie tendencies, yet on the following pages persuades the 
reader that the statement is true (pp. 60 ff.; see also pp. 90 and 92, 
on the prerogatives of the Spartan apella). 

In a book of this nature there should not exist so many indications 
of careless proof-reading. The printing is not beyond criticism 
and apparently no great effort was expended to obtain uniformity 
of usage (e. g., “ Etat” has the accent about half the time; certain 
nouns, e. g., “ périéque,” are capitalized at the author's whim; the 
spelling of proper names occasionally varies). An irritating ec- 
centricity in the use of the comma sometimes obscures the sense. The 
ilustrations are tastefully selected and well reproduced (see espe- 
cially the Vaphio Cups on Plate VII); the map is no more than 
adequate. 

There is nothing new or original in the book, but the eminently 
sane judgments that one would expect from Roussel and his refusal 
to romanticize at the expense of the evidence, unsatisfactory and 
seanty though it often is, leave one with the feeling that the book 
would bring profit and pleasure to all readers and is to be recom- 
mended particularly to those whose interest in ancient Greece is not 


professional. 
Marconx F. McGregor. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Sister Margaret Mary Fox. The Life and Times of St. Basil the 
Great as Revealed in His Works. Washington, D. C., The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1939. Pp. xvi-+ 172. 
(Patristic Studies of the Catholic University of America, LVII.) 


Similar “revelations,” concerning Saints Cyprian and Augustine, 
were made in three earlier studies of the same series (Vols. XXVIII, 
XXXVII, and XLV), so the merits and limitations of the method 
are now well known. On the whole, Sister Margaret Mary has 
applied it with energy and success, turning over a vast amount of 
material without often forgetting the difference between rhetoric and 
faet. Most eommendably, she has renumbered her footnotes at ap- 
propriate intervals so as not to imply too strong a faith in merely 
quantitative standards: at least she has contrived to avoid four 
ciphers, if not three. One wishes, however, that she could have some- 
how persuaded the printer to break up the narrow vertical ribbons 
of ébid/s which disfigure the bottoms of so many pages. It is pleas- 
ing to find that she has often noted the Latin equivalents of titles of 
office and other technical terms. Besides taking the pains to cite all 
the artieles in Pauly-Wissowa and other reference works whieh seem 
to bear upon her subject, she has compiled a good classified bibli- 
ography. But Seeck's Die Briefe des Libamius zeitlich geordnet 
(Leipzig, 1906) would have helped with the prosopography of the 
whole period, not only with the Basil-Libanius correspondence; and 
on p. xiv the HSCP should not masquerade as a “ Harvard Journal 
of Philological Studies.” A small item that deserved to be ineluded 
is the Abbé Fernand Boulenger's Saint Basile aux Jeunes Gens sur 
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la manière de tirer profit des lettres IIelléniques (Paris, Association 
Guillaume Budé, 1935)—a separate edition and translation of Ad 
Adolescentes. 

According to the author’s preface, her manuscript was read care- 
fully by three of her teachers. They ought to have suggested some 
improvements in the English style. There are many awkward or 
incorrect expressions such as “. . . debtors who were inveighed . .. 
to sell their goods ...” (p. 20); “the disease for acquiring” (p. 
83); “... the rich man... anxious and worrisome about his 
wealth ” (p. 34); * As a reason for their discontent . . . the Saint 
ascribes . . ." (p. 47); * He prays him to continue in the same good 
dispositions towards him” (p. 65); and *. . . the Saint acquiesced 
to aid a certain Caesarean to be released from the office” (p. 135). 
Slight lapses in spelling are “ Vasilev" (p. xii), ^ Comagene" (p. 
2), and * Nouveaux riche” (p. 33). 


RocER A. Pack. 
UNIvensity or MICHIGAN. 


+ Herman Hirt. Die Hauptprobleme der indogermanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft. Herausgegeben und bearbeitet von HELMUT 
Arntz. Halle-Saale, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1939. Pp. 
x -+ 226. 


Although many of the theories expounded in this volume are 
already familiar to the scholar who has studied the Indogermanische 
Grammatik, we must be grateful to Dr. Helmut Arntz for having 
completed and published this last work of Herman Hirt. Arntz 
does not exactly indicate what parts of the volume were written by 
Hirt himself, but this omission is not important, for in the parts 
which have not been written by Hirt, Arntz certainly gives us 
faithfully the point of view of his teacher. 

The work is composed of thirty-six chapters among which we 
may cite: 6. The original home of the Indo-European; 7. The eul- 
ture of the Indo-European; 13. The flexion and its origin; 14. 
Singular and plural; 15. The origin of the cases; 16. The gram- 
matical genera; 18. The personal endings of the verb; 19. The de- 
velopment of the verbum finitum; 20. Active, middle and passive; 
21. Primary and secondary endings; 22. The formation of the verbal 
stem; 23. The tenses; 24. The modes; 25. The expression of time; 
28. The aecent; 29. The Indo-European voealism; 30. The Indo- 
European ablaut; 31. The Indo-European consonants; 33. The com- 
pounds; 35. The syntax; 36. The order of words in Indo-European. 
At the end of the book there are two concluding chapters in which 
Hirt sums up and eondenses his theories. 

Hirt is especially interested in the pre-history of the Indo- 
Frropean speech. After 1875 most of the scholars who studied 
Sona ve Dhilology wero eti-Red with voeo feneting the Tale 
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originated relatively late; the instrumental developed from the loca- 
tive; and the genitive, which is, in form, like a nominative, is also 
relatively new. Accordingly, there remain as old cases only the 
nominative-accusative and the dative. There was originally a casus 
indefinitus functioning as nominative, accusative, vocative, genitive, 
and locative. To this casus indefinitus were appended either mean- 
ingless particles or local postpositions to differentiate the cases. 

Hirt’s theory of the verb is that in Indo-Buropean it developed 
from the noun. There was a time when in Indo-European the way 
of expression was purely nominal. Remains of this stage are the 
participles and infinitives. A sentence like se in Galliam venisse 
is a sentence without a verb. Forms like sunt, ferent, dat are 
originally participles; forms like ferimini, sequere, agi, egi, ére(a)at 
are originally infinitives. Some nominal forms came to be used 
with a verbal meaning. This was the origin of the verbal forms, 
and then the verbal forms became differentiated by the addition of 
particles (age : agi-tó : agitóte). The difference between the verbal 
forms in -ti and the verbal forms in -t is to be explained by the 
difference between the -ii and the - nominal stems. The -ti nominal 
stems are action nouns, and the -t nominal stems are agent nouns. 
Accordingly the -ti verbal forms have a durative meaning, and the -¢ 
verbal forms a perfective meaning. 

The theories of Hirt are interesting, but many scholars will not be 
inclined to admit them. For instance the interpretation of the 
accusative and infinitive as an old independent sentence seems 
untenable. It is not unreasonable to suppose that in very remote 
prehistoric times there was no differentiation of cases or case func- 
tions in the pre-Indo-European language, and the explanation pro- 
posed by Hirt for the origin of the cases is attractive, but it is not 
convincing; and on the other hand it seems impossible to prove that 
the nominal forms are older than the verbal forms. 

This last work of Hirt is written in a very vivid way and, in spite, 
of the doubtful nature of some of the author's views, is a stimulating 
book. 


Tur Jouns HorxiNs UNIVERSITY. 


P. E. Domonn. 


Yale Classical Studies. Vol. VI. Edited by A. M. Harmon, A. R. 
BzmnuNGER, and H. T. Rowznn. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1939. Pp. 167; 1 plate. $2. 


Bellinger in “ Achilles’ Son and Achilles” (pp. 3-13) argues that 
in the Iphigenia at Aulis Euripides “split up” the Neoptolemus 
of the Philoctetes and used part of him for Achilles and part for 
Iphigenia. In “ The Bacchae and Hippolytus” (pp. 17-27) he solves 
the riddle of the later play in the light of the earlier one, which it 
resembles in important respects. The real Euripides, according to 
Bellinger, “was as sincere in his praise of gods as in his doubt of 
them” and was “alive to the great realities of human worship ” 


(p. 27). 
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From the form which the re-transposition of “ Tacitus, Histories 
IV, 46-53" takes in Yalensis I (Codex Budensis Hhenani) Walter 
Allen, Jr. argues (pp. 31-38) that the MS is descended from Lau- 
rentianus Mediceus 68.2 (M) “or a MS so similar as to be a twin” 
(p. 86). The argument is not convincing. C. W. Mendell (pp. 
41-70) groups the “ Manuscripts of Tacitus XI-XXI” according to 
their interrelations, proves that they do not all derive from M, and 
concludes that “the Group I MSS, with readings most widely 
divergent from the rest, assume a new importance” (p. 67). In an 
Addendum he deseribes Budensis 9; Kopenhagen, Gl. Kel. S. 496 
(a typical MS of Group I); and Yalensis IT. 

In * The Honesta Missio from the Numeri of the Roman Imperial 
Army” (pp. 73-108), Rowell by a skilful combination of inscrip- 
tional and historical evidence establishes a strong probability that, 
except in the case of dediticii, an honorable discharge from the 
national numeri was attended by the gift of Roman citizenship to 
the veteran and his children. The policy instituted by Pius of 
excluding from this award the children born to the veteran before 
his discharge * was closely connected with the problem presented by 
soldiers to be discharged from the earliest numeri created by 
Hadrian” (p. 88). 

Finally, J. P. Maguire discusses * The Sources of Pseudo- Aristotle 
de Mundo” (pp. 111-167). He argues convincingly that Pseudo- 
Aristotle was a Peripatetic who was “ acquainted, directly or through 
intermediaries, with the Pythagorean commentaries of Speusippus, 
Heraclides Ponticus, Aristotle . . . , ete." and who “freely used 
Stoic scientific works” (p. 166). Pseudo-Aristotle was opposed to 
the philosophical principles of the Stoies and was only slightly 
influenced by Posidonius. 

Such in outline is the perspicacious group of essays which consti- 
tutes Volume VI of the Yale Classical Studies. Of the few mis- 
prints, one has led to a confused sentence (p. 129, n. 40) and another 
to a misstatement of the areas of Roman forts (pp. 104-5). 


Auice F. BRAUNLICH. 
GoucneRr CornrgGE. 


Lupwig RADERMACHER. Mythos und Sage bei den Griechen. Baden 
bei Wien and Leipzig, Rudolf M. Rohrer Verlag, 1938. Pp. 
360. 


Radermacher’s book contains a comprehensive survey of the field 
of Greek myth, legend, and folktale. The first part (Vorfragen) is 
chiefly concerned with methods of investigation in this field. He 
rapidly sketches the history of mythological study since the eight- 
co contury, diseussing the symbolic and nature-myth theories, the 
(oc cesetive cohaal nnd the pistoricaleeciical iectued, Fa il port 
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macher follows most contemporary scholars in employing the his- 
torical-critical method to separate the kernel of a story from its 
later additions and the comparative method to determine the original 
character of a story and to separate the mythical, imaginative, and 
historical elements in it. In this part Radermacher examines the 
Bellerophon story to illustrate his method. 

The second part (Versuche) contains detailed treatments of the 
Jason and Theseus legends. Each is broken up into its component 
parts and each part is thoroughly studied. In the Jason legend 
Radermacher finds an original Jason adventure, to which were 
joined the stories of Medea, the wonder-ship, and the bold seafarers 
who had marvellous adventures (the true Argonaut story). 

The Versuche are followed by several short appendices 
(Hakurse), which are followed by numerous notes and an index. 

This is a very good book, full of interesting and entertaining mat- 
ter, though it is possible that some of Radermacher’s conclusions will 
prove unacceptable. At this time I shall only object to his state- 
ment (p. 99) that Apollo’s golden hair may represent the crown of 
solar rays. 


JoskEPE E. FoNTENROSE. 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, BERXELEY. 
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Acta Linguistica. Revue internationale de linguistique structurale 
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p. 80. 
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Universitets årsskrift, VIII.) 
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THE MEANING OF CONSENESCO AND KING 
ARYBBAS OF EPIRUS. 


At a date which we do not know, though, as we shall attempt 
to show later, the event probably occurred early in the spring of 
342 B. C., Philip of Macedon, for the second or more probably for 
the third time since his accession to the throne, invaded the king- 
dom of his wife's uncle and brother-in-law, Arybbas I, drove him 
out of Epirus, and established in his place Olympias! younger 
brother, his protégé Alexander the Molossian. Arybbas was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in Athens where “the citizenship given to 
his father and his grandfather ” was “ confirmed to him and his 
children," while the Athenians enjoined upon their generals to 
“see to it that Arybbas and his sons recover their kingdom." * 

Whether Arybbas himself was ever reinstated or whether the 
restoration was effected only in the person of his younger son 
Aeacidas (the eldest son, the future king Alcetas IT, had been 
disinherited by his father) is a matter of dispute, and it is the 
purpose of this paper to attempt to resolve the contradictions and 
surmount the difficulties which the extant authorities present. 
The statements of the sources can be reconciled and a satisfactory 
solution can be reached if we give the passage of Justin, which 
provides the key to the problem, a treatment more in accordance 
with his style and literary habits than that which it has hitherto 
received. 


* Of. I. G., II°, 226 = Dittenberger, Syll., I’, 228. My translation 
owes much to G. N. Cross, Epirus (Cambridge, 1032), p. 39. For the 
dato, cf. p. 143, n. 34, infra; see also C. Bollin, Afus(e Belge, XXIX 
(1925), p. 254; G. Glotz, Hist. Gr, III, pp. 270, 302; F. R. Wucst, 
PLJSina d. Zaecile cQ Waleed. u. Griechenland in d. Jahren 8406-3388 
(München, 1938), pp. 92, 182. 
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While Diodorus (XVI, 72, 1) records the death of Arybbas 
after ten years’ reign and omits to mention his exile in Athens, 
Justin, in a passage (VII, 6, 12) which Orosius? paraphrased 
and expanded, blames Arybbas for having misealeulated the 
consequences of his alliance and relationship with Philip of 
Macedon: | 


dum regni incrementa . . . adfinitate Philippi adquisiturum 
sperat, proprio regno ab eodem privatus in exilio consenuit.? 


Does Justin mean, as most scholars have taken him to mean, that 
Arybbas merely “grew old in exile"? * Does he therefore not 
exclude the possibility that Arybbas later returned to Epirus, 
as seems to be suggested by a passage of Diodorus (XVIII, 11, 
1), where, however, Arybbas’ name has been inserted only as a 
conjecture to account for the name of a Molossian Aryptaeus who 
is otherwise unknown to us? 5 Or does Justin by his seemingly 
careless and rhetorical wording, in esilio consenuit, mean, 
whether rightly or wrongly, something different, something which 
rules out the hypothesis of Arybbas’ restoration, namely his 
death in exile? 

I believe that this is what Justin meant; moreover, I believe 
that Justin is right. To prove my case I propose, however, to 
defer any inquiry into the credibility of his version until I have 


2 Orosius, IIT, 12, 8. For his dependence on Justin cf. A. Petersson, De 
Epitoma Justini (Uppsala Univ. årsskrift, 1926, No. 4), pp. 51; 96, n. 2, 
where he rightly remarks: “ Orosium [III, 12, 8] verba lustini [VIT, 6, 
12] aliquantum mutasse nemo non videt.” Cf. also O. Seel, Studi Ital. 
Filol. Class., XII (1935), pp. 5 ff., 18 ff. 

3I quote Justin from Seel’s Teubner text; Seel accepts the reading of 
this passage proposed by Petersson, op. cit., p. 96. 

‘The only exceptions I know are J. Kaerst, R.-H., II, cols. 1490-7; G. 
De Sanctis, Atti R. Accad. Torino, XLVII (1911-12), pp. 450-1; and S. 
Accame, Riv. Filol., XII (1934), pp. 526-7. Although he did not enter 
into a detailed investigation of the meaning of consenesco, De Sanctis 
rightly remarked long ago: “Il passo ... di Giustino, letto nel suo 
contesto, sembra mostrare che egli (Arybbas) non solo invecchió, ma 
anche morì nell'esilio." 

5 Cf. Diodorus, XVIII, 11, 1 (quoted p. 146, n. 44 infra) and F. Reuss’ 
correction of it, Rh. Mus., XXXVI (1881), pp. 171ff. He was followed 
by M. P. Nilsson, Studien g. Gesch. d. altem Epeiros (Lunds Umi. 
Arsskrift, VI, 4 [1909]), pp. 74-5; C. Klotzsch, Epirot. Gesch., pp. 95-6; 
K. J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch., IV, 2, p. 140; but he was opposed by R. 
Schubert, Gesch. d. Pyrrhus, p. 108; Kaerst, De Sanctis, and Accame 
(see note 4 supra). 
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attempted to show what, to a writer such as the epitomizer of 
Trogus, consenesco is likely to have meant. 

The Thesaurus records only two meanings of consenesco, 
namely “ to grow old ” and “ to grow weak ” (the connotation of 
eompany inherent in the compounding preposition having soon 
been obliterated). Under one or the other of these meanings it 
lists most of the passages I am going to quote.* My contention 
is that such a rendering would often be tantamount to a mis- 
translation or to a misinterpretation of the passages I have 
collected and that we must therefore seek a different meaning 
of consenesco which the Thesaurus has apparently failed to notice, 

It would be idle and futile to question the fact that consenesco 
does mean “to grow old.” But “to grow old” also obviously 
implies all the weakness and weariness of a life drawing to its 
end, and the very word consenesco often explicitly conveys these 
meanings. Even more perhaps than the Greeks, the Romans, in 
spite of their habit of writing in praise of old age, vividly felt 
its misery and desolation, and realized the deep truth inherent in 
the common saying : senectus ipsa morbus. In their language and 
sentiments senectus (the turpis senectus of Horace) or the cog- 
nate verb consenesco is therefore connected with the wasting away 
of one's powers and eapabilities, with the failure of one's life, 
with the remoteness of military service overseas or in far off 
lands, with the tragedy of exile and imprisonment." 

An echo of this plight is caught even in those examples of 
consenesco (and Y have purposely chosen them from the most 
celebrated in all Latin literature) which are commonly cited as 
instances of the first and most literal meaning of consenesco and 
in which such a meaning undoubtedly prevails: Horace’s pic- 
ture of those vanquished at Carrhae: 

milesne Crassi coniuge barbara 


turpis maritus vixit et hostium... 
consenuit socerorum in armis (Carm., III, 5, 5 ff.) 


or Hannibal’s meditation on the failure of his achievements when 


9 Thes. Ling. Lat., IV, cols. 387-9. 

7A striking instance of such an implicit meaning of consenesco is the 
passage of Livy, XXXII, 3, 5, on the mutiny of the soldiers of Villius 
in the winter of 199/8 (I am indebted for this reference to the kindness 
of Mr. F. W. Walbank): multis annis sese Italiam non vidisse; con- 
Scnuisse sub armis . . . ; confectos jam labore, opera; exangues tot 
acceptis vulneribus esse. 
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he is recalled to Carthage: se . . . circa Casilinum Cumasque et 
Nolam consenuisse (Livy, XXX, 20, 9). 

À warning, however, must be given against using the latter 
passage or the sad words of Hannibal to Scipio (ibid., 30, 10): 
senem, in patrium revertentem, unde puer profectus sum, as 
evidence for the Roman habit of putting the initial stage of old 
age at an early period. The assumption of Forcellini? and other: 
authors of lexica, who drew on passages such as these for con- 
clusions concerning the customary determination of age limits, 
is in my opinion wholly untenable, for it rests upon a mistaken 
interpretation of Livy’s context. Hannibal, puer novem annorum 
in 237 B. C.? that is born in 246 B. C., could not be regarded as 
senez and could not characterize himself as such in 203 or 202 
B. C. except by rhetorical exaggeration. Only in order to indulge 
in the embellishment of a play on words and in order not to 
miss the intentional contrast between the puer who had left 
Carthage full of hatred and hope and the disillusioned, worried, 
and worn out man who returned to fight the last battle of his 
country without the least spark of confidence in its final success 
did Livy use in both these passages the etymologically cognate 
words senes and consenesco. Certainly such an accomplished 
rhetorician as Livy did not entangle himself in a calculation of 
Hannibal’s age. Still more certainly he did not expect his words 
to be taken at their face value and adduced as evidence to date 
in the early forties the beginnings of old age. 

Without entering into an investigation of the Greek word 
for which consenesco stands as a substitute, I now turn to other 
passages of Livy which are likely to derive from Polybius? and 


8 Cf. Forcellini-De Vit, Lew., V, p. 444; Forcellini-Corradini, Lev., IV, 
p. 311. 

?'The historicity of Hannibal’s oath, though often questioned (cf. E. 
Groag, Hannibal als Politiker [ Wien, 1929], p. 20, n. 1), has been ably 
defended by De Sanctis, Problemi di storia antica (Bari, 1932), p. 171. 
The sources are collected by T. Lenschau, ER.-E., VII, col. 2323 and by 
De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, IIT, 1, p. 405, n. 43. 

10 Of, X XXV, 34, 7 (ne insontem indemnatum consenescere in ewilio 
sinerent); XXXIX, 36, 15 (ne in tuto quidem exilio posse consenescere) ; 
XLII, 50, 8 (quoted p. 133 infra); and see H. Nissen, Untersuchungen 
(1863), pp. 173, 224, 254. The fact that Polybius may have recorded 
Perseus’ council of war is not enough to prove the historicity of the 
debate, for Polybius, in his biased hostility toward the last kings of 
Macedon, certainly did not shrink from circulating rumors invented by 
political propaganda and partisanship. 
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in which consenesco has a definitely different meaning. It con- 
veys no allusion to old age but is simply connected with the 
* motif? of exile (sometimes with the very word), of which it 
often indicates the life-long duration. Take, for instance, the 
passage on the Magnetarch Eurylochus or, more especially, the 
similar statement on Perseus. 

We shall deal with Perseus’ age shortly. Here it is sufficient 
to recall that the word consenesco occurs in the account of the 
stormy council which the king is said to have held early in the 
spring of 171, in which different views are reported to have been 
expressed with regard to the attitude to adopt toward Rome. 
While some of the king’s councillors urged him to come to terms 
with the Senate, the members of the war party are credited with 
the sarcastic remark that, to appease his enemies, Perseus could 
do nothing but give up his kingdom and ask the victors to grant 
him the undisturbed possession of Samothrace or of another 
small island ubi privatus superstes regno suo in contemptu atque 
inopia consenescat. 

Obviously such adviee was never given. 'The allusion to 
Samothrace is enough to prove that the episode was invented in 
Roman quarters, or rather by those Macedonian noblemen who 
survived the defeat and managed to shift to the “ warmongers ” 
the responsibility for an adventure that had led to the overthrow 
of the monarchy of the Antigonids. It circulated after Perseus’ 
surrender, its only element of truth being that Perseus had 
vainly tried to find a sanctuary in the temple of Samothrace. If 
it is historically worthless, grammatically it has some bearing, 
for it attests a meaning of consenesco different from those 
recorded by the Thesaurus. In 171 Perseus was in his forties, 
had displayed remarkable energy, had perhaps made mistakes, 
but had shown no trace of weakness. It would have been merely 
a mark of bad taste to hint at the king's retirement to a place 
where peacefully and carelessly he might grow old. Such an 
interpretation, though in accordance with the T'hesaurus, would 
be pointless. Since the passage is a forgery, or rather a retrojec- 
tion into the past, the allusion to Perseus’ self-internment 
becomes intelligible only in the light of later events. It merely 
the life lena -clecation ef the venqnished kine, and 
PLUS iaon aay perhaps have samo beanie on ihe correct, 
internentatian af Tretin’s statement concerning Arvbbas) it 
implicitly rules out the possibility wat iue sovereign vao 
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Hence consenesco, in Livy’s usage, besides meaning “to grow 
old ” also means “to die in exile,” or at least “to live in life- 
long retirement, to live in exile, to which only death puts an 
end.” The same meaning occurs in Velleius (II, 102, 3) whose 
biased account of the Oriental expedition of Gaius Caesar cul- 
minates in the condemnatory remark that the prince, then barely 
a boy of twenty, had been so much influenced by the adulation 
of his malevolent flatterers ut in ultimo ac remotissimo orbis 
terrarum angulo consenescere quam Romam regredi mallet. Here 
too a reference to old age would be tastelessly misplaced. Velleius 
ean only have meant that Gaius, suddenly weary of the honors 
lavishly heaped upon him by Augustus, felt inclined to prefer 
to the task of the administration and the responsibility of the 
imperial inheritance a life of disillusioned retirement, similar 
to that which Tiberius was then leading in the loneliness of his 
Rhodian recess. 

That authors of the Silver Age used consenesco in this sense 
is proved beyond doubt by a passage of Justin which, incidentally, 
as far as I can see, is the only one except that concerning Aryb- 
bas where consenesco occurs in his epitome and which is most 
probably an original quotation from Trogus. At the very begin- 
ning of his story Justin (I, 2, 11) records that Ninyas, the son of 
Ninus and Semiramis, raro a viris visus in feminarum turba 
consenuit. Diodorus, whose Assyrian section, like the Assyrian 
section of Trogus, was drawn either directly or through an inter- 
mediary from Ctesias, has the same words: 


, - ; A: e , g eo: 3 ^ 
èv rois BactAcios tov ümayra, xpóvov diérpiBev, Vm" obdevds 
€ ? 4 x ~ P * ~ M 3 VN LA 4 
6pdpevos wAnv Tay waAdaKidwv kai Ov wept adrov eùvovywv 


(II, 21, 2). 


Obviously Justin, who was not personally interested in Assyrian 
antiquity and cannot therefore be credited with research on this 
subject, merely paraphrased a sentence of TrogusJ^ Hence we 
can cite the latter’s passage as further evidence for a hitherto 


31 For the dependence of Trogus and Diodorus on Ctesias, cf. F, Jacoby, 
R.-E., XI, cols. 2040-1, 2068, 2070-1; A. Momigliano, Atene e Roma, XII 
(1931), pp. 20 ff. Ctesias is quoted by Diodorus, II, 20, 3; 21, 8. 

12L. Castiglioni in his careful essay on Trogus (Studi intorno alle 
* Storie Filippiche ” di Giustino [Naples, 1925], pp. 4 ff.) seems to have 
overlooked this passage which should be regarded as a further step 
toward the reconstruction of Trogus' history. 
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unnoticed meaning of consenesco which appears to have been the 
same both in Velleius’ criticism of Gaius Caesar and in Trogus’ 
strictures on Ninyas.'? 

An author belonging to the generation immediately after 
Velleius and Trogus uses consenesco in a slightly different mean- 
ing. Quid enim est—says Seneca in his treatise De Clementia 
(I, 11, 4)—cur reges consenuerint ac nepotibus tradiderint regna, 
iyrannorum execrabilis ac brevis potestas sit? Though no hint 
is to be found here of exile or retirement, a connotation which 
seems peculiar to the verb, yet it is indisputable that the point of 
the passage lies in contrasting the undisturbed and life-long 
exercise of power by a rightful king, who dying a natural death 
bequeaths his kingdom to his heirs, with the illegal, brutal, and 
generally short-lived rule of a tyrant who soon falls victim to 
assassination. 

If in a few cases consenesco admits the possibility of the exile’s 
return or liberation before death ends his ordeal, in none of 
these cases is it used to convey an allusion to old age. Take, for 
instance, the passage of Florus on Camillus after the conquest 
of Veii and the trial which followed upon it.* Surely Florus 
did not take consenesco to mean “to die in exile.” Certainly, 
however, he did not take it to mean “ to grow old.” Whatever his 
estimate of Camillus’ age (and in his main source, Livy, there 
is no speculation about it), Florus knew, as the vulgate recounts, 
that from Camillus’ trial until his return at the head of the 
army which was to beat back the Gauls no more than a year had 
elapsed, in the course of which, obviously, Camillus had not 
grown old. 


15 A similar example of this peculiar usage of consenesco in erotic 
significance is afforded by Trebellius Pollio, Tyr. Trig. (Postumus), 3, 
4 (S.H.A., ed. Hohl, II, p. 101, 28-29): cum Gallienus luwuriae et 
popinis vacaret et amore barbarae mulieris consenesceret. 'The passage 
is historically worthless, as are all remarks on Gallienus’ debauchery 
(ef. A. Alföldi, Zeit. f. Num., XXXVIII [1928], pp. 156 ff.), but gram- 
matically important in so far as it rules out any connection between 
consenesco and old age (actually Gallienus was barely fifty at the time 
of his death). 

** Epit., I, 17 (I, 22), 4 (ed. Maleovati): hie (sc. Camillus) melior 
(sc. than Coriolanus) in capta urbe consenuit ct mos supplices de hoste 
Gallo vindicavit (cf. ibid., I, 7 [1, 13], 17-19, where Florus narrates 
Camillus’ onslaught against the Gauls). 

75 F, Münzer, R.-E., VII, cols. 325, 329 ff, gives a critical survey of 
the different versions of Camillus' age and exile. 
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So far it appears that from the age of Livy to the time of 
Florus consenesco was used to mean “to live (and sometimes 
‘to die?) in exile.” Seneca, on the other hand, is evidence for 
another meaning of consenesco, namely “ to live out to the close 
of one's life," or rather “to die,” as I think we can render it, 
boldly perhaps but in complete aecord with the meaning and use 
of the Greek equivalent of consenesco.'9? A survey of the passages 
from later historians and epitomizers shows that from the begin- 
ning of the second century A. D. consenesco seems to have 
acquired a new meaning, arising from the amalgamation of the 
two distinct meanings we have already recorded. From Tacitus 
to St. Augustine consenesco merely means or implies somebody's 
death in exile. 

To his account of the trials of Cassius Severus Tacitus appends 
a bitter but on the whole not unfavorable sketch of the eloquent 
mouthpiece of the republican opposition. The last words give 
to the picture its final touch: sazo Seripho consenuit. The allus- 
ion is not to Cassius’ old age but to his death. This seems to me 
obvious, and I would not enlarge upon it were it not for the 
mistake made by most of the commentators on this passage of 
"Tacitus," who have misinterpreted it just as they failed to see 
the structures on which the narrative rests. It is based upon 
two elements, corresponding to two phases of Cassius’ life, to the 
two different forms of judgment that were passed upon him. 

At first, Tacitus recalls, Cassius was interned at Crete, prob- 
ably in 12 A. D., and the mild, though legally correct, expres- 
sion amoveretur exactly pictures the legal status of the banished 
orator whose citizenship and essential rights remained unim- 
paired in spite of his relegation. Twelve years later, Tacitus 
goes on to say, a more severe punishment was meted out to the 
implacable enemy of a régime which he still dared to attack with 
his gossip, slander, and pamphlets. He was deprived of his citi- 
zenship and of the right of bequest and was condemned to a 
life-long agony on the barren rock of deportation: saxo Seripho 


79 Cf. the Appendix. 

UOOR, e.g. J. Brodszka, R.-H., III, col. 1746; H. Bornecque, Les 
déclamations et les déclamateurs Vaprès Sénéque le Père (Trav. et 
Mém. de VUniv. de Lille, I, 1 [1902]), pp. 157-8. 

18 The date seems to result from Dio, LVI, 27, 1 compared with 
Tacitus, Ann., I, 72, 3, and has been generally adopted; cf. R. Syme, 
The Roman Revolution (1939), p. 487. 
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consenutt. The crowning sentence would lack its flavor, its bitter 
taste of death, were it taken to convey anything other or milder 
than the lonely end of Cassius Severus. It seals the destiny of an 
exile, and Tacitus would certainly have refrained from using it, 
had he meant to revert to Cassius a little later and eventually 
to record his release. But Cassius never returned. By the time 
of Caligula’s accession to the throne he had certainly died. Gaius 
lifted the ban on the authors whom his predecessors had con- 
demned or deported and permitted their works to be freely cir- 
culated again.'? The “rehabilitation ” of the literary leaders of 
the opposition presupposes their death. Otherwise they would 
have been recalled, whereas we gather from St. Jerome, however 
mistaken in matters of chronology his statement may be,” that 
Cassius died in exile.** St. Jerome explicitly confirms what every 
unprejudiced reader of Tacitus feels that his consenuit implies. 

The same conclusion is substantiated by another passage ( Ann., 
IT, 63, 5): 


Maroboduus . . . Ravennae habitus, si quando insolescerent 
Suebi, quasi rediturus in regnum ostentabatur: sed non 
excessit Italia per duodeviginti annos consenuitque multum 
imminuta claritate ob nimiam vivendi cupidinem. 


Whether Maroboduus “ grew old ” is debatable; if my reckoning 
is sound, he died in his late fifties; he may have been even 
younger? But whether consenuit here means “to grow old” 


19 Of, Suetonius, Calig., 16; J. P. V. D. Baldson, The Emperor Gaius 
(Oxford, 1934), p. 34. The surmise is made a certainty by the con- 
nection of the name of Cassius Severus with the name of Cremutius 
Cordus. 

20 The versions of Tacitus (Ann., I, 72, 3; IV, 21, 4-5) and St. Jerome 
cannot be reconeiled. 'To follow St. Jerome's scheme, discarding Tacitus' 
(so T. Froment, Annales Fac. Lettres Bordeauw, I [1879], p. 137, and 
V. Cucheval, Histoire de Véloquence romaine [Paris, 1893], I, p. 215), is 
absurd. But to maintain that Cassius’ exile began in A. D. 12 and lasted 
for twenty-five years is equally impossible, for it would be tantamount to 
dating Cassius’ death after Caligula’s accession to the throne. Cf. Schanz- 
Hosius, Gesch. d. rém. Lit., Y1*, p. 346. 

2 Of. R. Helm's edition, Hieronymus’ Zusätze in Eusebius Chronik 
(Philologus, Supplementb, XXI, 2 [1929]), pp. 75-6. 

22 Maroboduus is likely to have been taken to Rome after Drusus’ 
settlement, viz. after 9 B.C. He was then a boy of ten or twelve, for 
we hear from Strabo (IX, 1, 3 [p. 290 C.]) that he was educated at 
Rome where he won the favor of Augustus. On the other hand he was 
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or “ to die in exile” is not debatable, for Tacitus’ account, besides 
conveying a clear allusion to Maroboduus' death toward the end 
of Tiberius’ reign, is couched in the customary wording of those 
obituaries which he often liked to append to his narrative when 
it was time for him to take leave of the chief characters of his 
work. 

A similar passage of Suetonius cannot be explained otherwise.” 
In praise of the attachment shown by Aurelius Opillus to Rutil- 
ius Rufus and his willingness to share in the misfortune of his 
patron, Suetonius recounts how the grammarian followed Rufus 
to Asia, sojourned with him at Smyrna, simulque consenuit. 
When he went into exile, Rufus was a mature man or even on 
the verge of old age. When he died he seems to have been over 
eighty. On the age of his companion, who is likely to have been 
considerably younger, no evidence, I think, is extant. Here again, 
however, the context is clear. All the readers of Suetonius were 
familiar with the name of Rufus not only because of his trial 
but more especially because of his obstinate refusal to come to 
terms with the party that had expelled him from Rome. Chiefly 
through Cicero’s writings the case of Rufus was widely known 
as one of the typical examples of popular ingratitude. The 
knights—-so ran the story as it was embellished by political par- 
tisanship and spread as a weapon by the nobilitas—had forced 
one of Rome’s best citizens to retire to Asia, to die there. And 
this is the memorable deed of the grammarian which Suetonius 
undoubtedly intended to recall discreetly, merely by the use of 
consenuit: not that he grew old together with Rutilius Rufus, 
but that the client, in order not to break the fidelity he owed to 


at the summit of his power, in the blossom of his age, and in the full 
strength of his vigor when Tiberius planned his expedition against 
Maroboduus’ Bohemian kingdom in A.D. 6. Maroboduus cannot, how- 
ever, have been much older than Arminius who was thirty-seven when 
he was murdered in A.D. 21 (cf. Tacitus, Ann., II, 88). If we surmise 
that he was born ca. 20 B. C., Maroboduus would have attained an age 
of thirty-eight or thirty-nine years when he was interned (the date 
wavers between A.D. 18 and 19), and an age of fifty-six or fifty-seven 
at the time of his death. I wonder whether it is possible in any case to 
assume that he had reigned over the Marcomanni for some twenty-five 
years (so H. Dessau, Gesch. d. róm. Kaiserzeit, II, 1, p. 29) when he 
asked for the assistance of the Romans in A.D. 17. 
?? De Gram., 6 (p. 12, ed. Robinson). 
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his patron, had chosen to share his fate and to die, as did Rutilius, 
in exile.?4 

As Suetonius recalls not only the life but also the death in 
exile of Aurelius Opillus, so Eutropius recalls not only the life 
but also the death in exile of the last king of Rome. In a passage 
strikingly similar to Justin’s statement concerning Arybbas, 
Eutropius describes Tarquinius Superbus’ disillusioned retire- 
ment after the failure of his designs against Rome: 


Tusculum se contulit . . . atque ibi per quattuordecim annos 
privatus cum uxore consenuit (I, 11, 2). 


I hardly need to enlarge on this sentence or to comment upon it. 
What it means, what the ancients took it to mean, is shown by 
St. Augustine (Civ. Dei, III, 15 [T, p. 118, 27 ff. Kalb]) whose 
dependence upon Eutropius is obvious but in any case attested 
in other ways: 


in oppido Tusculo . . . quattuordecim . . . annos . . . cum 
uxore consenuit, optabiliore fortassis exitu quam socer eius, 
generi sui facinore nec ignorante filia, sicut perhibetur, 
extinctus. 


The contrast which Seneca had already emphasized between the 
kings who die a natural death and the tyrants who are executed 
strikes here again, in spite of St. Augustine’s somewhat different 
wording. To the assassination of Servius Tullius he opposes the 
peaceful end of Tarquinius Superbus. Let us surmise that con- 
senesco here means “ to grow old ” or “ to grow weak”; the point 
of the comparison is lost. 

Somewhere halfway between Suetonius and Eutropius, whether 
he wrote under the Antonines *® or dedicated his treatise to the 
emperor Macrinus,” Ampelius provides the best possible example 
of the meaning we are claiming for consenesco. Not only does 
he use it to mean “ to die in exile” (of course after enduring the 
ordeal that exile implies) but he also rules out the possibility 


24 All the evidence on Rutilius Rufus is collected in F. Miinzer’s 
masterly article (R.-H., Zweite Reihe, I, cols. 1274 ff.). 

25 So, e.g., J. Sorn, Ueber den Gebrauch der Prüpositionen bei . 
Justinus (Progr. Laibach, 1894), pp. 1 f. 

34 Such a chronology is energetically advocated by M. Galdi, L’epitome 
nella letteratura latina (Naples, 1922), pp. 81 ff. I wonder whether 
Ampoelius’ date can be later; in any case, however, it would not affect 
my argument, for Ampelius is certainly earlier than Eutropius. 
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that it refers to the old age of the captive or to the prolonged 
duration of his imprisonment. The last king of Macedon, says 
Ampelius (Lib. Mem., 16, 4), libera custodia in Albano consenuit. 

We can test the soundness of this statement. If Ampelius 
meant that Perseus “ grew old ” or that his internment at Alba 
Fucentia lasted for a long time, he is unquestionably inaccurate. 
Perseus was born ca. 218, that is in 213/2 B. C." When he died 
is debatable, for we possess two contradictory versions between 
which we must choose. According to Diodorus (XXXI, 9), he 
died after two years’ internment, that is two years after the 
triumph of Aemilius Paulus, three years after his surrender: 
168-1-2 = 165 B.C. According to Porphyry, identically quoted 
in all three versions of Eusebius Chronicle,?® Perseus died after 
five years’ internment, viz. 168-1-5 — 162 B.C. If, as is likely, 
Diodorus was dependent on Polybius for this section of his his- 
tory, the choice is obvious, for at the time of Perseus’ internment 
and death Polybius (XX XI, 23,5), himself a prisoner, sojourned 
at Rome. Hence his statement is indisputably correct. If 
Diodorus did not draw on Polybius, his authority and Porphyry’s 
carry much the same weight, though we may even go so far as to 
discard as a mistake the testimony of Porphyry, if only we sur- 
mise that the interval recorded by Eusebius covers the period of 
Perseus’ struggle against the Romans until the triumph of 
Aemilius Paulus. The third Macedonian War was decided upon 
in 172, though no military action was started till the following 
spring. Hence a chronographer such as Porphyry could well 


27 The locus classicus is Livy, XL, 6, 4 (cf. Eutropius, IV, 8, 2). In 
_ both passages, however, the estimate is given in round figures. The 
reconstruction of the chronology of Perseus’ life was chiefly worked out 
by Beloch, Riv. Stor. Ant., VI (1901), pp. 1ff.; Griech. Gesch., IV, 2, 
pp. 139 ff. His system has been adopted by e.g. M. Holleaux, Mélanges 
Glotz (Paris, 1932), I, pp. 432-3; F. W. Walbank, Philip V (Cambridge, 
1940), pp. 300, 318. . 

28 Diodorus’ scheme was accepted by B. Niese, Gesch. griech. maked. 
Staaten, III, p. 188; G. Cardinali, Riv. Filol, XXXIX (1911), p. 11, 
n. 1; De Sanctis, Storia, IV, 1, p. 352; F. Geyer, R.-H., XIX, col. 1021; 
and, though hesitantly, P. V. M. Benecke, C. A. H., VIII, p. 271. It is 
noteworthy that in a more recent pronouncement (Hncicl. Ital., XXVI, 
p. 803) De Sanctis has discarded Diodorus for Porphyry. 

?" Frag. 3, 18 (Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., no. 260); Eusebius, Chron., 
I, 239-240 (Schöne), adopted by Beloch, IV, 2, p. 141, and De Sanctis 
(see note 28 supra). 
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recall, in a sort of chronological survey of Perseus’ reign, that in 
five years’ time he had endured the pressure of the Romans, 
sustained a crushing defeat, and vainly sought a refuge at 
Samothrace, that finally he had been taken prisoner, had marched 
in chains behind the chariot of the victor, and had ended 
obscurely, whether by suicide or ill-treatment, as a captive in an 
Italian town. 

However that may be, and even if we assume that he died in 
162 B.O., Perseus at the time of his death was barely fifty or 
fifty-one (possibly, in fact probably, he was three years younger). 
His exile lasted for five years at the most. And, whatever the 
very debatable limits of old age among the Homans,?? Perseus 
at fifty cannot possibly have been called senes. To surmise that 
in this passage of Ampelius consenesco means “to grow old” 
is tantamount to making the epitomizer responsible for a series 
of inaccuracies for which no reason is apparent. Ampelius’ vers- 
ion is quite consistent and correct, provided we maintain that he 
intended to refer to the king’s plight and to say that Perseus died 
at Alba Fucentia as a prisoner of war. Such a statement is con- 
firmed by all authorities on the last king of Macedon and is in 
keeping with the requirements of grammar. It is not Ampelius’ 
fault but ours if we have not so far been able to discern the 
peculiarities of his style. 


*"'The locus classicus is Varro, quoted by Censorinus, De Die Nat., 
XIV, 2, according to whom senectus begins at sixty. All the various 
systems of calculation, whieh have been ingeniously reconstrueted by W. 
Wackernagel, Die Lebensalter (Basel, 1862), pp. 19, 23-4, and especially 
45, and F. Boll, Neue Jahrb., XVI (1913), pp. 100 ff., 106-7, point to the 
same conclusion, though rigid terms may (or even must) have been 
easily disregarded in everyday use and life. Aulus Gellius (N. A., X, 28, 
1-2) is often quoted as evidence for & considerably earlier limit. But 
upon a closer examination his context proves the contrary of what he 
is generally made to say. He recalls that, according to Tubero, in 
Servius Tullius’ constitution citizens over forty-six were called seniores 
and adds: eam rem notavi, ut discrimina, quae fuerint iudicio moribus- 
que maiorum “ pueritiae," “iuventae,” “ senectae, ex ista censione 
Servi Tulli . . . noscerentur. Gellius! wording suffices to prove that the 
“Tullian " limits of age not only were far from being customary but had 
been disregarded and almost completely obliterated in the age of the 
Antonines. Moreover, it is ominous that Gellius' claim for their validity 
in earlier centuries should rest on the authority of such a second or 
rather third-class writer as Tubero whom only an antiquarian like 
Gellius was likely to unearth and quote. 
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It is now time to revert to Justin of whom we know so incred- 
ibly little that I do not even dare to attempt to say whether we 
should date him before or after Ampelius, whether he belongs to 
the age of the last Antonines or to the third century, and in that 
event to which one of its halves.: Yet I think we can con- 
fidently assert that Justin's style and vocabulary do not differ 
much from Ampelius’ or from that of the other historians and 
epitomizers from whose works we have been quoting. From the 
beginning of the second century A. D. a sort of literary xowġ, a 
common style, came into being, which is more or less equally 
represented by all authors of epitomes that we chance to know. 
Tt is based chiefly on the principle of the imitation of Livy whom 
they meant, however, to improve by the embellishments of 
rhetorie and frequent borrowings from the language peculiar to 
oratory and poetry. Hence it would be strange if we were to 
attribute to a word occurring in Justin a meaning different from 
the one which that same word has in Ampelius. There is 
therefore little doubt concerning what Justin meant when he 
related that Arybbas in esilio consenuit. He intended to say, 
or at least to imply, that the king was never restored. It must 
now be our task to control the soundness of Justin’s statement. 

Unlike Justin, whose account is confirmed by the inscription 
mentioning honors conferred upon Arybbas during his exile in 
Athens, Diodorus records as an event of the archon-year of 
Sosigenes (3842/1 B. C.) the death of Arybbas after a reign of ten 
years. If it is impossible to take Diodorus’ version at its face 
value, it would, on the other hand, be rash and unjustified to dis- 
regard it completely, for Diodorus drew on a chronographer to 
whom he is generally indebted for the short statements, mostly of 
a chronological character, which he quotes in the opening lines 
or at the end of his chapters?? We must therefore seek an 


31 The different conjectures about Justin’s date are listed by Schanz- 
Hosius, II*, p. 326. í 

7? My argument would be unaffected even if Hammond’s contention 
should prove right, namely that this passage of Diodorus is to be given 
not “to the chronographie source,” but to the author of a “short text- 
book" who, however, “ must remain anonymous” (0.Q., XXXI [1937], 
p. 91). M. Toney (“Die Chronologie des dritten heiligen Krieges," 
Stud. hist.-phil. Serdicensia, Y [1938], pp. 1651f.) accepts the “ com- 
munis opinio? that Diodorus’ statement about Arybbas derives from a 


a 
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explanation which proves in keeping with the context of Diodorus 
and the other authorities. 

As has been observed long ago, Diodorus was accustomed to 
list under the Athenian archon whose term of office began early 
in summer events which took place in the preceding half of the 
(Julian) year? Hence we can date Arybbas’ exile to the latter 
half of the archon year 343/2, should such a chronology suit better 
the succession of facts. Philip embarked upon his lengthy and 
laborious Thracian expedition early in summer 342 B.C., and 
it appears from Demosthenes’ speeches of the following spring 
that, much as he plotted in the peninsula, he was nevertheless 
unable to launch any major campaign in Greece from 342 
onwards, until he completed the conquest of Thrace which he 
rightly regarded as the necessary preliminary to a final reckon- 
ing with Athens. Philip’s attack on Arybbas must have preceded 
the opening of the Thracian adventure and is therefore to be 
dated, in accordance with Diodorus’ chronology, in the early 
spring of 342 B. 0." 

Two further details of Diodorus’ narrative demand a brief 
elucidation : the duration of Arybbas’ reign and the ante-dating 
of his death. In 352 Arybbas had already been king for some 
years, since it is he who is mentioned as the overlord of Epirus 
and the guardian of his niece when in 357 Olympias was married 


chronographic source (p. 198) and gives a useful survey of Diodorus’ 
technique of appending to his narrative short chronographie excursuses 
(pp. 178-9). 

*8 Cf. A. Schaefer, Demosthenes, II?, p. 426, n. 1; Klotzsch, Epirot. 
Gesch., p. 72. I cannot believe that in dealing with Macedonian affairs 
in Book XVI Diodorus reckoned on a “ Macedonian” year running from 
October to September (so Tonev, loc. cit., pp. 185, 200). 

3t Cf. Beloch, ITI?, p. 292 (and the remarks of Tonev, loc. cit., p. 198, 
n. 3); Wuest, op. cit., pp. 87-8, and see note 1, supra. Such a scheme is 
not invalidated by the contention that the setting of the narrative in 
Trogus and Theopompus (on whom, as A. Momigliano has shown, Rend. 
R. Ist. Lomb., ser. 2, LXVI [1933], pp. 985 f., the former is ultimately 
dependent) seems to have been somewhat different: cf, Trogus, prol, 
VIII: Thracia atque Thessalia subactae, et rex Epiro datus Alexander 
eiecto Arybba, et frustra Perinthos oppugnata. Theopompus and Trogus 
followed a non-chronological disposition xarà yévos and are likely to have 
connected the campaign against Arybbas and the latter's exile with the 
political and diplomatic offensive in the Greek mainland which led to 
Athens’ declaration of war on Philip in the early autumn of 340. Cf. 
Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist, II B, p. 385. 
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to Philip of Macedon. Whether the marriage was, as our authori- 
ties romantically recount,’ a love affair or the crowning episode 
of a political rivalry and the seal to an agreement between the 
victorious Macedonian and the vanquished Molossian, arrived at 
after a military campaign against Epirus,** is a minor and 
obscure question which we need not enter into here. Since, how- 
ever, we know of a further intervention against Arybbas prior to 
349 57 and since we also know that Philip recognized Arybbas as 
the de jure king of the Molossians and took with him the boy 
Alexander to be reared at his court, there is little doubt that 
the ten years of Arybbas’ reign are reckoned from 352 onwards.** 


35 Plutarch, Ales., 2, 2; Justin, VII, 6, 10. This is also emphatically 
maintained by G. Radet, Alexandre le Grand (Paris, 1931), pp. 38-9, and 
by F. A. Wright, Alewander the Great (London, 1934), pp. 38-40. Of. 
D. G. Hogarth, Philip and Alexander (London, 1897), pp. 65-6. 

39 The political background of the marriage has been ably worked out 
by Klotzsch, Epirot. Gesch., pp. 58 ff. and by G. Macurdy, Hellenistic 
Queens (1932), pp. 24-5. The former, however, is, I think, too ready to 
rule out the possibility that the marriage marked the final stage of 
Philip’s campaign against Arybbas. 

37 Tt is recorded in Demosthenes’ First Olynthian (I, 13) which was 
delivered in the spring or summer of 349. One must be warned against 
using this passage as evidence for dating Philip's campaign in 351 (so 
F. Reuss, Rh. Mus. XXXVI [1881], pp. 164-5, and Klotzsch, op. cit., 
pp. 62 ff.) or in 350 (so F. Focke, Genethliekon W, Schmid [Stuttgart, 
1929], pp. 11-12). In his survey of Philip's achievements Demosthenes 
lists chronologically only his conquests at the expense of Athens. By 
means of a mapáAeujis he then proceeds to record hastily and summarily 
the other successes of the Macedonian and only touches upon them for the 
good reason that they had not been won in the fight against Athens. We 
are therefore at liberty to date Philip’s intervention in Epirus to any 
year prior to 349 that suits Diodorus’ scheme and our own reconstruction 
of the chronology of these years. Though on other grounds, I agree with 
Beloch (IIT, 2, p. 282) in dating Philip’s campaign in the early summer 
of 352. Such a scheme helps to disprove W. Jaeger’s unjustified scep- 
ticism concerning the chronology of the years 352/351 (Demosthenes 
[Berlin, 1939], pp. 228-30) and accounts for Focke’s suggestion (loc. 
cit., p. 8; cf. Tonev, loc. cit., p. 175, n. 2) that only in the early spring of 
351, after a “ well-deserved rest,” did the Macedonian army embark upon 
the Thracian campaign. 

88 There is no reason for admitting a mistake in figures in the text of 
Diodorus (so Schubert, Pyrrhus, pp. 101-2; Nilsson, p. 73, n. 2); still 
less for rejecting his statement (so Reuss, loc. cit., pp. 165-7). Arybbas’ 
ten years of reign were rightly reckoned by Schaefer, Demosthenes, 
II?, p. 426, n. 1; Beloch, III?, 1, p. 491, n. 1; andceame, loc. cit., p. 

& 
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While hitherto he had merely been the guardian of his nephew, 
Alexander being the heir-apparent to the throne of Neoptolemus 
I, he was then hailed king of Epirus, much as Philip, after hav- 
ing acted as regent for his nephew Amyntas,’ made himself 
king of Macedon at a date which must certainly fall somewhere 
between his first conquest of Thessaly and the end of the Sacred 
War. 

The reasons which led Philip to the recognition of Arybbas 
are a matter of guess-work. It is reasonable, however, to surmise 
that in 352, when his victory over Onymarchus, though final 
for Thessaly,*? was almost nullified by the prompt counter-stroke 
of the Athenians who, supported by other Greek contingents, 
occupied Thermopylae, while the Olynthians, alarmed at his 
achievements, were on the point of denouncing de facto the agree- 
ment which they had signed with Philip some years before,* the 
lord of Macedon must have been careful to consolidate the area 
of his conquests and desirous of avoiding any complication on 
the northwestern frontiers of his kingdom on the eve of turning 
eastward against Thrace and the Athenian Chersonese. As he 
was still unable to subjugate and rule over Epirus himself, and. 
as Alexander was a boy incapable of governing even under the 
control of Macedon, Philip realized that for the time being the 
best settlement was an agreement with Arybbas, which in accord- 


525. Whether under one of the clauses of the agreement Arybbas' 
sovereignty was due to expire when Alexander eame of age (so Beloch, 
III?, 1, p. 491; Momigliano, Filippo il Macedone [1934], p. 109) seems 
to me very doubtful, for in this ease the agreement would not have 
guaranteed Arybbas' independence and kingship. Under no other clause 
is the agreement conceivable. 

39 Of, Treves, Etudes Classiques, IX (1940), p. 152, n. 3. 

*? See H. D. Westlake, Thessaly (1935), pp. 115 ff. As to the date of 
the battle of the Crocus Field and the Athenian occupation of Ther- 
mopylae, I adopt Hammond’s scheme (J. H.8., LVII [1937], pp. 56-7, 
65-8, 76, 78), i.e. spring-summer of 352, though it has been criticized 
and on the whole rejected by W. S. Ferguson, R.-H., XVIII, cols. 502-3; 
Tonev, loc. cit, pp. 172 ff., 184-5, 192, 212; and P. Cloché, Études 
Classiques, VIII (1939), pp. 190-2, 203-4, all of whom prefer to date 
these events in spring-autumn of 353. 

41 As is well known, the text was discovered at Olynthus and published 
by D. M. Robinson, T. A. P. A., LXV (1934), pp. 103-22. Cf. M. Segre’s 
more recent edition (Riv. Filol., XIII [1035], pp. 497 ff.) and Jaeger’s 
remarks (Demosthenes, pp. 112, 229-30). 
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ance with the basic principles of his policy he concluded only 
after a successful campaign, and which, while leaving the 
future unprejudiced, allowed Philip to pursue, undisturbed on 
his flank, his open war—officially against Athens and Phocis, 
actually against Greece as a whole. 

Tt is also easy to explain why Diodorus, or his source, mis- 
takenly dated the death of Arybbas in 342. If we accept Justin’s 
version and maintain that Arybbas died in exile, his name must 
have disappeared from the list of the kings of Epirus as early as 
342, in which case the shortness of the account, or the inaccuracy 
of an epitomizer, suffices to account for the confusion that must 
have almost inevitably arisen between the date of the king’s exile 
and the date of his death. Even if he had known that Arybbas 
had spent some years in exile, it is doubtful whether, in such a 
brief obituary, Diodorus would have stopped to make the pains- 
taking and pedantic distinction from which, probably, his literary 
good taste would have caused him to shrink. I think we can go 
even farther and argue from the very mistake of Diodorus that 
he followed the same version as Justin. On their common state- 
ment we can then safely base our contention that Arybbas died 
in exile.* 

From another passage of Diodorus,** however, it has often 
been inferred that in 322 B.C., after the death of Alexander 
the Great and as the outcome of his participation in the Lamian 
war, Arybbas was reinstated in his kingdom. 

Whether he is to be identified with the Molossian Aryptaeus 
is debatable. When all is said, two points must be regarded as 
certain: 1) Arybbas’ younger son Aeacidas fought on the side 


*?It has often been surmised that an outcome of Philip’s campaign 
was the independence of Parauaea or her absorption into Macedon (so 
Beloch, III?, 2, pp. 180-1; Cross, Epirus, p. 38, n. 4). Whether this 
happened then or in 342 (so Klotzsch, p. 80) or later, during the reign 
of Cassander, we have no means of deciding. 

*3 See Schubert, Pyrrhus, p. 101; and p. 144, n. 38 supra. "The passage 
of Syncellus (p. 597 Dindorf), which Cross (Epirus, pp. 43, 108, 126) has 
unduly and in any ease exceedingly emphasized, cam perhaps be taken as 
further evidence that Arybbas was never reinstated, although it is diffi- 
cult to determine exactly the ways and limits of Syncellus’ chronological 
estimate of the ninety years’ reign of the last six kings of Epirus. 

tt Diodorus, XVIII, 11, 1: Moħorrærv ol wept "Apvmraiov: otros 8’ ÜmovAor 
cunpaxiary cuvOéuevos Üarepoy Sta mpobocías svrüpygoe rois Makebóc. (and 
cf. p. 130, n. 5 supra). 
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of the Greeks and married Phthia, a Thessalian princess whose 
father, Menon of Pharsalus, played a prominent part in the con- 
duct of the war as the commander-in-chief of the allied cavalry ; ** 
2) Arybbas’ death in exile now being proved beyond any reason- 
able doubt, the question of his eventual identification with 
Aryptaeus must be disjoined from the question of his restora- 
tion, which we have negatively answered above, and must be 
answered independently of it. 

In my opinion, however probable and even acceptable the 
correction of Diodorus’ text may be, the latter must neverthe- 
less be explained otherwise than has hitherto been the case. I 
suggest that the author on whom Diodorus is dependent and who 
ultimately is an Athenian historian, possibly Diyllus,** when he 
came to list Athens’ allies, enlarged upon the participation of 
Aeacidas and his partisans, recorded their sufferings at the hands 
of the Macedonians, and mentioned the exile of Arybbas. It is 
irrelevant whether it was Diodorus or his source that blundered 
and why such a mistake was made, although the carelessness of 
an epitomizer or the shortness of the latter’s narrative is enough 
to account for it. What matters is that the words of «epi 
*Apurraioy, which can and do mean Aryptaeus’ (i.e. Arybbas’) 
sons—or even his sons and their partisans—, were taken to mean 


45 0f, Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 1, 6; Phoc., 25, 5; Diodorus, XVIII, 15, 4; 
l7, 4 and 6; and my book on Demostene (1933), p. 198, n. 39. On 
Menon’s activities, cf. Westlake, Thessaly, pp. 231ff. It is no argument 
against Aeacidas' agreement with Olympias that his father-in-law pur- 
sued the struggle against Macedon after the defeat of the Greeks and 
died in Thessaly in 321 (cf. Diodorus, XVIII, 38, 5-6; H. Bengtson, Die 
Strategie in d. hellenist. Zeit, I [1937], pp. 57-8) at the hands of that 
same Polyperchon who later recalled Olympias to Macedon and was 
friendly to Aeacidas. 

4R. Schubert and W. Schwahn have conclusively proved that 
Diodorus’ source cannot possibly have been Hieronymus of Cardia, but 
must have been either an Athenian historian pure and simple (Schwahn, 
Philologus, LXXXVI [1931], pp. 155 ff.) or an Athenian historian 
“contaminated ” with Hieronymus (Schubert, Die Quellen z. Gesch. d. 
Diadochenzeit [Leipzig, 1914], pp. 237 ff., 244). Whether, however, the 
task of harmonizing the accounts of the two sources was done by 
Diodorus himself or (as I believe) by his authority we cannot say. And, 
as I have shown elsewhere (Anneli Scuola Normale Pisa, 1937, p. 277), 
there is no cogent ground on which the Athenian author (pace Schubert, 
Schwahn, and Hammond, C. Q., XXXI [1937], pp. 89-90; XXXII [1938], 
pp. 149-51) should be identified with Diyllus. 
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Aryptaeus (i.e. Arybbas) himself, and the blame for their 
treachery to Greece, that is for Aeacidas’ agreement with Olym- 
pias against Antipater, as a result of which he was allowed to 
return to Epirus and have a share in the government of his 
eouniry,* was accordingly but undeservedly bestowed upon the 
old king—whom we now know to have died, probably in Athens, 
several years before the outbreak of the Lamian War. 

Our conclusion is, then, that Arybbas was driven out of Epirus 
in 342, that in spite of the gallant promises of the Athenians he 
was never restored to his throne, and that only Aeacidas succeeded 
im being reinstated in his kingdom. Such a conclusion is in 
accordance with all we know of that obscure period of Greek 
history which stretches from Chaeronea to the death of Demos- 
thenes. It is also in complete accord with our extant authorities. 
Their account has often been questioned.** It has sometimes 
been rejected. We have tried to put to the test the credibility 
of their narrative and can confidently maintain that proof has 


57 The assumption that Olympias agreed to Aeacidas’ restoration soon 
after the death of Alexander the Molossian (so De Sanctis, Atti Accad. 
Torino, 1911-12, p. 451; Accame, Riv. Filol, XII [1934], pp. 526-8; H. 
Strasburger, R.-H., XVIII, col. 180) is invalidated by the Cyrenaic corn- 
inscription (8. F. G., IX, 1, p. 4, no. 2) which belongs to the years 329- 
326 B.C. and mentions Olympias and Cleopatra as joint rulers of 
Epirus, as I have shown in Athenaeum, 1933, p. 189, n. 2, and in a paper 
(hitherto unpublished) which I read to the First International Congress 
of Graeco-Roman Epigraphy, Amsterdam, September 1938. 

48 Another detail also proves Justin’s accuracy and the self-consistency 
of his account. He has often been blamed (so Klotzsch, op. cit., p. 95, 
n. l; De Sanctis, Atti Accad. Torino, 1911-12, p. 451) for calling 
Aeacidas frater of Alexander the Molossian (XVII, 3, 16). But it has 
been overlooked that such a statement (whether right or wrong is im- 
material) is in any case confirmed by Justin's mention of Alexander as 
the privignus, the adoptive son, of Arybbas (VIII, 6, 4; cf. Reuss, Rh. 
Mus., XXXVI [1881], p. 164).  Alexander's first cousin and step- 
brother Aeacidas could well be called his frater. It can also be ques- 
tioned whether the usage of frater instead of consobrinus or frater 
patruelis must be branded as a blunder. There are, as F. Vollmer has 
ably shown (Thes. Ling. Lat., VI, 1, cols. 1254-5), several examples of 
such a usage. One of the most striking instances is the passage of 
Curtius Rufus (VI, 10, 24) on Amyntas, the son of Perdiccas III, who is 
called frater regis, while evidence is given that, being the son of 
Perdiccas, he was the cousin of Alexander the Great. That is, Curtius 
was fully aware of the relationship of Amyntas to Alexander and aware 
of the fact that he was using frater to mean “ cousin.” 
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been given of its substantial accuracy and veracity. In spite of 
the severe criticism which has frequently been raised against 
them, Diodorus and Justin have stood the test well enough.*? 


APPENDIX 
On the meaning of KataynpdoKw, 


A passage in Plato’s Critias (112 c) shows a close resemblance 
to the passage of Seneca (De Clem., I, 11, 4) which we have 
quoted above (p. 135). This passage is also interesting evidence 
for a meaning of xarayypdoxw which authors of lexica (e. g. Din- 
dorf in his edition of Stephanus’ Thesaurus and Liddell and 
Scott) ought to have emphasized more than they appear to have 
done: koopías dxo8opoivro oixjoes, èv ais abroí ve kal éxydvwy Exyovor 
KaTaynpavres dAXois Spolos Tas abràs del wapediSocayr. 

As in the case of consenesco, it would be idle to deny or even 
to question the fact that in its first and foremost significance 
kataynpdoxw does mean “to grow old” or “to grow grey.” In 
Plato’s passage, however, as consenesco in the passage of Seneca’s 
treatise On Clemency, xataynpdoxw implies, and in my opinion 
also explicitly conveys, more than that. It would be pointless if 
its meaning merely were that each generation of the Athenians 
grew old peacefully in decent houses and if it did not also refer 
to their actual death in their hereditary dwellings, the possession 
of which they used to bequeath to each of the succeeding genera- 
tions. Indeed, wapadidwyr obviously indicates the act of legacy 
and bequest which comes into being and has legal validity only 
through and after the death of the donor. Whether, as seems 
likely, the change of meaning of xarayypdoxw is due to the 
proximity and frequent simultaneity of old age and death, 
karayypáeko being used as a euphemistic substitute for or as 
a synonym of “to die” (the connection of zapadiswp: with the 
idea of death, incidentally, is also unquestionable), we cannot 
maintain with absolute certainty. 

Certain it is, however, that such a meaning of xataynpdéoxw is 


4°The substance of this paper was communicated to the Cambridge 
Philological Society at a meeting held on November 21, 1940. A sum- 
mary of it was published in the Cambridge University Reporter, Febru- 
ary, 1041. I am indebted for eriticism and suggestions to Professor 
D. S. Robertson, Mr. R. J. Getty, Dr. W. Morel, and especially to my 
friend Mr. F. W. Walbank who read my article in manuscript and helped 
me in several ways. 
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clearly proved for another passage of Plato which he is known to 
have written before he even thought of attending to the com- 
position of the Critias *° and which reads as follows (T'heaetetus 
202 d): rHde rH fuépa ciAjpapey Ò wddat kal modot töv co$óv 
Enrotvres «ply ebpety kareyýpacav. Here two ideas prevail, obliterat- 
ing any direct or immediate allusion to old age: 1) the idea, 
cognate to one of the ideas inherent in consenesco, of the useless 
waste of one's life, none of the wise men of the past having 
succeeded in his efforts to discover the truth here revealed, 
whether humorously or in earnest, by Socrates to Theaetetus; 2) 
the idea, also paralleled by one of the meanings we have advocated 
for consenesco, of end and death, the deeper meaning of the 
passage undoubtedly being that the wise men of the past died 
(not merely “grew old” or “grew grey”) before they were 
able, at the close of their lives, to find a definition which not even 
an existence wholly devoted to striving for truth allowed them 
to attain. I think Plato’s words make better sense, acquire a 
new flavor, and breathe an unsuspected gravity and poignancy if 
they echo a bitter feeling of failure and death, which is missing, 
or merely implied and left to the careful reader to experience 
for himself, in most of the modern translations of the Theaetetus 
which I have come across.** 

The meaning we are claiming for xataynpdéoxw, which makes 
of it a synonym or euphemistic substitute for ámo8vijoxo, the only 
difference between the two being that drofrjoxw refers to any 
form of death whereas karaygpácko is connected only with a 
natural, i.e. non-violent, end, if it may be assumed to be only 

- implicit in the Platonic passages quoted above, is in my opinion 


5? Whatever the exact date of Plato's Theaetetus and Critias, there 
is little doubt that they are separated by a long interval of time, Plato’s 
Sicilian adventures and the Oriental influences which (pace E. Des 
Places, Rev. Phil., XIV [1940], p. 132) he underwent in his old age 
lying between them. 

51 Of, the translations of Jowett (“we have found a truth which in 
former times many wise men have grown old and have not found”); H. 
N. Fowler (Loeb Cl. L.: “many wise men have long been seeking and 
have grown grey in the search”); A. Diés (Budé ed.: “ce que, depuis 
si longtemps, tant de sages ont vieili à chercher sans le pouvoir 
trouver"); and F. M. Cornford (Plato's Theory of Knowledge, p. 146: 
“Can it be... that... we have found out to-day what so many wise 
men have grown old in seeking and have not found"). Insufficient stress 
is laid on karaynpáskw also by most translators of Plato's Oritias (e. g. 
Rivaud and A. E. Taylor). 
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explicitly instanced and unquestionably confirmed by a passage 
to be found in the only extant writing of Plato’s nephew and 
first successor to the leadership of the Academy.*? 

To contrast the bloody and shameful end of Alcibiades with 
the peaceful death of Amyntas III, in a passage the full signifi- 
cance of which apparently only Orelli among almost all the trans- 
lators whom I know 5? was able to catch and to render adequately, 
Speusippus aptly and intentionally made use of xataynpdoxw, 
possibly in a peculiar meaning, which, however, is not very 
different from Plato’s: 6 uiv (sc. Alcibiades) . . . $vyóv alcypds 
tov piov éreXeórqoev, ô O8 ods waryp (sc. Amyntas) Bacredov 
kareyypace. Only if one bears in mind Isocrates’ apology for 
Aleibiades in his juvenile pamphlet De Bigis and, still more, the 
judgment which somewhere halfway between his apology for 
Aleibiades and his apology for Philip he had passed on Amyntas 
III in his Archidamus (VI, 46: 'Apóvras ô MakeBóvov. Baorreds 
.. . ròv & éridouroy xpóvov BaciXevov yypa tov Blov éreAeórgoev) can 
one truly appreciate Speusippus’ literary skill and understand 
the sensus absconditus which underlies his antithesis and which 
he expected. his readers not to miss (his message to Philip being 
indeed one of those elaborated scholarly polemics, full of the 
eatchwords proper to literary coteries, which one must read 
attentively and, so to speak, between the lines). 

In his effort to criticize Isocrates and to display the utmost 
flattery and subservience to the new ruler, to the long awaited 
and longed for master of Hellas, Speusippus knew of no better 


53 After the publication of the treatise, Speusipps Brief an König 
Philipp by E. Bickermann and J. Sykutris (Berichte Sachs. Akad., 
LXXX, 3 [1928]) the authenticity of Speusippus’ letter cannot, I think, 
be any longer disputed; cf. W. Morel, Phil. Woch., L (1930), cols. 191-2; 
F. R. Wuest, Philip II (1938), pp. 59, 87; G. Pasquali, Le lettere di 
Platone (Firenze, 1938), p. 251. 

55 J, K. Orelli, Collectio Epistolarum Graecarum, I (Leipzig, 1815), 
p. 103: “ille nova fuga turpiter vitam amisit, tuus vero pater ad 
extremam senectutem regnum possedit." More recent translations are 
much less satisfactory. Cf., e.g., R. Herscher, Epistolographi Graeci 
(1873), p. 631: * ille... iterum expulsus vitam turpiter amisit, tuus 
vero pater ad senectutem usque regnum tenuit”; J. Sykutris, loc. cit.: 
* Jener hat . . . sein Leben auf schmacliche Weise beendet; Dein Vater 
aber ist bis zum Greisenalter König geblieben "; L. Koehler (Philologus, 
Supplementb. XX, 2 [1928]): “Jener wurde .. . wiederum verbannt 
und endete sein Leben schmilich. Dein Vater aber herrschte bis in sein 
Alter." 
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device than to quote a sentence from Isocrates  Archidamus 
which he paraphrased and recast to show the tastelessness of the 
parallel between Alcibiades and Philip which Isocrates had 
briefly dwelt upon in his letter to the king of Macedon. While, 
disregarding or ignoring Plato's praise of Alcibiades, Speusippus 
did not hesitate, in order to give vent to his animosity against 
the author of the discourse De Bigis, to recall the lust and 
debauchery of the Athenian adventurer (aioxpós undoubtedly 
refers to Alcibiades’ last love affair and the ambush into which 
he had been trapped and in which he lost his life at the side of 
the courtesan Timandra 5*), he accepted, repeated, and polemi- 
cally turned against Isocrates the latter’s eulogy on the father of 
Philip. 

The story and the adventures of the kings of Macedon in the 
first half of the fourth century, from the violent end of Archelaus 
to the accession of Philip, must have appeared to contemporary 
Greeks (who could not possibly foresee the even more gloomy 
and tragic events—mass executions, crimes, and internecine strife 
—that were to follow until the tragedy consequent upon Cas- 
sander’s death from consumption laid Macedon open to Deme- 
trius the Besieger and the monarchy of the Antigonids) to be 
such a chaotic succession of massacres, hatred, and bloody rival- 
ries that they rightly regarded Amyntas’ old age and his peaceful 
end as events deserving of particular emphasis. This is shown 
not only by Isocrates’ Archidamus but also by a statement of 
Justin: senex decessit (VII, 4, 8), for which through a long 
chain of intermediaries he is ultimately dependent on a fourth- 
century historian, most probably Theopompus, the disciple of 
Isocrates. 

To blame Isocrates for an alleged lack of taste which had led 
him to the “faux pas” of suggesting that the achievements of 
Alcibiades were a suitable pattern for Philip while ignoring or 
forgetting the brilliant victories and the blessed end of Philip’s 
father whom he had himself praised elsewhere, Speusippus ably 
readjusted Isocrates’ words and condensed a whole sentence 
into a single word. Instead of the Isocratean yjpa ròv [iov 
éreXedrnoev, he said only kareyjpaoe, and this verb he contrasted 


54 For the various versions of the death of Alcibiades cf. J. Hatzfeld, 
Alcibiade (Paris, 1940), pp. 347-9. On Plato’s portrait of Alcibiades 
see ibid., pp. 44 ff. 
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with the preceding words of the first part of the sentence: 
rov Biov érehedrycev. 

There is, then, no doubt that Bosisiopts took xataynpdoxw 
to mean “to die a natural death, to have a peaceful end”; or, 
at the very least, that he expected his readers to take the verb in 
this sense. Whether his wording was due merely to a rhetorical 
“tour de force ” or a deliberate antithesis or a grotesquely rigid 
observance of the literary principle of variatio, we have no means 
of deciding, and the question is in any case immaterial. What 
does matter, however, is that Speusippus indisputably must have 
thought such a use of xaraynpdoxw to be in accordance with the 
requirements of grammar and the habit and knowledge of his 
readers. 

The Speusippus quotation is, I think, enough to show that . 
it may be worth while, that it is indeed an urgént necessity, to 
inquire at greater length into the alternative meaning of 
kataynpdoxe, further instances of which should not be difficult 
to collect. In an appendix to a paper devoted to a different topie 
we could only touch upon it in passing. In any case it will not 
be irrelevant, as a means of confirming indirectly the soundness 
and appropriateness of the meaning we are claiming for con- 
senesco, to note that its Greek equivalent xaraynpdoxw seems to 
have undergone a similar process and to have been used to convey 
the same complex subtlety and variety of meanings. 


P. TREVES. 
Sr. Joun’s COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE LEPTINEAN 
DECLAMATIONS ATTRIBUTED TO 
ARISTIDES. 


Among the works attributed to the second century sophist 
Aristides there are found two declamations on the theme of 
Demosthenes, In Leptinem. The problem of their authenticity, 
that is of the Aristidean authorship of the two compositions, 
has not hitherto been definitely solved, although its solution lay 
ready at hand for any one who should have taken the trouble 
to examine carefully the whole 14th century manuscript Vati- 
canus graecus 714 (V) where they appear after many other 
treatises and discourses which I shall enumerate below. The 
results of such a study will lead to a definite identification of 
the author. 

With a view to completing the edition of Aristides, which was 
begun by the late Professor Bruno Keil and of which the second 
volume was published in 1898, his papers were placed in my 
hands. From them I published in Hermes, LXXI (1936), pp. 
171-185 a discussion of these Leptinean declamations and added 
several critical and exegetical details. In this paper Keil dis- 
cussed the question of authenticity and came to the conclusion 
that the two declamations were the work of the same author, 
who, however, could not be identified with Aristides. He showed 
that the anonymous author was well acquainted with the works 
of Aristides but was unable to understand him satisfactorily and 
that from this lack of understanding several important mistakes 
resulted. 

When I began to prepare a new critical edition of the declama- 
tions I was obliged to examine and to re-collate the Vatican 
manuscript. I published a new collation in the Accad. det Lincei, 
Rendiconti, ser. 6, X (1934), pp. 422 ff. and added some infor- 
mation about a Venice manuscript which is important for the 
second of these declamations. I now am in a position to give. 
some additional details about several readings of V which will 
be given in the preface of the new edition. When I published 
this collation I did not yet know that an examination of the 
whole manuscript V would yield a better solution of the problem 
of authorship than scholars had reached at that time. From the 
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examination of V I learned that the alternative “ either Aristides 
or an unknown imitator? is wrong. 

Before V became known scholars knew only the second of the 
Leptineans. J. Morelli had found it in a Venice manuscript and 
published it under the name of Aristides in 1785. The manu- 
script he used is the 15th century Marcianus graecus 419 (M). 
A fuller description of M. is found in one of my additional notes 
to Professor Keil’s article mentioned above. I cannot repeat all 
the details given in that long note but must restrict myself to em- 
phasizing that M. contains several discourses of Demosthenes and 
Aristides which are followed by the second Leptinean declama- 
tion. This composition is offered without either title or name of 
author. It appears that the writer of the manuscript, who 
obviously used the declamation as a kind of stop-gap, endeavored 
to distinguish between the genuine works of Aristides and the 
Leptinean declamation which he considered anonymous. Never- 
theless Morelli attributed the declamation to Aristides for reasons 
of style and because of a false interpretation of Aristides, Ips 
Karirwva, II, p. 416, 5 Dindorf. Here Aristides says that he 
wrote a discourse xpos Aerrivyy. An exact interpretation of Aris- 
tides’ words was given in Keil's article, loc. cit., p. 178. 

Almost forty years after Morelli discovered the second Lep- 
tinean Angelo Mai found in V, which he was the first to use, 
the second Leptinean again but preceded by another declamation 
which deals with the same topic. He published the text of the 
unknown declamation in his Scriptorum. Veterum Nova Collectio, 
I (Rome, 1825) and added a Latin translation. As far as the 
text of the second declamation was concerned he contented him- 
self with enumerating the different readings because he did not 
wish to repeat Morelli's text of 1785 at full length. In the preface 
of his edition he stated on p. lii that the text in V is anonymous 
as well as that in M. He made an unfortunate error, however, 
inasmuch as he isolated the two declamations, instead of taking 
into consideration the whole manuscript. He did not put them 
into relation with the remaining contents of the manuscript but 
agreed with Morelli in the case of the second declamation and 
attributed also the first declamation to Aristides. A short time 
after its discovery the manuscript disappeared in the Vatican 
Library and remained unknown, although several 19th century 
scholars had endeavored to find it again. Not until 1933 was it 
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discovered when at my request Giovanni Cardinal Mercati, Pre- 
fect of the Vatican Library, made a successful search for the 
missing manuscript. 

Through a recent letter from Cardinal Mercati I am now in a 
position to give fuller details about V than was possible in 1934 
when I was about to publish the new collation. 

The last page of the manuscript—it is f. 3367— contains the 
last four lines of the second Leptinean. They are followed by a 
table of contents which was written by the same hand as the 
preceding text. It reads as follows: 


a’ Eis róv &ytoy loávgy tov Barriorny èykópov 
f ip óXvvOLov 
y eis rò évayríoy 
8’ ávámXovs 
€' pos Baciréa rpecBeutixds bmép xyavOpmvo 
s' mepi Baorrclas 
& wept wodcrreias 
af mpos twa adixjoayta kal Sixnqy Sévra kal Suoxepdvavra Sia TÒ ui) 
mapà Sixacréy rovri yeyevjolar 
0' mpoopairnya tõ peydrw otparoreddpyy 74 dyyéAo 
mpordwy TH peroxiry + 
U èykópov 75 peyddAw Aoyobérn 
Ní$on ? 
ta’ éyxdpioy TÖ vaTpiápxn 
(B émiarodAH TH Kupiw lwog 
ty’ morto) TO kvplo iepobéw 
8’ Pecoadovixedor rept ópovolas 
te trép Kvvavyeipov 
ts’ brép KadAtudxou 
iL’ xpocdovnpa tõ pey(á) Xo Sopeotixe 
uj pos Snpoobévny wepl atedAclas 
if eis rò evavriov 
No author’s name is given in this index, but the writer had a 
good reason for omitting it, since in the beginning of the manu- 
script the title of the treatise a’ runs as follows: roS sopwrárov 


1 These words were inserted between the lines by another hand; they 


refer to ¢’. 
? This name was inserted between the lines by another hand; it refers 


to ia’. 
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Kal Noywwrdrov x,"P^ GeoBoUAov roð paylorpov. eyxduoy cis Tov péyay 
Tod xv Barriorhy kal mpóðpopov iw”. 

When Cardinal Mercati informed me of this title he confirmed 
in a very satisfactory manner the result which I had already 
reached. I had asked him to send me an exact description of V 
and to see whether the name of Theodulus Magister could be 
found anywhere in the manuscript. Because of a new inter- 
pretation of the style of the author I was convinced that he did 
not belong to antiquity but to the Byzantine era, and some 
observations the reasons for which will appear presently had 
already called my attention to Theodulus Magister. 

It will be useful for us to examine the title of the first treatise 
once more and to call attention to the period after payiorpov. 
From this period we shall have to understand that the writer 
wished to inform the reader that the name was to be linked not 
only with the title of the treatise immediately following but also 
with all the others. It will appear at once that we are not wrong 
in taking this interpretation into most serious consideration: 
for it has long been well known that several of the treatises and 
discourses of the manuscript belong to Theodulus Monachus, i. e. 
to that Byzantine author and scholar of the 14th century who is 
better known by the name of Thomas Magister, among them the 
numbers 18’, te’, and ts’ which precede the two Leptineans. 
Cardinal Mercati informed me that there are two other manu- 
scripts? which contain selections from Thomas Magisters 
works, the Palatinus graecus 374 and the Vallicellianus C 82.* 
The former contains on f. 87 ff. ten treatises and discourses, i. e. 
ie us’, 18’, a’, 8, e, ta’, IB", vy’, and d. The treatise ¢’ is just as 
incomplete as in the edition of the Patrologia Graeca, CXLV, 
p. 378. The Vallicellianus has ten works too, but it differs a 
little from the Palatinus. It has o’, 0, v, ta’, iB', vy', ¢, s", C, 9". 
Before drawing any conclusions I must complete the account of 
the manuscript V, which I have already given in Rendic. Linc., 
loc. cit., p. 425, in some important respects. Mercati was the 
first to make interesting observations concerning both the con- 


*'The possibility that there will be others in the National Library of 
Paris is not to be excluded. 

“Cf. Stevenson's Catalogue of the Palatine Library, p. 241 and E. 
Martini, Catalogo di manoscritti greci esistenti nelle Biblioteche Italiane, 
II, 78. 

5 For the meaning of the numbers sec p. 156, supra. 
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tents of the manuscript and the numbering of its pages. These 
observations are so instructive that the most suitable procedure 
will be to quote them word for word: 


* V ha completo il discorso & e in quello : ha di prima 
scrittura nel f. 2287 il testo come nel Palatino f. 100%, ma 
nei ff. 224-227 di mano pit aecurata e calma, un testo 
ampliato di piü pagine. Inoltre dagli esordi cancellati nei 
ff. 28-29 e 206" e dai numeri cambiati dei discorsi nei 
ff. 1757, 1807, 186" come pure dai numeri anteriori di alcuni 

` fascicoli appare che il manoscritto presente non fu copiato 
da un manoscritto o da quaderni aventi lo stesso suo ordine 
ma venne formato di mano in mano durante la copiatura 
stessa forse da quaderni diversi, prima in un ordine e poi 
in un altro apparso megliore nel frattempo. Non sarei 
sorpreso se si giungesse a conchiuderne che probabilmente 
il manoscritto fu così formato secondo le direzioni e forse 
sotto gli occhi dell’ autore stesso. Anche le sostituzioni di 
parole nel f. 242% mi sembrano mutazioni di autore.? 
Comunque il manoscritto mi pare di valore primario per gli 
scritti retorici di Teodulo, sia perché ne contiene parecchi 
più rari, forse non conservati altrove, sia perché ne ha due 
dei conosciuti completi." 


After these important words of Mercati's it seems almost 
unnecessary to prove by means of other arguments that Thomas 
Magister is the author of the pseudo-Aristidean Leptineans. It 
wil not, however, be useless to destroy any possible vestiges of 
scepticism in view of the many mistakes and false interpretations 
which prevented scholars from distinguishing sharply between 
the style of the great prose writer Aristides and the poor imitator 
Thomas Magister. This conclusion, which is based upon the 
correct interpretation of manuscript V, will be confirmed by the 
discussion of some characteristic passages of the discourses and 
some stylistic peculiarities of the author. When Professor J. E. 
Harry published his paper “ On the Authorship of the Leptinean 
Orations attributed to Aristeides " (A.J. P., XV [1894], pp. 66- 
78) he was right in putting emphasis on the many passages where 


rept uno 
*'E» TÓ xarà roy papalya mepciwkó; the first readings are found also 


in the Palatinus; a few lines after there is another passage which is 
TpóTepos 

noteworthy too: mepl rot mórepos aÜrv áf£irepós sri Ayer; the Palatine 

manuscript has wept ToU mórepos abrüv mpórepos dfiórepós égre Mew. 

dfuórepos was not cancelled in V or in the Palatinus; the words xarà 

and mepsikó, however, were cancelled in V. 
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the language is almost identical with that of Aristides. He was 
wrong, however, in drawing the conclusion that the author was 
to be identified with Aristides. It is a well known fact that 
Thomas Magister had studied Aristides’ works no less thoroughly 
than Demosthenes’ discourses. It is therefore not surprising 
that he alludes to both authors very often, although it appears 
that he was not always able to understand them completely. He 
made many mistakes, some stupid, several of which Keil dis- 
cussed in his paper mentioned above (see p. 154 supra). These 
mistakes could not be explained so long as Aristides was supposed 
to be the author of the declamations. When it has been definitely 
proved that they were written by an unsuccessful imitator, all 
the difficulties will disappear. Furthermore, this imitator did 
not content himself with copying only the style of Demosthenes 
and Aristides, he followed other usage as well which he considered 
correct. We are in a position to examine his rules of usage very 
thoroughly, for Thomas Magister is the author of a dictionary 
in which he collected and discussed many words which he claimed 
to be pure Attic; sometimes he added the non-Attic equivalent. 
Whoever deals with Thomas Magister’s language and his idioms 
in order to lay the foundations for a new critical edition of his 
works, a real need if we are interested in familiarizing ourselves 
with Byzantine literature and history, must turn to Thomas’ 
"ExAoyy. It will appear that only knowledge of the “Exdroyy 
enables the interpreter to understand several passages of the 
Leptinean declamations. 

As long as manuscript V was supposed to contain both ancient 
and Byzantine works mistakes of different kinds were unavoid- 
able. I must confess that I also committed such an error which 
is to be set right now. 

I said in Rendic. Linc., loc. cit., p. 425, n. 1 that on f. 242 ff. 
V contains two discourses or declamations which seemingly are 
anonymous. Their titles are Yrèp Kvvaryeipov and Yrèp Kade 
paxov. It seemed a probable hypothesis that we had here a 
manuscript of the two declamations of Polemo which hitherto 
had not been used by editors and had escaped their attention like 
the Vaticanus graecus 928.7 Between the two declamations which 
deal with the two warriors of Marathon and the two Leptineans 


* Cf. F. Lenz, Untersuchungen eu den Aristeidesscholien, p. 113, n. 1. 
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another speech is intercalated which reads Upooddynpa ró. peyé- 
Awe Sopecrixer. 

It is likely that, in spite of the interpretation of manuscript V 
offered above, some scholars will be inclined to believe that the 
title at the beginning of V, in which the author’s name is men- 
tioned (see pp. 156 f. supra), does not refer to the entire corpus 
but only to the first sections and that the last works to which the 
Leptinean declamations belong should be considered anonymous 
additions to the preceding genuine works of Thomas Magister. 
In view of this objection, which is quite plausible, we must look 
for other arguments for Thomas’ authorship. 

First it will be necessary to call attention to the strange 
sequence of two apparent declamations of Polemo followed by 
the obviously Byzantine Ipoodovypa rau peyddur Sopeorixwr and 
then the pseudo-Aristidean Leptineans and to look for an ex- 
planation. As the rank of uéyas douéorixos does not appear before 
the 7th century A. D.® it goes without saying that at least this 
TIpooddévyya, which appears in the midst of the two groups of 
declamations, is to be attributed to an author who lived in an 
undetermined century of the Byzantine era. A better under- 
standing of the seemingly strange contents of the last section of 
manuscript V depends, therefore, on the possibility not only of 
determining this century more exactly but also of finding out 
which péyas Souéorixos is addressed. 

Early in 1936 I had planned to collate at more leisure the text 
of “ Polemo ” in the Vatican Library in order to find out whether 
or not it offered subsidiary material for emending the many 
corrupt passages of the text in Hinck’s Teubner edition. It be- 
came evident at once that the text differs completely from that 
in Hinck’s edition. Not a single sentence is identical, although 
most of the arguments show a striking likeness. As at that time 
I was engaged upon another task in the Vatican Library I was. 
forced to postpone any decision about the relation between the 
two different forms of the declamations. On resuming the prob- 
lem once more I procured, with the generous help of Professor 
A. M. Harmon, photostats both of the text of “ Polemo ” and of 
the YIpoo$óvgua. The result of the examination of these declama- 
tions and of this speech was not surprising inasmuch as the 


? Cf. Du Cange, Gloss. mediae et inf. graecitatis, s. v. 
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conclusion which the interpretation of the title and the contents 
of manuscript V had yielded was confirmed completely. 

The IIpocóóvgua begins with the following words: Oby ör: xadds 
od káyafÓs kal rod Sid aávrov jee és rà padtora épov, OavpdferPar 
padAov exes d) ött rotoUros dy otk éxeawdow ? Backáyovs 0b8’ 7jkovcas 
id rov kakGs. Kaitou eb pèv Tod act Kopay dyabois 1? évapyés onpetov 
6 $Üóvos—« mpds yàp tov Éxovrá,» duow, « pret >—6 py POovodpevos 
oùk dv ey xpyords. The author quotes Sophocles, Ajax, 157 
without, however, mentioning the name of the poet. The same 
verse is quoted, without name, by Thomas Magister in the speech 
Iep Baowrelas, Patrologia Graeca, CXLV, p. 493 C Migne. This 
coincidence seems the less fortuitous when we note that the same 
verse is quoted by the author of the so-called younger Sopater 
scholia on Aristides which were written or amplified under the 
influence of or by Planudes ** (TIT, p. 336, 20 ff. Dindorf) whose 
works exercised an important influence upon Thomas. 

This coincidence raises the question whether or not the 
Ilpoo$óvgua ra: peyáAeot Šouesrixo is to be identified with the 
speech of Thomas Magister bearing the same title, which is 
enumerated in P. G., CXLV, p. 548 Migne and in Krumbacher's 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, p. 550 among other 
works of Thomas which are stil unpublished. We shall be 
inclined to draw the same conclusion from another parallel 
which is much stronger. On f. 267" the author endeavors to 
prove that no commander of an army deserves to be estimated 
highly unless he possesses an education which corresponds to his 
military ability. For instance, Alexander the Great and Themis- 
tocles are to be praised because they had both military training 
and high literary culture: obre yàp dy 'AAéfavüpos 6 duAUTTOv 
TogoUroy éAapde Aóyav aréAcoros Qv, y ye Kal THs 'Owjpov povotkijs 
otro Aóyos e&7POas, ðs pyde vukrós àádeoráva, GAAS kai rois Ereouy 
abrois ovyxabeddcrv. In Mep Bacwreias, CXLV, p. 460 Migne, 
Thomas Magister says about Alexander: 'AAéfavOpov . . . ovy- 
Kabevdewv rots éreotv ‘Opjpou dacivy. I do not believe that this 
coincidence is accidental. Immediately after, we meet the 
example of Themistocles in the Iipooóóvgpa ; it runs as follows: 
obr' dv wikér' evar ris “EAAGSos Kwdvvevotons kal mpós rò pdtv yòn 

? Cf. the 2nd Leptinean declamation, II, p. 702, 5 Dindorf. 


39 Thomas Magister, Ecl., p. 208, 11 f. Ritschl. 
P. Of. F. Lenz, Untersuchungen zw den Aristeidesscholien, pp. 85 ff. 
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xopojons xelpa Vwepéoxe GeuiorokAjs, py vOv êk ris IluÜ(as Aoytov 
éuvels kal rd. re repl Tas vavAóxovs wérpas vá T’ GAAa codiat wpoac£evpáy. 
This allusion to Themistocles as one who was able to combine 
órÀa with Aóyos is preceded by a comparison between the péyas 
Souéorikos, who is addressed, and "Themistocles. On f. 266v he 
says: dyad 88 ws uiv ófÓrepov mavrós Oeusoroxhéovs abrocxedidlas (ct. 
Thucydides, I, 138) 76 8éov kal epi röv pueAXóvrov ds 1/09 srapóvrev 
Suvoj, .... On £. 268% he emphasizes the fact that the emperor 
(Bacueós) entrusts the péyas Bouéoruos with important missions: 
at 08 per’ OM yov. ékeréumre, cibos od re phòca (the author alludes to 
Homer) of r áyavojpooóvg» (cf. Homer, A302 f. od re pýðca, 
palsy’ Ovoce, of T &yavoopooóvg) rávr écopévqv rois mpáypaat. 
The péyas 8ouéorikos and his Alyo are worthy to be compared 
with Leonidas and the three hundred Lacedaemonians. The 
historian Nicephorus Gregoras tells us in his Byzantine History, 
X, 7 (p. 496, 23 ff. Bonn ed.) that the younger Andronicus 
Ow. orou Tijv és Maxedoviay ijAavve, péva oTparOv émayóp«vos. 
bromo: yàp aùrõı závres 109 kaÜlarayro, Any póvov Toy awrorárov 
oiketaküy Kal ToD peydAov Sopecrixov roð Kavrakov(gvoU, Ov év 
rois pddiocta ovpavouy te Kal Spddpova abrOi re Epyvev ó xpóvos kal 
Tols dAAos &raow iXapoy kal yaplevta. The last words correspond 
very closely to the &yavoópocóvg which is a preéminent quality of 
the péyas Souéorixos in the IIfoodóvgpa. A little later (on p. 497, 
15 ff.) the péyas Sopéorixos is compared with Themistocles: +? 
Kal mpd ye roóroy 6 '"Afnvaios Demoroxdys Tov moAÀ)v éexeivoy oróňov 
trav Mydwv Adyots olkovopakois Kal SéAois katerporwoaro, ui) Suvdpevos 
&\Aws. Perhaps we shall not be wrong in drawing the conclusion 
from these coincidences that there was a certain typology which 
the Byzantine writers of encomia followed. Thus these examples 
have no individual value. Furthermore it becomes evident that 
the Hpoodérnua belongs to the age of Andronicus the Second, 
and refers to the famous péyas Sopéorixos Cantacuzenus who had 
to deal with Triballi, Persians, Illyrians, and Acarnanians. All 
these nations are mentioned by the author of the Mpooddynya and 
by Nicephorus Gregoras. These parallels which are afforded by 
Nicephorus are not to be neglected in an edition of the Ipoc- 
$óvgua and should be printed as a parallel text. 

The péyas 9opéoikos is praised as one not only able to take the 
necessary decisions which are required but from the present 


12 Leonidas is mentioned on p. 636, 21 ff. 
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situation to forecast the future and to act accordingly in the 
interest of the empire. Ile knows also because of his eèyvyxia and 
fópz when and where the enemies are to be attacked successfully, 
rods piv oxy rod Sixqy éurimrey karákpas ehatves, jpiv 8 cartes 
ras modes. In the declamation on Cynaegirus the father Eu- 
phorion emphasizes not only that his son fell at Marathon iad 
Oavpacris eüjvxtas kal paps éÜckovrijs éramobóerat pòs THY paxnv 
(f. 2447) but also ds exņrroð Sixyy rois voAepíow éjmimTov 
aráyra, Te srávroy Savórara roúrovs epyaoro. In view of this identity 
no one will be inclined to regard this coincidence as fortuitous. 
'This identity compels us to look for other coincidences and 
peculiarities of style. It will soon appear suitable to use more 
systematically the two Leptineans also, which in V follow the 
Iipocóóvgua, and to compare the whole group of these five 
declamations and speeches with other discourses and treatises of 
Thomas Magister. 

Herodotus in VI, 114 adds to the name of Cynaegirus the 
name of his father Euphorion. Callimachus, however, who is 
mentioned in VI, 109 ff. several times is called only Polemarchus 
without mention of his father. 'The genuine declamations of 
Polemo follow the same rule. Before beginning his declamations 
the Byzantine author, however, supplies a brief hypothesis in 
order to inform the reader of some details of the earlier 

.history just as he prefaced the Leptinean declamations with a 
similar hypothesis. Here he calls Callimachus! father Polem- 
archus, and in the declamation (f. 246") the speaker repeats the 
same mistake by calling Callimachus 6 rot lloAeuápxov rovrowi 
vois. Several mistakes of the same kind that we meet in the 
Leptineans have been enumerated and explained by Keil in the 
article which I have mentioned on p. 154 supra. In our ease, 
however, the recognition of this mistake enables us to draw 
an important conclusion. We are in a position to combine it 
with a passage of the first Leptinean declamation, II, p. 618, 
29 Dindorf, about which there has been some discussion among 
Scholars. Now we are able to understand better the intention 
of the author. He says that Themistocles and Pausanias showed 
their dpery only because they had gcyaAojvxía and loved their 
tucty. They did noi however, desire i0 get any external or 

ee PC6denlne. ho une behasez, he noi. on. da ction i 


by two other men who lived before them, Cynaogirus, son of 
P 2 J 3 
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Euphorion, and Callimachus, son of—Polemarchus! Just at 
this point manuscript V is difficult to read; after repeated 
examinations of the photostats, however, I may say that there 
is no doubt that the writer wrote ró woAeuápxov not và woAeuápxo 
and that Angelo Mai was right when he deciphered the last letters 
as ov. When the German scholar G. H. Grauert in 1827 replaced 
the genitive by the dative, following Herodotus, he had good 
reason from the point of view of the subject-matter, but he was 
wrong so far as the critic of the text was concerned, since we 
meet the same mistake in the Leptinean as well as in the 
Marathon declamation from which we started. This coincidence 
is far from being fortuitous, for in the Leptinean it goes on 
érel penne’ elvat xivSuvetovoay éoócayro 71v “HAAdSa, and in 
the other declamation it runs ob! dy pyxér’ elvat ris "EAAá80s 
xivdvvevotorns (cf. pp. 161 £. supra). Is, then, Thomas Magister 
the author of the Leptineans too and does he quote his earlier 
work? 

I am not convinced that all the editors of the Leptinean 
declamations have understood II, p. 628, 33 f. Dindorf. This 
may be excused by the fact that this passage can hardly be 
explained by the usage of ancient Greek: kal av ye ri wapamAjovor 
orat, Gorep y et rts ÓXvpartov(kov rarpòs àv éxevr? á&iot Sd Tov warépa 
kal ToU korívov'? peréyew. Dindorf was inclined to replace eóv 
by zpés but did not venture to put it in the text, and the Greek 
Professor Nikos A. Bees suggested to me (orally) that oóv be 
changed to oot. oóv is quite correct, however, and was used by 
Byzantine writers in the age of Andronicus the Second in the 
same way. For instance, Thomas says in @eccadovxetion sept 
épovoias, f. 242%: raŭr’ eÜyouat Kal cóv ye cort, and Nicephorus 
Gregoras writes in his Byzantine History (p. 611, 2 Bonn ed.) : 
(wpós dvdpynow kopíca. rjv Baowdida) Kol dca Üavóvros éketvov 
mémrpaxev aürg Edy ye tov dud’ abri ebyevóv Spxwporypia. 

Now we are also in a position to understand that IT, p. 610, 3 f. 
Dindorf is not to be changed; the passage reads: as kal meretoĝar 
Aéyev wept avro py àv éva pydéva vOv wavrov và roadra Sdéat 
BeXrío. Grauert, who was not pleased with this strange expres- 
sion, wished it to be replaced by py8 av fva trav révrov. This 
conjecture must now be rejected because of Thomas Magister’s 
statement in Ecl. p. 262, 9 Ritschl: doatrus kal py àv fva pndeva 


18 Thomas Magister, Ecl., p. 198, 10 Ritschl: «érivos, obk dypiédacos. 
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Tüv vávrov. With the help of the same 'ExAoyj we also are in a 
position to decide about II, p. 617, 25 Dindorf. Manuscript V 
has eiQevovcay but the writer himself added y above e. Thomas 
agrees with several other lexicographers when he prefers the 
form with the short vowel (p. 136, 15 Ritschl): eiOeveiv rádov 
3) bOnveiv. 

It now begins to appear to what circle the author of the 
Leptinean declamations belonged. Therefore we can understand 
without any difficulty a series of other idioms which Keil could 
not but regard as very strange in the works of an author whom 
he believed to belong to a period of later antiquity.* On p. 177 
of his article he rightly emphasizes the fact that the author is 
fond of using the adverb xa@dragé everywhere. He characterizes 
this fondness as almost unbearable and as quite opposed to the 
manner of Aristides. Although Aristides did not refrain from 
using it several times, he was able to avoid any excessive abuse 
and exaggeration. It is a matter of fact that this adverb, which 
Thomas Magister, Fcl., p. 217, 19 Ritschl explains by savreAós, 
belongs among his favorite expressions. We read it both in the 
printed discourses and letters and in the Marathon declamations 
as well as in the Ilpoa$óvgpua so often that it is neither necessary 
nor possible to enumerate the passages. Furthermore the author 
is no less fond of replacing éxew almost everywhere by fexew or 
of using both verbs as synonymous. The reason is that toxew 
is káàMov 3) éxev. (Ecl, p. 185, 7 Ritschl). It is true that these 
details have not yet the value of a definite proof since both words 
are very usual in the works of other Byzantine authors as well. 
There are, however, other cases which are so unequivocal that 
any doubt is removed. Keil was quite right in being surprised 
(loc. cit., p. 176) that the author coined the senseless expression 
II, p. 614, 22 Dindorf: «à» $avAós ris Sv réym ka rs kát% 
$pavpías (i.e. infimo loco natus). Although this expression is 
unpleasant and contrary to any ancient usage, it becomes less 
strange when it is compared with a passage of the declamation 
of Euphorion. This passage reads (f. 251%): rò 88 kai rovrov čr 
elvai kal per’ dvOpdrav Dutyew '9 roy peiLov Ñ kar áyÜpáxrovs Tryovwo- 


1 Tt is very characteristic, however, that Keil is forced to compare the 
manner in which one fragment of Aeschylus is quoted by the author 
with the quotations of the fragment which occur in some Byzantine 
authors (see Hermes, LXXI [1936], p. 177, n. 1). 

15 Of. Thomas Magister, Ecl., p. 98, 15 ff, Ritschl. 
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pévov oùk diovro xpyvat, GAAG THs 'OXÓuaov dparplas kal abróv 
éfiioa. A few lines above he says: cvujatvovrá re Spavres rois 
vpáypact Kal T6, Kao XAoUvTt ret karpo. The same. expression is 
used both in the speech Mep Bactàetas, CXLV, p. 481 B Migne: 
TG, Tov Kacpod kaAXoüvr. and in the second Leptinean declama- 
tion, IL, 656, 8 Dindorf: rõı rot katipo9 kaXo?vri, Some other 
passages are to be added, such as II, p. 638, 25 Dindorf: róx roi 
KaipoU Pirorieiobar kaXo)vr. and p. 620, 18: éy ra. vOv wpaypdrwy 
drarotyTt, and another group of participles which are used as 
nouns. They are so strange and occur so often that they are to 
be regarded as an individual peculiarity of style. Most of them 
are found in the Marathon declamations, e.g. f. 244% rò ijs 
Vvxüs óppuwakós, 5 f. 249 rae ovveddre rot kpebrrovos, and f. 2077 rae 
THs Jvx5s alpovpevor; CXLV, p. 481 B Migne, rò cs xpeías éorgkós, 
and second Leptinean declamation. II, p. 671, 2 Dindorf, rò rijs 
xpetas éords again. 

In other similar cases Thomas, with whom the author of the 
Leptinean declamations now seems to be identified, starts from 
some expressions which are used by Aristides. Whereas Aristides 
refrains from using them to excess Thomas abuses what he took 
from Aristides. This strikingly different attitude was overlooked 
by Harry when he drew wrong conclusions from the comparison 
between Aristides and the Leptineans (see p. 158 supra). Thus 
the occasional use in Aristides becomes a stylistic peculiarity of 
Thomas which cannot be underrated. To this group belong IT, 
p. 634, 10 and p. 704, 16 Dindorf: èv zavri rét wapacydyrt, which 
he took from Aristides, Panath., I, p. 155, 2 Dindorf and the 
favorite expression perà voAAoU0 roð Kpetrrovos (for instance II, 
p. 684, 14 Dindorf; CXLV, pp. 4580, 489 D Migne) which 
varies Aristides, Panath., I, p. 236, 10 Dindorf: àwó «woAAoU vov 
Kpeírrovos and p. 187, 4: pel dcov rod kpe(rrovos. From Bois- 
sonade’s note on Anecd. Graec. Nov., 82, 18 (cf. Anecd. Graec., 
II, 28) we learn that other writers who worked under the em- 
peror Andronicus IT were fond of this expression. 

The case of two other favorite expressions of the author is 
very similar. He uses to excess both pera moAAoU roŭ mepióvros 
and pera ravròs roð cvykexopykóros. There is an abundance of 
examples both in the other works and in the Leptinean declama- 


1° Cf. Nicephorus Gregoras, p. 587, 19 (Bonn ed.): rò ris yrouns 
ópyctónevoy. 
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tions, for instance CXLV, p. 456 B Migne: pera mohdo roù 
awepidvros Tas evepyecias rrorcicbar, p. 465 A: perà mood rod wepidyros 
mwaot pereivat, p. 476 D: perà zodAod ToU srepióvros eEeAatvew otovrat 
Sev (rots xuuoùs), first Marathon declamation f. 2477, second 
Marathon declamation f. 2587: e| rots Btókovrás vis pãàdov perà 
TOÀÀOU ToU Teptóvros Kparei, and last of all first Leptinean de- 
clamation II, p. 616, 5 Dindorf: závra raðf’ éroipws kal perà 
TOÀÀoU ToU sepióvros Kal BlovAeóscÜar. kal zowiv; furthermore first 
Marathon declamation f. 248%: 6° àv vóre perà wavrós vo) ovy- 
Kexcoprkóros dméAavoev àv; second Marathon declamation f. 263°: 
cf by pera mavròs ToU cvykeyopygkóros TüiOvres Eyvwcay llépoot. 
IIpoo$óvqua. rõ peyddur Sopecrixwr, Í. 2667: col 8€ dudw ravra. perà 
vayrós ToU GvyKexopukóros Vrápxet, first Leptinean declamation II, 
p. 617, 30 Dindorf: 8kaws àv ely perà cavrós rot ovykexopygkóros 
kúpos evar, Laudatio Gregorii Theologi, CXLV, p. 240 C Migne: 
(eveka) coU wapa mávrov y dxaci cvykexopokóros, cf. Aristides, 
Panath., I, p. 298, 10 f. Dindorf: rot rapa rdvrwv ovykeyopykóros. 

Similarly Thomas wearies the reader with the phrase y@és kai 
"pé. It appears in the Leptinean declamations four times and 
is also explained in the 'ExAoy$, p. 392, 1f. Ritschl where he 
quotes a passage of Synesius." It would be possible without 
any difficulty to extend this enumeration almost ad libitum, but 
let this suffice. It will be the duty of an editor to care for such 
details. 

Thomas is not to be reckoned among the creative authors who 
are able to coin new forms in order to express their ideas. He 
prefers rather to copy the same model over and over with slight 
variations. One of the most noticeable examples, which really 
has the force of a definite proof, is read in the second Leptinean 
declamation, II, p. 703, 4 ff. Dindorf. Here it runs as follows: 
it is senseless and inept on the one hand to honor those who died 
in war by annual funeral orations, to educate their children at 
publie expense, and to send them back to their families after 
they grow up bestowing the zavorAía. upon them, but on the 
other hand to act quite contrary to this praiseworthy principle, 
ete. The same argument is read in the speech Iep BaoiAcías, 
CXLY, p. 461 D Migne. Both passages agree in such a striking 
manner that every reader will be inclined io believe that the came 
voler is author of born. Tle dia net anene ibis argument 
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himself, however, but borrowed it from Aristides, Panath., I, p. 
310, 6 ff. Dindorf: rüv uiv trip ris «óXeos TeAevrQoávrov abrüy 
p3v émaíyovs émi rais raais kaf’ éxacrov čros Aéyew, rods è malas 
Sypoota: rpédew xpi 7Bys, kal ryvwabra. åroréprev ext robs srarpótovs 
otkous perà Tov mavorAov. The first imitation of this passage, which 
appears in the second Leptinean declamation, loc. ctt., is very 
close to the original: rods piv ép rau woAéuwr rereAcuTnKdTas 1? 
T€ kal’ ékacrov éyiavroy Adyots èmiraplois uiv. Tots Te malðas abróvy 


3 4 
QUTOUS 


Snpociat uáAwo To Tpéóev, (os dv wütgkóres cis FBnv dvaywpjowow 
oixade perà r&v ravorMõv. And the second imitation in legi 
Baoircdas is not far from the original; some expressions agree 
with the original even more literally, whereas other parts of the 
whole sentence are omitted: xafdmep ^Afjvaw rev ey Tt moAépot 
TéreAevrgkÓray TOUS Taidas émolovv, Snpoolas rpédovres dypis Toys. kai 
Tór’ otxad’ åmoréprovres perà tov sravomuóy. It is quite impossible 
to decide which imitation was written earlier. If we may believe, 
as Cardinal Mercati suggests, that the order of the works in 
manuscript V was established under the supervision of the 
author, who followed some chronological principle, the decision 
would be easy; there is, however, no possibility of proving it. 

Another repetition which is no less striking shows again 
Thomas’ restricted ability of invention. In Mep Baourcias, 
CXLV, p. 472 D Migne he says: as éra«porárois rà mAciorov pnotv 
déa xpjoða. From p. 492 C, kal roírots &ravraxoU TOv wpaypárov 
và wAciotou $aolv aga xprjoÜa. we see that, in Iep Bacueas, $qot 
is to be changed into $aoi;? With these passages we must connect 
both the Laudatio Gregori Theologi, CXLV, p. 280 A Migne, 
rovrwr Tà TÀcÍoTOv pasiv déa xpyobat, and the first Leptinean 
declamation II, 626, 23 f. Dindorf, kal viv abrà rà wAciorov pasiv 
déa xpijoÜa.. Furthermore a parallel with the superlative éraipo- 
Táírow which is used in Tept flao:wXeías is also found in the same 
Leptinean declamation, II, p. 637, 5 Dindorf and is excused by 
Thomas himself who quotes Plato, Phaedo 89d and Gorgias 
487 d in his Ecl., p. 159, 9-12 Ritschl. 


35 It is very characteristic that he replaces the aorist which is used by 
Aristides by the present perfect of which he is no less fond than he is of 
the past perfect. There are very strange examples in his works, some of 
which were changed by the critics, such as II, p. 611, 3 Dindorf, yeyapjxet. 

1° It may be that ġar} is the reading in V; I have, however, no infor- 
mation about this passage. 
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He is fond of using the proverb óowep èx voiy xodoiy mowy Ti 
which he knew both from Aristophanes, Aves, 35 and Aristides, 
Panath., Y, p. 188, 12 Dindorf. It appears, for instance, in the 
second Marathon declamation f. 257%: kal r&v BapBdpwv Gowep èx 
Üvoty woboiv él ras vais éAavvóvrov, in the Laudatio Gregori The- 
ologi, CXLV, p. 225 A Migne: arep êk 8voiv moðoiy 70 roð Aóyov Tat 
Xpiordt pooxopijca, and in the second Leptinean declamation, 
II, p. 671, 3 Dindorf: kol wavres xara tò Tis xpelas éorós—this 
form is not to be replaced by the normal form of the neuter 
which ends in -ds—éomep êk Svoiv rosoiy ós àAzGs, tò ToU Aóyov, 
pos tary os "rpós prépa xepovot. 

If now there can be no more doubt that the author of the Lep- 
tinean declamations does not belong to antiquity but is to be 
assigned to one of the best periods of Byzantine literature, we shall 
understand at once several other circumstances which are to be 
discussed in a few words. Keil proved in his paper mentioned 
above that the author has a fairly good knowledge of Aristides’ 
works without, however, being able to understand either the com- 
plicated diction or the arguments of the orator, which sometimes 
are really difficult. Thomas did not content himself with imitating 
Aristides; he also used Demosthenes as a source from which to 
embellish his own meager effort. In view of these passages it is 
really hard to understand how it was possible to identify the 
author of the Leptinean declamations with Aristides, who knew 
the rules of style too well to abuse them so childishly. Although 
Keil has discussed a few cases of this kind we must add some 
others because they will enable us to draw further conclusions. 
The phrase in Mep Baowrctas, CXLV, p. 468 C Migne, róĝev, 
woÀAoU ye kal Sei, taken from Demosthenes, XVIII, 47, is met 
again in the first Leptinean declamation, II, p. 635, 30 Dindorf. 
Thomas even ventured to transfer the beginning of the De 
Corona to the second Marathon declamation, f. 255". These 
cases are the most striking of all and in comparison with them 
the quotation in the same declamation, f. 2567, of Demosthenes, 
Tlept currdfews (XIII), 34, Auretv rjv roð dpovijparos rdéw which 
is read also in Aristides, "Yzip rov 9', II, pp. 191 and 227 Dindorf, 
is of less importance. 

From these cases in which the imitation of Demosthenes is 
evident we should segregate some other cases of what I should 
characterize as pseudo-Demosthenean style. In Hep faouías, 
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OXLV, p. 456 O Migne a phrase is used which because of its 
anaphora impresses itself upon the memory of the reader. I 
mean the phrase od yàp éorw, oix éorw, ó acies. This is a slight 
variation of Demosthenes, XVIII, 24 oix Zor rair’, o)k éort. 
Apparently Thomas was very fond of this variation since we 
read it again, without the address, in the Tpoopovnpa rau peyáAot 
Souecríke, f. 266% and—in the second Leptinean declamation, ' 
IL, p. 683, 21 Dindorf!?? This one coincidence seems to me so 
striking that even without the above mentioned identities of style 
we are enabled definitely to identify the author of the Leptinean 
declamations with Thomas. 

We now are in position to understand better another feature 
of style. We are no longer surprised that the author knows and 
uses the Byzantine sentence clauses and follows W. Meyer’s law. 
Professor A. M. Harmon recognized this fact when we discussed. 
some passages, even before he knew that for other reasons we 
must seek the author in the Byzantine period. Another conse- 
quence which results from the right understanding of this fact 
is that we may no longer assume the norm of the Attic language 
of the fourth century B.C. or that of the second sophistic in 
examining these declamations. This principle is very important 
for three passages, two of which have been changed by the editors 
who, starting from that assumption, were unable to understand 
the language of the author, while a third case seems to have been 
overlooked completely. We now have to examine these passages 
from the point of view which we have now gained. 

No one has hitherto tried to explain the phrases éxóvres ðvres 
TÓL pelore (Kaküt) reptérecor and ékóvres Svres évraUf? HEopev which 
are used in the second Leptinean declamation, II, p. 681, 25 f. 
and p. 692, 12 Dindorf. The repetition proves that the hypo- 
thesis of dittography is to be rejected as well as the change of 
Gvres to eva, although the author knows the phrase ékóv elvai 
(cf. II, p. 629, 19 Dindorf). Lobeck dealt summarily with the 
expression ékóvres óvres in his Paralipomena, p. 58, n. 61 but did 
not mention the passages of the Leptinean declamations. His 
explanation is that euphonie reasons are preponderant if the 
phrase ékóvres ğvres is used. Ancient and modern feelings differ 
so far as euphony is concerned. Granting that Lobeck is right, 
after we understand that the declamations are to be attributed 


20 Aristides, "Pwàp rör 0’, II, p. 217, 19 Dindorf: o) yàp éva», obk évfjv. 
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to a Byzantine author of the 14th century we are in a position 
to get a surprising explanation of this strange use. The '"ExAoyj 
of T'homas is helpful again. On p. 124, 12 ff. Ritschl he discusses 
éxov elva: and quotes several passages of ancient authors. Then 
he goes on and says on p. 125, 5: ypdderas 8 kal ékóvres Óvres. 
He proves this statement by quoting two passages which are 
said to be read in Aristides’ Panathenaikos (ékóvras Óvras raŭra 
tujca) and in Lucian’s Hepi ray ézi proba ovvóvrov, 2, kal éxdvres 
évres ertAavOdvecOar éavróv. When we examine the matter, how- 
ever, it seems to be quite different from what we should suppose 
from Thomas’ statement. Ritschl says in his apparatus criticus 
that he was unable to discover to what passage of Aristides 
Thomas alludes, nor do I know to what words of the orator 
Thomas refers. In the case of Lucian the quotation itself is 
right; no one of our manuscripts, however, has vres; they offer 
rather the usual infinitive instead of the participle. Professor 
A. M. Harmon, editor of Lucian in the Loeb Library, informs 
me that as far as he is able to ascertain the variant óvres does 
not exist. As the hypothesis that Thomas invented his citation 
from Aristides is not very likely, we shall rather have to state 
that he made some mistake. There are also other erroneous 
quotations in the "ExAoy: which we are not able to explain. In 
the case of Lucian, however, it may be that in some Byzantine 
manuscript óvres was written instead of eva. In any case, how- 
ever, the justification which is given by the “ExAoy7 is to be 
considered satisfactory only for the two passages of the Lep- 
tinean declamation.” 

'The second passage furnishes a difficulty which the editors 
overcome by approving of Morelli's emendation which seems very 


*1T¢ may also be noted that Thomas follows the directions which are 
given in the 'ExXoy:y in other cases also, for instance, II, p. 666, 14 
Dindorf, óczuépa: and p. 674, 2 boar dpar ~ Ecl., p. 257, 13 óenuépat Xévye, 
boat 68 pai. In II, p. 640, 21 Dindorf he uses, together with his favorite 
expression «aldra, the verb dopadifecGa: which is shunned by Attic 
writers obviously because it is regarded as BdpBapov (for instance Anecd. 
Gracc., I, 456, 27 f£. Bekker). In the 'ExAey?, p. 277, 10, he connects this 
verb with e$payióa éxirl@nyt in order to explain the verb rapacquaivoua. 
i TT. n. 660, 11 Dindorf he uses the noun dayrduq which seems to 

focgostusvl the newly coined words of the fith century B.C. sud 

3 voghi nenn im ihe ‘aadeyy, p. FCD, Goy geig o egeytude s, 
brayrwun “Arsrinol, od Diúyrucis Adyouss; he is not quite correct, Ruweves, 
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likely but is quite contrary to the Byzantine language of the 14th 
century. The author preferred also in this case to use the 
phrase of his own age instead of writing in the manner of 
Demosthenes or Aristides: II, p. 697, 19 ff. Dindorf, Aav@dves 
TOUS èv OdK á£los ipd, ered) py Kal mávras, wdvras 88 dtypdlov adixos, 
érady pdvous ékelyous tipay åéois. Sei yàp àpporépois peradiddvas 
TGy towy. ols 8€ Statpeis, kat dxwy rovrous avvárrets, os Sely elvat mávras 
eéions rüv Swpedy ámoAasew. There is no reason, it would even be 
wrong, to change dev to 8éov. We have to recognize only that 
Sev is not the infinitive but the participle. It will appear at 
once that we are not wrong in doing this. It is a well known 
fact that in ancient Greek the form of the participle Seiv instead 
of 8éov is a difficult problem. There is no certain instance 
although in Lysias, XIV, 7 Sey (Sei MSS) airóv (fkacrov MSS) 
perà Tüy ÓmAwüv (roMrõv MSS) xuvduvedew imreóeaev Aero the 
editors agree that this emendation is the easiest and most proba- 
ble of all. There has been much discussion about the question 
whether or not this form existed in antiquity; cf. T'hes. Graec. 
Ling., IT, 1036, Kühner-Blass, I, 216, and especially J. Wacker- 
nagel, Vermischte Beiträge zur griechischen Sprachkunde, pp. 
18f. Although Wackernagel seems somewhat doubtful about 
the existence of this form of the participle, he is finally inclined 
to recognize it. It is less important in our case whether or not 
the participle eiv was used by the Greeks in ancient times; the 
one decisive fact is that it was in vogue in the Byzantine era 
and both the participle Sey and the infinitive seiv dva: apparently 
were favorite phrases. In Boissonade’s ?? collection of the letters 
of Nicephorus Chumnus, who was a contemporary of Thomas 
Magister and sent many of his letters to the same people as 
Thomas, we read on p. 30 in Letter KE’, line 8 oipa: péy Seiv eivai; 
cf. p. 54, line 4, and p. 72, line 5; p. 99, line 18: xai ovvédo£é por 
deity elvat; further cases are enumerated in Boissonade’s note to 
the first passage. Thus there can be no doubt that we must 
recognize the participle also in the Leptinean declamation and 
that the author gives us a valuable hint of the language of his 
own age. It was not his fault that he was misunderstood for 
so long a time and that his declamations were supposed to belong 
to ancient literature. 

Last of all we are in a position to explain another passage, 


23 Anecd. Graec. Nov., 1 ff. 
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because of Thomas’ manner of writing, which was not under- 
stood by Grauert. In II, p. 636, 21 ff. Dindorf he says: «ai ob 
roŭro uóvov, GAAd kal raúrņı páMora karapevðe Aerrivov, às èy ToL 
Svopevatve iSlar tolv, ob 7a. ris móňews mpovoeiolat TeÂekóros Tov 
yépov. Grauert changed èv to av. It is the aim of the preposition 
to express a touch of coincidence: by letting his hostility against 
some people take its course he pretended to become a legislator of 
this kind, but by no means because he was interested in the wealth 
of the community. In [epi Bacrcas, CXLV, p. 464 Migne, 
Thomas uses the same preposition in an analogous manner. Here 
he says: paAdov & év rae coi taŭra cwvevxeoÜat kal odiow abrois 
otüiv jrrov taŭra ovvedxwvrat. 

The consequences which result from the double proof that the 
Leptinean declamations do not belong to the Greek literature 
even of later antiquity are evident. Both the interpretation of 
manuscript V and the comparison of the Leptinean declamations 
with other works of Thomas have offered the same result. It 
becomes possible to eradicate an obstinate error which is current 
in books on the history of Greek literature in general and on 
Aristides in particular. The example of these declamations, 
which have restricted value, acquires symptomatic importance of 
& longer range, because it shows clearly the fact that because of 
continuous misunderstandings and. consequent mistakes more 
recent works were attributed to an author who worked more than 
& thousand years earlier. Furthermore, a new edition cannot 
be based upon the Attic language of the fourth century B. O.; 
Dindorf especially was wrong in trying to normalize the text to 
this standard. It remains true, however, that, while we cannot 
neglect the language of Demosthenes and Aristides, the starting 
point must be the “ExAoy# and the other works of Thomas, from 
which we get everywhere valuable help for the constitution of 
the text and the interpretation. Because the style is poor and 
because of the repetition of the same arguments in different 
works the significance of parallel passages is greater than in 
other cases in which we have to deal with a more original author.?? 
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= The research embodied in this article was made possible by the sup- 
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THE PTOLEMAIC COPPER INFLATION, CA. 230-140 B.C. 


The study of the Ptolemaic copper inflation * presupposes the 
determination of the rates of exchange between silver and copper 
drachmae and the determination of average prices of commodities. 

The ratios of exchange of the drachmae as well as the prices of 
commodities fluctuate in each very short period and at the same 
time rise when we consider longer periods. In the second half 
of the second century B. C. the rate of exchange of the silver 
drachma with the copper drachma was about 450, with oscilla- 
tions varying from 10% above to 10% below the average level. 
We assume that the range of oscillations of the silver drachma 
with the copper drachma shows oscillations of the same amplitude 
in every short period. On the other hand, it cannot be assumed 
that the prices of commodities are stationary, i.e. that prices in 
copper are based on the rate of exchange of the copper drachma. 
Some basic prices in silver are greatly altered in the period we are 
now considering. The average price of wheat, which was about 
14% silver drachmae in the early Ptolemaic period, reached 3 
Silver drachmae in the later Ptolemaic period? while the price 
of wine, about 8 silver drachmae for a ceramion of 8 choes in the 
earlier Ptolemaic period, shows a trend toward lower prices in 
the later Ptolemaic period.’ 

In order to deal with the inflation of 230 B. C. and 140 B. C. 
properly, we should consider separately the prices of commodi- 
ties and the rates of exchange of silver drachmae with copper 
drachmae, interpolating the data with different exponential 
functions. The results of this inquiry appear in the following 
tables. 


*'The conclusions in A. Segrè, Metrologia e Circolazione Monetaria 
degli Antichi (1928), p. 519 are confirmed by the new data, but they 
can be expanded on the basis of the new evidence, chiefly that of 
P. Tebt., III. 

? A. Segrè, Circolazione monetaria e Prezzi nel Mondo Antico (1920), 
pp. 99-102. 

3 Ibid., pp. 132-5. 

* Ibid., pp. 65 ff. 
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1. 


2. 
3. 


4. P.Guéraud, 34 


5. 


Texts 


P. Tebt., 866 


P.Tebt., 867 
P. Tebt., 743 


B.G. U., 1262 
1277 and 1278 
1265 


U.P. Z., 149 


B. G. U., 1266 
P. Tebt., 1010 


B. G. U., 1217 
P. Tebt., 832 


. P.Tebt., 1011 


P. Tebt., 1012 


. B.G. U., 1561 


and 1562 


. P.Tebt., 997 
. P. Tebt., 1079 
. B.@.U., 1501 


B. G. U., 1537 


. B.G. U., 1545 
. P.Tebt., 1062 


. B.G. U., 1503 
. B.G. U., 1506 
. B.G. U., 1520 
. P.Tebt., 916 

. B.G. U., 1290 
. P.Tebt., 886 

. P. Mich, III, 


20 


. B.G. U., 1532 


. B.G. U., 1536 
. P. Amh., 43 


Year 


237 B.C. 


ca, 237 
224/23 
219/18 


216/15 
215/14 
214/13 


ca. 210 


203/2 
ca. 200 


ca. 200 


190/89-189/88 


(190) 
(190) 
190 


190/89 
189/88 
190/180 
184? 


ca. 182 
181/80 
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Exchange of silver 


drachmae for 


copper drachmae 


(2) 
(2) 


4dr. 1% ob. 


(10). 


`- (2) 
(20) 
(20) 
(20) 
(40) 


(50) 
(60) 
(60) 
(60) 
(60) 
(70) 


(70) 
(70) 
(70) 
(80) 
(80) 
(90) 
(80) 


(90) 


(90) 
(90) 
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Observations 





exchange of the stater with 
agio 


price of a metretes of wine 


penalty price of wheat and 
olyra 


rate of exchange between 
silver drachma and cop- 
per drachma; the price 
of wheat is about 2 dr. 
silver 


penalty price of olyra 


price of wheat 

price of wheat and sesame 
evidence the same as No. 10 
evidence the same as No. 10 


prices of wine; silver agio 
of 1396 


price of enecus oil 

price of wine and wheat 
price of geese and wine 
price of wine 

price of wine 


price of wine here is rather 
low g 


price of naubia 
price of wine 
price of wine 
price of wheat 
wages of workers 
wages of workers 


wages of workers at a vine- 
yard 


mnaeion of gold at 7916 
copper drachmae 


price of wheat 


penalty price for an artaba 
of wheat, 500 dr. 
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Exchange of silver 
drachmae for 
Texts Year copper drachmae Observations 
30. B. G. U., 1516 (140) wine príces 
31. U.P. Z., 59 168 allusions to the inflation? 
32. P.Tebt., 887 170/60 prices of oil 
33. P. TTebt., 910 162 priee of wheat, 500 dr., 
about 114 times the price 
of the Serapeum in the 
year 159 
34. U.P.Z., 83 163/62 price of a goose 
35. U. P.Z., 88 161/60 2752 rate of exchange between 
silver drachma and eop- 
per drachma 
36. P. Tebt., 889 (160) prices of wine 
37. U.P.Z., 89 160/59 
38. U.P. Z., 93 159 213 rate of exchange between 
silver drachmae and cop- 
per drachmae 
89. U.P. Z., 91 160, 159, 158 prices of wheat; sitos, very 
important 
40. U.P. Z., 99 158 price of castor oil 
41. P. Pebt., 893 (150) 
42. B. G. U., 1271 reign of penalty price of an artaba 
Philometor of wheat, 1000 dr. 
48. P. TTebt., 876 (150) price of wine 
44. P. Tebt., 892 152/51? price of wheat 
45. P. Tebt., 891 152/51 2501? exchange of silver drach- 
mae with copper drach- 
mae; prices of castor oil, 
geese 
46. P. Tebt., 890 ea. 150-140 400,390, Tate of exchange of the 
87712, 375, tetradrachma 
370 
47. P.Tebt., 956 144 price of salt 
48. P. Tebt., 860 138 (450) priee of olyra 
49. U.P.Z., 118 136 or 83 penalty price of olyra 
50. P. Tebt., 1087 2nd cent. B.C. 609345 rate of exchange of the sil- 
ver drachma 
51. P.Tebt. 1092 ^ Euergetes II price of wine 
52. P. Pebt., 894 ea. 114 priee of wine 
53. B.G. U., 1292 80/79 480, 475 rate of exchange of the sil- 


ver draehma 
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Rate of exchange 
between silver Average price Average price 
drachma and of artaba ` of ceramion 

Year copper drachma of wheat of wine Observations 

230 1 1% 8 

220 2 3 16 

210 4 6 32 artaba at 2 dr. sil- 
ver; see No. 6 

205 8 12 64 

200 16 24 128 

195 32 48 250 

190 64 96 500 prices of wine, 300, 
400, 500 dr. per 
ceramion, see Nos. 
19, 16, 17; year 
184 (?) wheat at 
120 dr. see No. 
23 

180 90 135 700 artaba of wheat at 
115-2 dr. 

170 120 180 940 year 173, artaba 
about 125 dr.? 

160 190 270 1500 prices of wheat 
range from an 
average of about 
300 dr. to 500 dr., 
see Nos. 33, 39 

150 250 375 2000 possibly a rate of 
exchange of 275, 
see No. 35 

140 450 675 ` 3500 


1. P.Tebt., 866 (237 B.C.), line 33: the exchange of the 
stater with the agio of 4 obols for a stater; line 50: 80 
drachmae — 89 drachmae 1 obol in copper; lines 69 ff.: 
256 drachmae 415 obols, exchange 42 drachmae 414 obols; 
line 74: 172 drachmae, exchange 28 drachmae 314 obols. 
The agio of silver seems to be about 162596, but it is not 
always the same. I think that the differences in the agio, 
which is above the normal agio of the time of Philadelphus 
(see pp. 185 ff.), may be a good index of the beginning of the 
copper inflation. P. T'ebt., 867, with the agio of 214 obols 
per stater belongs perhaps to an earlier period. 

4. P. Guéraud, 34 (219/18), line 4: metretes of wine of 6 
choes at 14 dr. Perhaps it is the beginning of the inflation. 

5. B.G.U., 1262 (216/15), 1265 (214/13): leases with 
penalties of 10 dr. for an artaba of wheat. B. G. U., 1277 
(215/14) and 1278 (215/14): penalty price of the olyra, 


4 
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4 dr. See A. Segrè, Metrologia e Circolazione Monetaria 
degli Antichi, p. 518. 
U.P.Z., 149 is very important. Line 32: kei dpyupiov 
orariipav / 16 dr. 544 ob. gives a stater of 4dr. 134 ob. Line 
24: 2 artabae, dr. 15, 1 artaba, 714 dr. of copper or nearly 
2 dr. of silver. In line 12: 12 olvov cotylae at 2 ob. each, 
in line 15: 16 cotylae at 214 ob., and in line 16: 11 cotylae 
at 914 ob. each would fit much better a ceramion of 6 choes 
each of 12 cotylae than each of 4 cotylae as I assumed in 
* Appunti di Metrologia,” Symbolae Osloenses, XIII, p. 71, 
because in the latter case we would have here a price of 
2 silver dr. for a ceramion while with the chous of 12 cotylae 
we would have a ceramion worth about 6 silver dr. 
B.G.U., 1266 (203/2): lease. Penalty price of olyra, 
20 dr. of silver per artaba. See A. Segré, Metrologia, p. 518. 
B. G. U., 1217: 
Line 24: value aracus == 13311144 
wheat 2218644. 
Line 26: value sesame == 4027434 
wheat 575414 
Line 27: value croton == 6323 
wheat 180014 
See P. Tebt., 839. Line 20: price of wheat about 17 copper 
dr. per artaba. 
P. Tebt., 882 is very valuable. It contains (line 8) the 
quotation of an artaba of sesame — 7 dr. of silver — 614 
artabae of wheat — 180 copper dr. Lines 8, 7, 22, 37, 50, 
and 53 present some slight variations, but we always find 
an artaba of sesame = 7? silver dr. and an artaba of wheat == 
120 copper dr. The value of an artaba of wheat in this 
doeument is always very near to a silver drachma, while the 
price of an artaba of 30 choenices of sesame is nearly the 
same. Of. P. Rev. Laws, 39, line 3 and 58, line 16: 8 dr.; 
also P. Tebt., 701, lines 281-2: 7 and 8 silver dr. 

In P. Hibeh, 119 (about 260 B. C.) an artaba of sesame 
is converted into wheat at a rate of 316: 1; in P. Rev. Laws, 
loc. cit., an artaba of sesame would equal 4 artabae of wheat; 
but P. Fayum, 101, col. III, lines 2-3: cnecus — 945 of an 
artaba of wheat; and this, when compared with P. Rev. 
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Laws, 89, line 6, where an artaba of cnecus — 1 dr. 2 ob. 
and P. Rev. Laws, 39, lines 2-3, where an artaba of sesame = 
8 dr., gives the equation 1 artaba of sesame == 714 artabae 
of wheat (see Segrè, Circolazione Monetaria e Prezzi nel 
Mondo Antico, pp. 150-1), which agrees with P. Tebt., 832, 
lines 11-12. 


11, 12,8. P. Tebt., 1011, 1012, and 1010, line 2 contain the 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16, 


17. 


18. 


19. 


same evidence as P. Tebt., 882. The rate of exchange of 
the silver drachma (== 20 copper drachmae) would put the 
documents between 203/2 (exchange about 10 dr.) and 
193/2 or 188/7 (exchange about 70 dr. [Metrologia, p. 
519]). P. Tebt., 1010 is the verso of P. Tebt., 748, attri- 
buted by the editors of P. Tebt., III to the year 157 B.C. 
(line 12: year «8, line 24: year x9). I think P. T'ebt., 748 
belongs to the twenty-fourth year of Ptolemy III Euergetes, 
224/23 B.C. The verso would be written about twenty 
years after the recto. 

B. G. U., 1561 and 1562: metretai at 300 dr., ààAay:j of 18 
dr. on a mina. Silver agio 1346, a little higher than the 
older rate of 1096. 

P. T'ebt., 997 (early second century), line 8: 1 metretes of 
enecus oil, 2160 dr.; line 11: 2500 dr. These figures, if 
compared with P. Tebt., 122 (96 or 63 B. C. ; Circolazione, 
pp. 142-8), would give a rate of exchange of about 50. 

P. T'ebt., 1079, line 2: fóðov, 230 dr.; line 5: xvidiov, 270 
dr. ; line 12: xvidiov, 276 dr. ; line 24: fd8ia, 6, each 230 dr.; 
line 56: wheat, 30 artabae, each 68 dr.; line 57: 25 artabae, 
each 68 dr.; verso, col. II: prices of fda and «viða about 
the same as recto. Rate of exchange near 60. 

B. G. U., 1501: a goose, 600 dr.; a small goose, 200 dr.; a 
ceramion of wine, 400 dr. The rate of exchange must be 
about 60 and the date of the document the years 16 and 17 
(190/89 and 189/88 B. C.). : 

B. G. U., 1587, passim: ceramia at 500 dr. (about the year 
190). 

B. G. U., 1545, line 5: ceramia at 600 dr. (about the year 
190). 

P. Tebt., 1062 (year 15 — 190 or 207 B. O.): it appears 
from the probable reading of lines 2-3 that a metretes (of 
8 choes) of wine was worth 300 copper dr. The rate of 
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22. 
23. 
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exchange would be about 70 if the document belongs to the 
year 190 B.C. See, however, other prices of wine about the 
year 190, with a ceramion at 500 dr., e. g. No. 17 supra. 

B. G. U., 1503 (year 16, which I think = 190/89) ; naubia 
of the workers at 71/5 dr. each naubion; see P. T'ebt., 886. 
B. G. U., 1506 (year 17, which I think — 189/88) : 2 cer- 
amia of wine, each 500 dr. 

B. G. U., 1520, passim: ceramia at 500 dr. 

P. Tebt., 916 (year 184? : line 9: [£rovs] ga): wheat at 120 
dr. per artaba; exchange about 80. 

B. G. U., 1290 (second century): workers on construction, 
generally at 30 dr., sometimes at 15, 715, and 6 dr. 

P. Tebt., 886: workers at 20 copper dr. passim and at 30 
copper dr.; line 18: naubia at 10 dr. See P. T'ebt., III, 2, 
Introduction, p. 146. The editors find some difficulty in 
explaining the price of a naubion. In the time of Phil- 
adelphus 4 dr. corresponded to 50-70 naubia, but in B. G. U., 
1503 (190/89) the price of a naubion is 714 dr. P. Tebt., 
886 must have been written about 180 B.C. 

P. Mich., YII, 200 (181/80): the wages of dpzeAoupyot are 
between 25 and 30 dr., mostly 25. That means that the 
silver drachma at this time, about the year 180, agrees with 
the statements in Metrologia, p. 519. The possibility that 
this applies to the year 157/56 is not absolutely removed. 
See Introduction to P. Mich., IIT, 182; also Circolazione, 
pp. 112-13. 

B. G. U., 1532, line 8: artaba of wheat at 150 dr.; line 12: 
artaba of wheat at 155 dr.; line 18: artaba of wheat at 
180 dr.; line 14: 15 tal. 2740 dr. == 12 uvaiga v.; line 15: 
1 tal. 1960 dr. / 15 tal. 5520 dr. (Aoi)móv ‘Apoujoe: mpòs và 
pvaija F 2780. I think that in line 14, 12 uvae -+ r means 
12 pvaïña 4 reraprypdpiov. From lines 14-15, 12146 py = 15 
tal. 5520 dr. (see editors’ note on line 14 on p. 45) and a 
pvaijov == 7916 dr. The editors understand 12 praia + t == 
12 pvaija and 300 dr. I think they are wrong, but the differ- 
ence in the calculations is very small. We have to suppose a 
pvaijov of about 100 silver drachmae ; then we would have an 
exchange rate of nearly 80. If we assume an exchange rate 
lower than this in the document, with a rate of exchange of 
nearly 100 the artaba of wheat at 150 copper dr. would range 
between 114 and 2 silver dr. I do not believe that the 
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33. 


36. 


interpretation of line 1: D as meaning that an artaba of 
wheat costs 314 silver dr. is possible. 

B. G. U., 1536, line 4: 35 artabae at 160 dr. the artaba. 

P. Amh., 48 (year 173): loan of wheat with penalty of 
500 dr. per artaba. I assume the price of wheat to be about 
125 dr. because the penalty prices are generally about four 
times the normal prices. 

B. G.U., 1516, lines 2 and 9: ceramia at 900 dr. Cf. 
B. G. U., 1517, raprýpopov means a quarter of a ceramion. 
U. P.Z., 59 (168 B. C.), line 18: fvexa roð èx rod ro<co>drov 
Kaipod éuavrjv re KaL Tò mablo[y o]ov SiaxexuBepyyxvia koi eis 
may T. eAyrvOvia Sa Thy ToU círov zy probably alludes to 
the inflation. 

P. Tebt., 887, line 8: Egyptian oil, 60 dr. for each cotyla, 
and éenxéy 80 dr. for each cotyla. The editors attribute the 
document to the early second century; according to the 
prices it must belong to the period 170-160 B. C. 

P. Tebt., 910 (162 B.C., a letter with a reference to the 
price of wheat at 500 copper dr.) : the price is higher than 
in the Serapeum papyri. Perhaps we could assume that in 
U. P.Z., 88 (161/60 B. C.) the rate of exchange was really 
975 (see No. 35 infra). 

U. P. Z., 83 (163/62 B. C.), line 14: goose at 2000 dr. 

U. P. Z., 88 (161/60 B. C.), verso lines 10 ff. : on p. 398 and 
note, pp. 399 f., we find the following account: 


é0oviov vus — 2100 dr. of copper 
oívõova — 2000 dr. of copper 
&pyvptov — 8dr. of silver 


6300 dr. of copper 


and line 15: '"A«oAXevíe,. (dr.) "Bo. I think that we can 
reckon that 8 dr. — 2200 dr. of copper, with a rate of 
exchange of 275. If we assume this rate of exchange, the 
price of the olyra in U. P. Z., I, p. 409 of this period would 
be about 1 silver dr.—a little low, perhaps, but possible. 
P. Tebt., 889 is attributed to the early second century. 
Line 4: wine at 12 dr. the cotyla. Of. No. 6 (U.P. Z., 149) 
where the equation a cotyla == ə chous shows that the 
ceramion would cost 864 dr., and the document would belong 
to about the year 160. 
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U. P.Z., 89 (160/59 B.C.): honey, % (?) —60 dr. I 
think half a cotyla is meant. 

U. P. Z., 93 — P. Paris, 59 (159 B. C.), lines 2-8: rév Aóyov 
TOV XaÀkGv. "Aséorqka |  üpyupiov F "^o£ kal mapà cov E ^A. 
I doubt very much that the meaning of this text is that the 
tate of exchange between silver and copper was 53244. If 
instead of ty we could read Fx, we would have a rate of 
exchange of 213, which would be possible. 

U.P.Z., 91: the prices of otros (wheat, not olyra) are 
collected in Wilcken’s commentary on this document 
(U.P.Z., I, p. 409). They range in the same year from 
250 to 360 dr. The majority are between 290 and 320 dr., 
but on the same day in perhaps the same place wheat is 


bought at 250 and 300 dr. 

U. P.Z., 99 (158 B. C.), col. III: kiki x 215, dr. 1820; x 
means certainly choes: 1 chous — 528 dr. 

P. T'ebt., 893, line 9: a oraOpiov of wool at 200 dr. (cf. P. 
Tebt., 117, line 17 [99 B. O.]: 860 dr.) would agree with a 
rate of exchange of about 200 and puts the document in 
approximately 150. 

B. G. U., 1271: penalty price of an artaba of wheat, 1000 
dr.; normal price must have been 250 dr. 

P. Tebt., 876: prices of wine: ceramia at 1500 dr., 800 dr., 
and 500 dr.; the document belongs to & period with a rate 
of exchange of about 250. 

P. Tebt., 892, line 29 ; each chous, 200 dr. ; line 7: an artaba 
of wheat seems to cost 200 dr. and the exchange of the 
drachma of silver would presumably not be under 200. 
I should prefer to attribute the document to the thirtieth 
year of Ptolemy VI Philometor (152/51 B. C.) instead of 
the thirtieth of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes IT (140/41). The 
price of wine would be nearly 6 silver dr. for a metretes. 
See Circolazione, pp. 184 ff. 

P. Tebt., 891, line 5: 8 dr. of silver are exchanged for 2000 
copper dr., at the rate of exchange of 250. T list the prices 
of some important commodities: goose (line 16), 1300 dr. — 
54 dr. of silver; kiki (lines 13 ff.), 60 and 50 dr. a cotyla. 
The cotyla of kiki would be about l4-16 silver dr.; the 
metretes, 8640-7200 copper dr. — 34.56-28.8 dr. of silver. 
Cf. prices in P. Rev. Laws, col. 40: 30 dr., and in P. Ryl., 
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70, and the prices of the second century with the rate of - 
exchange at about 450 (cf. Circolazione, pp. 142-3 where 
many prices of kiki are shown to be about 60 dr. per 
metretes). I would attribute this document to the year 
150 B.C. Other prices available are quoted by the editors 
in their commentary on lines 14-15; cf. U.P. Z., 83 = P. 
Paris, 52 (163 B.C.): a goose, 2000 dr. (about 10 dr. 
silver) ; P. Tebt., 1079 (about 200 B. C.), lines 118 and 123: 
a goose, 200 copper dr. ; B. Œ. U., 1501 (189 B. C.) : a goose, 
600 dr. and a xqvíov, 200 dr. 

P. Tebi., 890: the rate of exchange between the silver 
drachma and the copper drachma is 400, 390, 377715, 375, 
and 370. See P. Tebt., ITI, 2, p. 157. The rate of exchange 
of the reign of Soter II Ptolemy Alexander and Neos 
Dionysos ranges between 375 and 500, with the most fre- 
quent rate about 450. It is probable that P. Tebt., 890 
belongs to an earlier period, perhaps near 150-140 B.C. 
P. Tebt., 956 (144 B. C.), line 3: 15794 artabae and 5 
choenices of salt, 250 dr. per artaba obv hopérpur; compare 
with the price of salt in Circolazione, pp. 154-5. 

P. Tebt., 860: an artaba of olyra, 300 dr. in 138 B. C. The 
exchange rate must have been about 450. 

U. P. Z., 118 (136 or 88 B. C.) : an artaba of olyra, penalty 
price 2 dr. 

P. Tebt., 1087 (second century B. C.), lines 16-17: 2 tal. 
1410 copper dr. — 22 silver dr.; rate of exchange 60914 
(Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, p. 28). 

P. Tebt., 1092, lines 10 ff.: 1 ceramion at 1 tal, time of 
Huergetes II. 

P. Tebt., 894 (about 114 B. C.), frag. 2, line 6: à ceramion 
of wine — 4000 dr.; frag. 5, line 7: 13 ceramia of beer — 
5645 dr.; frag. 5, line 18: $ó8tov of beer — 300 dr. ; frag. 6, 
line 1: a ceramion of wine — 3000 dr.; frag. 6, line 28: 
1 ceramion — 2 rhodia; frag. 7, line 8: 1 ceramion of 
wine — 8400 dr. ; frag. 10, line 3: ceramion of wine, 3400 dr. 
B. G. U., 1292 (80/79 B. C.), line 37: rate of exchange of 
ihe silver drachma, 475; line 47: 480. 


I have left out of consideration some few documents which are 
of little use for my purpose. (a) P. Mich., TTI, 173 and B. G. U., 
1012, although considered very important by Heichelheim, “ Zu 
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Pap. Michigan ITT 173 und Hesperia V (1936) 419 ff. Nr. 12,” 
Aegyptus, XVII (1937), pp. 61 fi., are actually not important 
because from these documents we can ascertain nothing but that 
the silver drachma in the year 194/93 or 170/69 had an exchange 
rate of less than 425. I cannot agree with those who insist on the 
finctuations of the period as given in Wirtschaftliche Schwank- 
ungen. (b) P. Petrie, II, 39d (second century B.C.; Epi- 
phanes or Philometor?): the rate of exchange of 625 for this 
period is surprising; see, however, Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche 
Schwankungen, p. 28. 


Gold, Silver, and Copper in the Period of the Inflation 


In Roman Egypt the purchasing power of gold was generally 
higher in prosperous periods than in periods of depression, and 
the price of gold in silver, even in somewhat debased silver, was 
often under par. P. Tebt., 890 (No. 46) shows that in Ptolemaic 
Egypt the pvaïcïov of the middle of the second century B. O. was 
undervalued in silver. We find (line 36) the mnaeion at 4 tal. 
5 (...) dr.; and (line 89) tetarton at 1500 dr. (a mnaeion at 
4 tal.). Silver tetradrachma are variously priced at 400, 390, 
87715, 375, and 370 drachmae of copper. We should expect a 
mnaeion above par of 100 silver drachmae. In P. Fouad, 46 
(23/22 B. C.) rpameleiry x xp xpuaoxóots cis reusjv xpvatov pvatealay 
Séra els orépavov ent Aóyo ápyupiov évakoocías (yiverat) (Spaxpàs) % 
(frovs) 7 Kaícapos Bapy.(otf) g the pyaicioy corresponds to 90 
silver drachmae. The silver drachmae of the time of Augustus 
have the same value as the Ptolemaic drachmae (see Metrologia, 
pp. 407 ff. and 4171f.). For the connection of xpucoxdo. and 
tparetirar see P. Tebt., 890, lines 88-90. “Ext Aóyo means here 
“in full payment” and not “as partial payment,” as the editor 
supposes. Xrédavos is aurum coronarium. Before attempting to 
explain this low rate of exchange, we must consider the rate of 
exchange between silver and gold in the Roman period.* 

In the documents of the first and second centuries A.D. 
(C. P. R., I, 12 [93 A. D.], B. G. U., 1065 [92 A. D.], and P. 
Ozy., 496 [197 A. D.])? the rate of exchange between uncoined 
gold and silver is respectively 814, 11, 9, while the legal value 


ë In these documents uvaietov means the weight of a nvaietov. 
* Metrologia, pp. 428 ff. 
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according to the exchange at par between the aureus and the 
silver denarius was about 11. The problem is still more com- 
plicated if we consider the possibility of an agio.” Coined gold 
seems to have been given a higher value if the interpretation of 
P. Bad., 37 (time of Trajan) is correct. The xpvcovs seems to 
have fallen from 115 silver drachmae to 111,8 but the differences 
between coined bullion and metal bars are about 696-796. 

The agio of 644% of the gold of the pyaieiov on the gold of 
the rpíypvcov, and an agio of about 6% occur during the reign 
of Trajan in P. Giss., 47.9 P. T'ebt., 890 and the evidence of 
coins suggest that the uvaieiov was no longer a circulating coin 
and that the government had fixed a low rate of exchange for it 
in order to get the gold bullion cheaper.'^ 

We realize now that the rate of exchange between gold and 
silver bullion of 121346 in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus did 
not last and that about the year 150 the rate of exchange was 
about 10." 


XaAkós igdvoyos and yadkds mpos àpyiptov. 


In the time of Ptolemy II Philadelphus the silver drachma 
had an agio on the copper coins. The orarjp in silver was 24 
obols in silver and generally 2644 obols in copper. We see this 
difference between the two currencies in contracts with the State 


" Ibid., p. 430. 

* I did not mean that the drachma was not a silver drachma of 7 obols. 
F. Oertel in C. A. H., XII, p. 724, quotes me incorrectly. See Metrologia, 
pp. 410 ff. 

? See Metrologia, p. 274. A similar agio, 6-7%, is to be seen in P. Giss., 
47, about 117 A.D. Preisigke, Berichtigungsliste der griech. Papyrus- 
urkunden aus Ägypten, I, p. 170 ad P. Giss., 47, line 29, means that the 
silver pound was worth 362 silver drachmae or 9015 denarii. See 
Metrologia, pp. 412 ff. The denarius must have been 16g of a libra. The 
agio is 6%, calculating an exchange of 1 tetradrachmon — 1 denarius, 
but it may be that the denarius has a very small agio over the tetra- 
drachmon. See Metrologia, p. 417. 

?? See Metrologia, pp. 261 ff. for a similar case with the rp(xpvca. The 
observation of Milne, J. E. A., XXIV (1938), p. 204: “The praia belong 
to the gold coin that ended in the reign of Epiphanes, exceptional absence 
of any record of them having been found in hoards,” confirms the inter- 
pretation of P. Tebt., 890. 

In Metrologia, p. 268, I assumed wrongly that the uvaieiov kept its 
value in silver in the later Ptolemaic period. 

?? Wilcken, Grundzüge, pp. LXIJI ff.; Metrologia, pp. 272 f. 
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zpós xaAxóv and «ps dpytpiov. Generally people reckoned in silver 
or in copper, adding the agio, or vice versa. In the period of the 
inflation there was no substantial change.? We distinguish 
payments mpòs ápyópwoy when one had to pay in silver; xaA«ós où 
éAAayy and xoAkós zpds åpyúpıov mean that they had to pay in 
copper with the agio. 

During the period of the copper inflation Egyptians went on 
distinguishing copper and silver drachmae as in the earlier Ptol- 
emaic period, as long as they had business with the faeuuxóv.!* 

For private transaction, as we can see in P. T'ebi., IIT, 2, 
people reckoned mostly in copper drachmae and very seldom 
appeared to exchange silver tetradrachma for copper drachmae. 
But we cannot exclude the possibility that they often transacted 
business with silver drachmae and wrote down their value in 
eopper drachmae. When the currency was somewhat stabilized 
in the late second and early first centuries B. C., although the 
unit of reckoning appears to be the copper drachma as in most 
of the documents in P. T'ebt., I, the silver tetradrachma appear 
io be exchanged for copper more frequently than in the earlier 
period. I do not think that we may infer from the documents 
that in the late Ptolemaic time people transacted business as fre- 
quently with copper drachmae as it appears from the documents. 

While the expression xaA«ós ioóvopos is very clear in the earlier 
Ptolemaic period, it would seem to me that it needs an explana- 
tion in the later period. XaAxós mpós ápyptov means in the earlier 
Ptolemaic period xaAxós isóvopos with an agio of 1096. In the 
later Ptolemaic period, e. g. in the Tait Ostraca, 33 (288 or 218 
B. C.) and 40 (191/90 B. C.), it seems that people paid in copper 
drachmae with the rate of exchange of a stater — 2614 obols. 
Therefore I suggest that in the year 190 B.C., e.g., a silver 
drachma was 100 copper drachmae in xoAxós iodvopos, 110 copper 
drachmae in xoA«ós mpòs ápyópiov of the new copper coinage, and 


1? See e.g. P. Paris, 62 = U. P. Z., 112 (203/2 B. C.), lines 16 ff.: réiv 
0b wpis dpyi[pliov dv mpocbiaypdyouory &X(Xya'yü» Os rhs weds ı = [C] 
kal xaraydéryiov f" kal <elsy Tuv orvpidwy kal radda dvaddpara a f C, Gor’ 
elvat «Bf. See U. P. Z., 112, note on p. 516. 

?* Tait Ostraca, receipts from the rpámeta at Diospolis: 43 (225 B. C.) : 
X. loov.; 45 (173/2 B.C.) : x. mpòs ápy.; 46 (171/70 B. C.) : x. loov.; 47 
(170 B. C.): x. icov.; 48 (169 B. C.): x. icov.; 49 (165 B. C.) : x. od 
åħħayń; 50 (159/6 B. C.) : x. mpds dpy.; 53 (155/4 B. C.) : x. ob dAÀarytj, 
ete. 
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1 drachma of copper in xeAxós icóvouos or 1149 drachmae in 
xaàkòs mpds ápyópiov of the old copper coinage. In this way we 
can explain the small figures for the year 191/90 of Tait Ostraca, 
40, and the much higher figures of the later ostraca. 

Parallel cases with silver drachmae are much less frequent 
because in this period the unit of reckoning was the copper 
drachma, but we can perhaps quote two cases where silver means 
copper coins with àAAayqj.'5 In these cases, 100 silver drachmae 
would mean 1449 old copper drachmae or 110 new copper 
drachmae. To distinguish the silver drachma—copper drachma 
plus dAAay7—they use in one case the expression silver coin of 
the old Ptolemaic coinage.*¢ 

We conclude that the Ptolemies distinguished three types of 
drachmae: (a) the silver drachma of gr. 3.57 which was always 
the same after the reform of Ptolemy Philadelphus; (b) the 
copper drachma exchanged with the silver drachma with an agio 
for silver that was nearly always 10% with small oscillation ; 
(c) the copper drachma which falls gradually from a value of 
about par with silver to Y%oo of the silver drachma. 


The Evidence for the Copper Coins of the Ptolemies. 


The copper coins of the Ptolemies have no mark of value, 
except perhaps the coins of Cleopatra VII with H and M." 
The classification of the copper coins according to their weight 
and value is all without a real foundation.'? Realizing that the 


15 B. G. U., 1266 (203/2 B.C.), line 28 (see Metrologia, p. 519, n. 1) 
refers to silver but it means copper drachmae with dAAay$. P. Wiirzd., 
5 (31 B.C.), line 12: £erpa valued at 150 silver drachmae. I suppose 
that silver drachmae here mean copper drachmae with the silver agio 
(see on line 9 the note of Wilcken, who finds the value amazingly high), 
but 150 copper drachmae plus agio is also very low. 

15 P. Mich., III, 182 (182 B.C.) with a payment of 48 copper talents 
an émíru&ov of 1000 drachma of silver rod wadatov zToAenaikoU voploparos 
with the rate of exchange of 80. See p. 175. 48 copper talents would be 
8600 silver drachmae. lÍroÀ. wad. vog. means nothing else than silver 
coins, and I think it has nothing to do with superior or inferior types of 
silver currency of the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes (ef. cditors’ note on 
lines 49-50). I know of no other similar cases. 

~ Metrologia, p. 270. 

18 Metrologia, p. 211. My classification was also false, because I 
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copper currency was inflated during a period of about seventy 
years, we think it futile to attempt a new classification, since 
from the evidence of the coinage nobody could assume a copper 
inflation. 

The Ptolemaic copper currency presents the same sort of 
problem as the late currency of the third century A.D. It is 
impossible that the copper coins continued to retain the same 
face value in the period of the inflation. 

Calculating, e.g., that a silver drachma had 6 obols of the 
size of the late Ptolemaic pieces (about 20 grammes) with the 
mark IL (80 copper drachmae; see Metrologia, p. 970), the 
drachma of coined copper would weigh about forty times a silver 
drachma. But if the copper coins of the weight of the pieces 
with II were, e. g., one obol, in the time of Philadelphus with 
the progress of the inflation they would get all the values from 
one obol to eighty drachmae. It is mere curiosity to try to ascer- 
tain the value of the copper coins. It would be very interesting, 
however, to know how they were an instrument of the inflation. 

The Ptolemaic government would use the inflation of copper 
drachmae to exchange copper with gold and silver metal or 
bullion. To attain this end they began to offer, e. g., instead of 
26%% drachmae of copper for a silver drachma, 30 drachmae and 
after that always more. But the copper drachma must always 
have been smaller and always more depreciated. This feature 
of the copper currency does not appear to be clearly illustrated 
by the coins. We have the impression that the government used 
the same sort of copper coins and issued the same copper coins 
with an ever-increasing value in copper drachmae. This mech- 
anism of the inflation would have a certain effect if the govern- 
ment could put out of circulation or devalue the older copper 
coins. 

T£ the Ptolemies found in the inflation a mechanism to pump 
precious metal and gold and silver bullion away from their 
subjects, it was very probable that they spent a considerable part 
of it in countries outside their realm, because for transactions 
in the interior of the realm they were enforcing the use of copper 
coins. But now let us see whether the hoards of copper coins in 
the inflationary period teach us anything. Did silver really 


started with the coins with II and M, ignoring at this time the features 
of the inflation. 
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circulate much less from the end of the third century B. C. to 
the fall of the Ptolemaic rule? +° 

I still doubt that the silver tetradrachma were the usual coins 
of this period, because for bigger transactions the use of copper 
was not practical.?? 

According to Polybius, V, 88 (see Metrologia, p. 273, n. 1) we 
must suppose that between the years 225 and 222 Ptolemaic 
copper circulated at Rhodes. The inflation was just beginning, 
but it may also be true that the copper money was not sent to 
Rhodes but credited for purchases in Egypt. It is also very 
likely that in the third century B.C. Egypt had much more 
important commercial relations with the other Mediterranean 
countries than in the second and first centuries. 

Milne? says that in the middle of the third century the 
typical Egyptian hoards consist not of silver tetradrachma, as 
was the case about 300, but of bronze of the two largest sizes, 
which may be taken as drachmae and half-drachmae. The fact 
that the Ptolemaic bronze of this period had a real metal value 
also appears, according to Milne, from its export in considerable 
quantities to foreign countries.?? The coins of these series have 
been found all around the Mediterranean and even as far afield 
as Britain, and in Italy they were occasionally restruck for the 
local bronze coinage. Technically it would seem that both silver 
and bronze were legal tender to any amount in Egypt, and no 
adjustment should have been needed between the two for the 
reckoning of payments, but the fact that silver was undervalued 
as currency, according to Milne, would naturally tend to drive 
it out of circulation; no one would want to give a silver tetra- 
drachmon in payment for a debt of that amount if he knew that 
he could get more than four drachmae for it in the silver market. 

Milne (loc. cit., p. 205), after saying that the silver tetra- 
drachma of the Ptolemies showed a debasement that was steadily 
increasing till at the end there was only about 25% of silver in 
them, says “ This can clearly be connected with the local valua- 
tion of silver at the end of the third century mentioned above.” 


?? See the description of the Ptolemaic currency in Milne, “The Cur- 
rency of Egypt under the Ptolemies,” J. E. A., XXIV (1938), pp. 200 ff. 

?? See p. 186. 

21 J. E.A., XXIV (1938), p. 204. 

22 Ibid. 
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Of course, this (i.e. the debasement of the money) meant that 
the currency of the debased Ptolemaic silver was practically 
confined to Egypt. No one outside would consider its strict 
face value, nor was it attractive as metal. So, while the third 
century coins are found in Greece and Asia Minor, the second 
and first century tetradrachma hardly ever occur there. 

But (according to Milne, loc. cit., p. 205) the debasement of 
the silver involved a revision of the rates of exchange for the 
bronze. The two had been related to suit the foreign market, 
and, when outside support forsook the debased silver tetra- 
drachma, the bronze drachma lost ground in sympathy, and its 
collapse was the more rapid because it had no recognized equi- 
valent in the ordinary schemes of currency. Early in the second 
century the bronze drachma and its fractions ceased to be struck 
on the standard used under Philadelphus, and a fresh set of 
bronze coins was issued which must have been regarded as un- 
related to the earlier series, since they are not found associated 
with them in hoards to any extent; large hoards of the third 
century bronze are common, and likewise of the later bronze, but 
it is rare to come upon even one or two stray examples of the 
third century coins in a hoard of the second century. 

But what does Milne mean by “ silver was undervalued ^? ?* 
He was right when he said that tetradrachma of different metal 
content circulated together with the same purchasing power, that 
silver coins were token coins,?* and that, as long as good and 
half-debased coins circulate together, as in the late Ptolemaic 
period, it is difficult to think that coins were not accepted at 
their face value. 

We know that the silver tetradrachmon on the same day and in 
the same place had a different rate of exchange. It is not very 
reasonable to think that the fluctuations depended on the intrinsic 
value of the tetradrachmon because the silver coinage had a ten- 
dency to be a token coinage.** 

But, if Milne does not believe in a difference in attitude toward 


23 Milne, “ Report on Coins Found at Tebtunis in 1900,” J. E. A., XXI 
(1935), pp. 210-218. 

24 Tbid., p. 211. 

35 Metrologia, pp. 277 ff. 

?5 Similar oscillations of value occur with the gold solidi in the fourth 
century (see Metrologia, pp. 488 ff.), and with the solidi it cannot be 
a question of the quality of the metal. 
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the tetradrachmon in the period of the inflation, when he says 
that silver was undervalued it seems that he does believe in a 
sort of bimetallism, silver and copper.?7 The argument about 
the real metallic value of the first Ptolemaic copper coins does 
not appeal to me. I would not expect the copper coins to be 
sent abroad in the earlier Ptolemaic period,” but I think that 
they were taken to Asia, Italy, and England in the later period 
when the older copper coins had to be changed at their face value 
with copper coins which represented a fraction of the intrinsic 
value of the older copper. This consideration is suggested from 
the history of the copper inflations of the third and second 
centuries B. C.*? 


The Inflation and Political Events 


The Ptolemaic inflation depended to a large extent on the 
political events of the late third century and perhaps mainly on 
the great effort of the first Ptolemies to keep Egypt a great 
world power.? 

We may connect the decline of the Egyptian currency with 
the years preceding the fourth Syrian war. The consequences 
of the battle of Raphia (217 B.C.) were the revolts of the 
Egyptians against the Greek rule during the reign of Epiphanes 


27T think there is no doubt that the copper currency was based on 
such a bimetallism as people thought of in the time of Revillout. 

28 Milne, J. E. A., XXV (1939), pp. 151 f. 

2? Except in countries that had an Egyptian Ptolemaic currency, see 
pp. 189 ff. 

3? See for analogous cases, Metrologia, pp. 300 ff., 316 ff., 347 f., 500 ff., 
525 ff., 531 f., 533 ff. 

31 The energy which had characterized the early years of Ptolemy III 
had hardly been maintained, and after 241 Egypt enjoyed the blessings 
of twenty years of peace, for he confined his military activity to sub- 
sidizing Aratus and Cleomenes in Greece and probably Hierax and 
Attalus in Asia. But the long pause, which depended upon the diffi- 
culties of Egypt’s rivals, revealed much weakness in his rule; for, though 
he did a little to foster these difficulties, he let Pamphylia slip from his 
hands, endured Doson’s attack on Caria, and abandoned Cleomenes as 
his father had abandoned Athens. Egypt maintained her ancient repu- 
tation as a “ broken reed.” Above all, the once powerful land army was 
allowed to decay, and, when he died in 221, perhaps in July, certainly 
by October, Egypt was no longer a military power. Cf. W, W. Tarn in 
C. A. H., VI, pp. 726 f. 
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(who died in 182) ; the Ptolemaic empire, having been weakened 
by the peace of Apamea in 188, Egypt lost all her conquests but 
Cyprus and Cyrene. The domestic wars of the Ptolemies, the 
growing importance of Rome, and the native uprisings against 
the Greek rule explain without difficulty why the inflation, when 
once started, continued. But in this period we must not consider 
the inflation an exceptional condition of the currency. If we 
consider this sort of copper inflation something pathological, we 
must speak of a sort of epidemic, because most of the currencies 
of the Greek and Roman world suffered from the same disease? 
In this period these countries faced financial difficulties with the 
debasement of the coins and with a copper currency intended to 
serve as a substitute for the silver currency in internal use. 
I would say that it was inherent in the economic style of this 
period to have a debased copper currency, as it is our style to 
face difficulties with a debased paper currency. I do not attempt 
to discover relations between the state of the currency and 
political events. People can explain why the Ptolemies, using 
a copper coinage to a very large extent, had a very noticeable 
copper inflation, but I think that they would find it difficult to 
explain why the Ptolemies stabilized their money about the years 
150-140 B.C. I do not think that the Ptolemaic kingdom 
recovered in this period, and in any case I do not think that a 
period of inflation must necessarily be more troublesome than a 
period of stabilization imposed because of the impossibility of 
getting more credit. 
A. SEGRÈ. 
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32 A. Segrè, Historia, IXI (1929), pp. 369 ff. 


ZENO OF ELEA’S ATTACKS ON PLURALITY. 
(Continued from Vol. LXIII, 1, p. 26.) 


The spectacle of Zeno’s polemic is impressive; it is amusing too. 
Some of the arguments really pound hard and are capable of 
overwhelming the victim. On the other hand, the contention 
that the unextended is non-existent, when isolated from its con- 
text and examined on its own merits, proves to be no more 
substantial than froth and scum. Zeno worked it up, for a 
momentary purpose, by means of a verbal ambiguity. He prob- 
ably knew that he was just playing, and playing a dangerous 
game at that. If he really had convinced himself that the 
unextended is nothing and cannot exist, he had also disposed, 
for the theory of motion, of all those intriguing instants in time 
and points in space. Those obstacles would have been successfully 
eliminated, and motion could proceed on its course freely, un- 
impeded, and with ease. Zeno then might have rather had reason 
to wonder whether, if there are no points, there could be any rest. 

Moreover, after the annihilation of bounding plane surfaces, 
should not every object be continually stretching out without 
meeting a final limit? This question, as we shall see, is answered 
by Zeno in frag. B 1: 

Ei 86 čoriv, dvdykyn exacrov péyeÜós te Éyew xal waxos, Kal daréxew 
abro) Tò črepov dad ToU érépov. Kal epi roŭ rpovyovros ó abrós 
Aóyos, Kal yàp éxeivo ee péycÜos kal mpoéfe abro? Ti. — "Opotoy 
9 TOŬTO mat T€ eireély Kal det Myew: oùðèv yap adroit rotovrov 
éoxarov Eorat, obre črepov mpos erepov ovK éorat, Ofros, el mohAd. 
četu, &váykq abrà ptkpá Te elvat Kal peydha* puxpa uiv Gore ui) 
Éxey. péyeßos, peydva 0€ dare drepa evar (B 1 = Lee, no. 10; 
Simplicius, Phys., p. 141, 2). 

The meaning of the fragment has been much disputed. 
Oloser inspection shows that all the rest depends on the correct 
explanation of the three words mpoéyet a$ro$ me. Fortunately there 
is an objective clue for removing the basic uncertainty. Zeno 
makes the same point (róv airov Aóyov, as he calls it) three times: 
first for éxacrov, then for rò wpoéxov, and finally for any subse- 
quent “such thing." This being the case, it is highly probable 
that all three statements run on exactly parallel lines, and we 
shall be able to clarify ambiguities by a comparison of the various 
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versions. We now note that in the first case péyeĝos is made, 
through addition of kai váxos, to apply to the dimension of depth 
especially: 99 “. . . every single thing must by necessity have a 
certain magnitude and thickness, and the one (part) of it (of 
the single thing) * must be distant from the other." Since 
thiekness was mentioned, the distance refers to the depth of the 
object, and the contrasted two parts of it are likely to be opposite 
sides or surfaces: top and bottom, or front and back. Thickness 
implies, so Zeno says, a certain distance from front to back. 
This explanation is confirmed by the parallel in the second pre- 
sentation. It is true that here Zeno mentions péyeOos alone, 
without adding «ai záxos to specify the dimension. But instead 
of the neutral ázéye “is distant" he uses this time mpodxe 
* projects, stretches forward," a word which specifically refers 
to extension and distance in depth. 

The parallelism further indicates that in the second version 
aùroŭ has the same meaning and function as in the first and third. 
It does not modify wpoéxye (“is more in front than it”) © but 
is partitive-possessive and goes with r.. Thus a$roó re means 
“some (part) of it,” viz. of the «poéxov. The mpoéxov then is 
* that which is in front, the front part (or surface)," and the 
sentence says that the front surface, having likewise magnitude 


6a See supra, note 60. 

67 The ajrov must refer to éxacrov; and it can only be partitive, just as 
in oj3é» avrod in the third instance. The avrod is correctly explained 
e.g. by Rodolfo Mondolfo, L’Infinito nel pensiero dei Greci (Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1934), p. 184, n. 1. Diels, in his translation, ignores the 
first aùroŭ where it stands but in the preceding clause renders éxacrov 
as if it were Éxacrov aùroŭ, Scil. rod Syros; although then we should rather 
expect the plural ra» vrwy. He was led to such strange constructions 
because he had reversed the order of the fragments and had further 
taken, and printed, as a verbatim quotation from Zeno the words of 
Simplicius, ef wh Exo. péyebos rò ör, obx üv ety (see supra, p. 17 and infra, 
note 72). These two mistakes are interdependent; and yet Calogero, 
who corrects the first, was confused by the second (cf. p. 99, n. 2). 

e8 This seems to be Simplicius’ explanation (Phys., p. 139, 17, supra, 
p. 17), but what he says is not quite consistent. 

** This explanation is also recommended by the position of ri at the 
end of the sentence. Being an enclitic, re would ordinarily take the 
second place: xal rı ajroU wpoéxee (Wackernagel’s law); or else: xal 
mpoéxer Tc abrov. Instead, Zeno appends the enclitic to abrov, thus indi- 
eating that the two words belong together and that ajro0 modifies not 
apoéxer but ri. 
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(which involves an extension in depth), has a thickness and some 
of it “is in front” (or “ projects”). True to the premise that 
whatever exists has three dimensions, the surface, if it exists, 
has to be considered as a layer or skin"? and therefore has its 
own surface or skin." This is, of course, ridiculous. But we 
should not forget that it was Zeno’s purpose to ridicule plurality. 
The first part of the fragment then can be translated thus: 


But if it 7 exists, every single thing must of necessity have 
a certain magnitude and thickness, and the one (part) of it 
must be at a distance from the other. And the same 
reasoning applies to that which is in front: some (part) of 
it is equally in front. Now to state this once is like repeating 
it over and over.7* For no such (scil. front part, surface, or 


7° It may be recalled in this connection that the Greeks often conceived 
the visible surface of an object, or its color, as a kind of skin or coating. 
The Epicurean theory of sight assumes that extremely thin films con- 
stantly emanate from the surfaces and thus convey images to the eyes. 
The same, or related, terms were used for “ surface,” “ color,” and “ skin.” 
Cf. Parmenides, Vorsokr. 28 B8, 41 (quoted supra, p. 10) with xpos = 
“color”; Aristotle says (De Sensu 439230): rd yap xpõpa 9) év TË 
Tépurí gor Ù mépas, 6d kal ol llvOaryópeiot rijv. éripdveray xpoiàv. ékáXovv. 
xpovj is “skin” in Homer but in classical Greek xpord means “ color.” 
From xpós are derived the noun xpóua “color” and the verb xpéóte 
which means either “to touch” (== to interfere with the skin) or “to 
taint” (= to give a new skin, or coating, of color). Similarly Lucretius 
writes (IV, 266): tangimus extremum sawi summumque colorem. 

"1 For the sake of simplification Zeno makes the point only with 
reference to the succeeding front surfaces, instead of carrying it through 
for both front and back. 

12 What is the subject of éerw? Simplicius in his two references to 
the fragment (supra, p- 17) gives different indications (cf. W. A. Heidel, 
A.J.P., LXI [1940], p. 22, n. 46). On p. 141 he makes Zeno refer to, 
rò dy, and on p. 139, 16 he states, more specifically, that Zeno is speaking 
of ëkagrov TO» moAAGr. No doubt the latter explanation is more accurate, 
and the former cannot be considered as & direct quotation from Zeno's 
text (as Diels took it, see supra, note 67). The subject of gory is the 
same éxagroy which is also the subject of the following apodosis and the 
same éxacrov réy moAAGv of which the preceding passage (b) had hypo- 
thetically assumed that it was without magnitude and consequently non- 
existent. 

78 Note the change in grammatical aspect from the aorist clreiy which 
sets the ball in motion to the present Aéyetw which keeps it rolling. With 
önay Zeno seems to mean either that each new application of the prin- 
ciple is “ analogous ” to the first, or that the principle, if applied once, 
is "equivalent" to an endless series beeause logie does not allow us to 
stop anywhere. 
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skin) of it will be ultimate, nor will it happen that the one 
(part of the thing) cannot be set against the other (i.e. 
that it is impossible to distinguish, within the thing, two 
sides, viz. front and back)."* 


The argument is now sufficiently clear in itself, and so is its 
connection with the preceding point (b). From (b) it followed 
that surfaces do not exist unless they have some depth. It now 
follows that, on the premise that all surfaces do possess depth, 
we never can reach an ultimate surface to limit the extension of 
a body. The limiting ultimate surface would have to be a plane, 
and planes do not exist. Thus, in trying to measure the thickness 
of an object, we have the perplexing experience of finding that 
something always remains to be added to it, and the object seems 
to expand without end. 

It goes without saying, however, that each subsequent skin 
would be thinner than the preceding one (by a constant ratio, 
presumably), so that the total extension, as modern mathema- 
ticians express it, converges to a certain sum. The object, though 
not possessing an actual and existing plane surface, still has a 
potential limit for its extension. While the construction may 
go on indefinitely, and the object may continue to stretch out 
and increase, yet, at any stage of the operation, the thing could 
be put into a crate which is larger than it is or can ever become. 

All commentators, however, ascribe to Zeno the contention that 
the object would increase to infinite magnitude—an obvious 
fallacy. The reason is that Zeno, in the following sentence, will 
say that the objects would be peydAa Gore drepa evar. Do these 
words, if we disregard the context in which they occur, neces- 
sarily imply such a contention? It is true that depos ordinarily 


™ The last words cannot be translated adequately. The preposition 
mpds can be used for any kind of relationship. Here it is applied to the 
relation between érepov and érepov, and that relation constitutes the topic 
of the statement. In this case then rps refers to the differentiation by 
virtue of which one thing can be split up into two érepa which are dis- 
tinct, or distinguishable, from one another. The idea that the ultimate 
unit, if there were any, would have to be free from internal differentiation 
has occurred already in point (a), see supra, p. 15. 

7 Although we took the precaution of determining the most probable 
meaning of each fragment separately and independently, it has turned 
out that in a strictly complementary manner both fragments deal with 
the surfaces of solids. 
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means “ infinite,” i. e. transcending all bounds and limits.7* The 
term in itself, however, indicates no more than lack, for whatever 
reason, of a wépas, and thus it was not restricted to the connota- 
tion “infinite.” Anaximander used it for that which is both 
infinite and indefinite, and the word was given the meaning 
* indeterminate, vague” by Philolaus 77 and Plato.'5 And even 
Aristotle, who otherwise uses and explains the term depos in 
the sense familiar to us, for once rediscovers, as it were, another 
possible meaning: Xvuflave 82 robvayrioy evar drepov Ñ ds Aéyovow. 
OÙ yàp o$ pydty é&o (that which stretches out so far that nothing 
remains beyond) ddd’ ob def vt €w early (that some part of which 
always remains beyond), rotro dmepóv éorw.7 Aristotle illus- 
trates the kind of depov he has in mind by an example which 
closely resembles Zeno’s dichotomy. Let a distance be given, 
and let us try to build it up in the following way. We first take 
some part of the whole (one half or less) ; then we add the same 
part of the first part, then the same part of the first addition, 
then the same part of this addition and so on G+ i + i TAT 
In this way we can never cover the whole original distance, but 
“some part of it remains always beyond” the point we have 
teached.®° Thus Aristotle uses the word drepov for an infinite 
series with decreasing terms converging to a certain sum. The 
depth of the object in Zeno’s fragment is such a series. Hach 
new skin is smaller than the preceding by the same proportion, 
and with its addition the depth of the thing will increase, without 
ever reaching an actual limit. The magnitude of the object 
therefore could accurately be called by Zeno drepov “ unlimited.” 

We have completed our explanation of Zeno’s point (c). Its 
reasoning resembles in some respect that of fragment B 3 (supra, 
pp. 3ff.). In both cases, within a certain region of an object 
some part of the region is singled out, and so on in endless 
succession, One difference, however, is that fragment B 3 poses 
the question of number, and point (c) of extension; another is 


76 Cf, e. g. Gorgias, Vorsokr., IT, p. 280, 20: rot daelpov obddy dort peitor. 

17 Cf. Vorsokr. 44B11 (depos in contrast to fixed and determining 
numbers): ras rő áme(po kal dvojrw kal åħóyw $ücios, and dvev ĝè robras 
(scil. ras Sexddos) mávr' &repa kal ända kal davi. 

7? Plato, Philebus 23 cff. 

79? Aristotle, Physics, HI, 6, 206 b 34. 

9? Ibid., 206 b 7 ff. 
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that fragment B 3 goes at every step deeper into the interior of 
the object, while (c) proceeds from the main bulk toward the 
(evasive) exterior limit. If for the indefinite “interior” we 
substitute the center, we might express the essence of both frag- 
ments combined in the one statement that an object, under the 
premise of plurality and infinite divisibility, has neither an 
ultimate center (fragment B 3) nor an ultimate beginning and 
end (e). 

For the statement “no center? we had quoted above (p. 6) 
a parallel from a passage in Plato's Parmenides. As a matter of 
fact, the passage deals both with the center and with the beginning 
and end, and it is thus capable of confirming and illustrating 
what we found in Zeno's point (c) also. This is what Plato 
says: Oikoüv kai zpos dAAov éyxov (indefinite quantity) wépas čxwv 
(scil. ékaavos dyxos), abrós te pbs abrév obre àpxijy otre wépas obre 
pécoy éxov ;—1I5 84 ;— Ont del adray Órav ris rt Aáflg +H Stavoig ds vt 
ratruv Ov, mpó c ijs ápxijs GAAn del atverat apyy, PETA ve THY TeACUTHY 
érépa VmoAevropévn ®© reAevrij, év re TE péow ANa pecatrepa Tod uécov, 
opixporepa Sé, Sid Tò py SivacGar &vds abrüv éxdorov AapPdveoOar, are 
o)k Óvros roð évós.?? Plato reasons here on exactly the same lines 
we assumed for Zeno,®* and his words are especially illuminating 
with respect to the sense in which Zeno used the term dmetpos. 
We had found by inference that in Zeno the term denies a limit 
(mépas) to the object not with reference to other contiguous 
objects but only with reference to the object's own structure. 
Plato now in explicit words states precisely the same thing: xoi 


91 With this bredecropévy cf. Aristotle's “some part of it always 
remains outside" as a definition of the &metov (supra, p. 197). 

*3 Plato, Parmenides 165 a-b. 

55 Plato's discussion differs from Zeno’s mainly in three respects. 
1) Plato's premise is not E! moAAà gore but El £v ph ort. The change, 
though not affecting the conclusions, influences the way in which they 
are reached, 2) Plato combines the ideas of two of Zeno’s arguments. 
3) The styles in which Zeno and Plato present the same idea differ on 
the same lines as the styles in art of their respective periods. Zeno is 
bent on ekplexis; he “uses all his resources . . . to break down the 
resistance of his audience . . ." (T. B. L. Webster, Greek Art and 
Literature, p. 57). Though possessing all the suppleness of an experi- 
enced fighter, he hides it under self-assertion and violence. Plato, on 
the other hand, makes Parmenides give his playful performance in the 
bland spirit of persuasive benevolence and with the quiet, elegant, 
unobtrusive dignity of an acknowledged master. 
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apos dAXov Óykov zépas éxwv, aürós te wpos aŭròv . . . (od) wéepas 
. Éxoy. 
Before analyzing the last and concluding point (d) of Zeno’s 
arguments, we now muster again, in the light of what we have 
found, the whole sequence from (a) to (c) which leads up to (d) : 


(a) In a world of plurality, the hypothetic ultimate ele- 
ments, in order to be really ultimate, must be indivisible 
units and therefore unextended. 


(b) (There is e.g. a doctrine contending that things with 
full extension, i.e. solids, originate from things lacking 
full extension, i.e. planes; and that planes, if arranged in 
certain tri-dimensional configurations, can produce solids 
bounded by them.) ** As soon as we put the question of 
depth and mass, however, we find that the unextended (e. g. 
a plane surface), not possessing either one, cannot contribute 
(or create) either one. From the point of view of depth 
and mass, the unextended thing (a plane, or line, or point) 
is a nullity and nonentity.—By means of a verbal manipu- 
lation, Zeno manages to drop the qualification “from the 
point of view of depth and mass" and unreservedly con- 
tends: The unextended is not. Implicitly it follows from 
(a) and (b) that there is no plurality: the plural things 
are not. 

(c) We disregard the argument under (a), which had com- 
pelled us to deny the units both divisibility and extension, 
and make a fresh start from ihe juncture at which now, 
after the completion of (b), we happen to find ourselves. 
It has turned out that elements with no extension (e.g. 
surfaces with no depth or mass) cannot exist. This compels 
us.to assign three-dimensional extension even to surfaces. 
Proceeding on this assumption, we analyze the depth of any 
solid, which obviously must be equivalent to the distance of 
its opposite surfaces. It results that the depth of the 
object will be an infinite series. (Since the object is not 
bounded by any of its successive surfaces, its magnitude is 
&retpov “ boundless.”’) 


As our review indicated, the chain of arguments from (a) to 


at Our analysis in the text above is arranged in such a way that it 
makes sense both with and without the insertions in parentheses. By this 
device I endeavored to indieate that Zeno, even if he did have that 
particular doctrine in mind, yet took care to cover with his refutation 
any and all theories operating with unextended units. 

*5 Cf. e.g. Plato, Timacus 53c6: Tò 8 Báfos naga dváykm riy. èrlreĝov 
Tepiecrngévat piow (= h émimebos piais mepie(Anoe 7d Bátos). 
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(c) involves some palpable fallacies. Nevertheless, when read in 
its original form, it appears to be forceful and very clever. Con- 
clusions are displayed in rapid succession, or even several at a 
time, some of them acutely accurate and the rest having a show 
of precision. The trail on which we are led, though tortuous, 
is coherent. The whole exploratory expedition into a maze of 
arduous hypotheses is skilfully arranged and, though being only 
short, it gives us rich experiences which are in part illuminating 
and in part perplexing, but all of them absorbing. 

We have not yet reached the end of the trail, however, and the 
eventual panorama which it opens still remains to be studied and 
enjoyed. This is the last segment: 


(d) Thus, if there are many things (if there is plurality) 
they (the single things) must of necessity be both small 
and great: small so as to have no magnitude, and great so 
as to be unlimited. 


(For the Greek text see supra p. 193.) The view is in fact a 
surprise. For one thing, we had not expected a “ both” but an 
* either—or," viz. “The units of a plural universe would be 
either (a) of no magnitude and (b) consequently non-existent, 
or (c) of unlimited magnitude.” Zeno, however, reaches a 
different conclusion. Ignoring point (b) in which (a) had been 
tefuted, he restates (a), and in the same breath he also main- 
tains point (c), although (c) follows only if (a) is rejected and 
(b) aecepted.5* Thus, from the thesis of plurality which he is 
attacking, Zeno contrives to deduce a blatant contradiction with 
reference to the magnitude of its primary units. Moreover, he 
uses & phrasing which makes the conclusion sound far stronger 
than it really is. First, Zeno has made the sly little adjustment 
“small so as to have no magnitude.” The logie is rather pre- 
carious. Smallness, i. e. little magnitude, can hardly be ascribed 
to a thing which actually possesses none, and the inaccuracy is 
rather incongruous for a man who otherwise is very particular 
about the distinction between smallness and lack of extension. 
Secondly, the expression “ great so as to be unlimited ” is mis- 
leading. Wherever the term depos appears it will first of all 
suggest the idea of infinity; and here, in its contrast to smallness 


8° There is some justification, however, for the curious twist, since the 
destruction in (b) of (a) had disproved the result only, without touching 
on the reasons which produced it. 
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and lack of magnitude, the wording inevitably insinuates the 
conception of infinite greatness. The word in its context proves 
so perfectly delusive that no scholar seems to have questioned 
its meaning, though many have wondered how Zeno could commit 
so gross an error. Now, however, it has become clear that the 
term daepos should and can be taken in a very different sense, 
and that Zeno, in using it here, was technically correct. But it 
would be hard to believe that by sheer accident, negligence, or 
inadvertency Zeno stumbled on a phrasing which is unimpeach- 
able under close scrutiny but otherwise gives the final conclusion ' 
a singularly forceful, though deceptive, ring. Rather it looks 
like a man walking a tight rope with ease and gusto. This 
number four in the series of arguments is an outstanding piece 
of intellectual acrobatics. 

After this experience we have reason to wonder how careful 
and how wily Zeno may have been in the wording of his famous 
four paradoxes on motion. Did he, e. g., really say that Achilles 
will * never? (ov8érore, Aristotle, Vorsokr. A 26) catch up with 
the tortoise, or perhaps rather that it will take him an “ un- 
limited time” (depos xpóvos)? Aristotle, in criticizing the 
paradoxes, connects with the word depos only the one notion of 
something exceeding any limit," and thus he was liable to fall 
into the trap which Zeno might have set for his readers. This is 
of course only a speculation, but the Achilles resembles so closely 
point (c) that one can hardly fail to ponder the analogy. In 
both cases a goal recedes in proportion as one comes nearer it. 
In both cases we find the term apodyew used." To explain the 
Achilles, it has been said: 4. . . if they (Achilles and the tor- 
toise) meet at any point, it must be beyond every point given by 
the construction,” *? and to explain fragment B 1 we had to take 
recourse to a definition describing the &mepov as that “a part of 
which remains always beyond (scil. every point given by the 
construction).” All these single parallels illustrate the basic 
identity of the two constructions. It is therefore easy to assume 
that Zeno took advantage of the same ambiguity in both. 


87 As applied either to the extension of the object or to the number of 
its parts, Physics VI, 2, 233 a 24. 

88 Cf. Zeller (note 12 supra), p. 751, n. 1; Calogero, p. 128. 

2° Prof, Broad, “ Note on Achilles and the tortoise,” Mind, N. S., X XII, 
p. 319, as quoted by Lee, p. 77. 
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Though it would hardly be proper to urge a conjecture like 
the last and make it appear more than a remote possibility, it 
might nevertheless have been well to experiment for a moment 
with a mere guess in order to get once more the feeling of the 
shaky ground which we are treading whenever we set our foot on 
secondary evidence. Our understanding of early Greek phi- 
losophy depends on playing off the few scraps of authentic text 
against all the rest of the material. Anything second-hand 
should be approached with a rational distrust, most of all second- 
hand philosophy. There are only two chances in many for a mere 
report to be fairly reliable: either the reporter should be a man 
with no creative powers of his own, but interested, intelligent, 
and conscientious; or he should be akin in spirit to the author 
and his particular ways and problems. 

In Zeno’s original texts we have found a spicy blending of the 
profound with the sportive which may be compared to certain 
characteristics of Plato’s dialogues. Though magnis componere 
parva is always awkward and precarious, we might venture to 
say that, if any one we know, Plato should have been the man 
whose kindred spirit responded to Zeno’s as we now know it. 
Now Plato avowedly wrote his Parmenides in the vein of Zeno’s 
book, and in the better part of that dialogue he used, and 
elaborated, Zeno’s own methods, applying them to Zeno’s problem. 
Apart from the original fragments, there is nothing to give us 
a more convincing general idea of Zeno’s work than the latter 
part of Plato’s Parmenides, if only we make the necessary 
allowances which the difference in time, author, and purpose 
involves. For one thing, Zeno was trying to prove a certain 
doctrine in which he believed, while Plato was rather testing 
and practicing methods. Nevertheless, the systematic approach 
to the problem of divisibility and the style of reasoning must 
have been very similar for both; and we have actually found some 
instances in which the views, the conclusions, and the very words 
were all but identical. 

We can thus feel sure that the main part of Plato’s Parmenides 
reflects the character of the older work with some fidelity and 
some creative freedom. The same dialogue is fittingly opened 
by Plato with a critical discussion of the nature of Zeno’s work. 
This evidence remains to be examined. l 

Plato has Socrates state that Zeno’s book is filled with pairs of 
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contradictory conclusions, all of them drawn from the one 
premise “If there are many things.” The first pair of conclu- 
sions was “they are alike, and unlike, one another.” °° Socrates 
then wonders about the real intention of the work. Outwardly, 
so he says, it appears as an independent philosophical study, but 
closer examination reveals the fact that every single argument 
in the book serves to corroborate Parmenides’ doctrine of the 
(indivisible) One. It looks as if Zeno had tried to mystify the 
public. Zeno, in answering the charge, acknowledges that his 
book is subsidiary to Parmenides’ philosophy but denies that he 
has attempted to pose as an original thinker of high ambition. 
According to him, the actual purpose of the book can be under- 
stood only from the conditions under which it was written. 
Parmenides! teachings had been ridiculed * by opponents who 
pointed out absurd consequences to which his views led. Zeno 
countered in his own book, attacking the assumption of plurality 
in the same manner and deducing from it still more flagrant 
absurdities. The youthful age at which he wrote it, so he pleads, 
and the heat of strife between philosophical factions, should be 
taken into account. Moreover, Zeno says, he was not even 
responsible for the publication. Before he had time to decide 
whether or not he should publish it, it was “ stolen " from him. 

This is, in a dry summary, Plato’s story. We can uncondi- 
tionally believe what he says about the content of Zeno’s work; 
all the rest may be conjecture and imagination. No doubt 
correct is the view that the book was based on Parmenides’ 
philosophy and was meant to confirm it.°? But the other con- 


9? For “alike and unlike” see supra, note 36. Other conclusions were, 
as we are told by Plato in his Phaedrus (see supra, note 6, no. 3), “ they 
are one and many” (for this cf. also Philoponus [supra, note 7], Phys., 
p. 43, 1-4 = Lee, no. 8), and “they are at rest and moving.” 

91'The word xwyuwiety suggests a rather gross type of derision, though 
it was not necessarily quite as arbitrary and irresponsible as in the 
Nubes. Cf. Republic III, 395 e 9 and V, 452 a 10-d 1. 

°° This does not mean, however, that Zeno's book had no significance 
except with reference to Parmenides' theories and that it was unrelated 
to anything else. Zeno's analysis of the infinite, as it is embodied in 
his arguments against plurality, was an important contribution in 
its own right. It has manifestly influenced Anaxagoras and probably 
many other thinkers; especially the Atomists are likely to have greatly 
profited from it. 

Iam not competent to discuss the question whether a close relation- 
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tentions ought not be taken literally. Obviously it is a lame, and 
none too earnest, excuse for the airier elements in his pamphlet 
when Zeno pleads that it was written long ago in his youthful 
days and under provocation and that perhaps it would have been 
better if it had not been published: have we not just heard that, 
far from being ashamed of it, he is still reciting it to an eager 
audience? Furthermore, the story of the theft implies that the 
book, once written (ypadév), spread far and wide immediately 
and that an enthusiastic public had made it common property 
even before the author had the time to sanction, or forbid, its 
publication. This is a boastful apology. Plato seems to have 
invented the tale in order to indicate that in his opinion Zeno’s 
treatise should be taken cum grano salis. We may well wonder 


ship is to be assumed between Zeno’s arguments and Pythagorean theories. 
It seems to me, however, that his demonstrations, which, if correct, 
would sweep out of existence the whole of our universe, cannot without 
careful qualification be called an attack on Pythagoreanism. There was 
much more at stake for Zeno than the possible deficiencies of one specific 
school doctrine. “Die ganze Form der Argumente beweist ferner, dass 
dies nicht geschieht, um ...an dem Verfahren Kritik zu üben, sondern 
dass gerade das Verfahren als durchaus einwandfrei betrachtet wird, und 
vielmehr dazu dient den Augenschein einer Welt der Vielheit .. . zu 
widerlegen. Das hindert freilich nicht, dass seine Argumente ohne die 
gleichzeitige Mathematik nicht denkbar würen . . ." (K. von Fritz, 
Gnomon, XIV [1938], p. 103). Quite recently (in A.J. P., LXI [1940], 
pp. 1-33) W. A. Heidel has pointed out with great vigor how little, on 
the one hand, we actually know about the early Pythagoreans; and that, 
on the other hand, Zeno's arguments are comprehensive and universal. 
Zeno does not seem to take up and refute some stray views but rather 
to set up strict and inescapable dilemmas in order to exhaust and destroy 
all possible constructions of a plural world. In our study of point (b) 
we thought to have reasons for assuming that Zeno was referring to a 
certain theory of certain of his opponents; but we have also noted that 
he took all precautions to couch his refutation in generie terms so as to 
make it apply equally to any similar theory (see supra, notes 64 and 84). 
He was trying to defeat, not the particular proposition, but the prin- 
ciple from which it was derived.—Only after completing this article 
did I see the article by B. L. van der Waerden, “ Zenon und die Grund- 
lagenkrise der griechischen Mathematik," Mathematische Annalen, 
CXVII (1940), pp. 141-61. 

°° This, in turn, necessarily also holds for Plato’s own dialogue which 
adopts and perfects Zeno’s methods in order to apply them to Zeno's 
problem (cf. Otto Apelt, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie [Leip- 
zig, 1891], p. 47). The charming prelude to the Parmenides gives the 
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how much authentic information Plato did possess about the 
real Zeno’s actions and intentions and how much he, or his 
readers for that matter, would be interested in problems of mere 
historicity. Rather he seems to have dramatized the various 
ways in which an acute reader might interpret the text of Zeno’s 
perplexing dissertation, and a conservative critic will look in this 
part of the dialogue for information on the spirit of Zeno’s book 
rather than for data of its author’s personal experiences. 

In the whole passage Plato never voices any doubt of the 
seriousness of Zeno’s arguments. Socrates’ statement that they 
are “ very many and very grave ” (128 b 2) does not sound ironic, 
paralleling as it does the expression of Plato’s sincere admiration 
for Parmenides’ own arguments. Nevertheless, there is an un- 
mistakable touch of humor in the whole discussion,®* and the 
ultimate intention of Zeno’s work is made to appear in a colorful 
iridescent light. From the allegations, denials, and pleas, no 
matter whether candid or otherwise, admitted or refuted, there 
emerges a strange mixture of impressions.5 We hear of devotion 
to the master’s cause and of high personal ambition, of pug- 
nacious zeal in one particular day’s battle, and of lofty sublimity 
of purpose. The book as a whole, so we are given to understand, 
is not what it seems to be, and its real essence is beyond the 
reach of an ordinary person. 


reader to understand that the wpayuarewdns warded (137 b) of the dia- 
logue should be looked upon, much like its model, as an experimental 
play of $uXo»w(a rather than a pretentious product of $:ioriu(a. For 
the purpose of the whole dialogue ef. H. Cherniss, A.J. P., LIII (1932), 
pp. 122-38. 

"^ E.g. when Socrates charges that Zeno’s position in toto pretends 
not to be, but actually is, the same as Parmenides', he is playing on the 
antinomy of sameness and otherness, which will be amply exploited in 
the course of the dialogue and no doubt also was mentioned in Zeno’s 
book (see point (a) supra, pp. 15f.). 

*5 In the argument between Socrates and Zeno, the latter twice admits 
that Socrates has explained the text with great acumen (128b8-c2 and 
e3). He flatly contradicts, as a mere inference (ray cupBeBnxérwy Ti 
128 c 6, cf. e. g. Philebus 35 c2), only the allegation of fraudulent inten- 
tions. As to the rest, his defense amounts to little more than a plea of 
extenuating circumstances. Thus Plato indicates that none of the 
various explanations as both Socrates and Zeno propose them is unrea- 
sonable. And why should he have mentioned any of them in the first 
place unless he thought there was an element of truth in it? He evi- 
dently felt that there was more than one strain in Zeno's book. 
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Just such a dual character has been borne out by our detailed 
investigation into the scanty lines of authentic text that have 
survived. It is a dazzling and fascinating spectacle to watch 
Zeno’s brilliant mind perform and deploy his reasoning. Some- 
times a deft trick lends splendor to a shabby trifle; and then 
again the conjurer achieves much more than his swift leger- 
demain allows us immediately to realize. It is next to impossible 
to disengage the lighter aspect of his art from the deep signifi- 
cance of his ideas. He was very well aware of the gravity and 
profundity of his problems,’ and, nevertheless, while handling 
them, he often playfully, lustily, and defiantly deceives and 
mystifies his reader. 

In conclusion, we may again adopt one of Brochard’s remarks 
(p. 12), meant for a certain aspect of the four paradoxes of 
motion but applicable as well to all the rest: “ C’est cette plaisan- 
terie innocente, mise au service d’une idée profonde, qui n’a pas 
été comprise, et qui a valu à l'argument et à son auteur leur 
mauvais renom. Peut-être il ne faudrait jamais plaisanter en 
métaphysique.” 

HERMANN FRANKEL. 
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e B. Russell (see supra, note 1) proclaims the four paradoxes to be 
“immeasurably subtle and profound” ($327). 


A PYTHAGOREAN IDEA IN JEROME. 


In St. Jerome’s letter to Fabiola is a passage which is highly 
interesting on account of its cultural background. Speaking of 
baptism he says: 


praeceptis dei lavandi sumus et, cum parati ad indumentum 
Christi tunicas pelliceas deposuerimus, tune induemur veste 
linea nihil in se mortis habente, sed tota candida, ut de 
baptismo consurgentes cingamus lumbos in veritate et tota 
pristinorum peccatorum turpitudo celetur.: 


He contrasts here the old garments which the candidates who 
are going to be washed in baptism have to take off with the 
baptismal vestiture which they will receive immediately after the 
rite of baptism has been performed: * And when, ready for the 
garment of Christ, we have taken off the tunics of skin, then we 
shall be vested with a garment of linen which has nothing of 
death in itself but is wholly white, that, rising from baptism, 
we may gird our loins in truth and the entire shame of our prior 
sins may be covered." 

The most important words here are veste linea nihil in se 
mortis habente. Why has this garment of linen nothing of death 
in itself? The answer is given as soon as we compare it with the 
old clothing which the candidates wore formerly. These former 
garments are called tunicae pelliceae. We have here nothing else 
than the contrast between wool and linen. The old clothing 
which the candidates have taken off was made of wool, in other 
words, of material which comes from animals.? Therefore it has 


1 Ep., 64, 19 (C. S. E. L., LIV, p. 610 Hilberg). 

? As Ovid tells us, it was forbidden to bring anything made of animal 
skin into a temple, because it would be a reminder of death. Cf. Ovid, 
Fasti, Y, 629 f.: Scortea non illi fas est inferre sacello, ne violent puros 
exanimata focos. Ọ.I. L., I3, 1, p. 231: Partus curat omniaque futura, ob 
quam causam in aede eius cavetur ab scorteis omnique omine morticino. 
See furthermore Varro, De Lingua Latina, VII, 84 (p. 149 Spengel): 
Scortari est saepius meretriculam ducere, quae dicta a pelle; id enim 
non solum antiqui dicebant scortum, sed ctiam nune dicimus scortea ea 
quae e corio ae pellibus sunt facta; in aliquot sacris ae sacellis scriptum 
habemus “ne quod scorteum adhibeatur," ideo ne mortieinum quid adsit. 
F. Richter, Lateinische Sacralinschrificn (Kleine Texte, LXVIII [Bonn, 
1911]), p. 4, No. 3=C.1.L., IX, 3513: Sei quei ad hue templum rem 
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something of death in itself because it reminds us of creatures 
which are mortal, destined to die. That is the reason that these 
garments cannot be worn after baptism, the sacrament of re- 
generation. Death and life do not go together. On the other 
hand, the white garment is made of linen, the product of a plant, 
and has therefore nothing of death in itself. Nothing could be 
more fitting for the sacrament which was called “the garment 
of immortality.” * We are here in the middle of an interesting 
world of ideas, centering around “wool and linen," which goes 
back to the Pythagoreans and Egypt. And here we have again 
an example which proves that the ecclesiastical writers cannot 
be understood without a thorough knowledge of ancient culture. 

Iamblichus tells us ë that Pythagoras always wore a white and 
pure garment and had only clean white linen spread over his 
bed, but never skins of animals. This custom was taken over 
by his followers, as he remarks. This sounds almost like a 


divinam fecerit Iovi Libero aut Iovis genio, pelleis coria fanei sunto. 
Cf. T. Wachter, Reinhettsvorschrifien im griechischen Kult (Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, IX, 1 [Giessen, 1910]), pp. 98 f. 

3 The Romans used to wear a white garment on their birthday. Cf. 
Horace, Satires, II, 2, 60: ille repotia natalis aliosve dierum festos 
albatus celebret; Ovid, Tristie, IIT, 13, 14; V, 5, 7; Persius, I, 15; 
Lampridius, Vito Severi, 60. 'The vestis albo for the day of rebirth 
receives new light from this ancient custom. 

* Cf. Constitutiones Apostolorum, VIII, 6, 6 (p. 478 Funk): feBardog 
dé abrobs év 7H eÜcefe(g, evan kal éykarapiüjíjo] abtods TQ ylw adbrov 
mouie kara£ubcas abtobs “ roù AovrpoU THs wadvyyeveolas,” rod évõúparos 
THs apOapolas. Gregorius Naz., Oratio, 40, in sanctum baptisma (P. G., 
XXXVI, p. 361), 4: Aópor kaħoŭuer, xdpioua, Báxrwpa, xpiopa, pdricpa, 
á$Üapcías tvdupa. Cf. J. Quasten, Liturgia quae dicitur Clementina 
Constitutionum Apostolorum (Florilegium Patristicum, VII, 4 [Bonn, 
1936]), p. 200. For other passages see F. J. Doelger, Sol salutis (Litur- 
giegeschichtl. Forschungen, IV-V [Münster, 1925]), 2nd ed., p. 370. The 
same author, Sphragis, Hine altchristliche Taufbezeichnung (Studien 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, V, 3-4 [Paderborn, 1911]), 
p. 193. Staerk, Der Taufritus der griechisch-russischen Kirche (Freiburg, 
1903), pp. 80, 125, 151. C. Bauer, Johannes Chrysostomus und seine 
Zeit (Munich, 1929), I, p. 64. "Theodore of Mopsuestia, On Baptism, IV 
(A. Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies, VI [Cambridge, 1933]), p. 54: "After 
you have taken off your garments, you are rightly anointed all over 
your body with the holy Chrism: a mark and a sign that you will 
be receiving the covering of immortality which through baptism you 
are about to put on." 

5Iamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica, 28, $8 149 (p. 109 Nauck). 
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parallel to the report which Eusebius? gives us on the baptism 
of the Emperor Constantine. At the conclusion of the ceremony 
Constantine arrayed himself in white imperial vestments, shining 
as the light, and reclined on a bed of the purest white, refusing 
to clothe himself with the purple any more. V. Sesan ’ is greatly 
mistaken in assuming that this passage means that the Emperor 
resigned from his imperial throne to serve God alone, i.e. to 
become a monk. We have here the same idea as in Jerome's letter 
to Fabiola. Purple made of wool cannot be worn by the Emperor 
after he has been cleansed in baptism. His garment and his bed 
are now of white linen which has nothing of death in itself. 

Apuleius of Madaura provides us with a passage in his Apology 
which gives us the best commentary to the text of Jerome. In 
chapter 56 he remarks: 


Etiamne cuiquam mirum videri potest, cui sit ulla memoria 
religionis, hominem tot mysteriis deum conscium quaedam 
sacrorum crepundia domi adservare atque ea lineo texto 
involvere, quod purissimum est rebus divinis velamentum? 
quippe lana, segnissimi corporis excrementum, pecori de- 
tracta iam inde Orphei et Pythagorae scitis profanus vestitus 
est; sed enim mundissima lini seges inter optumas fruges 
terra exorta non modo indutui et amictui sanctissimis 
Aegyptiorum sacerdotibus, sed opertui quoque rebus sacris 
usurpatur.? 


Apuleius gives here an explanation why linen is used in the 
cult of the gods. He calls it a purissimum velamentum for divine 
things. The reason why there is such a difference between wool 
and linen is their entirely different origin. Linen comes from the 
most pure seed of one of the best plants which the earth produces. 
And therefore this material is used for sacred vestments by the 
priests of Egypt. For the same reason it is most fitting for 
objects of cult. But wool is “the excretory product of a slug- 


* Eusebius, Els rà» Blov Kwvoravrivov, IV, 63, 1 (G.O.S., I, p. 142 
Heikel). 

" Cf. V. Sesan, Kirche und Staat im rómisch-byzantinischen Reiche, I 
(Czernowitz, 1911), p. 355. 

e See A. Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura und die antike 
Zaeuberei (Religionsgeschichtliche "Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, IV, 2 
[Giessen, 1908]), pp. 288 ff.; E. Maass, Orpheus (Munich, 1895), pp. 
164 ff.; F. Cumont, Die orientalischen Religionen im römischen Hei- 
dentum, 3rd ed. (Berlin-Leipzig, 1931), p. 87, n. 77. 
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gish body," taken from an animal. No wonder that the Orphies 
and Pythagoreans regarded a woollen garment as profane. 

This passage of Apuleius is most important for an under- 
standing of Jerome’s idea. It leads us to the homeland of this 
“theology of clothing,” Egypt. We cannot be surprised to find 
in another work of Apuleius, his Metamorphoses, the garment of 
linen mentioned as the vestment of the initiated in the mystery 
cult of the Egyptian goddess Isis: “Then came the great com- 
pany of men and women of all stations and of every age who 
had been initiated into the divine mysteries, shining in the pure 
brilliance of linen garments.” ? 

Moreover, his statement regarding the Egyptian priests is in 
complete agreement with Herodotus who in the second book of 
his History reports of them: 


The priests shave their whole body every other day that no 
lice or other impure thing may adhere to them when they 
are engaged in the service of the gods. Their dress is 
entirely of linen and their shoes of the papyrus plant; it is 
not lawful for them to wear either a dress or shoes of any 
other materia].!? 


In another chapter of the same book, Herodotus gives more 
exact details of this sacred custom: 


They wear tunics of linen fringed about the legs which they 
call calasiris; over these they have garments of white wool 
thrown on afterwards. Woollen garments however are not 
taken into the temples, nor are they buried with them for 
this is not permitted by their religion. In these points they 


? Apuleius, Metamorphoses, XI, 10 (Helm): tune influunt turbae 
sacris divinis initiatae, viri feminaeque omnis dignitatis et omnis 
aetatis, linteae vestis candore puro luminosi. Cf. Th. Hopfner, Fontes 
historiae religionis Aegyptiacae (Fontes historiae religionum ew auc- 
toribus Graecis et Latinis collectos, ed. O. Clemen, IZ [Bonn, 1925]), 
p. 930, index s. v. vestibus linteis. In a similar way the initiated in the 
cult of Demeter and Persephone received a white garment. Cf. the 
inscription of Andania (ca. 90 B. C.) : Ol redotpevor rà pvoripia dvuTdderat 
torwoay kal éxóvrwo roy eluariopdy Xevkóv (H. Sauppe, Die Mysterienin- 
schrift aus Andania [Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zw Göttingen, VIII, 1859], p. 229). L. Ziehen, Leges sacrae, I, 1 
(Lipsiae, 1906), p. 167, No. 58, $4. The initiated of the mystery cult 
of Zagreüs says of himself: IláAAeuxa 9' ëxwv efgara, Euripides, Frag. 472. 

10 Herodotus, II, 37. Regarding the shoes cf. F. J. Doelger, Antike 
und Christentum, V (1936), pp. 95-108. 
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are jn agreement with the observances called Orphie and 
Baechie and also with those of the Pythagoreans. For one 
who takes part in these mysteries is also forbidden by 
religious rule to be buried in woollen garments; and about 
this there is a sacred story told. 


Apuleius’ reference to the mysteries of the Orphics and Pytha- 
goreans is here proved to be correct. Wool is regarded as impure 
and unclean.'? Therefore a sacred rule bans it from the temple. 
But why is it forbidden for the Egyptian priests as well as for 
the initiates of the Orphic, Bacchic, and Pythagorean mysteries 
to be buried in woollen garments? It is regrettable that Herodo- 
tus does not give us the “ sacred story,” the mythos, which in his 
time existed about this custom; for here we are again very close 
to Jerome who connects wool with death and calls linen nihil 
in se morlis habens. We know, however, that these mystery 
cults had a highly developed doctrine of immortality. For the 
immortal soul of the mystic, wool is not suitable, especially when 
his body is dead. His garment is linen, the garment of immor- 
tality. That this is the leading idea behind all the philosophic 
and theological speculation about wool and linen is stated by 
Plutarch in his treatise on ^ Isis and Osiris ”: 


It is a fact, Clea, that having a beard and wearing a coarse 
cloak does not make philosophers, nor does dressing in linen 
and shaving the hair make votaries of Isis; but the true 
votary of Isis is he who, when he has legitimately received 
what is set forth in the ceremonies connected with these 
gods, uses reason in investigating and in studying the truth 
contained therein. 

It is true that most people are unaware of this very 
ordinary and minor matter: the reason why the priests 
remove their hair and wear linen garments. Some persons 
do not care at all to have any knowledge about such things, 
while others say the priests, because they revere the sheep, 
abstain from using its wool, as well as its flesh; and that 


11 Herodotus, II, 81. Cf. Silius Italicus, Punico, ITI, 24 (Bauer): 
velantur corpora lino et Pelusiaco praefulget stamine vertex. Hie- 
ronymus, Comment. in Ezech., XIII, 44 (P.L. XXV, p. 44): Vestibus 
linteis utuntur Aegyptii sacerdotes non solum intrinsecus, sed etiam 
extrinsecus; porro divina religio alterum habitum habet in ministerio 
alterum in usu vitaque communi. See R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenist- 
ischen Mystericnreligionen® (Leipzig, 1927), pp. 924 f. 

?2 Cf. J. Pley, De lanae in antiquorum ritibus usu (Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Versuche u., Vorarbeiten, XI, 2 [Giessen, 19111). 
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they shave their heads as a sign of mourning, and that they 
wear linen garments because of the color which the flax 
displays when in bloom, and which is like to the heavenly 
azure which enfolds the universe. But for all this there is 
only one true reason, which is to be found in the words of 
Plato: “for the Impure to touch the Pure is contrary to 
divine ordinance.” No surplus left over from food and no 
excrementitious matter is pure and clean; and it is from 
forms of surplus that wool, fur, hair, and nails originate and 
grow. So it would be ridiculous that these persons in their 
holy living should remove their own hair by shaving and 
making their bodies smooth all over, and then should put on 
and wear the hair of domestic animals. We should believe 
that when Hesiod said, 


Cut not the sere from the green when you 
honor the gods with full feasting, 

Paring with glittering steel the member that 
hath the five branches, 


he was teaching that men should be clean of such things 
when they keep high festival, and they should not amid the 
actual ceremonies engage in clearing away and removing any 
sort of surplus matter. But the flax springs from the earth 
which is immortal; it yields edible seeds, and supplies a 
plain and cleanly clothing.'? 


After this theologico-philosophie commentary on the garment 
of linen we do not need any further explanation. for Jerome’s 
nihil in se mortis habente. The garment of linen is the garment 
of immortality according to religious and philosophic considera- 
tions of antiquity. There is one line going from Jerome to 
Apuleius, Plutarch, and Herodotus. 

In a refined way we find these speculations again in the works 
of the Neoplatonists. The garments of daily life are no longer 
interpreted as a symbol of death coming from animals which are 
destined to die. But the belief which we have found already in 
Pythagorean circles that they are unclean and impure continues 
among the Neoplatonists, as we shall see. 

We are again on Egyptian soil when we read in Philo’s works 
that the x:raév Sepydrwos of Gen. 8, 21 is a symbol of the mortal 
body with all its passions. Of these we have to strip ourselves 


13 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 3-4 (Loeb Cl. L., V, pp. 18-14). 

14 Of. Philo, Quaestiones in Genes., I, 53, 8 36A; IV, 1 § 240A; Leg. 
Alleg. II, 56ff.; Deus Immut., 50; Quod Det. Pot., 159; Post. Caini, 
137; Gigant., 53; Migrat. Abrah., 192, 668M. 
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because they cover the soul like an unclean garment and drag it 
down: “For our soul moves often by itself, stripping itself of 
the entire encumbrance of the body and escaping from the noisy 
pack of these senses, and often again when clad in these 
wrappings.” 15 

Philo reproduces here an idea old in Greek philosophical 
circles. Empedocles calls the body the capxõv xvróv of the soul.1? 
According to Plotinus there is no raising of the soul possible 
until she has been stripped of these garments of passions and sins: 


> - ^ 23 rd a , > / 4 
emtarpadetot Kal dodvopévois, & karaflatvovres jupiéapefa’ olov 
~ ~ - - la 
érl rà ayia Tov iepüv rois àyvwoUot KaÜápces ve Kal iparloy áro- 
, ~ s N ~ , 
Oéceas 7v ply Kal 70 yupvois aviévat.** 


It is very significant that Plotinus in the last words refers to 
the mystery cults in which the candidates had to take off their 
clothes to be initiated.** We see here again how religious cere- 
monies influence philosophical doctrines. In the same way as for 
Philo and Plotinus, so for Proclus tunics are symbols of passions 
which we have to take off: 


^ 2 ra * , M M - a Le , 
kai áàzoOvopévots TÀ 7dOn Kal roUs xvrGvas, o0s KaTLOVTES spooeij- 
1 ~ / € , 
papev, éoxaros xvróv stt &moOvréos 6 ijs diXortuas, iva yvpvot 
A rd P s ~ ~ u 
T€, ÖS mot 76 Adytoy, yeyovóres favrois Të Oe mpoodptoupev 
. . . Tais Üclaus Cwais éavroùs éCopowucavres.? 


These garments of sin hinder the complete union with God, 
who is One: 


cvvvevovoa yap eis rjv éavris Evwow Kal tò kévrpov ovpardoyns 
£eijs kai rò rrHO0s àmockevaLouévg Kat Thy ToiKirlay Tay éy abrjj 
mayrodamay Suvdpewy, èr’ abryy dvetot TYV dkpav Tov Óvrov srepuomijv 
Kai orep êv rais TOV Teherov &yworáraus. $aoi ro)s uócTas Tv 
pèv mpdrny mrohveidéor kai wodvpdphoas TOv Pedy mpoBeBrnpevors 
yéveow Gravray, cloióvras O2 dkduveis kal rais reAerais meppaypé- ; 
vous abrjv ryv Oelay, čAàapyiv àkparpvõs eyxoAmnilecOar Kal 


15 Philo, De somniis, I, 43 (Loeb Cl. L., V, p. 317). 

1! Empedocles, Frag. 126. Cf. J. Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift über 
die Frömmigkeit (Berlin, 1866), pp. 143 ff.; P. Wendland, Die hellenist- 
isch-rémische Kultur (Tübingen, 1912), p. 172. 

+7 Plotinus, Enn., I, 6, 7 (I, p. 93 Volkmann). 

15 Of, J. Heckenbach, De nuditate sacra sacrisque vinculis (Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbcitcn, IX, 3 [Giessen, 1911]), pp. 64-07. 

1? Proclus, In Alcibiadem, 2, 296. 
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Z A ~ - = z * 
Yuuvíras. (as av ékeivot $aiev) ToU Belov peralapBávev, tov abróy 
oipat rpórov kai èv vij Oewpia trav OXcy.?? 


Similarly Porphyry demands the mortification of sensuality 
under the figure of removing the “ tunics of skin,” i. e. the pas- 
sions. According to Seneca Posidonius used the same figure.” 

These Neoplatonic ideas influenced again the explanation of 
the baptismal rite given by the ecclesiastical writers. ? Cyril of 
Jerusalem says for instance: 


As soon then, as you entered, you put off your tunie; and 
this is an image of putting off the old man with his deeds. 
Having stripped yourselves you were naked. . . . For since 
the adverse powers made their lair in your members, you 
may no longer wear that old garment; I do not at all mean 
this visible one, but the old man which waxeth corrupt in the 
lusts of deceit (Eph., IV, 22).?* 


Ambrose, Cyril’s contemporary in the West, has the same 
thought: Accepisti post haec vestimenta candida, ut esset indi- 
cium, quod exueris involucrum peccatorum : indueris innocentiae 
casta velamina.?5 

But the Neoplatonie influence is nowhere so clearly visible as 
in the works of Pseudo-Dionysius. His commentary on the 
ceremony of taking off the garments before baptism reminds us 
immediately of Plotinus and Proclus. According to him the 
ceremony of stripping before baptism means nothing else than 
the putting aside of all bad passions, the taking away of all 
division and discord in the soul, and the return to the “ divine 


?? Proclus, In Platonis Theologiam, 1, 8. Cf. J. Kroll, Die Lehren des 
Hermes Trismegistos (Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, XIII, 2-4 [2nd ed., Miinster, 1928]), pp. 297-99. 

21 Porphyry, De abstinentia, I, 31 (p. 109, 14 Nauck); cf. IT, 46. For 
other passages see the indexes of Kroll and Diehl to Proclus, In Remp. 
and In Timaeum, respectively, s. vv. xeróv and meplBNuga. 

?? Seneca, Epist., 92, 13. 

22 These ideas influenced also the symbolism attached to monastic 
clothing. Cf. P. Oppenheim, Symbolik und religióse Wertung des Mónch- 
kleides im christlichen Altertum (Münster, 1932). J. Quasten, Oriens 
Christianus, XXX (1933), p. 236. 

?* Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses mystagogicae, II, 2 (p. 81 Quasten). 
Nic. and Postnic. Fathers, VII, p. 147. 

2 Ambrosius, Hapositio in Lucam, V, 25 (P.L., XV, p. 1642). 
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unity.” 7° Just as Proclus regarded the vestments of passions 
and sin as obstacles to a reunion with the “divine unity,” so 
Dionysius explains the removal of the old garments as taking 
away these various obstacles, as making free the way for the final 
return to God, the One.?" 


JOHANNES QUASTEN. 
THE CavHOLIO UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


AMBROSIAI STELAI.* 


To the many variants of the Planktai legend assembled by 
A. B. Cook in the latest volume of his monumental Zeus + 
should be added the following brief version of the Vedic Soma 
myth:? * Gayatri brought Soma from the sky. It was placed 
between two golden blades; these two were razor-edged and closed 
together at every winking of the eye." 


2° Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, De ecclesiastica hierarchia, II, 3 86 
(p. 287 Quasten). 

?' Of. H. Koch, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen 
zum Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen (Mainz, 1900), pp. 165-68. 

* Written under the terms of a grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies for the study of Vedic literature. 

III, ii, Appendixes and Indes (Cambridge, 1940); Appendix P: 
“Floating Islands,” pp. 975-1016. 

2 Satapatha Brahmona, 3. 6. 2. 8, 9: .. . sã güyotri divah somam 
harat. (9) hiranmayyor ha kusyor antaravahita asa. te ha sma 
kgurapavi nimesam nimesam abhisamdhatto. Kusyor (nom. kust) is 
difficult. On the evidence of other SB passages (e.g. 4. 5. 10. 6, where 
kuśī is a plant which may, in emergency, be substituted for Soma itself; 
5. 3. 2. 7, where the sharpness of its blade is clear) I stress the cutting 
edge of the leaf or stalk in my translation. But if kuéi = kośa (cf. RV 
I, 135, 2 and especially RV IX, 86, 2: koéam odrimátaram), then the 
two razor-edged objects are the “rock-sprung containers” themselves, 
and the parallel with the * ambrosial rocks” is even more exact. It is 
worthy of mention, however, though hardly capable of proof, that the 
Braihmana passage may contain the true kernel of the whole story. 
Térpos (alas, not mérpa!) can be the name of a reed (Periplus Maris 
Rubri, 65, cited in Liddell and Scott, s.v.: .. . xadduous robs Neyopévovs 
mérpous) ; likewise kuśī. Cf. then the ambrosiai petrai, whence flows the 
water of life (Cook, op. cit., pp. 978-983; figs. 783-789) ; the significance 
(almost certainly erotic) of the reed in the Prometheus fire-legend; and 
the discussion of dancing and floating reeds by Cook (op. cié., pp. 988- 
991) in connection with this particular subject. 
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This Indian account is a good five hundred years earlier than 
anything quoted by Cook; since Soma is explicitly mentioned, 
“the suspiciously Hellenistic look ... of this ambrosial 
business"? must be rejected in favor of a much more radical 
origin: for the Indo-European speech-community, therefore, the 
union of the ambrosia myth with the “clashing rocks” motif 
appears to be a heritage held in common. The wide-spread 
attestation of the whole complex, however, as well as its aston- 
ishing divergence, suggests that we have to consider a far more 
ancient “ ur-mythos," quite possibly ante-dating any known 
records of man. 

From the Sanskrit point of view the link to “ Indo-European ” 
legend is important for the assurance that this version of the 
Soma story is authentic and not merely the later product of 
fertile Brahmin inventiveness.* 


MURRAY FOWLER. 
CAMBRIDGÐ, Mass. 


3 A. B. Cook, op. cit., p. 982. Cf. also Sir J. G. Fraser in his edition 
of Apollodorus (London-New York, 1921), p. 358: *. . . the Greek tale 
of the clashing rocks . .. probably .. . is a mere creation of a story- 
teller's fancy." 

*Güyatri (a Vedic metre) is, of course, an Indian intruder; and the 
theological interpretation of the myth which immediately follows must 
be held suspect. 


REVIEWS. 


Watrer Orro and Hermann Benetson. Zur Geschichte des Nieder- 
ganges des Ptolemüerreiches. (Abhandl. der Bayerischen Akad. 
der Wissenschaften, Neue Folge, XVII.) Munich, Verlag der 
Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., in Kommission bei der C. H. Beck’schen 
Verlagsbuehhandlung, 1938. Pp. 244. M. 25. 


This book deserves the motto ex fumo dare lucem. The history of 
the Ptolemaic house in the latter part of the second century B.C. 
“has seemed merely a repellent‘and meaningless jumble of murders 
and eivil wars; Otto has achieved the seemingly impossible feat of 
making it profoundly interesting, through his careful method of 
investigating down to bedroek every serap of detail"—to quote 
W. W. Tarn's review. To this, and to the discussion by C. B. 
Welles, C. W., XXXIII (1940), pp. 279 ff., I must refer the reader 
for the brilliant and solid reconstruetion of the politieal history and 
for the most interesting treatment of the dating of the diseovery of 
the direct sea-route to India; what follows is confined to the work’s 
eontribution to our understanding of ruler-worship and of syneretism. 


(1) This period of Ptolemaic history is marked by an abundance 
of new divine titles and fresh priesthoods for the royal cult, and 
O.-B. are clearly right in emphasizing the deliberate character of all 
this: e.g. the naming of Ptolemy X, when a younger son, as 
Alexandros and after his accession as 6 kai 'AAéfavüpos or 6 
émkadodvpevos "AXéfav8pos—an unprecedented type of royal double 
name; his designation of his own son as Alexandros (pp. 15, 165 f.); 
the earlier ascription to Ptolemy VIII of titles of Ptolemy III (pp. 
42, 48) ; the revival of Soter by Ptolemy IX (p. 175); the deification 
of Neos Philopator twenty-six years after his death (pp. 110£.);? 
the styling of Cleopatra'lII as “ Great (or ‘ greatest’) Isis, mother 
of the gods”; her borrowing of the title Thea Philometor Soteira 
whieh Cleopatra II had earlier assumed (pp. 140, 61); the epithet 
nikephoros and its probable linkage with the celebration of Nike- 
phoria (pp. 150 f.), ete.; the cumulation of epithets to the point of 
resembling a hymn (p. 157). The use or revival of names and 
epithets which are not primarily cultual, the variations of terms 
of relationship (pp. 31 ff.; 62, n. 5), and the practice of damnatio 
memoriae (p. 182) * make it certain that this whole development 


*J.H.S., LIX (1939), pp. 323 f. Hereafter references without title 
are to the pages of Otto-Bengtson. 

? Cf. pp. 32, 55, 61, 76, 158, 175 for other attempts to recall and to 
appropriate the glories of the early Ptolemies, p. 152 for a Seleucid 
analogy. 

?'There was, it seems, also unofficial damnatio (p. 66). 
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was a matter of royal policy. Further, its formulation is primarily 
in Greek," and not directed to the native element.? 

O.-B. reeognize an element of pathologieal self-assertion, such as 
we see later in Caligula and Commodus, whieh is eompatible with 
the unnatural domestie life of the dynasty; and a note of strident 
self-assertion can accompany weakness as well as strength: “les 
peines édietées contre les fonetionnaires se font d'autant plus sévéres 
que les édits sont moins efficaces.” "* At the same time O.-B. insist 
that the main factor is the desire to make propaganda—which is by 
no means inconsistent with what may be loosely termed megalomania; 
Caligula, while puzzled at the failure of the Jews to recognize his 
‘divinity, took many steps to emphasize it. Propaganda is not always 
well-directed and successful. In fact, O.-B. urge that the protracted 
discontinuance of datings by the priest of “ Great Isis, mother of 
the gods" suggests that this formula went too far and excited 
animosity (pp. 92f.). This may be true, but I do not feel sure of 
contemporary susceptibilities: 8 certainly no Ptolemy took the epithet 
eusebes. Further, except in so far as Cleopatra III asserted herself 
in opposition to Cleopatra II, the divine titulature is not primarily 
propaganda for one ruler against another. It is an emphatic state- 
ment of the way in which these rulers wished to be regarded (just 
as with Philhellen, Philoromaios, or Philantonios a king nailed his 
colors to the mast). 

Deification provided an etiquette for the relation of monarch and 
dwellers within his sphere of influence: on their side homage, on his 
side a divine pose which admitted of a wide range of variation be- 
tween moderate and exaggerated forms. We may readily agree 
with C. B. Welles that “subtle and far-reaching implications of this 


*Cf. again pp. 145 and 185 for striking evidence of the deliberate 
choice of the formulas used as preambles; pp. 186f. for a dating which 
shows how the language of the Serapeum at Memphis echoed royal wishes. 

€ One priestly title (p. 42) is interpreted as resting on Egyptian or 
Graeco-Egyptian thought; but it is the title of a priesthood at Ptolemais 
and must be understood as clumsy Greek (cf. the ponderous language 
of Or. Gr. Inscr. Sel., 383). Cf. also W. Otto, Ptolemaica (Sitzungsb. 
Miinchen, 1939, No. 3: a supplement to the work reviewed). 

eA list of persons with an exemption in P. Tebt., 5, 168 f. mentions 
Greeks serving in the army before priests. 

" C. Préaux, L'économie royale des Lagides, p. 524; cf. her study in 
Atti del IV Congresso di Papirologia (1935, publ. 1936; Pubbl. 
d" “Aegyptus,” Ser. Scient., V), pp. 183 ff. of the weakness of the enforce- 
ment of law in Ptolemaic Egypt at all times. (Apropos of the divine 
titulature, reference may be made to M. Bloch, Les rois thaumaturges, 
pp. 68f. on the significance of Pepin's unction; p. 81 and passim on 
quasi-politieal insistence on the magical powers of the King's Touch; 
pp. 1741. and passim on royal weakness as a principal factor in the 
development of this and of cramp-rings.) For stridency cf. the develop- 
ment of the Asiatic school of rhetoric, and Nock, Conversion, pp. 200 f. 

* J. G. Milne, J. E. A., I (1914), p. 99, publishes what may be a cari- 
cature of Antony and Cleopatra in their divine róles; but that would he 
sarcasm rather than protest. 

? The description of Ptolemy IV by priests (Org Gr. Inscr. Sel., 90,2) 
and Ptolemy VI by allies as eusebes in Cyprus (ibid., 116: M. Holleaux, 
Archiv für Papyrusforschung, VI [1920], pp. 10f.) is not in point. 
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or that term can hardly have been drawn by the general public, 
when the cumbersome formulae were impossible even for the pro- 
fessional scribes to keep straight." 1° Nevertheless, the general tenor 
of the policy must have been realized: in effect, what the Ptolemies 
did was not so much to appropriate divine prestige as to pose in the 
rôle of super-gods.!! P. Tebt., 5 (118 B. C.) has two very significant 
phrases: money is to be sought from the crown-revenues for the 
burial of Apis and Mnevis just as in the case of those deifled—that 
is, of deified kings (Il. 76 ff.); and “(the linen-workers) shall use 
their implements in the temples themselves for what is due to the 
sovereigns and for the vestments of the other gods” (ll. 246 ff.). 
This precedence appeared much earlier in the formula of the so- 
called * royal oath " and in the Demotie statutes of cult assoeiations.!? 
An echo, in all probability of this time, may be remarked in S. E. G., 
IX, 5, 21 ff., a Cyrenaie decree providing that the magistrates shall 
sacrifice on behalf of the city to king Ptolemy and queen Cleopatra 
his sister, Savior gods, and to their son Ptolemy and to their parents 
and to their ancestors and to all the other gods3* People may have 
been bored with all this, but it hardly seems that they were shocked. 

Definite royal purpose is certain in at least two instances, at 
Alexandria: the new hierarchy of annual priesthoods created by 
Cleopatra YII (p. 153), which is comparable with the provincial 
priesthoods and the municipal sevirate of the Roman Empire, as a 
device to use the desire for distinction as a reinforcement of loyalty; 
and the naming of rival priests by Euergetes II when he was excluded 
from Alexandria (pp. 95 f.). 

This propaganda was, as Otto says (Ptolemaica, p. 15), political 
rather than religious. .O.-B. call for an investigation of Hellenistie 
propaganda in general. This is mueh to be desired and should give 
some account of earlier analogies in the Near Hast, e.g. the various 
temples erected by Thutmost III at Semma, the seulptures and titula- 
ture of Hatshepsut,!* the exceptional activity of Akhnaton, and in 
general royal buildings and inseriptions: the last show a passion for 
self-justifieation as well as for magnificenee. Temple-building, seulp- 
ture, inseriptions (sometimes in two languages) remained in vogue 
during the Hellenistic period, which added the use of coins and their 


79 Q. W., XXXIII (1940), p. 281. Luke 22, 25 shows popular awareness 
of the implications of euergetes. 

11 KAeomárpas Seas ' Adpobirus ris kal Pouhropos (Ptolemaica, pp. 5 ff.) 
perhaps implies that Cleopatra is called Aphrodite on one plane, 
Philometor on another. 

1? E, Seidl, Der Eid im ptolemüischen Recht (Diss. Munich, 1929), 
pp. 121f. (ibid., pp. 33 ff. on Wilcken, Urk. Píol.Z., 110, ii, 39 f. as 
rating an oath by the royalties above oaths in temples); Roberts-Skeat- 
Nock, Harv. Theol, Rev., XXIX (1936), pp. 80 f. 

15 On the date cf. Ptolemaica, pp. 16 ff. (on the other side P. Roussel, 
Rev. Gt, Anc., XLI [1939], pp. 5ff.). For earlier Ptolemaic parallels 
ef. Harv, Stud. Class. Phil., XLI (1930), pp. 51f. Flamininus is twice 
mentioned before a deity in a dedication (ibid., p. 52, n. 3), but I do 
not know parallels in ruler-worship. 

1 T, H. Breasted, C. A. IM., IT, p. 85; K. Sethe, Abhandl. Preuss. Akad., 
1932, No. 4. Some divine titulature of kings in earlier Egypt is intended 
to glorify the cult of the god concerned (H. Kees, Agypten, p. 174). 
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legends,1* epithets, fictitious genealogies, the circulation of prophecies, 
and court poetry. The supreme master of the art was Augustus, and 
his successors continued the tradition.9 

So far as our scanty evidence goes, there are indications of court- 
historiography 17 but none of court-poetry in this later Egypt, till 
we come to the lost poem of Theodorus (Suidas, s.v.) on the great 
Cleopatra. The lack, if such it be, can be explained from the fact 
that the later Ptolemies had no cause to appeal to the sentiment of 
the Greek world in general: court-poetry, like costly gifts to Delos 
and Samothrace, belong to an earlier phase. 


(2) The issue of syneretism is raised in connection with the Alex- 
andrian priestly title, found between 131 and 104 B. C., iepós rodos 
"Ioi8os peyddys pntpos Oev (pp. 71 ff.). O.-B. emphasize that this 
comes from a time of sharp conflict, that it must designate Cleopatra 
III, that the ascription to a queen of a priest and not a priestess is 
exceptional: 18 that in fact the official divine honors of Cleopatra 
IIl are altogether out of the ordinary (e.g. this recondite term 1° 
in place of hiereus, the omission of any mortal name for the queen, 
and the ranking of the priesthood after that of Alexander and of 
the deified kings but before those of the deified queens). They are 
probably right in arguing that the primary meaning is * Great Isis, 
mother of the gods” rather than “Isis, great mother of the gods" 
(p. 86) and certainly right in maintaining that identification with 
Cybele is directly suggested. Further, if Wilcken’s generally accepted 
restoration of P. Petrie, III, 1, ii, 6 f. is correct, Berenice, probably 
Berenice II, had been called “Isis, mother of the gods" (p. 77)— 
perhaps in accordance with court usage and not from the whim of 
an individual dedicator (p. 79) : and “ mother of the gods” does not 
refer to Berenice’s two sons. (I agree, but, since the title appears 
in the tenth year of Ptolemy III, might it not at one and the same 
time refer to Cybele and also make a delicate allusion to the deifica- 
tion of the small daughter who died in his ninth year?) 7° 


15 Of, J. G. Milne, Ancient Egypt (1928), pp. 87 ff.; Tarn, Greeks in 
Bactria and India, pp. 131 f., 181; the “ municipal issues " of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (B. V. Head, Historia Nuwmorum, 2nd ed. p. 763); the 
lengthy legends of Parthian coins, etc. 

13$ No Hellenistic monarchy had any sustained singleness of loyalty 
that bears comparison, and no Hellenistic epithet had the effectiveness of 
Augustus. Cf. in general M. P. Charlesworth, Proc. Brit. Acad., XXIII 
(1937); L. Berlinger, Beitr. e. inoffiziellen Titulatur d. rém, Kaiser 
(Diss. Breslau, 1935); H. Mattingly, 0. A. H., XII, pp. 715 ff. (above 
all his remark, about the programmatic character of coins, that there 
were far fewer rival claims on people's attention then than now). 

77 Q.-B., pp. 118; 145; 178; 177, n. 1; 179. 

18 Tsis had priests, and this may have been meant to emphasize Cleo- 
patra’s identification with her. 

1? Which suggests Alexandrian learning—just as some themes of the 
Pergamene Altar point to men of erudition. Scholars presumably re- 
turned after the enforced flight at the beginning of the reign of Huergetes 
II: ef. P. Oxy., 1241, ii, 16 ff. (with the comment of Grenfell and Hunt, 
X, p. 100). 

?9 Or. Gr. Inscr. Sel., 50. 
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Isis was called “ great" and “ mother of the god (i. e. Horus),? 2? 
but she could not be “mother of the gods,” except in an honorific 
sense 2? or in virtue of an identification with some other goddess.?? 
Borrowing of Cybele’s title is more likely than coincidence, and O.-B. 
suggest that Timotheus may be ultimately responsible (p. 80), since 
he had been concerned with Sarapis at Alexandria and with Cybele 
at Pessinus, and since there are frequent references to the Mother 
in Alexandrian poetry ?* as contrasted with few indications of her 
a 9 Egypt—which argues for court rather than popular interest 

p. 79). 

This may be true. Yet (1) if Timotheus had established this 
equation, we should expect to find the Mother in some form among 
ihe deities equated with Arsinoe II; (2) these poets do not use the 
forms peydAn pajrnp and pýrnp Gedy and, furthermore, they have very 
little to say about Sarapis and Isis and nothing about Alexander— 
which suggests that they were concerned with matters of interest to 
the literary world in general and, while glorifying the Ptolemaic 
house, did not emphasize its domestic preferences; 2° (3) references 
in Philo (p. 224, n. 40 infra), P. Oslo., I, 158 (— Preisendanz, 
P. Gr. Mag., XXXVI, 158),?9 and astrological texts ?* to galloi make 
it probable that there was more Cybele-worship in Egypt than we 
know; 28 (4) “Mother of the gods," and “Great Mother” were 
fairly well known in earlier Greece, and their attachment to the cult 
at Pessinus is probably just part of its hellenization; accordingly, 
we do not here need to attach much importance to Pessinus.?? 


21 Q.-B., p. 19; cf. R. V. Lanzone, Diz. mitol. egiz., 829, 833, 813, 825. 
(But O.-B. p. 20 on the etymology of Me6$ep is at best doubtful; 
Professor William F. Edgerton favors “ great flood.") 

22 E.g. Dionysius Periegetes, 355 f. "Póug» . . . unrépa wacáev roNlwy 
(and the description of Zeus as “father of gods and men”). 

23 In A. H. Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, Third 
Series, I (Chester Beatty Gift), pp. 82, 93, Isis is mother of Amun. 
Nut is naturally mother of the gods (Lanzone, 394); but we find also 
Thueris called * die die Götter gebar” (G. Roeder in Roscher, Les., V, 
cols. 890, 902). Neith is * Góttermutter in Denderah " (A. Rusch, K.-E., 
XVI, col. 2217; cf. Drexler in Roscher, III, cols. 435, 440 for her as 
mother of kings and of dead men) ; Hathor is “ die Mutter der Mütter ” 
(Drexler in Roscher, I, col. 1857). 

21 Add Callimachus, Ep., 40, lepén . . AwdupHrys. 

25 E, Visser, Götter und Kulte im ptolemdischen Alezandrien, pp. 49 f. 

28 Coupled with meprxa@dprns (cf. Eitrem's note, p. 75 and Didache, 
3, 4; also W. L. Knox, Journ, Theol. Stud., XL [1939], pp. 146 ff.). 

?7 F. Cumont, Z/ Égypte des astrologues, pp. 132 f.; Nock, Gnomon, XV 
(1939), p. 364. (In the Gnomon of the Idios Logos, § 112, 1. 244, yáXXos 
probably means just “eunuch,” as P. M. Meyer thinks [Jurist. Pap., 
p. 344]; but the religious sense seems certain in the astrological texts.) 

28 Cf. also W. Weber, Agypt.-griech. Terrak., p. 170. O.-B., p. 85 raise 
the question of the possible relevance of the Phrygia grammata. I sus- 
pect that it was a learned Euhemerizing work, bearing on the old 
problem (Herodotus, II, 2) of the claims of Egypt and Phrygia for 
priority in culture: for continued interest in this, ef. Wendland's 
note on Hippolytus, Ref., V, 7, 4 (p. 79) and Tertullian, Nat., I, 8. 

*? For p. 80, n. 3 note MI TPOZ OEQN IIEXZINE(I)AZ on coins of 
Pessinus assigned to the second or first century B.C. (Head, p. 748; 
ibid., p. 649, MHTHP OEQN at Briula). 
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The equation of Isis-Cybele was certainly made, e. g. at Delos and 
in the Madinet Madi hymns,” I, 20: 


payrépa, ò) KAnfovor OeGv kai Opyixes dvüpes 


“The Thracians also—as well as other people in general, or other 
men in Egypt ?'—invoke thee as mother of the gods." O.-B. are 
probably right in arguing that the reference is primarily to Thracians 
settled in Egypt? I, 15: @paxes kal “EdAnves kal doco. BapBapot 
eic. emphasizes “Thracians” and distinguishes them from bar- 
barians; we hear later of Syrians, Lycians, Thracians, Greeks, and 
Egyptians—all from the Ptolemaic orbit as it had been.** Further, 
III, 30-31 describes the men of the Arsinoite Nome as of all 
races. The author, though knowing Egyptian tradition or what 
passed as such,?* may well be a hellenized Thracian who thought of 


3o S, P. G., VIII, 548-551; Preisigke-Bilabel, Sammelbuch, 8138-41. 

31 Unless xai was inserted metri gratia. In any case, Chaldaeans and 
Egyptians were commonly said to assign this or that planet to a god 
with a Greek name—presumably the native equivalent: cf. F. Cumont, 
Ant. Class., IV (1935), pp. 5ff. Ptolemy, Tetr., II, 3, speaks of the 
inhabitants of Ariana, Gedrosia, Parthia, etc. as worshipping the planet 
Venus as Isis. In I, 18 'Aeráprgv "Apreuiv ce Zópo: kMjtovow 'Avaíav 
read xApfovoc Navaiay (for Nanaia ef, E. Visser, op. cit, p. 44; F. 
Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, pp. 196 ff. Zópo: has a wide enough 
range of meaning: cf, Pape-Benseler, s.v.). A noteworthy aspect of 
these hymns is the repeated emphasis on the description of Hermouthis 
as Agathe Tyche and of her companion—here Sokonopis (a form of 
Suchos)—as Agathos Daimon (so Suchos himself, IV, 24). His asso- 
ciation with Hermouthis made it particularly natural to give him a title 
early applied to Psoi; but this is another warning against the belief 
that the term Agathos Daimon remains specific. As applied to Helios or 
Crates or Nero, it has its adjectival aspect “luck-spirit, good genius" 
(ef. P. Perdrizet, Terres cuites . . . Fouquet, pp. 73f.; W. W. Tarn, 
J.H.S., XLVIII [1928], pp. 213f.) and states a function, not an 
identity. So various goddesses—and, at Dura, Zeus Olympios trans- 
formed into Ba'al Shamin—bear the title * Tyche (or God) of the city "; 
so again the much-discussed term Aion acquired specific attachments in 
later Alexandria and, it seems, in Phoenicia, but is in genera] primarily 
qualitative or abstract or sonorous. 

3? But their argument from the use of Opte not Oparn in P. Osy., 
1380, 101 is not strong: we find there 'I»8ois, OcocaXois, Iépoats, Mayors. 

33 Yet neither this passage nor III, 12 ff., with its reference to the good 
king's power over Asia and-Europe, points decisively to an original in 
the third century B.C. The latter combines the Hesiodie concept of the 
good king with a traditional desire to revive Alexander's empire and 
with an age-long Egyptian aspiration: ef. U. Wilcken, Urk. Ptol.-Z., 
106, 14. 

34 Above all I, 23, with an Egyptian etymology, and IV, 17-20. S. E. G., 
VIII, 568 indicates a type of man able to play a part in continuing this 
work of interpretation; so also P. Ozy., 1381 where, as here, a god and 
an early king are involved. References such as that in IV, 18 to 
Egyptian reeords call for some scepticism: thus Diodorus Siculus, I, 55, 
8 appears to preserve genuine Egyptian tradition (cf. C. H. Oldfather 
ad ioc.) , but I, 96, 2 is an obvious fiction (cf. F. Jacoby, R.-E., VII, col. 
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his fellow-nationals as worshipping the Mother of the gods—whether 
he meant Cybele or some Thracian goddess designated by a descriptive 
epithet.35 

What he says of Isis and the Mother is no reflection of ruler- 
worship, old or new, but an equation, and such equations are com- 
monly classified under the formula of syncretism. We may use it: 
but we must, I think, reject the common assumption that such 
syncretism involved a widespread fading of divine individualities, 
and in particular that it made the pantheon less Greek. Some fading 
there was, some fusion: not to speak of Hermanubis, weaker deities 
had always been liable to be absorbed by stronger ones (as Priapus 
absorbed or replaced phallic deities earlier worshipped *? and as 
Curetes, Corybantes, Cabiri approximated to one another). But, in 
name and appearance at least, the Greeks were not the losers: the 
goddess of Ephesus retained her native characteristies, but was called 
Artemis; Ammon even came to be regarded as a Greek god.37 
Interpretatio graeca meant this, that the Greek nomenclature was 
central; so the art-types of the Greek gods remained and exercised 
influence: the tale of Demeter was applied to the Phrygian mother, 
but not vice versa. (At Dura there was interpretatio of Artemis in 
the opposite direction, but that was in consequence of a considerable 
change in population and culture, and in any event the name Artemis 
survived.) 

After all, the Hellenistic age is marked by the rise of cults of 
“all the gods” which implies their distinctness; °° and under the 
Roman Empire, when syncretism is supposed to have grown so much, 
Greek and foreign deities are different entities in the dream-book of 
Artemidorus, and pious men receive one initiation after another. 
Individuality remained even when various deities were recognized as 
constituting a group of kindred figures, M[at|ribus omnium gen- 
tium.®® “Great Isis, mother of the gods” was the easier for that 


2726, 22, and, for the whole problem, W, Jaeger, Diokles von Karystos, 
pp. 125 ff.), as is [Maneth.], V (VI), 11f.; cf. Josephus, Ant. Jud., I, 
70-1 (stelai erected by offspring of Seth with prophecies of world- 
destruction by fire and flood). I do not believe in the “mostly oblit- 
erated ” inscriptions of Diodorus, I, 27, 6. 

85 Of, "Hpuws. 

8° H. Herter, De Priapo, pp. 9 ff.; also A. B. Cook, Zeus, III, p. 12, n. 3 
on the gradual equation of Erechtheus with Poseidon at Athens, and P. 
Clement, Hesperia, VIII (1939), p. 200 on the possible absorption of an 
Enodia by Artemis. 

8? Roberts-Skeat-Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev., XXIX (1930), p. 71, n. 95: 
contrast Arrian, Ind., 35, 8 for earlier feelings. Antiochus Epiphanes 
appears to have acted as though Hadad were Zeus. 

35 On this cf. O. Kern, Religion d, Griechen, III, p. 126 (and p. 159, 
Geois rois ravraxoUv at Pergamon). i 

°° C, J, L., VII, 887; cf. texts, quoted by A. Götze, Kleinasien, p. 124, 
“alle Wettergótter," “ alle Hepits," “alle Istars.” Babylonia anticipated 
the Greek practice of equating deities (e.g. W. F. Albright, Journ. Bibl. 
lit, LIX [1940], p. 103). Cf. in general A. Bertholet, Gétterspaltung 
und Góttcrvercinigung. Dura provides instructive illustrations of the 
independent cults of kindred deities. 
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“mother of the gods” is after all a descriptive phrase, even if it is 
a descriptive phrase which usually belonged to Cybele.*? 

The identification of deities was largely a matter of propaganda 
(as in earlier Egypt, where we have to reckon with the rivalry of 
priesthoods),** or of the magical cumulation of power, or of theory. 
In spite of interpretatio, foreign gods were foreign gods, for Cicero 
and Lucian alike: identity reached by defining deities in terms of the 
physikos logos was identity on paper, and panthea signa have an 
element of theory or jeu d'esprit.? We should not take these things 
too seriously, any more than we should regard the acclamation There 
is one Zeus Sarapis (which means “There is no one like Zeus 
Sarapis") as in any sense a denial of the reality of other gods. 


(3) Space forbids a detailed discussion of other important issues 
raised in this book. It is full of valuable suggestions,*? and through- 
out solid as well as brilliant. All workers in the Hellenistic field are 
deeply indebted to Otto and Bengtson for what Tarn rightly calls 
“one of the most important works on Hellenistic history which 
have ever appeared.” 


ARTHUR Darsy Nock. 
Harvard UNIVERSITY. 


*? A closer fusion of Cybele and Demeter might be inferred from Philo, 
Spec. Leg., III, 40-41, where male prostitutes and eunuchs are mentioned 
in connection with the solemn rites of Demeter. Yet Philo does not 
show much acquaintance with the religious practices of paganism; and 
the main “ mysteries " in literature were those of Demeter; I prefer to 
suppose a confusion on his part. 

* Of. G. Roeder, Urkunden zur Religion des alten Ägypten, p. 139, 
* Ich habe viele Namen und viele Gestalten. Meine Gestalt ist in jedem 
Gotte. Atum und Horus-Heknu (‘Horus der Jugendliche?) werden (in 
mir) angerufen"; A. Rusch, R.-E., XVI, col. 2201; H. Kees, ibid., IV A, 
cols. 551 ff.; A. H. Gardiner, op. cit., I, pp. 35 ff. 

4? Cf. Nock, C. A. H., XII, pp. 437 f. and A. B. Cook, Zeus, IIT, p. 139 
on the representation of Tritons with various divine attributes. On 
Hellenistic syncretism, T. A. Brady makes some excellent observations 
in Philological Studies im Honor of Walter Miller (Univ. of Missouri 
Studies, XI, 3 [1936]), pp. 17 ff. 

55 E, g. p. 42, n. 5 on princeps magnus in Apuleius, Met., XI, 17 as 
perhaps reflecting late Ptolemaic usage (add that according to XI, 30 
the collegium of Isiac pastophori at Rome was founded in the time of 
Sulla and that the cult at Cenchreae near Corinth might well have been 
based on that at Rome); p. 49, n. 1 on duce Tryphone (which may be 
compared with impulsore Chresto in Suetonius, Claud., 25); p. 58, n. 3 
on the attenuated survival in the Alexandrian mob of the old prerogative 
of the Macedonian military assembly; p. 66 on II Macc. 1 (on which cf. 
now C. C. Torrey, J. A. O. S., LX [1940], pp. 119 ff.) ; pp. 131 and 149, 
n. 2 on the status of queens before the great Cleopatra; p. 137 on the 
conservatism of native scribes; pp. 1381. on the relationship of the 
Philometores to the southern border; pp. 143f. and 150 on Isis- 
Dikaiosyne; pp. 154f. on the ceremonial use of fire and light. 
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Epuarp Norpen. Aus altrümisehen Priesterbüchern. (Skrifter ut- 
givna av kungl. humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, 
XXIX.) Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup; London, Milford, 1939. 
Pp. xiv + 300. 18s. 


Words have their meanings. The cheap taunt about “ bigger books 
about smaller subjects ” is as damnable in the world of scholarship 
as the doctrinaire eynieisms which, to their sorrow, have misled 
simple souls in the world at large. For words. have their meanings. 

In his new big book, I will say his great book, announced previ- 
ously, the bibliographers should note, under the title of Altlateinische 
Studien, Norden interprets for us the meanings of the words in two, 
and only two, short, and very short, Latin texts. To.do this he has 
mustered a lifetime’s learning of Greek and Latin—language and 
literature, life and religion. He would be well within his rights in 
taking it for granted that a reviewer will at least try to follow his 
author’s example. But I declined to review this book twice, and the 
Cox to my Box will be Nock’s (in Classical Philology). 

It is known from scripture that a prophet is not unknown save 
in his own land. Professor Thomas Fitzhugh now comes into his 
own (p. 229, n. 1 and p. 2351 with n. 2) in a work written by a 
German scholar in exile, published at Lund, and its preface dated 
from Zürieh—this apropos of Norden's discussion of the metrical 
and rhythmical structure of the song of the Arval brethren: “ Die 
Wiederaufnahme von Untersuchungen über die Wesensbeschaffenheit 
des Accents im Saturnier ist zu erwarten .. . ; dabei wird sich eine 
Prüfung der Arbeiten Fitzhugh's empfehlen.” Commendable indeed; 
commendable too Norden’s insistence, in the words of Bickel, on 
the fact that “Die gründsützliehe Stellung des Versbaus auf das 
quantitierende Prinzip bedeutet bei den Rómern niemals (my italies) 
die ginzliche Ausserachtlassung des akzentuierenden." He continues 
with the hope that “ die Kymographie, die jüngste (my italics again) 
technische Erfindung der Experimentalphonetik" will lead us from 
the known (the modern) to the unknown (the ancient). The experi- 
mental phoneticians doubtless must be flattered by this sign of 
attention and respect to their doings, at least those of them who 
have not heard of anything more recent than the kymograph, which 
some of them now regard as very old stuff. Norden, however, com- 
mits himself to Pasquali's theory of the saturnian, which, as I see it, 
must be the result of a desperate attempt to adapt native Italie verse 
to Greek principles (A. J. P., LVIII [1937], p. 487). 

Norden’s latest work, which, if he had written no other, would have 
made him famous, falls into two parts in the proportion of about one 


1 One of the too numerous misprints is here: Fitzhug. On p. 190: for 
1920 read 1930; and for CGL VI 55 alterplicem read OGL VI 56 
altriplicem (v.i. artiplicem): duplicem, dolosum. P. 4: for utiqne read 
utique. P. 19, n. 1: for H. Olzcha read K. Olzscha. Misprints are in 
fact more numerous than is usual in works of the series to which this 
belongs. But the difficulties of printing must have been great, and 
Norden himself is aware of it. So I have not thought it worth while 
to make a list of all those that I have observed. 


b 
Li 
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to two. The second, and larger, part (pp. 109-280) expounds in minute 
detail the carmen aruale according to an interpretation which has 
been maturing over many years in Norden’s mind, and which has 
from time to time been given to scholars on a smaller scale more 
than once, most recently at the Harvard tercentenary celebration. 
Judgment may now be passed not on the four-page summary of his 
address given in 1936 (disfigured by the misprints of one of our own 
University presses in Oscan, which I can though I ought to be the 
last to forgive, in Greek, to which perhaps we shall have to become 
reconciled, and even in Latin, about which I will say nothing) but 
on a closely knit argument sustained by a wealth of illustration which 
is as rich as anything ever put together by J. E. B. Mayor, and 
which is not only put together, but also (something which Mayor 
never did) put to use. 

Obiter dicta Norden bestows freely as he goes. Two quotations in 
Paulus, hitherto adespota, are now assigned by him (p. 193), acting 
upon a hint of K. O. Müller, to the Sabinae of Ennius. This is 
much happier than his conjecture (p. 175) that horon ostensibly 
a local name of Latium in Strabo, V, 230, is a mere ghost of Latin 
F esto, standing for finis esto, the reading which Norden (p. 32), 
aeting upon a hint of Th. Bergk, advoeates in the augural formula 
in Arce, Varro, De L. L., VII, 8, templum tescumque mea finis esto. 
It is a pity that Kent, whose text and translation of this passage are 
roughly handled by Norden (p. 280), had not the opportunity of 
reading Norden’s reconstruction of the formula before he made his 
own; perhaps he might have handled it roughly. And it is amusing 
to observe that the metre of the Sabinae fragments, of which Norden 
writes ^ Das trochaeische Metrum . . . scheint ein dem Vorgang 
angepasstes troch. System ‘numeris conceptis? gewesen zu sein,” 
was for Lindsay (Gloss. Lat., IV [1930], p. 123) rather Saturnian. 

But of course Norden is acquainted, and deals faithfully, with all 
that has been written on the carmen aruale (A. Kilgour, Mnemosyne, 
Ser. 3, VI [1938], pp. 225-240 probably appeared too late for him 
to use, but adds little). In his argument he takes hardly a single 
step for which he fails to furnish authority. The conclusion of it all 
is that the carmen aruale, he contends, is a carmen graecianum, 
Greek in descent and inspiration (p. 248: nieht Konvergenz .. . 
vielmehr Descendenz), in form and structure, in everything except 
language, so forcibly withal that dissent will have to command even 
superior force if it is to be heard. And not the carmen aruale merely, 
but also the Twelve Tables, the Forum inscription, ‘the leges sacrae. 
That the earliest era at which Rome was brought under a full stream 
of Greek influence was actually more remote than used to be sup- 
posed is one of the conclusions toward which impressive evidence of 
many kinds has been tending in the last two decades, and Norden’s 
evidence and conclusions are only in line with this present tendency, 
which makes it appear that even the ancient Romans, had they not 
been brought in good time within the orbit of Greek civilisation, pre- 
cocious and rapidly decadent as this early Greek influence is maintained 
to have been, would have emerged upon the page of history as bloody- 
minded bullies, brutes, and barbarians. This extreme conclusion will 
doubtless lead to a reaction. 
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Inevitably Norden had to appeal again and again in this book to 
* Sprachwissenschaft.” But here he is a master in his own right, 
at least within the two classical languages, and his method in com- 
bining linguistie evidence with the evidence furnished by the history 
of religion is beyond all praise. It is a shining example of what 
these outlying disciplines can do for the history of Greek and Latin 
literature. The combination is one that has been promised and 
attempted before, but the eontrast between the performanee of Nor- 
den and some unfulfilled hopes, or between the modesty with whieh 
he exhibits it and immodest pretension elsewhere, is of the strongest. 
Any new consideration of the carmen aruale, for some generations 
of seholars, will start from Norden's; and his is not likely to be 
bettered unless new materials are first discovered. 

Of course, there are weaknesses. The explanation of aduocapit as 
aduocabitis, with the ancient termination -te (whence -t) of the 
second person plural (cf. dépere), later changed by analogy to -tis 
(for -e instead of -is in 2 pl. ef. Paelignian lege? “legistis ” ?), 
may leave some readers unconvinced, but I cannot number myself 
among them. Then berber “there, there" may arouse doubts among 
the “cautious,” but “caution” has been known to deny the truth 
as readily as a falsehood. Norden’s rendering of this word is, in 
fact, better supported than many guesses that have gone before, and 
at least as well as any that I could offer. 

There can be no question that he is right in tracing the meaning of 
limen from “threshold” to “boundary” (not “boundary” to 
“threshold ”); but the etymology that he favours goes back to 
Corssen (for Curtius 365 in Walde-Hofmann 803, which he cites, 
read Curtius 368), literally ^ eross-beam," cf. limes “ cross-road " 
and limus “athwart.” Norden condemns deus Limentinus (Ter- 
tullian, Arnobius) as late, and presumably, therefore, also Lima 
(Arnobius), whom he does not mention: but we now have an inter- 
esting Raetic text, in the Magré alphabet, from the Val Camoniea 
leima iuvila (see C. P., XXXV [1940], p. 187) i.e. “ Lima Iouia,” 
pre-Roman in date, in whieh Lima is associated with Jupiter, just 
as Zeús is épketos. Whether Iuno sororia is also to be compared in this 
connexion, I am not sure; Norden naturally brings in the tigillum 
sororium, and the German Schwelle, O. H. G. swelli beside Latin 
solum (French seuil from *solea, O. Fr. suele means “ beam, lintel ” 
as well as “threshold,” see Meyer-Lübke, Rom. Etym. Wtb.), sug- 
gests that tigülum sororium (sor-: sol- older *suer-: *suel-) is 
literally limen superum “lintel” as contrasted with solum, limen 
inferum “threshold, Schwelle,” conflation with sororiare “swell” 
(see Mnemosyne, Ser. 2, LIIL [1925], p. 413), and also, aetiologically 
at least, with soror, being inevitable. Again, beside leima 4wvila one 
would set not merely prestito Ioui (C.I. L., IXI, 4087, Poetovio) 
but also the Umbrian Prestota gerfia (on which Conway remarked 
“for the formation ef. Lat. antistita, where the verbal is active, as 
here”), and (Tertullian, Ad Nat., II, 11, p. 115, 19) Praestitia dea. 
Prestota, moreover, is associated with Çerfus martius, and the car- 
men aruale addressed to Mars. 


?It must not be inferred that I have not seen or read other explana- 
tions of this form, merely because I do not mention them, 
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So far, however, from using the Iguvine Tables not enough, Nor- 
den, I fear, has in one place used them too much. He appeals (p. 
191, n. 1) to Tab. Iguv. V'a 15, VII b 1 as evidence for believing 
that the college of the Atiedian ‘brotherhood was twelve in number. 
But at V a 15 there is no mention of the number twelve, and the 
appeal to VII b 1 seems to imply that Norden has construed the ace. 
pl. desenduf as if it were'gen. pl. The only other place in which I 
have seen this mistake made is Miss Rosenzweig’s Ritual and Cults 
of Pre-Roman Iguvium, pp. 38, 102 (with n. 1). In the Umbrian 
desenduf refers to the number of victims, not of brethren, and there 
is nothing to suggest that there was one victim offered by each 
brother. Nor can the meaning that the brotherhood had twelve mem- 
bers be extracted from IIb 2 (pumpefias XII). The actual number 
of the brethren, even if it had been stated to be twelve, would not 
be vital to Norden’s argument; it is enough for his interpretation of 
alternei (adv.) in v. 4 of the Arval song that their eollegium (actu- 
ally twelve in number, Gellius, VII, 7, 8) earried out some part at 
least of its ritual as a collegium, like the Atiedian college at Tguvium, 
whieh is also named in the plural (frateer, fratrum, fratrus). Any 
ritual value or mystieal value whieh the number 12 may otherwise 
have had is not strietly relevant. 

In this matter Norden has gone beyond the evidence; in some 
others he has been unduly sceptical. He doubts (pp. 204, 205) the 
connexion of Semo with semen, and of 3erfe, -ie (hence also of Pael. 
Cerfum) with Ceres. This latter doubt rests upon Sehulze's assertion 
that it is * Willkür” to regard the identity of Cerf- and Cer- as 
obvious. But is it? Umbrian has parfa and trahuorfi with rf-corre- 
sponding to an older -rs- (cf. Ose. -rr- in kerrí); so in Latin 
sobrinus -br- passed from -sr- through the intermediate stage of -fr-. 
In the Paelignian, semunu is better taken as an appellative-of cerfum, 
but Norden (pp. 205, 217) follows Buecheler in interpreting sua(d), 
which must be construed with aetatw in the next line, as “‘so,’ im 
Sinn von ‘so auch,’ 'sowie." As for the form Marmor beside 
Marmar, about which Norden (p. 225) refuses to commit himself, 
Walde (Lat. Etym. Wib., 2nd ed., p. 467) suggested that -or arose 
after -m- from the secondary r, but that cannot be the whole story. 
Assimilation and dissimilation of vowels in adjacent syllables in 
spoken Latin (ef. carcer: kápkapov) is a subject about which we 
need to know more, and about which, if I mistake not, there is more 
to be learned from vulgar Latin inscriptions. P. 238: in the frag- 
ment of the Acta of 240 A. D., discovered in 1914, sense can be made 
out of humis without emendation, but the method is a desperate one 
and would leave a word otherwise unrecorded; nevertheless humor 
Varro, De L. L., V, 24, Lucilius, ibid., humidus Paeuvius justify a 
non-etymological spelling also in humis if that is to be construed as 
the adjective *wmus, here used (in the neuter?) substantivally, 
whence wmeo, umor must derive (Walde, 2nd ed., p. 849): ef. Tab. 
Iguv. IL b 15 pune... vinu... utur (poscam .. . uinum ... aquam) 
or JIa19 veskla snata “uascula umecta”’ P. 297 (Index) s.v. 
limen: * vgl. bei II ‘ Grenze. " But on p. 295 in Index IT “ Grenze ” 
is not there. In the Nachtrige, the addition that was promised on 
p. 70, n. 1 is not there. 
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_ Turning now to the first part of the book (pp. 3-106), I can best 
indicate Norden’s treatment of the augural formula by giving his 
reconstructed text (p. 97): 


templa tescaque m(eae) fines ita sunto 
quoad ego easte lingua nuneupauero. 


ollaner arbos quirquir est quam me sentio dixisse 
templum teseumque m(ea) f(inis) esto in sinistrum. 
ollaber arbos quirquir est quod me sentio dixisse 
templum teseumque m(ea) f(inis) esto dextrum. 


inter ea conregione eonspieione cortumione 
utique ea f(ini) rectissime sensi. 


In his preface Norden tells us how his first attempts to grapple 
with this formula of the augur began half a century ago when at 
Bonn he sat at the feet of Buecheler (to whose memory the present 
work is dedieated), and how he has renewed those attempts again 
and again until he finally reached the conclusions which he now sets 
forth with a powerful array of evidence and argument. 

The merit of his restoration is not merely that he has changed the 
corrupt text recorded by Varro, in such a way as to make sense;, 
that is an easy matter, and it has been done I do not know how 
many times before; but that the changes are convincing. They all 
fit together, like the pieces of a puzzle, even the repeated fines, finis 
(fem.), abbreviated each time it occurs. If the text had been trans- 
mitted on stone instead of in manuseript the abbreviation and the 
gender would have been remarked, but not questioned. As it is 
Norden makes out a strong case both for the abbreviated F (p. 33), 
for the feminine finis in a technical sense (p. 38), and (pp. 4-6) 
also for believing that the source from which Varro took the formula 
was, in the proper sense of the word, primary. He has overlooked 
(p. 3) Rose's discussion of templum, and he clings to Buecheler’s 
etymology of augur (: augustus, p. 10, n. 1), which, as has often 
been pointed out, auspex makes improbable. But his account of the 
word templum, which is not new, is borne out by the history of Latin 
caelum beside Osean kaila- “shrine, temple,” and he wisely leaves 
guesses about the etymology of tescum, older tesquom, strictly alone 
(p. 20). The form and meaning of this word, in the n. pl. also 
written tescua, point to a quasi-gerundival adjective, used in the 
neuter as a noun (ef. aruom . . . pascuom), to be analysed as 
*1e-sc-uo-m, in which te- stands alone, without any convincing ety- 
mology.® It is clear, however, that the sense required is that of a 
verbal base meaning “ to consecrate, set aside for religious purposes; 
and hence leave unworked, in the rough ” or the like. From tescuom, 
tesquom the change to fescum is regular, and tesca followed ana- 
logieally. 

The nominatives in 


templa tescaque meae fines . . . sunto 
templum teseumque mea finis esto 


5 Relationship with te- in templom would be more tempting than 
discreet. 
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Norden takes as being in a “sog. parataktisch-appositiv Konstruk- 
tion,” equivalent to templorum tescorumque fines, templi tescique 
finis, and he compares C.I.L., Y?, 756 weicus Furf (ensis) m(aior) 
pars fifeltares (where the last word is doubtless cognate with fideles). 
Such a use of the nominative, standing as an “ undefined" case, 
rather than as the easus rectus, is easily defended not merely in 
Latin but in all the Indo-European languages. The new form easte 
must be weleomed into the Latin historical grammars. And the forms 
ollaber, ollaner find their explanation with the help of the suffixes 
-ber (as in berber), -ner (as in Ose. mertrak “ sinistrà/' Umb. 
nertru), and the indefinite quirquiriby comparison with Goth. hwar 
“where,” Lith. kur “where,” Latin quor, cur, so that its repeated r 
also needs no change nor any hypothetical derivation from s or d. 
The very simplicity of this explanation tells heavily in its favour. 

Finally Norden’s discussion of the structure of the formula not 
only fulfils all the expectations which we might have of the author 
of Die antike Kunstprosa but, incidentally, supports strongly the 
expansions of m. f. as mea finis, meae fines, through the identification 
of the eight-syllable and twelve-syllable or thirteen-syllable.members 
which are conspicuous in the construction of the formula as Norden 
has re-written it. The whole of this first part of Norden’s book, 
although it too like the second, is open to criticism in some points 
of detail, proceeds step by step with a rigorously compelling logic. 
It is the most brilliant contribution to the interpretation of a diffi- 
eult Latin text that I have read in many a day, or expect to read in 
as many more. If I have dwelt upon some items of doubt or dis- 
agreement it is beeause to do so is one of the most useful services 
that can be performed in reviewing a work of such importance, the 
readers of whieh will be many for years to come. 


J. WHATMOUGH. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Mauriz SonmusrER. Tibull-Studien. Beiträge zur Erklärung und 
Kritik Tibulls und des Corpus Tibullianum. Wien, Holder- 
Pichler-Tempsky, 1930. Pp. v -- 201. 


That a book which appeared in 1930 should be the subject of a 
review published in 1942 needs a word of explanation. My first 
intention was to discuss Paul Péstgens’ recent monograph on Tibullus 
entitled Tibulls Ambarvalgedicht. But as I studied its character 
and background it became increasingly clear that Póstgens' work 
was concerned with an aspect of Tibullian scholarship of which 
Mauriz Schuster’s Tibull-Studien was a far more important repre- 
sentative. I say “representative” advisedly because, apart from 
the elements which may be attributed directly to Schuster’s personal 
ability as a scholar and critic, the book as a whole represents the 
culmination of a critical method which had its beginning in the 
second half of the nineteenth century and inaugurated a new phase 
in the study of Tibullus. This method, I believe, is capable of pro- 
dueing better results than any other when it is competently han- 
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dled, and, since Schuster develops its use to the fullest possible 
extent, his book deserves the serious attention of all students of 
Tibullus. From it one can look back profitably on what has been 
achieved and forward to what remains to be done and in this sense 
as well as because of its intrinsic value it represents a milestone in 
Tibullian scholarship. 

Schuster’s book, however, does not appear to have received the 
recognition it deserves in this country or abroad. It has not been 
reviewed in Classical Philology or in this Journal, and references to 
it in articles on Tibullus within the last ten years are scarce. Hence 
there seemed to be justification for calling it to the attention of 
classical scholars now in spite of the relatively long time which has 
elapsed since its publication. I gratefully acknowledge the space 
accorded me by my fellow editors which has made historical and 
critical treatment possible. But generous as it is, I could not do 
justice to both Schuster and Pöstgens within its limits. It there- 
fore seemed advisable to devote the present discussion entirely to 
Schuster’s book and to reserve Péstgens’ monograph for the next 
issue of this Journal. The fundamental principles of both scholars 
are essentially the same and an adequate discussion of them here 
will permit suceinetness in dealing later with the more recent work. 

Schuster begins his book with a critique of recent Tibullian 
scholarship. Presumably he did not go back to the work of Joseph 
Justus Scaliger and his critical heirs, because Scaliger’s approach 
to the basic problem of interpreting Tibullus has been thoroughly 
discredited since the end of the nineteenth century. Yet the prob- 
lem itself remains and has been the chief concern of every critic 
since the Renaissance who has attempted to elucidate Tibullus’ train 
of thought and method of composition. Hence a few words about 
Scaliger will serve to present this problem as it was first conceived 
as well as the first attempt at its solution. 

In the first place Sealiger detected confusion in the traditional 
order of the verses. In many elegies he missed an even flow of verse 
and thought, a continuity and integrity, which could reasonably be 
expected of a poet distinguished for his purity and elegance. To 
explain this flaw, Sealiger assumed that the text had suffered violent 
dislocation in transmission and his assumption furnished his remedy. 
It was to transpose verses and groups of verses in such a way as to 
eliminate the confusion and produce elegies which possessed the 
qualities which had been found lacking. In earrying out his method 
Scaliger was so generous in his transpositions that he was left ulti- 
mately with eleven poems instead of ten in Book I and seven in- 
stead of six in Book II. Indeed, of the sixteen poems of the first 
two books, Sealiger reproduced less than half according to the 
manuscript tradition. 

Now, had Sealiger been able to explain how the traditional text 
had beeome so completely confused as to require his numerous and 
radical “ restorations,” for that, of course, is what he considered his 
transpositions, his work would still deserve serious consideration. 
But be himself offers no adequate explanation and on close exami- 
nation his whole method turns out to be wholly unjustified and 
' purely arbitrary. Yet he had discerned a real problem which had 
escaped previous editors, including Muretus, and, although Volpi in 
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his edition of 1749 rightly expelled Sealiger's transpositions from the 
text (they had been retained by Broekhuisen as right and obvious) 
with the words: si veterum eodieum ordo servatur, omnia perspicua, 
nitida, facilia esse (ostendi), the fundamental problem still existed: 
how to explain the apparent lack of logical continuity in Tibullus 
train of thought. 

Of subsequent scholars, some returned to Scaliger’s method of 
transposition. Of these, each justified his partieular transpositions by 
a hypothesis of dislocation expressly elaborated for his immediate 
purpose and hence of no general validity. Others approached the 
matter by assuming interpolations or dividing the elegies into parts 
which balanced each other with arithmetical precision. Others, more 
lenient, were content to point out a more general symmetry and in 
this they eame nearer to a certain aspect of the poet’s art, his inher- 
ent feeling for a harmony which is far removed from any self- 
imposed arithmetical formula. But all this work contributed very 
little to the problem of understanding the chief peculiarity of 
Tibullus’ poetry. 

In the meantime Moriz Haupt had shown that the problem with 
which Sealiger and his successors had dealt mechanically was sub- 
ject to a radically different approach. In a paper delivered before 
the Berlin Academy in 1857 (Opuscula, III, 1, pp. 30-41) he makes 
the following statement: aber nötig ist es anlass und absicht, 
grundgedanken und grundstimmung der elegien sieh zu heller 
anschauung zu bringen, gleichsam das bette zu erkennen in dem 
die bewegliche welle der gedanken, von wechselndem lichte be- 
schienen, hinstrümt. In other words, the new approach was to be 
preponderantly psychological. 

The method suggested by Haupt was adopted by Vahlen and Leo, 
to name but two of many, with positive results. Where others had 
attempted to impose their preconceptions upon the poetry of Tibul- 
lus, the new school accepted it as it was and attempted to under- 
stand it as such. They studied the poet’s mental processes, the 
motives that dominated his mind, native and foreign literary influ- 
ence, and the technique of construction and language through which 
the final product of poetry was achieved. The results which can be 
obtained by this method of investigation stand forth conspicuously 
in Schuster’s work and I return to it now. 

As I mentioned before, Schuster begins with a critique of recent 
Tibullian scholarship. After proclaiming his allegiance to the 
method of Leo and Vahlen he devotes some ten pages to the work 
of Jacoby, van Wageningen, and Witte, the three scholars since 
Leo who have broken most conspicuously with his method. I need 
not go into Sehuster's detailed refutations, for his own conclusions 
are diametrically opposed to theirs, and if his are fundamentally 
correct, as I believe, theirs are not. Here I would only indicate 
that Jacoby finds in most of Tibullus’ poems a vague and unskillful 
patchwork of borrowed ideas, the work of a talented dilettante; that 
van Wageningen considers Tibullus an “Ideenfliichtiger und als 
solcher gehört er zu den Menschen mit mangelhafter zerebraler 
Secundir-Funktion ”; that Witte returns fo the long discarded 
method of purely mathematical analysis. 
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Schuster defines the first part of his program on page 14. He 
will investigate 1) the character of Tibullus’ method of composition 
in general and the development and working up of his poetical mo- 
tives in particular; 2) the influence of Greek poetry, particularly 
Hellenistic, on Tibullus’ method of composition; 3) the relation 
between Tibullus’ poetry and one of the other arts. 

With regard to the first, it is Schuster’s contention that the germ 
concept (“ Keimzelle ”) of an elegy is an idea, emotion, or event 
which serves primarily to put the poem into motion and not to bind 
it together as a whole. Consequently he is reluctant to use such 
terms as “ Hauptgedanke" or “eigentliches Thema” since they 
imply the integrated treatment of a single theme. Even where Tibul- 
lus returns to his first motive, as in I, 1 and 7; II, 5, at the end of 
an elegy, the return serves more as a reminder of the original point 
of departure than as the final development of a main theme, for 
between the motive’s presence at beginning and end the poet may 
have abandoned it completely. Furthermore in several elegies there 
is no return to the first motive, but the poet ends on a scene which 
furnishes a suitable climax by its brilliance and charm (I, 3 and 
10; II, 1). From the introductory motive, Tibullus! thought glides 
easily from subject to subject and image to image without abrupt 
or offensive transition. For the germ of each new conception lies in 
its predecessor and the transitions are often clearly indicated in 
transitional words or verses. As Schuster emphasizes, we have no 
right to call these various images digressions, as is generally done, 
for they are integral parts of the poem and in length and importance 
they outweigh the initial motive. 

All this, I believe, is substantially correct, but the question of 
general integrity remains. Have we in an elegy of Tibullus nothing 
more than a series of separate parts, each of which is connected 
directly with its immediate predecessor and successor alone? Or is 
there something else, apart from the literary style in which they are 
expressed, to make the parts into a coherent whole? 

Schuster’s answer lies in his detailed analysis of I, 7 and 3. In 
I, 7 he sees a poem all parts of which are connected, in fact or spirit, 
with the personality of Messalla to whom the poem is addressed. 
This is quite clear except for the Bacchus-Osiris myth, the part of 
the poem which is furthest removed from the first cause, the birth- 
day and triumph of Messalla. Schuster explains it by assuming 
that Egypt was the land of Messalla’s most glorious activity. But 
his reasoning is feeble. For, even if this were so (and there is no 
evidence that it was), the description of the Osiris myth per se can 
hardly be thought to stand in close relation with one of Egypi’s 
Roman conquerors. Recalling, however, that Messalla appears as 
one of the speakers in Maecenas’ Symposium where he speaks fer- 
vently in praise of wine (Servius on Aeneid, VIII, 310), we under- 
stand the personal connection. Tibullus moves from Egypt, a scene 
of Messalla’s military activity, to Osiris, an Egyptian god. He 
identifies him with Bacchus and praises the civilizing force of wine, 
a discovery of Bacchus-Osiris. Here he is on a subject dear to the 
heart of his patron and particularly suited to the genial ocension of 
the poem: Messalla's birthday. This is the real connection, I be- 
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lieve, and onee established it completes the argument that every 
part of the poem is directly related to Messalla’s achievements, 
circumstances, or interests. 

In I, 3, on the other hand, Schuster shows that the common ele- 
ment is the poet's state of mind. He is lying sick in Corcyra. The 
various moods which he expresses flow out of and away from each 
other easily so that the last, a joyous excitement of the imagina- 
tion, is the antithesis of the melaneholy expressed in the first. Yet 
each thought or twist of the imagination is in keeping with the 
shifting moods of the original situation and they are all reflections 
or aspects of the same state of mind. The poem has a psychological 
integrity to balance the variety of the parts. 

Schuster adds briefer analyses of I, 4 and II, 6 to those just men- 
tioned and states that all elegies of the first two books except II, 2 
eonfirm the conclusions which he has already drawn. This I would 
not dispute in so far as the general movement of thought is con- 
cerned. But as to the element which gives each poem its larger 
coherenee, an investigation of each along the lines followed in the 
investigation of I, 7 and 8 would have been illuminating. To say 
nothing of II, 1 and 5 which present partieular problems, a com- 
parison of some of the love poems such as J, 5 and 6 which spring 
essentially from the same situation (disappointed love) yet are quite 
different in the moods into which the poet falls and in the general 
tone would surely have helped us to understand Tibullus’ mentality 
more profoundly. 

On page 33 Schuster begins his search for manifestations of the 
same method of composition in other poets. In Vergil he finds a 
number of short passages in the Eclogues, but the similarity is funda- 
mentally weak because the problem is not to find occasional exam- 
ples in other poets of image slipping into image in a manner remi- 
niscent of Tibullus but to find other poems written throughout in 
this way. In this regard Schuster points to three odes of Horace 
(I, 3; 1I, 13; III, 4), adding that these three are substantially all. 

The similarity is valid, I believe, but not the limitation. Granting 
that in the odes mentioned by Schuster the thought glides easily 
from image to image away from the initial motive, I would question 
whether this is more conspicuous in I, 3, for instance, than in IV, 9 
where the power of poetry to confer immortality leads to an en- 
eomium of Lollius in particular, followed by the general definition 
of the man who may rightly be ealled beatus. Or than in IV, 4 
where the labored lines on Drusus! campaign give way, through 
mention of an ancestor, to the incomparably fine passage on Roman 
tenacity. I could name many other examples but these must suffice 
to illustrate my opinion that the possibility of legitimate compari- 
son between the odes of Horace and the elegies of Tibullus with 
regard to composition is much greater than is admitted by Schuster. 

Schuster begins his treatment of Alexandrian influence on page . 
37. He rightly sees very little similarity between the highly artificial 
structure of Catullus, 68 which he assumes to be Hellenistic and 
that of a Tibullian elegy. But in the elegiae hymn, eis Aovrpà rhs 
IIaAAá8os, of Callimachus, Schuster discerns a similarity to Tibul- 
lus in the way the thought flows away from the main subject, Athena, 
in the digression of lines 17-28. This is quite so, but, as Schuster 
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recognizes, we have here a real digression, introduced purely for 
the sake of variety and embellishment and not constituting an in- 
tegral part of the whole. Also, when the fact is considered that 
Hellenistic digressions usually serve to display the author's recon- 
dite learning, it becomes clear that Tibullus was little influenced by 
this aspect of Hellenistic poetry. For least of all the great poets 
of his age was Tibullus concerned with literary abstruseness. 

Coming now to anaphora as a device which Tibullus uses fre- 
quently to introduce a new thought or image, Schuster does not see 
in it a particular sign of Hellenistic influence. He points out that 
Callimachus in his Hymns uses it mostly in the rhetorical manner 
to emphasize a particular thought or some aspect of it and denies 
that it is found in the early Greek elegists used as Tibullus uses it. 
This last contention, however, is subject to another point of view. 
Granted that the use of anaphora in Tyrtaeus, frag. 9, 1-9, Diehl?, 
not mentioned by Schuster, is part of a priamel or catalogue of ex- 
amples chosen to illustrate and enforce a particular point, the 
anaphora nevertheless plays no small part in binding the different 
images into a whole and its use in this fashion is as old as Homer 
(Iliad, IX, 378-87). Hence in its general use to emphasize the rela- 
tionship between different images Tibullus had examples before him 
from the beginning of Greek literature. 

On the problem of Tibullus’ material indebtedness to other au- 
thors Schuster seems to me to exercise admirable discretion. It is 
obvious that Tibullus was well acquainted with Greek and Latin 
literature and that he often drew consciously or unconsciously on the 
common thesaurus of loci communes, notions, conceits, and even 
phrases which had become part of his intellectual equipment. But 
it is equally obvious that he used this material to fashion poems 
which are original in conception and execution and Schuster does 
not fall into the common error of “ Quellenforschung ” of mistaking 
reflections of a common literary inheritance for slavish imitation. 

Finally Schuster terminates the first part of his book by com- 
paring Tibullus’ method of composition with the art of music. This 
comparison, first suggested by Crusius in 1888 and resumed by 
Ponchont in 1930 (Mélanges Paul Thomas, p. 573), is developed to 
its fullest extent by Schuster. He emphasizes the way in which the 
poet’s motives follow each other through transitional passages and 
represent variations on a limited number of themes; he analyzes 
what little we know of types of ancient musie which present a simi- 
larity; and he lays modern musical forms under contribution. Such 
comparisons are apt to be hazardous because of differences in the 
essential nature of the arts which are compared. Yet they can be 
instructive and Schuster’s exposition leads to profitable reflection 
and finer understanding of the poet’s mentality. 

In the second part of his book (pp. 65-112) Schuster studies the 
limited number of motives in Tibullus’ poetry in an attempt to form 
a conception of the poet’s personality. He argues that Tibullus 
represents an idyllic conception of country life which he associates 
with the sentimental city dweller and that the poets actual participa- 
tion in rough country work was limited to vagaries and dreams. That 
his attitude is idyllic cannot he denied, but neither ean the fact that 
he owned a place in the country. Is it impossible, then, that Tibul- 
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Ius with his genuine love of the country should not have derived pleas- 
ure from working about his own plaee and so have inereased the 
feeling of intimaey with the land which we find idyllieally expressed 
in his poetry? At least Horace did more on his Sabine farm than to 
lie in the shade and write poetry about it (Ep., I, 14, 49) and yet 
he ean be quite idyllie when writing of his Sabine farm. In other 
words, I am somewhat suspicious of the theory that some time spent 
behind the plow would cure a poet who genuinely loved the country 
from ever speaking of it poetically. 

There is little to be said on Tibullus’ attitude toward war. Sehus- 
ter holds rightly that the poet went off to war with Messalla in spite 
of a natural aversion. It is clear that he had a sincerely peaceful 
character but could also do his duty as well. An interesting ques- 
tion remains, however, which Schuster does not touch: in what ca- 
pacity did Tibullus accompany Messalla? Was he a member of the 
cohors amicorum of the latter as suggested by the word contuber- 
nalis in the Vita, and, if so, to what extent did the cohort partici- 
pate in actual hostilities? Also what of his dona militaria? Were 
they bestowed on anyone who had not won them on the field of 
battle? When we are dealing with a poet’s personality these things 
may be important. 

There follow treatments of Tibullus’ pietas and paupertas. The 
treatment accorded the latter is eminently sane in that Schuster 
realizes that few things depend more on the personal point of view 
than the evaluation of material possessions in general terms. The 
right eonelusion is drawn that Tibullus was as far removed from 
penury on the one side as from the great fortunes of his day on the 
other. As to the poet’s candid pietas toward the traditional rites 
and gods of old Roman religion in an age of enlightenment, I share 
Schuster’s opinion that it had very little or nothing to do with the 
* yevival" fostered by Augustus. It sprang, rather, from the poet’s 
natural inclination toward the simple and the traditional, the close 
association of the old paganism with the country life which he loved, 
and the nostalgic aura which surrounds age-old institutions in the 
eyes of those who favor them when they see them losing their influ- 
ence. I cannot agree, however, that Tibullus in his treatment of 
magie was a “ganz Romantiker, der uralte Vorstellungen in seiner 
Poesie lebendig werden lisst.” Apart from the fact that many of 
the concepts are “literary " in that they had been the loci communes 
of the subject for centuries, Schuster’s definition seems to imply 
that Tibullus realized the primitive position of magie in man’s 
spiritual development and was attracted to it for somewhat the same 
reasons which caused him to dwell on the Golden Age. But the fact 
is that Tibullus was interested in magic only in so far as it affected 
the immediate concern of a love affair and his words are singularly 
untinged by the yearning with which he generally speaks of things 
past. 

Finally, Schuster comes to the erotic motive in which the problem 
of distinguishing the experienced from the imagined occupies first - 
place. After pointing out factual inconsistencies between the vari- 
ous poems, Schuster argues that we have no good reason for doubt- 
ing the reality of Delia, Nemesis, and Marathus but that the episodes 
in which they figure are a mixture of reality, imagination, and the 
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commonplaces of ancient erotie poetry. He will not grant Tibullus 
the capability of profound and shattering emotions and attributes 
his recourse to extraneous material to a lack of personal experience. 

It is true, of course, that Tibullus does not show the passionate 
intensity of Catullus with whom Schuster compares him. But it is 
worth noting that in comparing these poets we are also comparing 
different literary forms. Catullus’ normal means of expressing his 
love is the epigram, a form suited by its brevity to the concentrated 
treatment of a single emotion. But, when he writes a longer poem 
in the elegiae meter (68 B), the complete concentration on his own 
emotions which we associate with his epigrams is east aside, although 
the poem begins and ends with his own love affair, and much ma- 
terial is introduced which does not derive from personal experience. 
In this matter I believe that the length of the poem had a great deal 
to do with the change of character in the poetry (Cahan’s chapters 
on Callimachus’ epigrams and elegies are illuminating in this regard) 
and we should not expect an emotional intensity from Tibullus 
which Catullus could not or would not sustain in his longer poem 
in the elegiac meter, that is, in an elegy as we generally define it. 
Here we may also observe that Propertius too, who was emotionally. 
more profound than Tibullus, does not give us so pure a concentra- 
tion upon self even in his shorter erotie elegies as we find in Catul- 
lus’ epigrams. So I hesitate to attribute Tibullus' introduction of 
non-personal material to the assumption alone that he needed to 
do so in order to fill out his lack of personal experience. Surely 
the form in which he was writing had something to do with the 
matter. 

Schuster treats the subject of Marathus and Tibullus Moioa 
mady with plain common sense and protests against pudibund 
attempts to purify the poet’s memory of an immorality which was 
not immoral in his own time. I also find his arguments convincing - 
that the Marathus elegies were written earlier than those concerned 
with Delia. 

Schuster’s third section (pp. 115-179) is entitled “ Beiträge zur 
Textkritik des Corpus Tibullianum." After reviewing the editions 
of Levy (Teubner, 1927) and Calonghi (Corpus Paravianum, 1928), 
he states his own views as to the MS tradition. He agrees with Levy 
that the Vaticanus (V) cannot be a simple copy of the Ambrosianus, 
rightly emphasizes the value of the Fragmentum and the Excerpta 
Frisingensia, and indicates the importance of the second hand in V. 
He then proceeds to deal with some fifty disputed readings of which 
thirty-two belong within the first two books of the Corpus. In his 
method he combines respect for the MS tradition, careful examina- 
tion of the context, and general considerations of style. The results 
on the whole are attractive, although by the very nature of the 
problem the conclusions are often too subjective to win general 
approbation. Nevertheless, Schuster’s influence on Levy’s second 
Teubner edition (1937) * is well worth noting. Twenty-two read- 
ings suggested by Schuster which are not in the text of the first 
edilion are adopted in the second and seventeen defended by Schus- 
ter whieh appear in the first are kept unehanged in the second. 
Eight readings of the first edition appear again in the second in 


1 At this time Levy had changed his name to Lenz. 
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spite of Schuster’s proposed changes and only three which appear 
in the first and are defended by Schuster are changed in the second. 

The book ends with a chapter on Tibullus’ influence on German 
poetry with emphasis on the poets of the “ Göttinger Dichterbund ” 
(pp. 183-201). It is, as Schuster confesses, a supplement to Wil- 
helm’s discussion in Satura Viadrina Altera. In mentioning it, for 
lack of space precludes discussion, I would call the attention of 
those who are interested in the poet’s “ Nachleben” to the many 
references scattered throughout the outstanding commentary of 
Kirby Flower Smith. They do much to complete the picture of 
which only one aspect is treated by Schuster. 

In closing this review I would like to express the hope that the 
importance of Schuster’s Tibull-Studien has been demonstrated. In 
spite of strictures and differences of opinion, it may well be con- 
sidered one of the very best books in the long history of Tibullian 
scholarship. Its method is sound, its scholarship comprehensive, 
and the author's literary taste and common sense constitute no small 
part of its excellence. The student of Tibullus cannot afford to 
neglect, it. : 


Henry T. ROWELL. 
TER JonNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Wour STEIDLE. Studien zur Ars poetica des Horaz. Interpretation 
des auf Dichtkunst und Gedicht bezüglichen Hauptteiles (Verse 
1-294). Würzburg-Aumühle, K. Triltsch, 1939. Pp. 147. 
RM. 4.50. 


Except its introduction (pp. 1-9), this Berlin dissertation is 
written throughout in the form of a regular commentary, following 
the order of the lines in its text and using no principle of organiza- 
tion but that of the Ars poetica itself; to the clearer establishment 
of which, indeed, a great part of the comment is devoted. The intro- 
duction is a forceful assertion of Dr. Steidle’s distrust of what he 
considers excessive dependence upon Greek analogues for an interpre- 
tation of Horace’s work, and especially of its arrangement and 
organisation. “ Alle griechischen Analogien,” says Steidle (p.7), 
“haben ... nur insoweit Sinn und Zweck, als sie dem unmittelbaren 
Verständnis Horazens dienen." The diffeulty about such a statement 
of principle is that nobody would contest it; whereas there must be 
great disagreement as to what it should mean in praetise, since the 
crucial word, unmittelbar, is left to individual definition. Actually, 
the principle so stated is the one which guided the researches the 
results of which Steidle questions or condemns; and in fact its appli- 
cation in this commentary is not at all such as to differentiate the 
work generically from that of other commentators since Norden, 
with whom Steidle is in fundamental disagreement only upon points 
of detail. His own use of the principle, which is not uniform or 
wholly consistent, apparently requires that it be generalised to 
exclude all extraneous material except where the text studied itself 
establishes its relevance. This is in theory excellent, of course; but 
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its unnecessarily rigid application occasions some inconveniences. 
The most important and most inexplicable of these is Steidle’s 
frequent and apparently methodic neglect of relevant statements of 
Horace himself which occur after verse 294 of the Ars poetica, where 
the formal commentary ends. It is true that there is danger in an 
exclusive recourse to Horatian usage to explain Horatian terms,’ but 
it is also dangerous to interpret any single occurrence without 
reference to all others, and correspondences in thought where there 
are no verbal parallels require the same treatment as words. The 
problem before the interpreter of a theoretical work like the Ars 
poetica is that of penetrating beyond all single and contextually 
limited expressions to the total thought in which the ideas so particu- 
larly expressed are component parts, intelligible at last only as such, 
only in their relation to that context, of the author’s thought as a 
whole. Steidle’s commentary by no means lacks suggestiveness in this 
respect, but too often he interprets his methodic commitments as con- 
fining him to suggestion; notably for example when he rejects the 
hypothesis of a stoic element in the Ars poetica (p. 65 and n. 68) 
and speaks in contrast of its “ peripatetic orientation” (p. 66, n. 69). 
One would willingly hear more of such things; but because ^ von 
Quellenanalyse hier abgesehen worden ist,” Steidle excuses himself 
for obtruding even so much. Yet, if these adjectives are at all 
relevant to Horatian theory, the fact that they are not exclusively so 
is not a proper reason for leaving their meanings unprecise, and it is 
hard to agree that expansion here would not serve “dem unmit- 
telbaren Verständnis Horazens” at least as well as the rather over- 
explicit paraphrases with which at some other places Steidle glosses 
his text (e. g. pp. 14-16, on aegri somnia in v..7, or pp. 63-64, on the 
Strueture of v. 102); for, in spite of principle and theory, Steidle 
may fairly be judged to have exceeded the limit of legitimate removal 
from his text quite as often as the average of his predecessors. 

He makes a good deal of Vahlen’s axiom that the Ars poetica is a 
Kunstwerk, and to be approached as such. To approach it so would 
doubtless be to take it as a whole; but this emphasis upon Kunst is 
in any case unsatisfactory, since the concept is neither unambiguous 
in itself nor consistently applied. In one sense it is evident that any- 
thing written by Horace is the product of art; but in this sense art 
includes that from which apparently Steidle wants to distinguish it.? 
What he must mean by Kunstwerk is poem; and it is one of the 
problems of Horatian theory whether Horace conceived his epistle 
as a Kunstwerk in this sense. One does not demand of this com- 
mentary a solution of this problem, though a discussion of it would 
not be outside its legitimate bounds; but it is questionable whether 
if he does not attempt to solve it a commentator should introduce it, 
and it is certain that to introduce it with the assumption that it is 
not a problem only complicates and confuses what it is intended 
to clarify. 


? P. 61, n. 58: “Es ist ein bedenkliches Prinzip, in Bezug auf die 
Terminologie Horaz nur aus sich selbst erklüren zu wollen." 
? Cf. B. Croce, Conversazioni critiche, IT (2nd ed., Bari, 1924), p. 188: 
... la forma artistica di un catalogo è il catalogo, la forma artistica 
di una bibliografia la bibliografia," etc. 


it 
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The real issue here is not that Horace is or may be producing a 
Kunstwerk, but that he is writing an epistle. Of this Steidle is in 
practise generally conscious, and most of his comments on technique 

‘and the style of the sermo are conceived with this in mind though 
they are not expressed in these terms. But a full understanding of 
what Horace was doing would have precluded, for instance, the con- 
cern which Steidle (p. 95 and n. 1) shares with Immisch? over 
supposed breaks in the address to the Pisos. -There is no need to 
assume any such break,* for each apparent ease can be satisfactorily 
explained in terms of eontinuous address; but it should not in any 
ease be thought that such variations, if by a lapse they occurred, 
would make the difference for interpretation which Immisch and 
Steidle suppose, that of a shift from private address among friends 
to publie address “zu den rómischen Dichtern.” For the private 
address is nowhere to be interpreted literally; it is only a conven- 
tional fiction, a medium throughout for, precisely, public address. 
The whole work, and not parts only, is addressed not indeed even to 
contemporary poets alone but. to the general public. 

This matter of address is of cardinal importance to Steidle’s inter- 
pretation of the Ars poetica. From its general tenor and from such 
references as that of damus in v. 11 he concludes (pp. 17-18, 42-44, 
127-128) that Horace’s address is not solely that of a poet to poets, 
but quite as much and possibly more that of a eritic to critics; and 
from this he makes a single step to what is perhaps his chief thesis, 
that the Ars poetica cannot be, as all commentators since Norden 
have supposed, an cicaywy?. 


Die AP wendet sich an Dichter und Kritiker. Künstlerische 

Gesetze werden zur Debatte gestellt, und Horaz nimmt dabei 

auch für seine eigene Person die Stellung eines Kritikers in 

Anspruch. Alle diese Tatsachen lassen sieh mit der 

Auffassung, dass die AP eine isagogische Schrift sei, 

schlechterdings nieht vereinen. Wire sie dies, so dürften 

Horazens Ausführungen nur an den Diehter gerichtet sein, 

müssten aber diesem eine wirkliche Anleitung zum Dichten ` 
geben. Einer besonderen Diskussion der Gesetze bedürfte es 

dann nieht (p. 44). 


? Horazens Epistel über die Dichtkunst (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 142-143. 

* Nor, one may add in passing, to suppose with Kroll (in his admirable 
Studien zum Verständnis der römischen Literatur [Stuttgart, 1924], 
p. 200) that in vv. 9 and 326 an interlocutor is introduced, so that there 
is a reversion to the dialogue form of some of the satires. Any such 
interruption of the established address would be a departure from 
Horace’s habitual practise in his other works, where the total lack of 
inconsistency in this respect (perhaps significantly common in the poems 
of Catullus) suggests that Horace consciously avoided it; and the intro- 
duction of quoted bits without a formula of quotation is in fact, like 
the oscillation between singular and plural, precisely suited to the con- 
ventional informality of the epistle, the direct address of which it varies 
indeed but does not abandon. (On the eonventions of the epistle, see 
my article on that form in the forthcoming Dictionary of Literary and 
Dramatic Criticism, ed. J. T. Shipley [New York, Philosophical Library].) 
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But would that not depend upon the disposition of the Anleiter? It 
is a question of Kunst, which Steidle here seems wholly to neglect. 
There is no such a priori scheme for either critic or poet as this argu- 
ment requires. Horace’s weaving of damus with petimus and his 
diseussion of general principles are perfectly proper isagogie proce- 
dures. One does not need the evidence of other ancient isagogic 
pieces to establish this, though that is available, for practical precept 
inevitably merges with abstract theory and the critical operation is 
involved in the artistic. The only function of a réyvy or eicaywy7}, in 
fact, is to make the artist a better critic (of his own practise). 
There is more in the Ars poetica than an introduction to the elements; 
but that it is all modestly cast into the isagogic form Steidle’s argu- 
ment does not seem to me to diminish the difficulty of denying. For 
the distinction upon which it rests does not involve the difference in 
procedure or necessitate the exclusions which he assumes. 

If the Ars poetica is not isagogic in plan, then we are left without 
the prineiple for understanding its organisation whieh has been 
generally approved since Norden suggested it at the beginning of 
this century. Steidle believes, nevertheless, that the general structure 
of the epistle is as Norden described it; he objects only to the various 
internal divisions which Norden or subsequent writers establish 
within the major parts, and since there has been no general agree- 
ment about these a reader will perhaps not feel that Steidle fulfills 
the promise of radical heterodoxy contained in the theoretical pro- 
fessions of his introduction. It may nevertheless surprise him to find 
on the page following that from which I have quoted in my last 
paragraph the conclusion that the Ars poetica “immerhin an gewisse 
Grundvorstellungen und Hauptteile der réyyg ankniipft, wenn auch in 
sehr lockerer Form. Der Nordensche Aufsatz befand sich 
also durchaus auf der richtigen Spur. Zu weit gegangen 
war es nur, die AP Stiick fiir Stiick einem technischen 
Schema eingliedern und auf diese weise ihre Komposition 
verstehen zu wollen.” One may agree with all this without 
feeling that it does much to support the argument I have quoted 
above. 

It is impossible here to summarise Steidle’s suggestions for the 
detailed division of the first half of the Ars poetica into particular 
units’ of thought, though these are often very interesting. Steidle 
considers the Grundaxiom of Horace’s poetic theory to be “das... 
Prinzip des Natürliehen " (p.98). If the natural be that which is 
opposed to the monstrous and the eccentric this is true, though 
perhaps it is not an adequate expression of the truth; but if it be 
that which is opposed to the conventional, as it often is in antiquity 
and as Steidle seems usually to take it where there is opportunity for 
this contrast, then I think several most important considerations 
require that one dissent. The complex at the heart of Horatian 
theory is well assembled by Steidle on p. 102: * die innere Beziehung 
zwisehen Naturwahrheit, Angemessenheit, Glaubwürdigkeit und psy- 
chagogischer Wirkungskraft.” Among these, however, Angemessen- 
heit is preéminent; it is involved in all the others and in their relation 
to each other, and to it everything else in the Horatian scheme is in 
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the end subordinate. Steidle criticises (p. 129) Professor Pohlenz 
and Miss Labowsky for not sufficiently emphasising the importance 
of the concept of the zpézov throughout the Ars poetica, but though 
he refers to it often it would not be unjust to say of him too that he 
“hat die Rolle des mpéroy vielfach nur ungenügend oder überhaupt 
nicht erkannt," for he treats it as an isolated by-concept incidental 
to the main sequence of thought and never as the pervasive funda- 
mental principle which it is. This is not due to oversight; on p. 8 
Steidle after considering the importance of the principle rejects it as 
a key to the epistle because it is in itself empty of content, being a 
concept merely of relation, not of any property of the related things. 
It is true that it is such a concept; but its capacity to serve as the 
cardinal principle in an aesthetic system is not compromised but 
strengthened by this fact, since it is thus assured the universal 
applicability, the receptivity to all “ contents,” which is precisely 
what is required of so general a principle. And if it is true that for 
this reason it does not furnish an immediate clue to the sequence of 
concrete matter treated by Horace, it is not less illuminating for 
furnishing, by this very indeterminacy, an explanation of the fact— 
from which all the problems relative to the organisation result—that 
Horace’s choice of concrete subjects for discussion often appears to 
lack logical consecutiveness. But it has particular advantages apart 
from this general one. For example it helps one to see that the idea 
behind simplex et unum in v. 23 is not that of unity simply (as 
Steidle and commentators generally take it) but that of fitness of 
part to part and of the whole to its end; and so enables us to conceive 
this line in intelligible relation to what precedes it, and what it is 
evidently intended to summarise. This is not the place to attempt 
to establish the more or less continuous flow of all the rest of the 
Ars poetica out of this significant beginning; but what Steidle 
regards as impossible, the use of the concept of the wpérov as a key 
to the epistle, may on the contrary be the only satisfactory possi- 
bility. To establish another principle, like that of the natural, in its 
place is at any rate unnecessary, and it can in practise be misleading. 
For though the concept of the fitting seems by implication always 
inevitably to direct us to the natural as its own foundation, actually 
the relativity of the principle itself and the difficulty of determining 
the absolutely natural in a relative world are bound to result some- 
times in confusion of the conventional with the natural and sometimes 
in acceptance of convention as a satisfactory alternative criterion of 
fitness; and perhaps we miss much in the Ars poetica if we ignore the 
possibility that the sensitive Horace understood this and was himself 
willing to accept convention as at times a sufficient guide. This 
distinction between convention and nature cannot of course be made 
absolute, for convention in turn presumably has its foundation in 
nature; but it is a nice question whether it is not to convention rather 
than to nature that Horace appeals when out of concern for the 
atBavov-rpéroy he requires Medea to kill her children offstage. (That 
the «@ayéy in such a passage as vv. 182-188 is a variety of mpérov 
Steidle well observes, p. 101.) Steidle in a stimulating discussion of 
vv. 73 ff. (pp.46ff.) insists that Horace’s prescriptions for the 
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various forms in that passage are founded upon the (Aristotelian) 
conviction that nature dictates the formal structure to correspond 
with the idea. There is certainly such a notion of correspondence 
there; but that it is natural and not merely conventional correspon- 
dence I am not convinced. Horace recognises that these are things 
which a man must learn, and can be ignorant of (vv. 86-88); and 
though this can be reconciled with a view that nature teaches them, 
it is oddly emphasised in this context. But what I think most sig- 
nificant is that this passage comes immediately after the lines (71-72) 
that make usus the ius et norma loquendi. Steidle takes usus to 
mean «eed, as is now eommon; but apart from other objections to 
this, I suggest the implieations of its being followed so closely by 
the recital in vv. 73 ff. of the conventional decorum of the genres. 
Horace’s use of a key word in a transition to indicate a topic is well 
known, and I take usus here to mean very nearly convention simply, 
and the whole of vv. 73-88 to be an applieation of this generalised 
norma to the various genres. In any case it is, as Steidle seems to 
understand, of the greatest importance to establish whether there is 
or is not in the Ars poetica an explicit treatment of convention or 
conventional fitness, for it makes a difference to our whole conception 
of Horace as a critic and of his place in the history of criticism; 
and indeed to our notions of the relevance of his work to concrete 
critical problems in our own time. 

There is not room here for a report of even the most interesting 
of Steidle’s other particular comments. I have, I believe, sufficiently 
indicated the general character of his work, and I hope that in noting 
some of its limitations I have not failed to suggest its many virtues. 
It is a stimulating and useful addition to the body of commentary on 
the Ars poetica. 


Craig La DRIÈRE. 
Tan CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 


5'This account of the decorum imposed by convention is then followed 
in vv. 89-118 by a consideration of that which is more directly founded 
upon nature. (Since Steidle has been good enough to criticise at length 
some former statements of mine about pulchrum and dulce in v. 99, I 
take this opportunity to say that the position I took in the paper to 
which he refers is not very well represented by the sentences he quotes, 
the context of which he seems to have misunderstood. But I am far 
from satisfied with either that attempt or any other known to me to 
explain the precise meaning of these words in this place. I think they 
must evidently be more radically differentiated than Steidle in this com- 
mentary makes them; and in particular I find it impossible in spite of 
his arguments to conceive the et of v. 100 as other than “ explicative.” 
I agree wholly that if vv. 99 and 100 are ever truly understood it will 
he by reading them deeper into their context than has yet been done, If 
ono accents the distinetion T have just made between the intention of 
ve f7p 9 ond that af 80 119 [perhans the division should he 739? end 
fae Fate dave bs nroued fos interprodies esa ro: ss D Sueor aiino er 
Shau is provided by convention, and duice o: what nature dirceuy pro- 
vides or demanda» tha distinetion wonld then he related to. thoueh not 
Mey esM los (Ld, UU or ube üreliouonty rg "ie Eni) 
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ARTHUR S. Hunt, J. Gigant Sur, and C. C. Epgag. The Tebtunis 
Papyri, Volume III, Part II. (University of California Publi- 
cations, Graeco-Roman Archaeology, YV.) London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1938. Pp. xxiii -+ 345; 4 plates. 


My review of this volume comes very late, but the limited appeal 
of the material which here brings to a close the publication of the 
great English collection of Tebtunis papyri does much to mitigate my 
fault. Editions of papyri, because of their largely documentary 
character, do not claim the attention of any large number of students, 
and this condition applies with special force to P. Tebt. III, ii, since 
Grenfell and Hunt, after the manner of all editors, saved for the 
ultimate effort the most unlikely pieces, the most fragmentary and 
the most diffieult to decipher. As one leafs through the part under 
consideration, there comes the realization that with few exceptions it 
is a volume of larger and smaller scraps, definitely not an attractive 
morsel for the non-specialist, who cannot be expected to overcome his 
aversion to exceptionally dry, superficially lifeless survey lists, tax 
receipts, tax registers, and public and private accounts. Perhaps it 
will console him to learn that even papyrologists find this book hard 
going. Only a very small number of the specialists are sufficiently 
specialized in Ptolemaic papyri and the economic history of the 
period to do anything constructive with the material! Nor is the 
situation any better on the palaeographie side. A careful study of 
the four plates at the end of the volume, especially the nice-looking, 
typical second-century cursive on Plate IV, produces a painful lesson 
in humility not easy to forget. On the other hand, the book repre- 
sents a kind of work from which professional papyrologists cannot 
excuse themselves, and in this instance it has been done with the 
supreme competence of genuine experts. The last volume of Tebtunis 
papyri, like the three which preceded it, is the creation of great 
masters, who possessed the patience and the power to complete with- 
out loss in quantity or quality what must toward the end have become 
& repugnant task. 

The book has been so long in the making and so many hands have 
contributed to bring it to its present form that a few words on its 
history will not be wasted. The whole of Vol. III rests on first 
transcripts prepared long ago by Smyly, who appeared as joint 
editor in Vol. I and in the first part of Vol. III, and Lobel as usual 
worked over the few literary fragments. Their labor was taken up 
by Grenfell alone during the latter part of the first World War, 
for Hunt was then away from Oxford. When Grenfell died in 1926, 


1 The most penetrating review that I have seen is from the hand of 
the Belgian papyrologist and historian, Mlle. Claire Préaux, in Chronique 
d'Égypte, XXVIII (July, 1939), pp. 386-393. Her extensive knowledge 
of the economie history of Ptolemaie Egypt has recently found expres- 
sion in a masterly work entitled L'Économie royale des Lagides (Brussels, 
1939), in which P. Tebt. ITI, ii has been laid under contribution. Other 
informative reviews have come from Prof. Ulrich Wileken, Archiv fir 
Papyrusforschung, XIII, ii (1939), pp. 215-218, and Dr. Naphtali Lewis, 
Classical Weekly, XXXII (1939), pp. 222 f. 
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his manuscript was far from finished, and the burden of carrying on 
fell to Hunt. On the latter’s death in 1934 Edgar took over and with 
the collaboration of Smyly brought the work of years to a conclusion. 
Edgar’s equipment for the study of the Tebtunis papyri included an 
intimate knowledge of the Zenon archive, and this meant that he had 
been oceupied for over a decade in the reading and interpretation 
of early Ptolemaic documents. No more worthy successor to Hunt 
could have been found, and to Edgar belongs the lion’s share of the 
credit for the long-awaited appearance of the second part of P. Tebt. 
IIL? Edgar signed his preface in August, 1937, and himself 
survived only into the following year. 

Now for the papyri themselves. Published under the numbers 826- 
1093, they were originally obtained from the cartonnage of Ptolemaic 
mummies dug up at the necropolis of Tebtunis by Grenfell and Hunt. 
The damage suffered by these texts has been so extensive that almost 
two hundred of them (896-1093) have been disposed of briefly in 
little over sixty pages. Of these, Nos. 896-901 have literary con- 
nections but are much mutilated, and 901 is obviously a school 
exercise. The papyri in the volume as a whole range in date from 
the middle of the third century B.C. through the second, but the 
bulk of the material stretches from the late third through the first 
half of the second. 

The texts published more or less in full are classed under headings 
familiar from earlier Tebtunis volumes: Land Survey (826-834), 
Tax Receipts (835-843), Taxation Returns and Accounts (844-883), 
and Private Accounts (884-894). Among the documents pertaining 
to the survey, reports of unproductive land (826-828) are especially 
in evidence. It is interesting to observe in 831 that the survey was 
effected in the presence of a local commission: the village secretary, 
the comarch, two officials of the association of Crown cultivators, 
and two police officials whose special duty was the protection of the 
crops. In 833, a list of small landholders whose plots range from 
5 to 25 arouras, expressed always in multiples of 5, the persons 
eoncerned are government servants, donkey drivers probably con- - 
nected with government transport, artisans and retailers, and con- 
tributors to a government monopoly. All these are arranged in 
separate groups, and seven dé\AdduAo: constitute a category of their 
own. No. 834, a list of house property in an unknown village of 
some size which lay on both sides of a péyas rorapós, seemingly an 
important canal, has attracted attention because such lists are 
uncommon. A few of the houses are said to be unoccupied, and the 
description of a large number is accompanied by the phrase åmreàúĝn 
époiws, which follows on a statement of the value of the property. 
The verb is susceptible of more than one interpretation. While the 
editors feel that it may mark payment of the appropriate tax, Miss 
Préaux sees in it an exemption from taxation of most of the property, 
despite the fact that the neighborhood is a good one, and relates this 


? Edgar's unusual modesty did not allow him to claim his due share, 
but Skeat, who was in a position to know, has assured us in his review 
i the volume (Classical Review, LIII [1939], pp. 218 f.) that this is 

e fact. 
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sign of depression to the troubled conditions of the period. She 
has herself, however, stated the dilemma into which we are thrown 
by her interpretation: “on évoque l'image d'un quartier qui devrait 
étre le plus florissant et qui parait abandonné." 

The tax receipts also have their points of interest. No. 835 was 
issued by a sitologus for payment of rent in wheat, and sitologus 
receipts on papyrus are not abundant in the Ptolemaic period. No. 
836 illustrates in a small way the complexity of the operations 
accomplished by the Egyptian bureaueraey even at this early date. 
The sitologus in charge at Mouchis acknowledges receipt of grain at 
Eleusis for rent on land at Oxyrhyncha. This is not the original, 
but a copy; there is a heading with the words dyriypadov ovufóAov. 
Despite the use of eóu9oAov and the mention of the person to whom 
the payment is eredited, the editors believe that the text is in reality 
an inter-departmental statement. They are right, at any rate, in 
extending this definition to 837 and 838. In 837 no individual payer 
is mentioned and the quantity of grain is very large; this doeument 
is a report from sitologi on wheat received in payment of rent on a 
single day at Alabanthis. In 838 the wheat is in payment of 
the ġvàakırıkóv, and the verb dvadépe identifies the text as a 
report. Nos. 986-992 are of the same type. In 839, a receipt 
for the tax of a third on dovecotes, we see the government 
represented at the bank by agents of the oixovdpos and the Baowrxds 
ypappareds; the picture is the same in 985. No. 842 is somewhat 
more important since it brings the earliest attestation (140 B.C.) of 
the corporate responsibility of the village for the collection of taxes. 
In it the comarch and the representatives of the Crown cultivators 
of Oxyrhyneha are credited with the year’s dues of chaff. No. 843 
is of mixed content. The first part belongs to an account dealing 
with Crown land; the second consists of copies of two receipts in 
which Lysis, keeper of the royal horses and antigrapheus, acknowl- 
edges that he has received specific quantities of hay. Immediately 
before the first receipt, on a line by itself, stands ovde, which seems 
not to make sense. Is this by chance to be completed <ydpr>ou 5é? 

The bulk of the volume is taken up by tax returns and related 
accounts. Superficially these look very unpromising, but they will be 
of inealculable assistance to the qualified student of Ptolemaic taxa- 
tion. ` The editors’ introductions and commentaries exhibit a richness 
of detail and an occasional novelty that nothing short of a minute 
and prolonged scrutiny of the texts could reveal. I ean give only a 
general view of some of the more important materials. No. 844 
provides an insight into the operation of an oil factory situated in 
the Aphroditopolite nome and almost contemporary with the Revenue 
Laws of Philadelphus. The account is compiled on the basis of the 
financial year, which began in Mechir. Of considerable interest is 


RHONE d'Égypte, XXVIII, p. 387; L/Économie royale des Lagides, 
p. 300. 

*Sitologus reports covering the receipts of a single day are scarce. 
Of., for the Roman period, P. bibl. univ. Giss., VI, 50 (991 A.D.) and 
P. Lond., II, 439, p. 91 (Berichtigungsliste, I, p. 249; late 2nd cent.). 
ba I have recently made the subject of a note to be published in 
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the introduction to 848, where the metrological implications of the 
text with respect to vos and oáxros and the probable equivalence of 
émíuerpov and dóperpov are diseussed. Nos. 852 and 853 are note- 
worthy inasmuch as they contain four indirect statements of ŝia- 
yeapai in accordance with which the price of property is discharged 
in terms of wheat. “In all four cases,” in the view of the editors, 
“it was the revenue in kind that had suffered a loss, and therefore 
satisfaction was required not in money but in kind." 5 

No. 869 is a detailed statement of land belonging to a certain 
Sosandra and of the value of its parts. It was compiled xarà rò 
apooraypa, and the editors believe it to have been based on a formal 
declaration. “If this conclusion is right, the text is the first indica- 
tion, apart from the case of the ázópoia (Rev. Laws, col. 36), that 
in the Ptolemaic period declarations of xmjpara as well as of houses 
might be demanded." Nos. 870 and 871 are concerned with forced 
sales of property effected to satisfy dues owing to the government 
or to private creditors. Whereas 870 takes the form of a list of 
names, each followed by a description of the property and its value, 
871 presents fragments from a roll which contained abstracts of 
bank receipts covering payment of the price of property sold at 
auetion. 

The importance of 882, with which may be grouped 1019, 1075, 
and 1077, for the history of the Jews in Egypt is unmistakable. 
It is a list of sheep and goats belonging to Jewish inhabitants of 
Samaria in the Fayum, “a village which is frequently mentioned in 
early Ptolemaie papyri and which was probably founded as a Jewish 
settlement in the third century B.C. The present text shows that 
its racial character had suffered little change in the course of a 
hundred years. . . .” 

Even the private accounts are not devoid of interest. No. 886 
provides information on the priee of labor at the beginning of the 
second century B. C. Two to three obols on the silver scale seem to 
be a normal day's wage, and this is considerably higher than the 
average of the earlier period. The aecounts preserved in 887 show 
that foreign oil was imported into Egypt in large quantities in the 
second century, and in this respect Egypt was much less self-suffi- 
cient than it had been in the preceding century. The bank aecounts 
of 890 furnish early evidence of the transfer of credits from one 
account to another within the bank; these operations were purely 
on the books and involved no movement of money. 

In a class by itself is 895, which is a revision of a petition pre- 
viously published under the number 778. The value of the text is 
much heightened by Skeat’s discovery that the epistrategus to whom 
it is addressed is the well-known Hippalus and by Edgar’s identifica- 


* The term ĉiaypaġh properly pertains to a payment in money through 
a bank. Wilcken (loc. cit., p. 217) is astonished that it should be used 
in eonnection with payments in grain. Although Swypáóc normally im- 
plies a money transaction, it does occasionally turn up with payments 
in kind. O. Mich., Inv. 9814, e.g. employs this verb although it con- 
cerns wine turned over for the annona. ‘The text of tho ostracon may 
be consulted in 7.A.P.A., LXXI (1940), p. 638. 
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us of fragments of three further columns pertaining to the same 
affair. 

This presentation of the contents of P. Tebt. III, ii, could be 
continued almost endlessly, and it is certain that the texts, although 
“exceedingly dry,” as Edgar himself remarks, will grow in im- 
portance as they are more closely studied. And from this estimate I 
do not exclude the great mass of papyri that have been gathered 
together at the end under the discouraging rubric * Minor Doeu- 
ments." These have at least one advantage over the more fully 
edited texts: they show an unlimited diversity of content. As one 
reads the pages, innumerable aspects of Egyptian life pass in review. 
They are the kind of thing out of which many a papyrologist, not 
endowed like our English colleagues with an embarrassing abundance 
of papyri from which to choose, might have been content to make an 
independent publication. I must not resort to illustration, for this 
review is already overlong. I shall call attention here only to what 
may be overlooked,—the important supplementary “Note” on p. 
247, where the difficulty raised by 1022 with regard to the sense of 
mvpos Kafapds in the accounts is briefly mentioned. The astonishing 
statements in 1022, by which additional charges appear to be 
deducted from s. xk., are not easy to reconcile with the conventional 
treatment deseribed by the editors in their note to 837, 10. 

The editors have done everything that could be done to increase 
the utility of a volume that is almost perfect technically. On p. xix 
is a list of the mummies and the papyri recovered from the carton- 
nage of each. The generously proportioned indices which follow the 
texts provide an adequate verbal guide to both parts of Vol. III, 
and, in view of the numerous textual eorrections scattered through 
the notes, the final index, a list of the passages discussed, is es- 
pecially weleome. The book is brought to a suitable and useful 
conclusion with the four plates to which I have already referred. 


Herpert C. Your. 
UNIVERSITY or MICHIGAN, 


MARGARETE BIEBER. The History of the Greek and Roman Theater. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. x- 465; 
figs. 566. $7.50. 


It is a comparatively simple task to analyze, to take apart and 
scrutinize the component parts of any object, idea, or work of art. 
It is easy to build attractive theories on a particular phase of any 
phenomenon, so long as one can avoid the conflicts incurred by 
looking at the same phenomenon from a different angle or in a 
different light. In this new book Miss Bieber has undertaken the 
difficult task of a synthetic treatment of the Greek and Roman 
theater and of the evolution of ancient stagecraft. Out of a be- 
wildering multiplicity of sources, literary, sculptural, architectural, 
ceramic, eoroplastie, pictorial, she has gathered her material with 
infinite care and with a sympathetic understanding of the subject in 
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all its phases and has reconstructed in a convenient and attractive 
volume the history of the ancient theater. It is no mean achievement 
in a subject of this nature to steer a straight course between the 
Seylla of argumentative speculation and the Charybdis of ignoring 
existing difficulties. No branch of classical scholarship has been so 
theory-ridden as that of the ancient theater, and the amount of 
literature on the subject is truly appalling. It is a refreshing experi- 
ence for once to lay theorizing aside and to follow the author's 
account of the development of ancient dramatie art from its humble 
beginnings in the sixth century before Christ through its phenomenal 
progress in the fifth century and its subsequent decline to its final 
deterioration in the late Roman period. 

We need not minimize the importance of the work of other scholars, 
of the philologists who have edited and made intelligible the texts of 
the ancient dramas, of the excavators and architects who have laid 
bare the extant remains and reconstructed out of seemingly insignifi- 
cant walls and architectural débris the playhouses of Greek and 
Roman times, or of the numerous other investigators who have offered 
solutions to many of the problems involved in a study of the ancient 
theater. Without their eftorts a synthetic account such as Professor 
Bieber has given us could not have been written, and this fact is 
clearly pointed out in the author’s preface. 

In a comprehensive study of this nature it is natural that special- 
ists will find many things to which they can raise objections. The 
author has in some cases gone too far in attempting to make use of 
the contributions of other scholars, even to the extent of presenting 
with acquiescence mutually exclusive theories. She accepts, for ex- : 
ample, the unsubstantiated theory of Doerpfeld that the orchestra 
in the earliest period was circular, and yet she believes that in Athens 
as at Thoricus the earliest form of the auditorium was the flat type. 
The existing blocks from the base of the early proedria in Athens, 
which she does not mention, cannot easily be combined with a cireular 
orchestra. She also subscribes to Fiechter’s theory of the skenotheke, 
although she suggests a later date for its origin. Even more serious 
is her adherence to Fiechter’s unhappy conclusion that the earliest 
permanent theater in Athens was similar in form to the theater at 
Epidaurus, and she reproduces Fiechter’s section of the lower seats 
and orchestra passage (Fig. 190) to show that the early form of 
gutter in Athens was of the broad shallow type. She states categori- 
cally (p. 240) that “the revered classical theater of Lykurgos was 
given a proskenion not earlier than the second century B.C., and 
perhaps only after the destruction of Athens by Sulla in 86 B. C." 
This improbable hypothesis is one of the many obfuscating con- 
tributions of Bulle. Fig. 170 is incorrectly labeled “ Oldest Founda- 
tion for Skene.” It shows the reduced paraskenia, whereas the 
earliest skene had the deeper paraskenia, the foundations of which 
are partly preserved. 

The book is written in an easy and readable style, rarely marred 
by obscure or meaningless expressions. Occasionally, however, one 
finds such statements as these: (p. 47) * Sophokles must have allowed 
his figures to appear against the skene—in sharply defined silhouelte, 
unlike Aeschylus’ figures which were seen in the round”; (p. 235) 
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“The ramps (in the Theater at Eretria) are slightly inclined, for 
they run parallel to the slanting analemmata, the supporting walls 
of the auditorium. The ramps are laid out horizontally," ete.; and 
(p. 238) “ If at the same time the upper wall in Oiniadae was opened 
into five thyromata, there would be proof that this late form eame 
very early from the East to Macedonia." 

There is a strange inconsistency in the spelling of Greek words 
and names. There may be a justification for shifting from “ pro- 
skenion” in the early part of the book to “proscenium” in the 
chapters dealing with the Roman stage, since this change in terms 
denotes a change in construction. But in many cases the choice of 
spelling seems to be entirely arbitrary as in the following examples 
picked at random: Athenaios the engineer, but Athenaeus the author; 
Herakles and Asklepios, but Dionysus and Silenus; Alkaios, Sopho- 
kles, Peisistratos, Archelaos, Demetrios, Brygos, but Aeschylus, 
Herodotus, Archilochus, Epictetus, Duris, and Epicurus; Pentelikon 
and Pergamon, but Olympus and Byzantium; dadouchos and Chytroi, 
but diadochi and Lenaea. Hybrids such as Lykosura, Oiniadae, and 
Lykurgos occur frequently. 

But these are slight defects which detract but little from the real 
value of the book. 

The illustrations are exceedingly well chosen and interpreted with 
ingenuity and understanding. By comparing Professor Bieber’s book 
with many of the older treatises in which the texts of the dramas 
were used as the chief or only source for the reconstruction of the 
classical theater, we realize the importance of archaeological investi- 
gations for a proper understanding of ancient authors. If the major 
part of the book has been devoted to an interpretation of the material 
remains and the literary evidence has been less fully treated, this ‘is 
perhaps justified by the fact that the archaeological material is less 
well known than the texts of the dramas. Repeated reference is 
made to the leading works on the ancient drama in which the 
philological aspects are fully discussed. An adequate handling of the 
literary sources would have added unduly to the bulk of the book, 
and the author’s purpose to discuss this material in a supplementary 
volume seems to me a wise choice. 

Professor Bieber’s book will constitute an Salansnaaple com- 
panion to classroom study of ancient drama, and to the specialist on 
the theater it furnishes a convenient integration of the scattered and 
fragmentary material on which his work is based. But it deserves to 
be used by the wider circle of readers who are interested in the 
evolution of the modern drama and stage. It is to be hoped that ` 
it will find its way not only into the hands of classical scholars but 
also into the library of every theater in which attempts are made to 
present Greek plays to modern spectators. 

Oscar BRONEER. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES, 

AND 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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H. D. F. Krrro. Greek Tragedy; A Literary Study. London, 
Methuen, 1939. Pp. x+ 410. 15s. 


As the title suggests, this is a consideration of the extant plays as 
literary ereations, with slight referenee to external conditions. There 
is no mention of the:archaeology of the theatre; and the author re- 
peatedly rejects the view that circumstances compelled a dramatist 
to write as he did, in favor of the view that the great dramatists 
wrote what they wanted to write as they wanted to write it. Kitto 
distinguishes four types of Greek Tragedy. The first, Lyrical Tragedy, 
a tragedy of situation, is represented by Aeschylus’ Suppliants. Old 
Tragedy, midway between tragedy of situation and tragedy of char- 
aeter, is represented by Aeschylus, except for the Choephoroe and 
Ewmenides. Middle Tragedy is the Aristotelian norm, best repre- 
sented by Sophocles’ plays through the Electra, but also, in an 
almost independent sub-category, by Euripides’ tragedies through 
the Trojan Women, with the Medea and Hippolytus representing 
an intermediate variety. New Tragedy, defined as drama funda- 
mentally non-tragic, but containing many elements of tragedy, 
appears with the Philoctetes and Trachiniae, and with the plays of 
Euripides from the Electra to the Iphigenia in Aulis; the Alcestis 
is considered as a forerunner of this type. The Oedipus at Colonus 
and the Bacchae are placed together as valedictories, each with a 
special message and hence a special form. The Cyclops and Rhesus 
are not considered; but each of the other plays receives comment. 
The author then proceeds to sum up with chapters on the art of 
Aeschylus, the art and philosophy of Sophocles, and the technique 
of Euripides. An index is included. 

A reviewer may traditionally serve as an advanced proof-reader; 
therefore some trifles may be recorded. At the top of p. 261, the 
misprint “then” for “them” is momentarily puzzling. Aegisthus 
was hardly an “uncle” of Orestes. The statement that the chorus 
speaks the last words of the Trachiniae is either an error or a textual 
innovation unknown to the reviewer. In a footnote on p. 287 the 
implied adherence to Murray’s theory of ritual survivals is a jarring 
note, at variance with the author's general attitude. That Euripides 
criticized or made fun of Aeschylus by Electra’s rejection of the 
Aeschylean tokens is a view less perspicacious than most of the 
author’s discussions. The appearance of an aition does not mark 
the end of an Euripidean play, since aitia may occur whenever handy, 
ef. the prologue of the Hippolytus and a speech of Orestes midway 
in the Iphigenia in Tauris. The reviewer is saddened by the fact that 
the ghost of the Three-Actor Rule haunts this book, too; he is not, 
however, shoeked—the spectacle of his betters offering an Odyssean 
sacrifice to revivify that spectre is all too common; but fortunately 
Kitto treats the Third Actor as a dramatic device, used or unused 
according to artistie principles, which is quite the best way to regard 
him. The suggestion that Aeschylus learned about the Third Actor 
from Sophocles is annoying (and not necessarily Aristotelian), but 
unimportant; Kitto’s observations on how and why Aeschylus and 
Sophocles used the Third Actor are important and sound. 
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In other matters, too, it is possible to appeal from the author's 
specific observations to his general attitude. The startling statement 
that in the Oresteia Apollo’s command to Orestes was wrong and his 
system had to be replaced with another is hardly borne out by the 
penetrating and illuminating analysis of the Ewmenides. A similar 
extravagance— Euripides liked to produce gods, especially Apollo, 
at the end less to cut the knot than to cut their own throats "—is, 
fortunately, made more conspicuous as an obiter dictum than in the 
analysis of the individual plays or of Euripides’ technique. That 
Heeuba must take up time by means of rhetoric at Troades 466 ff. 
seems to violate a general premise of the book—namely, that a 
great dramatist is compelled to be undramatie, if at all, only by the 
necessity of expressing an important idea, not by the minor require- 
ments of play-making. 

With other matters, as usual, there is room for disagreement. Not 
everyone will agree with the following: that Antigone has no duaptia; 
that the Hecuba is not a character study of Hecuba; that Euripides’ 
Electra is a purely private and personal assemblage of faults; that 
the ending of the Iphigenia in Tauris is as brazenly unreal as that 
of the Beggars Opera—to believe that, one must assume that a 
storm always robs of safety any poor devil engaged in a dubious 
enterprise; that the aetiology of the Jon is humorous super-patriotism 
for the tolerant amusement of both poet and audience; or that, in 
the Iphigenia at Aulis, the Greek army is composed entirely of 
ogres—the tragic element in the play is that‘they, and their leaders, 
are not ogres, but cannot keep themselves from behaving as if they 
were. 

It is possible to enumerate in a review the weak spots of this 
book; it would not be possible to enumerate the strong ones. Suffice 
it to say that the strength is far more important than tbe weakness. 
Kitto makes an effective presentation, seasoned with a delightfully 
tart humor—as in the footnote “. . . art, like drainage, undoubtedly 
performs some function in the state”; or, “unless, we see what his 
(Euripides) real approach to tragedy was, we shall have to... 
suppose that he was so busy dropping warm tears that he could not 
stay to make decent plays.” This latter illustrates a source of 
strength for the book—Kitto’s insistence that a great dramatist wrote 
as he did because he chose to write that way, and that a eritie's 
business is to show the idea underlying each play and explain the 
technique as the appropriate means of expression for that idea. 
Kitto is fair in considering others’ views, and refers to much of the 
relevant literature, though he does not attempt to be encyclopaedic. 
(In the treatment of the Persians, Harmon’s view as to the scene 
mightihave served a useful turn.) The presentation of the Ajax as 
a play about both Odysseus and Ajax, or rather, about their con- 
junction, is a valuable bit of salvage-work. So too, the observation 
that Antigone’s borrowing from Herodotus belongs where it stands, 
because Antigone’s tragedy is revealed in that all she has to which 
to cling, at the end, is “a frigid sophism.” Kitto perhaps strains a 
bit in making Euripides look reasonable, but our appreciation of 
this fascinating but puzzling poet is bettered by Kitto’s classification 
of the plays and by such points as that the Euripidean ápgapría is 
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some general element in human nature, which brings suffering, but 
not necessarily to the doer, and that Euripidean tragedy is a tragedy 
of concepts, not of character, and hence schematized plays are legiti- 
mate vehicles for the poet’s views. Good, too, is the remark that 
Euripides’ “rationalism” is not a heretical doctrine to be preached, 
but a state of mind shared by the audience, and hence a subject for 
hints and allusions. (Professor Capps once remarked that “é uéya 
oceuvh Nixn .. .” does not sound like the utterance of the frustrated 
hierophant of a minority creed.) 

This book on Greek Tragedy is penetrating, scholarly, and very 
valuable; it should be used by everyone, whether scholar, amateur, 
or beginner. 


ALFRED Cary SCHLESINGER. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Jumus JuNGE. Saka-Studien. Der ferne Nordosten im Weltbild 
der Antike. (Klio, Beiheft XLI.) Leipzig, 1939. Pp. 115; 
2 plates. RM. 8.00. 


Herodotus says the Persians called all the Scythians Sacae (VII, 
64). In the list of provinces on the tomb of Darius I there are three 
kinds of Sacae: Saka haumavarga and Saka tigrayauda, listed after 
the Indian nations, and Saka beyond the sea, after the Ionians. The 
last are plainly the Pontie Scythians invaded by Darius on his 
famous expedition beyond the Danube. The other two are always 
mentioned together and occupied the modern Turkestan more or 
less. The Saka tigrayauda are the Sacae who wore pointed hats,* and 
the Saka haumavarga, i.e. ultimi, are identified with the Amyrgioi, 
though Herodotus eonfuses this distinetion. 

Junge's studies treat a number of problems in the geography, 
ethnology, historiography, history, and nomenclature of these peoples. 
He believes there was unity among them in language (Iranian), 
culture (Tierstil), and race (Nordic), but the evidence he cites often 
suggests wishful thinking. He serutinizes the notices on the far 
northeast found in early Greek sources, Homer, Hesiod, Aleman, 
Aristeas of Proconnesus, and Hecataeus, and ‘he attempts to enlarge 
on these meagre indications. The later classical tradition from 
Herodotus to Ptolemy is also reviewed. 

The most interesting and constructive are the last two chapters, 
which treat the Sacae and their country from the Oriental point of 
view, relying on Persian inscriptions, native seals and coins, and 
Chinese historians as well as on classical material. The relations of 
the Achaemenidae with the Sacae are traced critically. The author 
identifies a contemporary cylinder seal as representing Darius’ con- 
quest of the Saka tigrayauda and connects it with a passage in the 
Bisutun inscription. The Saka tigrayauda became tributary, but the 
Saka haumavarga remained more independent. The succession of 


1 Tt the "OpBokopvBávrto. (Herodotus, III, 92) are the same (Junge, p. 
e p a strange name for people who wore xvpfac(as pás (Herodotus, 
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dominant tribes in the Caspian steppes, Massagetae, Davi, Sarmatae, 
Aorsi, Alani, brings us down to the appearance of the Huns there 
in the second century. The eastern Sacae felt the pressure of the 
Huns much earlier. In the middle of the second century B. C., aecord- 
ing to Chinese sources, the Huns drove the Üe-tse (Tocharoi) west- 
ward into the territory of the (eastern) Saeae (Sacaraucae), who 
fled over the mountains into Cashmir. Their dynasty in India is 
dated from 145 B. C., chiefly by correspondences between its coinage 
and the Hellenistic coinage of Bactria. 

The brochure is not too carefully prepared. The arrangement of 
the evidence is repetitious. On p. 21 a long reference is repeated in 
full within two lines. On p. 63 the citation from Herodotus should 
be VII, 64 (not ITI, 64), and on p. 74, Strabo, VII, 3, 17 (not VIII, 
3, 18), ete. The documentation is ample and up-to-date, but there 
is no bibliography. It is not.always clear just what is the author's 
own contribution; certainly whole sections of the argument are 
acknowledged from predecessors. 


AvuBREY DILLER. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
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APOLLODORUS AND THE SPEECH AGAINST NEAERA 
(PSEUDO-DEM. LIX). 


The speech against Neaera is written in the loose, rambling, 
and repetitious style which characterizes tbe group of pseudo- 
Demosthenic speeches composed for, and possibly by, an Athe- 
nian citizen, Apollodorus of the deme Acharnae, who, though 
never mentioned by Demosthenes except in the speech which the 
great orator wrote against him, On behalf of Phormio, was a 
member of the Demosthenic anti-Macedonian party, at least from 
349-348 B.C. In that year he performed? for Demosthenes 
the very dangerous service of making the proposal to use the 
Theatre Fund for military purposes, a proposal which Demosthe- 
nes himself desired? but feared to make. As Cloché* says, 
Demosthenes must have been “ enchanted ” when Apollodorus, a 
member of the Senate in the year 349 B. C., brought the matter 
before that body. The speech against Neaera is important his- 
torically because of the information which it gives about the fate 
of the proposition to appropriate the Fund, which was then 
under the protection ë of Eubulus, the distinguished fyrep and 
head of the Peace Party. Apart from this political aspect the 
speech has always enjoyed a scandalous fame? for the descrip- 


1 Cf. Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit?, III, 1, pp. 482 f.; Sandys, De- 
mosthenes. Select Private Orations (3rd ed.), 1I, pp. xlv ff.; P. Cloché, 
Démosthénes (1937), pp. 88ff.; W. Jaeger, Demosthenes (1938), pp. 
39 f., 244. 

? [Dem.], LTX, 5. Cf. R. E.?, X, col. 2235, 

? Demostheues, I, 19, 20; III, 13, 19. 

^ Démosthénes, p, 86. 

ë Demosthenes, XIX, 201: Cloché, op. eit., nn. 18 £.: Drerup. Aus einer 
atten Advokatcurcpublik (1916), pp. 42 f. 

e Cf. Athenacus, XIII, 593. 
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tions of the career of a hefaera, whose lovers were men in high 
life, and for the unabashed and cynical statement, so often 
quoted, about the morals of l'homme moyen sensuel T in Athens. 

The speech suggests some problems, both political and social,’ 
which deserve fuller consideration than that which they have 
received. Among these are the real motive for the speech, its 
date, the fact that the two former political opponents, Eubulus ° 
and Demosthenes, both appear as witnesses for Apollodorus and 
against Stephanus, who had been Hubulus’ tool in securing the 
condemnation of Apollodorus in 849-348 B. C. Further, there is 
the question of the political influence of a man of the type of 
Stephanus, as he is represented in this speech, and of his ability 
to evade the laws of Athens for so many years as successfully as 
the speaker alleges. Both the speaker, Apollodorus, and the 
accused, and persons who appear in the course of the speech 
suggest the low types of the stage of the New Comedy which 
* dealt with the present; not the past.” ° In particular, the pro- 
curess, Nikarete, a married woman with her good Attic name 

` (singularly inappropriate to her profession), a Greek “ Mrs. 
Warren," with an eye for beautiful and clever little girls, whom 
she trained to be hetaerae on a grand scale, calling them her 
daughters and chaperoning them about Greece, is at once a 
living person and a character for Menander's stage.!? 

The date of the speech is generally agreed to be not far from 
340 B. C.'* It is later than 343, for the poet Xenoclides,'? whom 
Philip banished from Macedonia in that year, is back in Athens, 
and before the prospect of war with Philip had developed as it 
had in 339 B. C. The Theoric Fund had not yet been applied 


7 [Dem.], LIX, 122. 

8 R. E., VI, col. 877: “Um dieselbe Zeit erscheint E. als Zeuge im 
Prozess des Stephanos des Eroiaden, [Dem.] LIX 48"; A. Schaefer, 
Demosthenes, I, p. 214, n. 2: “dieser könnte der Redner sein”; 
O. Staeker, De Litis Instrumentis quae existant in Demosthenis quae 
feruntur posteriore adversus Stephanum et adversus Neaeram oratio- 
nibus (1884), pp. 44-45. 

°? G. Murray, Aristophanes, p. 238. 

10 Macurdy, Quality of Mercy (Yale Univ. Press, 1040), pp. 1631f.; 
[Dem.], LIX, 18 ff. 

u Of, Blass, op. cit., p. 477: “Also muss die Zeit der Rede zwischen 
343 und 340 als &ussersten Termin liegen." 

1? Demosthenes, De Falsa Legat., 331; [Dem.], LIX, 26-28. 
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to the defense budget. This occurred in 339 B. C. on motion 
of Demosthenes. 

There are two speakers for the prosecution, a young man, 
Theomnestus, at once brother-in-law and son-in-law of Apollo- 
dorus, and Apollodorus himself, appearing as evvjyopos. Neaera 
is accused of being an alien woman married to an Athenian. 
. This was a crime in Athens, the penalty for which was that the 
convicted person might be sold as a slave. The two speakers 
allege that their motive is to avenge themselves on Stephanus, 
who had indicted Apollodorus for illegal procedure, zapavdépuv, 
because of his proposal to lay before the people the question of 
the use of the Theoric Fund for military purposes. Although 
the proposal made in the Senate by Apollodorus in 349 B.C. 
passed both Senate and Assembly, the court to which it was 
referred on motion of Stephanus condemned Apollodorus and 
fined him a talent. Stephanus had demanded the enormous 
fine of fifteen talents, which would have meant the political and 
financial ruin of Apollodorus and, so Theomnestus asserts, the 
ruin of the entire family-connection. This is the consideration 
which justified Theomnestus in appearing as principal prose- 
cutor, calling in Apollodorus as øvvýyopos. Apollodorus, in fact, 
delivers all of the speech except the brief statement of the case, 
and he is the interested person. 

I suggest that the motive alleged by the two speakers, namely, 
to punish Stephanus for his suit of eight or nine years before, 
is not the true one and that the appearance of both Eubulus and 
Demosthenes as witnesses against Stephanus confirms the date 
840 B.C., a time when in face of the advancing peril the old 
Peace Party joined hands with Demosthenes and the opponents 
of Philip. The question of the Theoric Fund was no longer a - 
high explosive lying about in polities, to destroy anyone who 
meddled with it. The Siayypiors (purging of the lists) of the 
year 346 B.C. had cleared the register of many aliens, so 
reducing the demands on the Fund, and Demosthenes, who in 
349 B. C.'* had declared that only a fool would run the risk of 
proposing to divert the Fund, was now preparing to make the 


7 F,H. G., 1, p. 406 (Philochorus, 133). G. Glotz, * Démosthéne et 
les Finances Athéniennes de 346 à 339," Revue Historique, CLXX 
(1932), p. 393. 
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proposition himself. If Stephanus, who, acting for Eubulus in 
349 B.C., foiled the attempt to divert the Fund, could be 
thoroughly discredited in 340 B. C., when the war with Philip 
was daily drawing nearer, it would mean for Demosthenes the 
removal from polities of one obstacle to carrying through his 
long-cherished plan. Apollodorus, again his chosen instrument, 
would no doubt derive much satisfaction from the opportunity 
to pay off old scores against Stephanus, but he had waited some 
eight years with all the facts in his possession. It seems highly 
probable that in this case also he was acting at the instigation 
of Demosthenes. 

Because of his action in 349 B.C. Apollodorus has reaped 
an undeserved fame. He is mentioned in most modern discus- 
sions of the Demosthenic period as “ the patriot Apollodorus ” 3$ 
and no attempt is made to reconcile the high courage ascribed to 
him with the bad character of the man, indieated in various 
speeches delivered by him and in one written by Demosthenes, 
in which he is repeatedly called evxoóávrgs and a dishonest, 
immoral fellow with the stigmata of the upstart. It is a stain !? 
on the political record of Demosthenes that he paid Apollodorus 
for his political service by writing for him a speech marked by 
incredible violence, attacking the very man for whom he had 
written his fine speech For Phormio. This was a reproach in his 
life-time 27 and still testifies against him. If every politician 
has his price, the price stipulated by Demosthenes for selling his 
private honor was that the buyer should do something to help 
preserve the freedom of his beloved Athens. 

Apollodorus attempted to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
Demosthenes and got badly scorched. It is a disputed question ** 
whether the conviction and fining of Apollodorus preceded or 
followed the delivery of the Third Olynthiac in which speech 


18 Cf. Cloché, op. cit., p. 93: “ l'initiative patriotique d'Apollodorus." 

15 But cf. Jaeger, op. cit., pp. 40 f. 

17 Aeschines, II, 165. Cf. Plutarch, Dem., 15. 

18 Cf. Cloché, op. cit, p. 84, who holds that the pessimism of the 
Third Olynthiac is more comprehensible if this speech is later than the 
“check given to the important reform proposed by the patriotic orator 
Apollodorus." Jaeger, op. cit., p. 244 says: “Thus the psephisma of 
Apollodorus cannot have preceded the Olynthiacs, but must have 
followed them, and is certainly connected with Demosthenes’ politics.” 
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Demosthenes says!? that until certain laws concerning the 
"Theorie Fund are repealed no one is going to be such a fool 
as to rush upon a ruin which stares him in the face by making 
any proposal to touch it. In 340 the man of straw, ''heomnestus, 
is put forward to state the case against Neaera and to make 
the attack on Stephanus more plausible by accounts of what 
would have befallen the whole family had Stephanus succeeded in 
getting a fine of fifteen talents imposed on Apollodorus, or in 
having him convicted for murder? in another suit that he 
brought against him. It is clear that Apollodorus was under a 
cloud in consequence of these attacks, although Stephanus did 
not succeed in getting him convicted for murder. 

The fact that the suggested injuries which Theomnestus 
claims justify him in bringing the suit never actually material- 
ized and remained * contrary to fact" makes it appear the more 
probable that the case had a political purpose rather than the 
* spite" motive alleged by the two speakers. Demosthenes, 
whom I suggest as the real prompter of the suit against Neaera, 
is nowhere mentioned in the text, but appears inconspicuously, 
yet doubtless with great effect, “ Demosthenes, son of Demosthe- 
nes, of the deme Paeania,” in a list of witnesses ** who testify 
that they were in the Agora when Apollodorus summoned 
Stephanus to hand over four female slaves belonging to Neaera 
to be tortured, in order to determine the parentage of the 
children whom Stephanus had declared to be his own. The 
testimony of Eubulus is also significant. He swears that he 
used to visit the houses of Stephanus and Phrynion, when the 
two men alternately possessed Neaera as a hetaera, and that she 
drank in company with them. The occasions mentioned belong 
to the period of the early connection of Stephanus and Neaera 
and indicate an old intimacy between the statesman Eubulus, 
then about thirty-five years old, and his tool Stephanus. 
Demosthenes in De Falsa Legat., 190 ff. mentions men with 
whom Eubulus had broken bread and eaten salt whom he after- 
ward accused when they were discovered in treasonable and 
dishonest actions. This case is entirely different from those 
cited by Demosthenes, since the dishonorable career of Stephanus 
and his relations with Neaera were evidently an open book to 


19 JET, 13. 7? [Dem.], LIX, 9-10. 
?1 Cf. Staeker, op. cit., p. 45; Kirchner, Eh. M., XL (1885), p. 386. 
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Eubulus. No moral indignation instigated him to testify against 
Neaera, and the conjunction of Eubulus and Demosthenes as 
witnesses against Eubulus! old henchman emphasizes the draw- 
ing together of the politieal parties in view of the coming 
struggle. Cf. Drerup on the coalition of the opposed parties in 
Athens after the actual declaration of war,? “In Athens the 
Peace Party, now pressed to the wall, since the fatherland was 
in danger, could no longer shut itself off from its defense. A 
truce between the parties was proclaimed; the general of the 
opposition Eubulus-party, Phokion, received the highest naval 
command, and the personal enemies of Demosthenes, Meidias 
and Aeschines, were sent as diplomatie representatives of Athens 
to the Amphiktyonie Council." 

Demosthenes had earlier (347) given up his suit against 
Meidias, friend of Eubulus, in the interests of the peace for 
which both he and Eubulus were at that moment working. Of. 
Cloché, “ Vers la méme époque, enfin, lorateur paraît avoir 
donné un nouveau gage de ses sentiments pacifiques et de l'améli- 
oration de ses rapports avec Eubule, en renonçant à poursuivre 
le procés qu'il avait entamé contre un ami de cet homme d'État: 
Midias ” (p.96).—* L'abandon des poursuites entamées contre 
Midias a pu très bien être un gage de cette réconciliation 
partielle et interessée.” 

So politics, which makes strange intimacies, brought together 
from 349 B. C. to 340 B. C. to work for the same cause the great 
orator Demosthenes and the vulgarian, ex-barbarian Apollodorus. 

It remains to adduce some further reasons for stripping 
Apollodorus of the credit for noble patriotism assigned him by 
modern historians because of the proposal for which he is glorified. 
This may best be done by citing his “ backer ” Demosthenes and 
the opinion that he publicly expressed two years before the 
famous proposal. He describes him ** as a man whose life is 
spent in litigation, and in bringing public suits for dishonest 
reasons——Sypocla cvxopavrav kal xplvwy vwás. He mentions his 
suits against Timomachus, Callippus, Menon, Autocles, and 
Timotheus, and most scathingly asks, “It is likely that you, 
being Apollodorus, would undertake public prosecutions to the 
neglect of your private interests?” He calls him “ the perpetual 


22 Aus einer alten Advokatenrepublik, p. 127. 
23 Démosthénes, pp. 96 ff. 24 XXXVI, 53 ff. 
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blackmailer," róv ouxopavroivr’ def. This characterization of 
Apollodorus was written by Demosthenes in 350 B.C. Almost 
immediately thereafter, in his zeal to get money for military 
purposes, he saw that Apollodorus, this same venal, unscrupulous, 
and pushing fellow, who had been elected senator, was just the 
man to undertake the risk, and he paid him for taking it by 
writing a speech for him that should help him get more of the 
estate left by his father, the banker and ex-slave Pasion. In this 
speech Apollodorus describes himself :—he is not a well-bred man, 
he says, not up to the standard of the Athenian gentleman; he 
has an ugly face, a bawling voice, and a rowdy’s gait. Evidently 
this unpleasant personality was, as Apollodorus himself says, 
unmistakable and notorious, or Demosthenes would not have 
called attention to it so pointedly. Demosthenes refers to his 
* shameless shouting ” in the speech for Phormio. Although his 
own father and mother, Pasion and Archippe, were born in 
slavery, Apollodorus in this speech taunts his step-father, 
Phormio, because he also had been a slave, and calls him a 
“barbarian,” unable to speak Greek correctly. Phormio’s Greek 
accent was doubtless as good as that of Pasion and Archippe. 
Twelve years after the death of his mother, to whom, in an earlier 
speech, he refers in terms of deep love and respect, Apollodorus 
accuses her of having committed adultery with her second hus- 
band, Phormio, during the life-time of her first husband, and says 
‘that his brother Pasicles is the offspring of that relation. His 
speeches bear out Demosthenes’ description of him as a brawling, 
money-loving, brazen upstart, with no sense of decency or of 
filial feeling—a thoroughly unpleasant fellow. Demosthenes 
speaks of the money he spends on hetaerae, his extravagance and 
his ostentatious way of walking about the street, with three pages, 
so that everyone who meets him is struck by his lewd insolence. 
He is known to have acted as trierarch in 362 B. C.?* and, in his 
speech against Polycles whom he sues for the expenses of the 
extra months that he had to serve (until 360 B.C.) because of 
Polycles’ failure to relieve him, he tells of the great sums which 
he spent on his ship and his crew, far beyond what the law 
demanded. In the first speech against Stephanus he says that the 
adopted citizens should contribute, Ayroupyeiv, to the expenses of 


?5 Also in 356-5, I. G., II, 794, v. 63; as choregus in 352-1, I. G., II, 
1238. 
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the city in a way to show their gratitude for the gift of citizen- 
ship, and more lavishly than the native-born. 

He appears at his worst in the two speeches against Stephanus 
and in the speech against Neaera. It is startling to find in the 
speech which Demosthenes wrote for him such unblushing state- 
ments of his low standard of honesty as that contained in XLV, 
21, where he declares that he would have suppressed a will left by 
his father, if he had known that it was against his own interests. 

If, as Blass and most other scholars hold,?* Apollodorus 
received from Demosthenes the bribe of the first speech against 
Stephanus for undertaking the task of bringing the matter of 
the Theorie Fund before the Senate, it is clear that Apollodorus 
does not deserve to be glorified as a patriot for his action. He 
was prompted by his desire to discredit Phormio, in order to get 
more money from the estate of his father, who had bequeathed a 
large part of it, and also his wife, to Phormio. Since the Senate 
and the Assembly alike voted for Apollodorus’ proposal, he must 
have had a very good backing, and a good deal of preliminary 
work evidently had been done for him by Demosthenes and his 
adherents before the matter was brought up. Cf. [Dem.], 
LIX, 5: “ When the vote was taken, no one voted against the 
proposal to use the Fund for military purposes, and today, when- 
ever the subject is mentioned, all agree that Apollodorus was 
unjustly convicted for making an excellent proposal.” The 
statement here made that, whenever the matter is talked of at 

the moment (i.e. in 340), everyone admits that Apollodorus 
made a most excellent proposal, indicates that people now dare 
advocate openly in conversation the change in the law. It is 
stated in the Hypothesis of the First Olynthiac that a law had 
been passed which established the penalty of death for any 
proposal to divert the Theoric Fund. The state of public opinion 
had evidently undergone a remarkable change and the time was 
ripe for the action of Demosthenes which followed in 339. The 
object of this indictment of Neaera is in fact to clear the way 
for that action. 

Another significant testimony is that of the poet Xenoclides, 


26 Cf. Jaeger, op. cit., pp. 40, 244: “It is fairly probable that when 
Demosthenes wrote a speech for Apollodorus to use in his suit against 
Stephanus he did so, as has been surmised, because of their political 
connections.” 
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who was debarred from testifying in person because he was still 
disfranchised, in consequence of a suit brought against him by 
Stephanus in 371 B. C., many years before this action. He had 
opposed an expedition to relieve the Spartans made under the 
auspices of Callistratus, and Stephanus, then in the pay of 
Callistratus, indicted him dorparefas. Apollodorus, after com- 
plaining of Stephanus’ action in thus depriving of civic rights a 
man who was by ancestry and birth an Athenian, summons the 
actor Hipparchus, who seems to testify reluctantly." Hipparchus 
testified that he and Xenoclides hired Neaera in Corinth, where 
she was a professional hetaera, and that she drank with himself 
and Xenoclides the poet. Hipparchus the actor is not mentioned 
elsewhere and there is no mention of Xenoclides the poet except 
in this oration and in Demosthenes, XIX, 331: “As you know 
how Philip received Hegesippus and his fellow ambassadors I 
pass over his other conduct, but he banished the poet Xenoclides, 
who sits yonder, because he received his own countrymen under 
his roof.” 

Xenoclides, like a famous poet of an earlier century, had found 
a home in Pella, where the old tradition of welcoming artists 
was maintained. He had apparently been a wealthy citizen in 
Athens, since he had bought the privilege of “farming” the 
customs on imported food-stuífs (éevguévos Tijv sevrakooTiv ToU 
otrov, [Dem.], LIX, 27) and was in a position in Macedonia to 
welcome the embassy led by Hegesippus in 348 B. C., for which 
act of hospitality toward his fellow-countrymen he was banished 
by Philip? It appears from rovrov in the passage cited from 
Demosthenes, XIX, that Xenoclides had returned to Athens, 
where he was naturally in high favor with the anti-Macedonian 
party, and his testimony, given, apparently under compulsion, 
by his old friend and companion the actor, may have been an 
offering to that party, now in the ascendant. It cannot have been 
agreeable to him to be dragged into this unpleasant suit and to 
have the follies of his youth publiely proclaimed, and, though it 
would be absurd to attribute modern feelings of chivalry to 
Xenoclides the poet, he might well have felt it a rather low 


?' Of. “Immapxov abróv kaAG cal dvaykdow paprupetv Ñ étóuvvo0at Kara 
TÓv vónop, À cAnrebow abróv,[ Dem.], LIX, 28. 

20 Cf. Cloché, Démosthénes, p. 139; Drerup, Aus einer alten Advokaten- 
republik, p. 103. 
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action to take part in the attack on Neaera’s legal standing at 
this late day, after she had been living for thirty years as the 
wife of Stephanus. As he had lost civic rights because of the 
action of Stephanus, however, he may have been glad to have 
an opportunity for revenge. 

The final testimony, given by five citizens to attest the fact that 
Apollodorus had challenged Stephanus to hand over for examina- 
tion by torture four maid-servants belonging to Neaera, contains 
as second witness the name of the famous orator, the head of the 
War Party, Demosthenes. His appearance? to testify for the 
man who had undertaken for him nine years before an extra- 
ordinary and dangerous political service was not so much pay- 
ment for that political debt, for which he had already paid, as a 
blow on his own behalf against the anti-War Party, by helping 
to discredit altogether their useful though disreputable instru- 
ment, who as ovxoddyrys still had his “nuisance value.” 

Stephanus who is attacked in this speech is not the Stephanus 
who was indicted by Apollodorus on the charge of giving false 
testimony as a witness for Phormio. The two men came from 
different demes, the Stephanus of this speech being the son of 
Antidorides of the deme Eroeadae, while the Stephanus of the 
early speeches is son of Menecles of the deme Acharnae. Stepha- 
nus the Eroead had the advantage of Apollodorus in being an 
Athenian of Athenian ancestry. He is said by Apollodorus to 
have been originally a evkoóávrgs, getting his living by bringing 
suits for pay, in the political service of Callistratus (iwémeoe rà 
KaàMorpáro, op. cit, 43). Later he was a jwjyep and in this 
capacity he appears in the inscription J. G., II, 109, 5, according 
to which he is the author of the decree renewing the alliance 
of Athens with the people of Mytilene, in 347-346 B. C. Apollo- 
dorus announces that he intends to tell of Stephanus’ discredit- 
able relations with Callistratus after he has finished his argument 
to show that Neaera is an alien, married to a citizen. This 
particular attack on the charaeter of Stephanus does not appear 
in the speech against Neaera. Stephanus had brought into his 
indictment of Apollodorus mapavóuov in 849 B. C. many reflec- 


2 Cf. Kirchner, Rh. M., XL (1885), p. 386: “Dass ferner der an 
zweiter Stelle genannte Demosthenes für Apollodorus gezeugt habe, ist 
durehaus glaubwürdig; wir brauchen uns nur zu vergegenwiirtigen, wie 
eng jene beiden zur Zeit unserer Rede verbunden waren.” 
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tions upon the character of the latter °° and the counter-attack 
here threatened was perhaps intended to form part of a future 
indictment of Stephanus alone on various charges. 

Stephanus may well have been as corrupt a rogue as Apollo- 
dorus declares him to be, but, as Demosthenes remarked in his 
speech against Phormio, what Apollodorus says is not evidence,** 
and he may not have been as black as he is here painted. His 
alleged base or illegal acts are (1) he brought the hetaera Neaera 
from Megara to Athens, and married her, although she was not 
ácrj, an Athenian-born woman. (The actual birth-place of 
Neaera, who is a Greek, is never stated by Apollodorus; Corinth 
and Megara are mentioned as places in which she lived.) (2) 
He enrolled as his own the three children of Neaera, whose actual 
father or fathers Apollodorus does not mention. (3) His object 
in marrying Neaera is stated by Apollodorus to have been that 
he might have a beautiful hetaera, at no cost to himself, and that 
she might by carrying on her profession help pay the household 
expenses. (4) He gave in marriage, as his own daughter, 
Phano, the daughter of Neaera, to two successive Athenian 
husbands, who believed Phano to be a native Athenian. (5) He 
bribed the second of these husbands, who had been elected king- 
archon, to choose him as zdpedpos, colleague, in performing the 
duties of the office, and Phano, who was a hetaera and an alien, 
performed the sacred duties as the wife of the Archon, Basilinna, 
of whom purity was required by the Athenian law. As Blass ?? 
says, Stephanus could probably succeed in proving the children 
his by far better arguments than those employed by Apollodorus 

“to prove that they were the offspring of Neaera. Further, Blass 
notes that the defendant did not have to discuss the bad character 
of Neaera's life, which had nothing to do with the charge stated 
at the end in simple language—ri ypadyy qv Néatpay éeypaydpny, 
éévyv otcay aùrë cuvakeiv. 

In his long and wordy speech Apollodorus never actually 
proves that Neaera was an alien, since he does not know where 
and how Nikarete got hold of Neaera in her infancy. Since 
Athenian déorai were sometimes he£aerae, the profession of Neaera 
would not legally count against her. 


959 Op. cit., 5. 
31 Demosthenes, XXXVI, 26, 33, et passim. 
32 Op. cit., IIL, 1, p. 480. 
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As for Neaera herself, the story of her life forms the piéce de 
résistance of Apollodorus speech, but she is really of no impor- 
tance in the case except for the purpose of discrediting Stephanus. 
Apollodorus, who did not have a drop of Greek blood in his veins, 
cannot really have been shocked in the interests of race-purity 
at the marriage of a Greek woman, which Neaera undoubtedly 
was, to an Athenian. The status of his own mother must first 
have been that of wadAaxy,** while his father was still a slave, 
since slaves could not contract legal marriages. She was left as 
yur; to Phormio by her husband's will, but since Phormio did 
not receive citizenship for ten years after Pasion’s death, it is 
not clear what her position as Phormio's wife was in the eyes 
of the law.?* 

Apollodorus gives a vivid picture of the life of an accomplished 
and beautiful hetaera, who was taken by her lovers on journeys 
in every part of Greece and overseas to Chios and Ionia. She 
had the art of pleasing her lovers, who desired to see her well- 
placed when they themselves decided to settle down and marry. 
Her old lovers contributed money so that she might buy her 
freedom. At this point in her career, in 371 B. C., Stephanus 
met her in Megara, heard from her of the cruel treatment she 
had received from a lover, Phrynion, an older relative of Demos- 
thenes, and declared his intention of taking her to Athens as his 
wife. He lived with her as such for thirty years, declaring that 
her children were his own. One of them, a runner, had the name 
of Stephanus’ father, Antidorides, and he at least was probably 
the son of Stephanus. Several of the testimonies against Neaera 
state that she drank “in company” (i.e. at symposia). This 
association with men when they drank was a mark of the hetaera 
(cf. Isaeus, ITI, 15, 16 for the propriety of conduct required of 
an Athenian married woman)— For it is obvious that no one 
would venture to serenade married women, and that married 


53 Libanius, in the hypothesis to Demosthenes, XXXVI, says that 
Pasion left his pallake as wife to Phormio. 

347. W. Glover, From Pericles to Philip, p. 324, says: “It is doubtful 
whether she was an Athenian citizen at any stage. Pasion was made 
one, and his sons by her were included in the decree of the people, but 
this hardly covered Archippe, for in that case she surely could not have 
been bequeathed to Phormion.” W. Jaeger, Demosthenes, p. 38, calls 
Archippe “a free Athenian,” married to “ Phormion, his (Apollodorus') 
father’s former slave.” 
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women do not go to dinners with men nor dine with strangers." 
Two of the beautiful naked hetaerae on the psykter by Euphronius 
in the Hermitage have drinking-cups in their hands and one is 
drinking, while the third is fluting. Many a-Neaera, bathing, 
dancing, or drinking may be found on black-figured- and red- 
figured vases. ' 

Apollodorus rehearses with gusto all the gross tales that he 
has been able to collect from dissolute old men about the early 
life of Neaera. At the time of this trial she was about fifty years 
of age, and a grandmother. Her daughter, Phano, twice married 
to Athenians and driven out of doors by each of them when she 
was discovered to be not legally dorj, Athenian-born, was, accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, like her mother a hetaera. Her first husband, 
Phrastor, whose conduct Apollodorus commends, cast Phano out, 
though she was with child, and refused to give back her dowry. 
Then he fell ill and had no one to tend him, since he had 
quarrelled with all his kin, and when his wife and her mother 
came and nursed him—* you know what it is to have a woman 
to look after you when you are sick” **——he was persuaded to 
recognize her child as his son. As soon as he recovered his health, 
however, he married an Athenian woman, retaining the dowry 
of Phano. Phano was then married to Theogenes, the King- 
Archon and became Basilinna, a scandal, because the office 
demanded purity and she had been a hetaera. 

The extraordinary careers of Neaera and her daughter Phano 
are related by Apollodorus with an evident delight in the sala- 
cious details, and with an extraordinary callousness. His gross- 
ness, his vulgarity, and his base nature make the speech as much 
an indictment of himself as of the woman. Yet we are indebted 
to this rambling and inconsequential talk for some important 
historical information, and, more than any other speech of the 
Attic Orators that has come down to our times, it reveals how 
truly the Attic Comedy of the later Fourth Century held up the 
mirror to the life of the time. 

Neaera and Phano, typical hetaerae of no significance in Athens 
except to amuse the men *°—vras pty éraípas Hovis €veka, exoper—, 
were caught up in the whirlwind of politics and their petty lives 
were threatened with ruin because Stephanus in 348 had pre- 


35 [Dem.], LIX, 56. 2° [Dem.], LIX. 
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vented the diversion of the Theatre Money to the needs of the 
Army. In 340-339 the Theatre Money and all the resources of 
the State had to be spent on the tremendous struggle that im- 
pended to defend the liberty of Athens. Whether Neaera was 
sold as a slave is not known, nor even whether the speech was 
delivered at all. Stephanus was a cunning old fox who had come 
off unhurt from many previous attacks and Apollodorus brought 
no proofs that the children were not his. It was still open to 
Stephanus to maintain that they were his and to say that Neaera 
was only his waAAax# living in free union. False witnesses were 
abundant in Athens and no doubt both sides in this dispute 
made use of them. Apollodorus says in closing: “I wonder what 
they are going to say to you in the defense. That Neaera here 
is an Athenian and his legal wife? But testimony has been given 
that she was a hetaera and a former slave of Nikarete. That 
Stephanus had her as a saAAax:j in his home, not as a wife? But 
the facts that the children who were hers were registered ?' by 
Stephanus and that the daughter was given to an Athenian prove 
clearly that he had her as a wife." The fact that she was a 
hetaera did not prove that she was not free-born. Even the fact 
that Nikarete had procured her as an infant and reared her in 
her hetaera-school did not prove non-Athenian birth. If one 
considers the means by which such women secured their victims, 
it is not beyond possibility that Neaera was born not in Megara 
or in Corinth, but in Athens of Athenian parentage.5 It may 
not have been difficult for Stephanus to wriggle out of the situa- 
tion, either by true or by bribed testimony (cf. [Dem.], LIX, 
120: “In view of his impudent statements and the defense that 
he has devised and the witnesses that he has secured by bribery’). 

Apollodorus says that the facts of the case were unknown to 
some Athenians and known to others who shrank from stirring 
up trouble,” “ since no one brought her before a court, nor gave 


31 The speech illustrates the ease with which children not legally 
eligible could be entered by their fathers on the list of the demesmen. 
Aeschines (II, 99, 159) assails the legitimacy of Demosthenes, declaring 
that he was illegally enrolled in his deme, and says of the father of 
Demosthenes that he married his half-Scythian mother disregarding the 
laws of the city, He also insinuates (III, 172) that her sister was 
illegally married to an Athenian because of the great wealth of their 
Scythian mother. 

38 Of, G. Murray, Aristophanes, p. 229. 39 [Dem.], LIX, 109. 
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a vote on her case.” (This probably refers to the diapydiors of 
346-345 B.C.) Stephanus had evidently been a man of some 
importance in the Eubulus party, since he was chosen in 346 
B. C. to go as ambassador together with Aeschines and Dercylus 
to the Amphictyonic Counceil:? But, whatever the outcome of 
the case and whatever the fate of Neaera and Phano, the recital 
of all the shady transactions of Stephanus would tend to dis- 
courage any further political activity on his part against the 
policy of Demosthenes’ party. This I take to be the real objective 
of the suit against Neaera. 

We know nothing further about the subsequent careers of 
either Apollodorus or Stephanus. They both represent the type 
of petty politician, evko$áyrat, whose strength comes from their 
complete unscrupulousness and dishonesty and their power to 
move the mob by what Demosthenes in the case of Apollodorus 
calls his kpavyij kal dvai8ea, “his shameless bawling.” ** Such 
men, both in ancient times and at the present, have often reached 
high place. 

I have endeavored in this study of the speech against Neaera, 
to show first that its aim was political rather than personal, and 
that Stephanus was attacked in order to clip his claws before the 
new proposal about the Theoric Fund was made, and secondly 
to make it clear that Apollodorus was not the patriot that modern 
historians often call him, but in the words of Demosthenes 
(XXXVI, 38) “a shameful knave,” who would undertake any- 
thing if the bribe was big enough, in fact a scoundrel for whom 
patriotism was the last refuge. 


Grace H. Macurpy. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


40 Apachinpa, TT, 140, 
^ Demosthenes, XXXVI, 61. 
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Wilamowitz, without giving his reasons, considers all the epi- 
taphs as literary; + Sternbach considers the first as the genuine 
epitaph of Plato; Osann? and Preger, who follow Bar- 
Hebraeus, consider the first epitaph and the first distich of the 
second epitaph (2a) as the genuine epitaphs, thus claiming that 
Plato’s grave contained two epitaphs, one on each side of the 
stele. These differences illustrate the wide divergence of views 
as to Plato’s epitaph. The problem involved is a phase of the 
greater problem of the inscription versus the literary epigram. 
The development of the epigram as a literary genre and the use 
of the word ériypappa, originally an inscription, to cover a 
literary composition as well, has created the problem of dis- 
tinguishing between the genuine inscription and the literary 
epigram.  Weisshüupl* has done the pioneer work on this 
problem in the Anthology; Weber and others have worked out 
specifie phases of this general problem, but as yet no compre- 
hensive study has been made of this problem in the epigrams 
cited as Plato’s epitaphs. This study of the group of epitaphs 
on Plato proposes to examine the problems of their source, text, 
date, and authorship, with the hope of reaching the end stated 
in Waltz’s conclusion about epitaphs in the Anthology: “ Il est, 
enfin, de toute évidence que, lorsque plusieurs poétes ont con- 
sacré au méme mort des pièces funéraires, une seule d'entre elles 
peut constituer son épitaphe authentique." 7 

An examination of the MS tradition throws considerable light 
on the problems of Plato's epitaph. 'The position, size, text, and 
authorship of epitaph 2a in the Planudean Anthology is of the 
utmost importance. The Planudean Anthology contains not 


1 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Platon (Berlin, Weidmann, 1920), 
I, p. 720. 

7S, Sternbach, Meletemata Graeco (Vienna, Gerold, 1886), I, pp. 
100-117. 

*F. Osann, Beiträge zur Griechischen und Römischen ILüiteratur- 
geschichie (Darmstadt, Jonghaus, 1835), I, pp. 307 ff. 

* T. Preger, Inscriptiones Graecae Metricae (Leipzig, Teubner, 1891), 
pp. 9-11. 

^R. Weisshiupl, Die Grabgedichte der Griechischen Anthologic 
(Vienna, Gerold, 1899). 

^L. Weber, “Steinepigramm und Buchepigramm,” Hermes, LIT 
(1917), pp. 636-537. 

? P. Waltz, Anthologie Greeque, Premiire Parlic, ditheiogie Palatina 
(Paris, Société d'Édition Les Belles Lettres, 1938), IV, pp. 38-39. 
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only the entire group of epitaphs found in Diogenes Laertius 
and the Palatine Anthology but also the Speusippus epitaph, 
independent and separate from the other epitaphs. The Speu- 
sippus epitaph differs from the other epitaphs not only in 
position but also in size. In Planudes, IIIb, 26, 7 it consists 
of one distich, whereas in all the other sources, except the Syriae 
version of Bar-Hebraeus, it consists of two distichs. Further- 
more the textual readings of the Speusippus epitaph show that 
it belongs to a tradition independent of Diogenes Laertius, the 
Palatine Anthology, and Planudes, IITa, 28, 2. It differs from 
them in the following variants: 


Planudes, ILIb, 26, 7: 


^ * 3 , [g ~ > , + 
Xópa pev èv kóros KaTÉXEL . . . yala . . . looéov raw. 


Diogenes Laertius, TIT, 43: 


Tata piv èv kÓkmwo kpómret . . . oGpa . . . áÜávarov rá&w. 


Palatine Anthology, VII, 61: 


Taïa piv èv kóros kpmret . . . copa... üÜávarov rá£w. 


Planudes, IIIa, 28, 2: 


- , ~ 
Taia piv êv kókmow &pómre . .. copa... áÜavároy vráfw. 


Finally the epitaph shows its independent source in the author- 
ship. Planudes, IIIb, 26, 7 gives Speusippus as its author 
whereas all the other sources, including Planudes, IITa, 28, 2, 
give it as adespoton. 

The existence, therefore, of the second epitaph in the Planudean 
Anthology as adespoton, enlarged by a second distich, as part 
of the general group of Plato epitaphs also found in Diogenes 
Laertius and the Palatine Anthology, and the existence of this 
same epitaph under the name of Speusippus, independent and 
different in text, position, and size, show a source which ulti- 
mately contained the Speusippus epitaph alone, before its later 
inclusion with other epitaphs. 

It will be shown later, on the basis of internal evidence, that 
the Speusippus epitaph is the earliest of the group and has the 
best claim of all the epitaphs to be Plato's genuine epitaph. 
Furthermore it will be shown that in the agglutinative bio- 
graphical tradition of Plato the Speusippus epitaph was later 
joined by the first epitaph which will be shown by internal evi- 
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dence to have been composed in the Hellenistic period or later. 

Before proceeding to the proof of these points, it will be 
necessary for the moment to assume it in order to show the 
remaining stages in the growth of the group of epitaphs and to 
see the definite relationship of the MS sources. Assuming then 
that the Speusippus epitaph was the original and that the first 
epitaph was next added to form a group of two epitaphs in the 
Hellenistic period or later, we see this stage in the Syriac version 
of Bar-Hebraeus. 

The Syriae version of Plato's life, the importance of which was 
first pointed out by Osann,’ deserves careful study for the light 
it throws on the number and size of the epigrams. The text of 
it as it exists is found in the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-Hebraeus ? 
(Abul-Faraj Gregory, 1226-1286), who wrote a chronicle from 
creation down to his own day. The life of Plato in this Syriac 
Chronicle ends with the following: “Upon his tomb was 
inseribed: 


* Here is buried that divine man 

Who more than any human 

Excelled in wisdom, chastity, and upright habits. 
Whoever, then, praises wisdom 

Praises also him, 

For in him was the bulk of wisdom.’ 


And upon another side of the tomb was inscribed: 


* Forsooth, O Earth, 

Even though thou dost entomb the body of Plato 
His soul thou mayest not touch 

For it is not dead. ” 1° 


The account of Plato's life from which this was taken, was, 
as Roper has shown," taken by Bar-Hebraeus from Gemaled- 
dinus, who in turn took it from the version that Honainus (809- 
873 A.D.) had made from the Greek. The Greek source of 


3 Osann, op. cit. (see note 3 supra). 

° P. Bedjan, Chronicon Syriacum (Paris, Maisonneuve, 1890). 

1° For the text of the first translation of this life of Plato into English 
by Professor J. Obermann ef. J. A. Notopoulos, * Porphyry's Life of 
Plato," C. P., XXXV (1940), pp. 285-280. 

“4G. Róper, Lectiones Abulpharagianac (Danzig, 1844), II, p. 13. 
This book was inaecessible to me and the information cited is based 
on Preger, op. cit. (see note 4 supra), pp. 9-11. 
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Honainus' life of Plato, in turn, has been shown by Róper to be 
Porphyry's life of Plato which constituted the fourth book of 
his History of the Philosophers. 

À comparison of the life of Plato in the Syriac version with 
the fragments of Porphyry’s life of Plato and Apuleius De 
Platone, which of all extant lives is closest to Porphyry's ac- 
count,'? reveals that the text of Bar-Hebraeus is a dim and often 
confused version not only of its Greek source but also, we may 
surmise, of the Syriae source of Honainus. Translated by 
Honainus into Syriae, in turn transmitted by Gemaleddinus to 
Bar-Hebraeus,"* the text of the epigrams reveals that the fourth 
line of the first epigram is missing in the Syriac, and that the 
readings of the third line show a source independent of Diogenes 
Laertius. This conclusion is confirmed by the second epigram 
which consists of one distich, whereas in Diogenes Laertius it 
consists of two distichs, the second being a later addition. The 
text of Bar-Hebraeus shows, therefore, that the Syriae life of 
Plato is based on a Greek text which is independent of Diogenes 
Laertius! source and earlier than it; furthermore it points to 
a biographical source of Plato’s life which contained two epi- 
grams, both anonymous, the second consisting of one distich, 
which is the same as the first distich of Diogenes Laertius’ second 
epigram and similar to Speusippus’ epigram in the Planudean 
Anthology. Though earlier than Diogenes Laertius’ sources the 
Syriac version, it will be shown later, does not have any more 
weight than Diogenes Laertius in determining the authenticity 
and number of Plato’s epitaphs. It merely reveals the earliest 
version of a double epitaph source which is seen with the addi- 
tion of later epitaphs in the group contained in Diogenes Laertius 
and the Palatine Anthology. 

The existence of a source prior to Porphyry and Diogenes 
Laertius, which contained the two epigrams in the form shown 
in the Syriac version, proves that the epitaphs in Diogenes 
Laertius are in three strata: in the first are the first and second 
epigrams derived from a source which, because of the addition 
of a distich in the second epigram, must have been later than the 
source of Porphyry’s version; in the second stratum we have, 
according to Diogenes Laertius’ lemma, a later source from which 


78 Notopoulos, op. cit. (see note 10 supra), pp. 284-293. 
15 Cf. Preger, óp. cit. (see note 4 supra), p. 10. 
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eame the third epigram; finally the third stratum is Diogenes 
Laertius own literary contributions, although the first distich 
of the fifth epigram existed prior to Diogenes Laertius.|* He 
combined all three sources, prefacing them with a lemma which 
is strictly intended for inscriptional epigrams yet includes under 
it literary epigrams of his own. 

The five epigrams of Diogenes Laertius are also found in the 
Palatine Anthology, VII, 60-62, 108-9, and accordingly their 
textual relation should be studied for the light it may throw 
both on the Plato epitaphs and on the larger aspect of the rela- 
tion of the Palatine Anthology to Diogenes Laertius’ epigrams. 
Weisshàupl, in his study of the relation of the. Palatine An- 
thology to Diogenes Laertius’ collection of his own and others’ 
epigrams on philosophers, has shown that in Book VII of the 
Anthology all the epigrams from 83-133, with the exception. of 
131-2, are also found in Diogenes Laertius and, furthermore, 
that all these epigrams with the exception of VII, 106, 108-109, 
are handed down in the same order in which they stand in 
Diogenes Laertius. This general correspondence shows that 
Cephalas in VII, 88-183 drew from a source based on the Lives 
of the Philosophers by Diogenes Laertius; likewise, Weisshüáupl 
points out, VII, 60-62 are taken from a source based on Diogenes 
Laertius. After a general study of the interrelation of the epi- 
grams in the Anthology and in Diogenes Laertius Weisshüupl 
concludes that Cephalas did not make direct use of Diogenes 
Laertius but used as his source a collection or collections which 
included the epigrams of Diogenes Laertius! Lives of the 
Philosophers. 

A study of the Plato epitaphs in Diogenes Laertius and the 
Palatine Anthology brings further evidence in support of this 
conclusion. The order of the epigrams and their text readings 
are the basis for this support. A study of the sequence of the 
epitaphs in the Anthology shows that they could not stand in 
their present order, had Cephalas made a direct use of Diogenes 
Laertius. As the epigrams stand in Diogenes Laertius they are 
in sequence; in the Anthology, however, the first three epigrams 
in Diogenes Laertius’ group are placed in the group VII, 60-62, 
which falls within the context of VII, 56-68, which is a group 


15 Cf, Waltz, on. cit. (see note 7 supra), pp. 102103, à, 2. 
ĉe Weisshüupl, op. cit. (see note 5 supra), p. 38. 
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of epigrams on philosophers. The fourth and fifth epigrams 
of the Diogenes Laertius group fall in the context of VII, 108- 
108, and are placed in a large group of epitaphs on the philoso- 
phers, VII, 79-138. This splitting of the group of Plato’s epi- 
taphs into two sections cannot be explained by assuming that 
VII, 60-62 were by other authors or adespota and so are grouped 
together while VII, 108-109 were by Diogenes and so were placed 
in the section where other epigrams of Diogenes Laertius are 
found, for it is plain that the group VII, 83-133 includes epi- 
grams on philosophers by other authors as well as by Diogenes 
Laertius himself. This difference in arrangement supports 
WeisshüupPs conclusion, for had Cephalas made direct use of 
Diogenes Laertius he would have kept the Plato epitaph group 
together in their order and would have placed them with the 
epitaphs of philosophers. 

The attraction of 108 and 109 into the sequence VII, 83-133, 
' which presumes, aside from 106, 108-109, the same order as 
Diogenes Laertius’ group, shows that the compiler who made 
a collection from Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of the Philosophers 
inserted the fourth and fifth epigrams of Diogenes Laertius’ 
Plato epitaphs into this series chiefly because 108 and 109 are 
Diogenes Laertius’ own epigrams on philosophers. The com- 
, piler, therefore, thought that 108-109, being Diogenes Laertius 
own, should be placed after 107, an epigram by Diogenes Laertius 
on Aristotle, within the general group in which are concentrated 
Diogenes Laertius own epitaphs on the philosophers. Thus 
Cephalas is shown to have made use of a collection of epigrams 
which had excerpted from Diogenes Laertius the general order 
VII, 83-183 but had also included in it 108-109 for the above 
reason. 

A study of the text of the epigrams in Diogenes Laertius and 
the Palatine Anthology points to the same conclusion. The 
epigrams in Diogenes Laertius’ list, if compared with the text 
of Anthology, VII, 60, show the following essential differences: 


VIT, 60: Diogenes Laertius, TIT, 48: 
40a ('AC)P re C nea re P 
êvĝdðe xerar avip P v. 2 évÜdBe — v. 8 codi in P 


makes one verse; om. Q; évOdSe 
èh kera sine ávijp P, B. 
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VII, 60: Diogenes Laertius, ITI, 43: 
eos P |o So P F, @eios B. 
obros Exe, srovADv kal TobUrov éxe. cÀeioTov kai 
$Üóvovr ob $épera. P pOdvos ody črerar B, P. 

VIL 61: TII, 44: 

Kóros P Kólro P 

VIL 62: III, 44: 

yi omits 

VII, 108: TII, 45: 

IlAérevos ? At IlAérova 

VII, 109: Ill, 45: 

cwpdroe Or -oto. À*T copa cáot 


These text readings, especially the differences in the readings of 
the first epigram, support the contention that Cephalas made 
no direct use of Diogenes Laertius. The source of the Palatine 
Anthology for the Platonic epitaphs was then a collection which 
contained the epigrams from the Lives of the Philosophers by 
Diogenes Laertius. A study of C(orrector)’s corrections of the 
Palatine Anthology reveals the existence of a collection other 
than that which Cephalas used; 1° the collection on the basis of 
which C made his corrections contained different readings and 
titles. The chief difference between this collection and that 
which was the source of the epitaphs for the Anthology was the 
ascription in the former to Simmias of VII, 60, which in Di- 
ogenes Laertius is adespoton and in the Palatine manuscript is 
ToU adrod(?) before its erasure, referring probably to Julian, the 
author of the preceding two epigrams. Furthermore, besides 
orthographic corrections C contributes variants reflecting a dif- 
ferent collection ultimately based on one which had drawn the 
epigrams from Diogenes Laertius. It is evident that C based 
his corrections on a source which differed from the source of 
the Palatine Anthology mostly in the name of the author of 
VIT, 60. Thus a study of the text of these epigrams shows that 


*° For a discussion of C's sources ef. C. Preisendanz’s preface lvii of 
Anthologie Palatina: Codex Palatinus et Codex Parisinus (Leyden, 
Sijthoff. 1911); H. Stadtmüller, Anthologia Gracca (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1899), II, Part 1, pp. xii ff. 
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Cephalas and C!* did not use Diogenes Laertius directly but 
relied on collections of epigrams which contained the epigrams 
of Diogenes Laertius’ collection. 

Finally a comparison of the readings of Diogenes Laertius, 
the Palatine, and the Planudean Anthology shows that the Plato 
group of epitaphs in the Planudean Anthology is based on the 
Palatine rather than on Diogenes Laertius. The differences in 
the text of Planudes and Diogenes Laertius are essentially the 
same as the differences between the readings of Diogenes Laertius 
and the Palatine Anthology. The difference, however, in the 
authorship of the first epigram and several variants show that 
the Planudean Anthology made use of a collection which is based 
on the source of the Palatine. Thus Planudes excerpted epi- 
grams IIIa, 1, 1 and 28, 2-5 from this source but found IIIb, 
26, 7 in another source revealed in neither Diogenes Laertius 
nor the Palatine Anthology but one which ultimately goes back 
to the Greek source of the second epitaph in the Syriae version. 

To sum up, the study of the MS tradition of the epitaphs of 
Plato shows that, if the Speusippus epitaph can be shown to have 
the best claim of all to be Plato's genuine epitaph, then it follows 
that the first epitaph was later joined to it, as the Syriae version 
indicates. As Diogenes Laertius shows, our assumed original 
epitaph was subsequently enlarged by a second distieh and was 
included in the collection which consists of the first epitaph, the 
third epitaph, which Diogenes Laertius himself states was later, 
and finally the fourth and fifth epitaphs which Diogenes Laertius 
classes as his own compositions. In turn, this collection of epi- 
taphs in Diogenes Laertius was the indirect source of the Pala- 
tine; and the Palatine, excluding IIIb, 26, 7, was the indirect 
source of the Planudean Anthology. 

If the Speusippus epigram, which exists in a tradition in- 
dependent of the Diogenes group and reflects a source in a life 
of Plato in which it stood alone before it was absorbed by later 
lives, can be shown to be inscriptional and if, conversely, it can 
be shown that the first epigram in the Syriac version and 
Diogenes Laertius’ group was a later addition and is not epi- 
graphic but literary in its nature, we shall have achieved our 


17 The source of C is nearer to Cephalas than to Diogenes Laertius 
in its readings of VII, 60; both C and Cephalas differ considerably from 
Diogenes Laertius in the readings of VII, 60. 
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purpose, which is to find the epitaph which has the best claim 
to be Plato’s genuine epitaph. 


II 


The problem of whether or not the first epigram is the genuine 
epitaph of Plato centers in part on its authorship. In Diogenes 
Laertius it is adespoton; in the Palatine Anthology C erased the 
lemma of A and wrote owpptov.1® If Simmias was the author, 
we must choose between two poets by the name of Simmias, the 
Theban companion of Socrates at his death and the Doric poet, 
Simmias of Rhodes, whose floruit was the third century B. C. 
Brunck,? Sternbach,? Hobein 7+ chose Simmias, the companion 
of Socrates. Sternbach sees in this epigram the one and only 
true epitaph inscribed on Plato's tomb. Others such as Meineke ?? 
and Jacobs ** attribute it to Simmias of Rhodes. 

If Simmias of Rhodes be the author of the epigram, it must 
be literary and not inscriptional, for it can hardly be assumed 
that an epigram written by a poet almost a century after Plato’s 
death would have been inscribed on his stele. This ascription, 
however, cannot be maintained. In the first place, as Sternbach 
points out, the absence of the Doric dialect in the epigram is an 
objection of prime importance. The dialect of Simmias’ other 


18 The lemma of A prior to its erasure, if it can be read correctly, 
was ToU avrov, the same as epigram 59; the author, then, of VII, 59-60 
according to the original Palatine reading was Julian, the author of 
VII, 58. If this was the case, Cephalas obviously found the epigram 
in a collection which had extracted it from Diogenes Laertius and had 
added the name of Julian as author. As Julian, to whom the phrase 
ToU abro) refers, lived under Justinian (527-565), the epigram cannot 
be his, for it is found already in Diogenes Laertius whose date is in 
the third century A.D. 

1 R. Brunck, Analecta veterum poetarum Graecorum (Strassburg, 
Treuttel and Wiirtz, 1772-1776), I, p. 204, No. 2; Brunck attributes it 
to the Theban Simmias because L has added the name OwfBaíov to 
Simmias, the alleged author of VII, 21. 

20 Sternbach, op. cit. (see note 2 supra), pp. 100-117. 

at Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.E., s.v. *Simmias," II. Reihe, III, cols. 
148-149. 

??Í. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1925), p. 116. 

23 F. Jacobs, Animadversiones in Epigrammata Anthologiae (Lipsiae, 
Dyk, 1798), I, Part 2, p. 4. 
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poems is Doric, and it is hardly likely that this epigram would 
be the exception. Wilamowitz would deny the authorship of 
the poem to Simmias of Rhodes on the subjective ground of style 
and technique." It remained, however, for H. Fraenkel in his 
study of Simmias of Rhodes to give conclusive evidence against 
attributing the epigram to him: “omnia Simiae epigrammata 
ex Meleagri corolla in anthologiam transierunt, hoc autem, ut 
Weisshüupl (p. 34) demonstravit, inter ea est quae e Diogenis 
Laertii libro in eam fluxerunt, et in illo ipso anthologiae fonte 
carmen anonymum fertur. Quis autem, dum purum fontem 
adire potest, fluvii sordidam aquam bibat???5 The arguments 
of source, transmission, dialect, and style are strong enough to 
exclude Simmias of Rhodes as author of the first epigram. 

The case for ascribing the epigram to Simmias of Thebes, 
the companion of Socrates and the contemporary of Plato, is 
stronger. The absence of the Doric dialect may suggest Simmias 
of Thebes as the author, if we credit C’s lemma. The strongest 
case for him is made by Sternbach. He points out that in the 
life of Plato by Olympiodorus Simmias is shown to have sur- 
vived Plato, who died at the age of 80. Evidence for this is 
the statement that Simmias interpreted the dream of the swan 
flitting from tree to tree which Plato saw before he died. Ac- 
cordingly Sternbach does not think it unlikely that he should 
have written Plato's epitaph, especially as he had composed two 
other epigrams on Sophocles (A. P., VII, 21, 22). "Therefore 
he sees in the first. epigram the genuine epitaph of Plato. 
Hobein ** accepts Sternbach’s conclusion. 

The anecdote about Plato’s dream in the life of Plato by 
Olympiodorus can scarcely be anything but fanciful biography. 
That type of anecdote cannot give much support to the thesis 
that Simmias outlived Plato, who died at the age of 80. Although 
Simmias is described in Phaedo 89A as veavioxos, it is not likely 
that he outlived Plato, for Parmentier”? has shown that Plato 


*4U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho und Simonides (Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1913), p. 226, n. 2. 

28 H, Fraenkel, De Simia Rhodio (diss. Gottingae, Dieterich, 1915), 
p. 112. 

26 Loe. cit. (see note 21 supra), col. 149. 

*7L. Parmentier, * La chronologie des dialogues de Platon," Bulletins 
de la Classe des lettres de l'Académie royale de Belgique (Brussels, 
1913), pp. 147-174. 
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observed the literary rule of his time and refrained from intro- 
ducing into his dialogues speakers who were alive when the 
work was being composed. That Simmias was dead at the time 
of the composition of the Phaedo is evident from the following 
considerations which Parmentier makes concerning Simmias 
age in the Phaedo: 


> 


Dans le passage du Phédon (89A), où il s'agit de faire 
contraster l'àge des deux Thébains avec celui de Socrate, le 
terme de veavioxos a pu Gtre étendu à des hommes qui avaient 
peut-étre trente-cing ans. Dans le Phédre 242 B (cf. 
Phédon 85B), Socrate cite Simmias le Thébain comme un 
amateur de discours plus passionné que Phédre lui-méme. 
Il y a sans doute ici un de ces anachronismes peu apparents 
que se permet quelquefois Platon, la présence du Thébain 
Simmias à Athénes étant difficile à expliquer en 410, pen- 
dant la guerre du Péloponése. Mais l'allusion prouve au 
moins que Simmias, pour devenir ainsi un type aux yeux 
de Socrate, avait dû se faire bien connaître à Athènes 
plusieurs années avant la date du Phédon.”* 


These points bring out the fact that the term veavíoxos, as is also 
Shown in the other cases of Phaedrus and Agathon, should not 
be abstracted from its context and may, as in the case of Agathon, 
be used of a man who was at the time over thirty years old. 
Simmias therefore was dead, if not at the time of the com- 
position of the Phaedo, at least prior to Plato’s death.” 

It must be maintained then that Simmias of Thebes cannot 
be the author of the epigram either. This does not, however, 
remove the suspicion that the epigram though adespoton may 
actually be an epigram of the fourth century inscribed on Plato's 
tomb, as Diogenes Laertius and Bar-Hebraeus’ evidence in- 
dicates. In his study of the sepulchral epigrams of the An- 
thology Weisshüupl has shown that: 


Es ist eine bekannte Thatsache, dass die inschriftlich 
überlieferten Epigramme in ganz seltenen und späten Füllen 
den Dichternamen beigeschrieben haben. . . . Jene Epi- 
gramme, welche ein Dichterlemma tragen, sind in der Hegel 


?? L, Parmentier, “L’Age de Phédon d'Elis," Bulletin de L'Associa- 
tion Guillaume Budé (No. 10, Janvier 1926), p. 24. 

? For an explanation of O's error in attributing the epigram to 
Simmias cf, Poctue Lyrici Graeci’, ed. T. Bergk (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1882), II, p. 314. 
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nicht direct vom Steine abgeschrieben. Lässt sich letzteres 
erweisen, so ist der Dichtername eine Zuthat, die entweder 
auf Coniectur oder auf anderen Quellen beruht.®° 


Such being the case, the reduction of our epigram to an adespoton 
does not remove the possibility that it is an inscriptional epi- 
gram as Diogenes Laertius and Bar-Hebraeus claim. 

Every verse of the epigram does in fact display inscriptional 
characteristics.** As to the first word of the distich, eedpoosvy, 
we have various inscriptions which show that the praise of the 
dead for their owdpootvy was a commonplace; the frequent 
occurrence of the word may also be explained by the fact that 
itis a dactylic unit. In the second verse we have the common- 
place formula for epitaphs év6d8e . . . keran The second dis- 
tich may also show inscriptional characteristics. Geffcken ?? 
claims that in the fourth century we have the origin of epigrams 
beginning with the conditional formula e ms. Epigraphic paral- 
lels, however, such as Z.G., II, 8, 2541, 3959, 2724 do not estab- 
lish its.epigraphie nature for parallels in Solon, Theognis, 
Xenophanes of elegiac verses beginning with e ws show that 
Geffcken cannot be correct. What looks like an epigraphic 
formula which influenced literary epigrams may turn out to be 
ihe reverse. Thus parallels in epigraphic and literary phrases 
do not decide the nature of the epigram. 

A thorough study of the evidence about Plato's name, however, 
points to only one conclusion: the epigram is literary and does 
not belong to the fourth century but to a period considerably 
later. In a study of the name of Plato?* I pointed out that 
Plato’s one and only name was Plato and not Aristocles, the name 
by which he is called in the second line of the epigram. The 
story in Diogenes Laertius of how Plato got his nickname, from 
the breadth of his physique, or his brow, or his literary style 
arose from an aetiological interpretation of the etymology of the 


3? Weisshüupl, op. cit. (see note 5 supra), p. 32. 

9: Of, I.G., I, Suppl. 477b; G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca (Berlin, 
G. Reimer, 1878), no. 59; I.G., IX, 2, 429; F. D. Allen, * On Greek 
Versification in Inscriptions,” Papers of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, IV (1885-1886), no. xliii, p. 181; no. lxx, p. 185; 
no. xxiv, p. 177; 1.G., II, 3, 3959; I.G., III, 1, 778. 

32 J. Geffcken, Griechische Epigramme (Heidelberg, Winter, 1916), 
p. 142. 

33 J. A. Notopoulos, “The Name of Plato," C.P. XXXIV (1939), 
pp. 135-143. 
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name, a phenomenon which was associated with iconistie por- 
traiture in the biographical technique. Furthermore an analysis 
of the iconistic technique in Greek biography showed that 
the “attempt to make Plato a nickname was the product of a 
fantastically-minded biographical tradition . . . and we may 
dismiss the name Aristocles as a confusion and a necessary in- 
vention in consequence of their belief in the esoteric significance 
of the name.” ** Tt was also pointed out that the sources of the 
legend are to be found in the Alexandrian period. 

That the epigram is literary and belongs to a period later than 
the fourth century is further seen in a consideration of the form, 


style, and content of the poem. Stadtmiiller says: * videtur hoc 


in Platonem ep. proprius ad artem Zonae Diodori accedere quam 
ad elegentiam poetae, qui ep. VII 22 composuit."?5 Stadt- 
müller's stylistic judgment is now supported by the evidence 
that Plato was the philosopher's real name. The name Aristocles 
dates the epigram to a period after the fourth century and no 
&uthor ean be considered who does not date from the Alexandrian 
era when the legend of Plato's name arose or later.?9 

It now remains to examine the problem of how the epigram 
came to be considered as a part of a double epigram by the 
author of the source which served as the basis for Porphyry's 
life of Plato. The double-epigram seems to appear first in the 
fifth century during the Persian wars. The first example is the 
case of the cenotaph of those who fell at Marathon which was 
placed at Athens. On the base of the cenotaph, as reconstructed 
by Raubitschekj" two epigrams are inscribed: the first epigram 
referring to the battle of Marathon and the second epigram, 


34 Ibid, p. 148; Meineke's attempt (Historia Critica Comicorum 
Graecorum [Berlin, Reimer, 1839], I, p. 288) to see an allusion in the 
name 'ApicrvAAos (Aristophanes, He. 646, Pl. 315) to Plato is also 
dependent upon the legend of Plato's name. 

35 Stadtmiiller, op. eit. (see note 16 supra), p. xxvi. 

?* Although Bergk shows the untenability of Simmias’ authorship, 
he thinks that some pupil of Plato may have written the epigram 
(Bergk, op. cit. [see note 29 supra], p. 314). Osann thinks that the 
author of the epigram is Speusippus (op. cit. [see note 3 supra], p. 
307). Osann's view is open to the charge of contradiction. Though 
Speusippus may be the author of the second epigram he cannot also be 
the author of the first epigram, for he could not have called his master 
“Plato” on one side of the stele and * Aristocles " on the other. 

37 A, E, Raubitschek, “ Two monuments erected after the victory of 
Marathon," A.J. á., XLIV (1940), pp. 56-59; ci. ibid., pp. 483-484. 
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engraved later, to the fight in Phalerum. The practice is con- 
tinued in the case of the soldiers who fell at Potidaea in 432 
B. C., where “the metrical epitaph, inscribed as one continuous 
poem of twelve lines, is clearly composed of three four-lined 
epigrams, perhaps the three prize-winners in a competition.” ** 
The double epigram seems also to have been used in the case 
of individual persons, for we have two epigrams on a statue of 
Gorgias at Olympia,®® the inscription of which dates from the 
fourth century. But it is to be noted that this evidence applies 
only to a statue, or a publie monument. In Z.G., IT, 8, 2717 
(ca. fourth century) we have a double inscription for a grave 
stele. In the first epigram on the one side there is a general 
praise of the city and its men, in the second epigram on the 
other side an epigram on Aristocritus who fell in battle. In 
I.G., II, 8, 3620 we have a double epigram of the middle of the 
fourth century on one Dionysius who seems to have been given 
a public funeral. The practice of using double epigrams thus 
seems to have started in publie memorials and then spread to 
the tombs of distinguished citizens. The agglutinative inscrip- 
tions are the result of such a practice. In I.G., IL, 3, 3602 we 
see how the poet, wishing to show his skill, would write “two 
complete epigrams expressing the same ideas in almost the same 
language." +° 

The practice of double epigrams increases from the third cen- 
tury on, and inscriptions now are joined with the word 4AAo, 
as an inscription from Bithynia, dated to the third century B. C., 
Shows.) In this we have epigraphical evidence to show that 
Diogenes Laertius in connecting his inscriptions with dAdo fol- 
lowed epigraphical procedure. The increase of the double and 
triple inscriptions after the third century B.C. continues, and 
we find such evidence even contemporaneous with Diogenes 
Laertius.*? 


38 LG., I°, 045. M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 128. 

°° Geffcken, op. cit. (see note 32 supra), no. 120. 

4oF, A. Gragg, “ A Study of the Greek Epigram before 300 B.C.,” 
Proceedings of the Americam Academy of Arts and Sciences, XLVI 
(1910), No. 1, p. 7. 

*! Geffeken, op. cit. (see note 32 supra), no. 190; cf. I.G., XII, 5, 588; 
XIV, 1863b. 1 : 

**For double-epigrams cf. Kaibel, op. cit. (see note 31 supra), nos. 
243 (II. B. C.), 261 (II. B. C.), 462 (IL./TIT. A. D.), 889 (IV. A. D.). 
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That the biographical sources of the lives of philosophers and 
famous men were infected by this epigraphical practice is evi- 
dent not only from Diogenes Laertius but also from other 
biographical material, where the frequent occurrence of double 
and triple literary epigrams indicates that this was a common- 
place in Alexandrian and later biography. In the first place 
it is to be noticed that Sophocles is said to have had two epitaphs 
which are attributed in the Anthology to Simmias (VII, 21, 22) ; 
in the anonymous life of Plato ** it is said that Plato built the 
Academy near the cellar of Timon the misanthrope, whose grave, 
we are told, bore two epitaphs. The epigram of our inquiry 
must be understood in this context. Written in the Alexandrian 
era it passed into the sources of our lives of Plato along with 
Speusippus’ epigram; as it was a common practice to have two 
or more epigrams from the third century on for the same person, 
especially if he was famous or noted, double or triple literary 
epigrams (or mixed literary and inscriptional epigrams) became 
a feature of biographies where they were collected and so passed 
on to later compilers of biographies. Our epigram passed into 
the biographical sources of Plato’s life and was joined by other 
epigrams, as I have pointed out, at various intervals, 


III 


Is the second epigram the real epitaph of Plato or is it, like 
the first, a literary epigram that crept into the biographical 
sources of Plato's life? I believe that the Speusippus epigram 
bas the best claim of all the epigrams to be considered the 
genuine epitaph on Plato's grave in the Academy. That Plato’s 
grave contained only one epigram when it was set up is shown 
in the general practice of the time of engraving inscriptions only 
on the obverse side of the stele.** Plato's stele, as Weisshüupl 
has pointed out, was probably adorned at the top with an eagle, 
which figure gave the inspiration for the third epigram, and 


1? Vitarum, Scriptores Graeci Minores, ed. A. Westermann (Bruns- 
vigae, 1845), p. 393. 

** The inseribing of more than one epigram, as shown in the ease of 
the Marathon cenotaph, was not in front and back of the stele, but at 
the base on which were inscribed the names of the fallen. Z.G., II, 
3, 2717 cannot be cited as an example of a double epigram, one in front 
and another in back, as it is essentially a military inscription. 
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we have examples of such steles surviving.“ The ornament of 
the eagle on the obverse would make the front of the stele the 
only possible place for the inscription; furthermore any inscrip- 
tion on the reverse of the stele would be a later addition, and 
that the first epigram was not inscriptional was shown in the 
previous discussion. Furthermore, the engraving of two in- 
scriptions, one on one side containing the name of Plato, and 
the other on the other side containing the name Aristocles in- 
volves an impossible contradiction. The architectural epigraphy 
of grave-steles in the fourth century and the custom of a single 
inscription on the obverse side of private grave steles argue-for 
only one epitaph. When two epigrams appeared later in the 
biographical sources, two epitaphs were thought of, one on one 
side and the other on the back, as the Syriac life of Plato shows. 

Speusippus, the son of Plato’s sister Potone, is mentioned, 
along with six others, as Plato’s executor.*® "Tradition reports 
ihat Speusippus, as head of the school which Plato founded, set 
up statues of the Graces in the shrine of the Muses erected by 
Plato in the Academy.“ The setting up of statues in the shrine 
of the Muses is an indication which argues for the likelihood 
that Speusippus also set up Plato’s stele. Tradition ascribes to 
Speusippus the paying of honors to Plato at his death; we are 
told that he wrote Plato’s Funeral Feast **® and a Eulogy on 
Plato. Furthermore tradition tells us that Speusippus was a 
poet. Philostratus *® relates: Swevourrov ròv *AÜqvaiov otrw te 
Epacixpyparov yevéobar daciv, ws éri Tóy Kacdydpov ydpov és Maxe- 
Soviay kopácat rompara cvvÜÉvra kal Sypooig rail? bwip xpnuárov 
goa. If the only kernel of truth in this statement is that 
Speusippus wrote poetry, the ascription of the epigram to him 
is prima facie plausible. If the statement that Speusippus wrote 
poetry is connected with the statement that he wrote. Plato’s 


*5 Weisshüupl, op. cit. (see note 5 supra), p. 75; for the size, ornament 
of grave-reliefs, cf. A. Conze, Die Attischen Grabreliefs (Berlin, Spe- 
mann, 1893-1922), II, Sepulchral Monuments; A. Bruckner, Ornament 
und Formen der Attischen Grabstelen (Strassburg, Trübner, 1886); 
P. Gardner, Seulptured Tombs of Hellas (London, Macmillan, 1896). 

48 Diogenes Laertius, III, 43. 

*' Ibid., IV, 1. 

48 Ibid., III, 2; IV, 5. 

+ Philostratus, Vite Apollonii, I, 35, cited by Bergk, op. cit. (see 
note 29 supra), II, p. 330. 
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Funeral Feast and Eulogy, that he was Plato’s relative and 
executor, the tradition that he is the author of the epigram has 
cumulative probability in its favor, provided of course it can 
reasonably be shown that the epigram is inscriptional. 

The dating of epigrams by formulas which are found in in- 
scriptions (whose date is determined by an examination of the 
letters and other criteria) is the basis for the dating of our 
epigram. Speusippus’ epigram can be dated not only by the 
formulas in inscriptions, however, but also by those in literature 
contemporary with the inscriptions. The parallel existence of 
the ai/p vs. xX8óv formula of Speusippus’ epigram in literature 
and in epigraphy °° serves as the context in which we must study 
Speusippus' epigram. The fact that a certain formula appears 
in a certain period is an indication that the composition of 
epigrams is affected by a notion which has become popular. The 
formula in the Speusippus epigram is the crystallization of a 
popular view of the soul which is rooted in the philosophical 
views of the fifth century. The sentiment and style of epigrams 
in the fifth and fourth centuries, it has been observed," reflect 
the influence of philosophy, tragedy, and rhetoric. In the 
formula of the Speusippus epigram we see an antithesis which 
was first established in philosophy and then became the common 
property of tragedy and the epigram. The repetition of the 
formula in tragedy and by the writers of epigraphical epigrams 
is a regular phenomenon; and, if Speusippus uses a formula 
as the basis of his epigram, we must keep in mind both the Greek 
adherence to convention and the use of the convention in a 
new way. 

The formula as it first appears in epigraphy is found as part 
of the epigram on the Athenians killed at Potidaea in 432 B. C.: 


Aif?5o pèu povyds vreBéycaro cáp [ara Sè x6àv] 
ravde, TloredSaias 9' dupl ridas &A[0ev ].9? 


The history of the notion about the soul implied in this formula 
is essential if we are to see the different use that Speusippus 


"Yor inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries containing the 
same formula as does the epigram cf. I.G., I?, 945, Kaibel, op. cit. 
(seo note 42 supra), nos. 35, 35a, 41, 88, 56, 57. 

51 Gragg, op. cit. (see note 40 supra), p. 25. 

5° Tod, op. cit, (see note 38 supra), p. 127. 
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made of the traditional formula. The return of the body to the 
earth is a commonplace which finds expression 2s early as Homer, 
where the formula wi yata ka8éfa 9? is parallel to the oópa 
Karéxe, phrase of the uév portion of the formula. The 3é portion 
of the formula, however, does not find any counterpart in Homer, 
for whom the soul is a shade which returns to consciousness only 
if allowed to drink blood. This phase of the belief survives iry 
early Athens in the form of libations poured over the tomb, 
where the souls “hovered.” °* "Though these souls are repre- 
sented in Attic lecythi as winged figures the soul was chthonic 
and dwelt with the body in the grave.” 

With the fifth century, however, arises the notion that the soul 
of the dead returns to the air and the body to the earth. This 
notion is clearly the product of the cosmological theory of Pre- 
Socratic philosophy that the mveópara soar up into their element, 
the aifjp; the habitation of the soul is transferred from the earth 
to the air. Anaximenes is the first to develop this notion with 
his theory: “as our soul, which is air, holds us together, so do 
breath and air encompass the whole world." This “air” he 
considered as a god.* Diogenes of Apollonia revised and de- 
veloped this notion in Athens in the fifth century; he maintained 
that the primary substance was air and identified it with Mind 
(vovs).5* This doctrine played an influential part in the 
scientific background of fifth century thought. Plato in the 
Phaedo reveals that one of the things Socrates had studied in 
his youth was whether “ what we think with " was air. Aristo- 
phanes burlesqued Socrates in the Clouds," showing him aloft 
in a basket, seeking pure dry air for his thought. The dj- 
chotomy of body and soul being already associated with the 
cosmological polarity of Earth and Aether, the body upon death 
remained with the earth and the soul joined the Aether. This 
philosophical doctrine of Diogenes of Apollonia profoundly in- 


53 Homer, Iliad, XVI, 629. 

54 Cf. Phaedo 81 C-D. 

55 Of, E. Rohde, Psyche (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1925), 
p. 170; ef. J. Burnet, “ Socratic Doctrine of the Soul,” in Essays and 
Addresses (New York, Macmillan, 1930), p. 143. 

59 Cicero, N. D., I, 29. 

"J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy (London, Macmillan, 1928), I, p. 123. 

58 Thid., p. 123. 

5? Aristophanes, Nub. 228 f. 
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fluenced Euripides.° In Supplianis 553 we have the sentiment 
already crystallized into a formula: sveópa pév mpós olÜépa | rò 
cópa & és yaw; the chorus in the same play sings ai8jp eye 
ww Hôn, | wupds rerakóras awoüg (1140); Electra sends lamenta- 
tions to her father aifép’ és péyav (Electra 59); a dead man’s 
soul goes to the air mvp’ adels eis aifépa (frag. 971). 

In these passages we see how the philosophical theory per- 
meates common expression in the fifth century. The public 
expression of this sentiment in a public monument shows that 
the formula was no longer a philosophical doctrine but a part 
of the public religion. The notion, as it appears in Euripides 
and the Potidaea monument, is as much a development of popular 
belief as it is the expression of any particular philosophie doc- 
trine. As Rohde says: “from the beginning popular belief had 
regarded the psyche, which got its name from the air or breath, 
as closely akin to the winds, the mobile air and its spirits. It 
would not be difficult for the idea to arise that the soul, as soon 
as it was free to decide for itself what should become of it, 
should go to join the elemental spirits that are its kinsfolk.” ° 
The philosophic theory may be considered a parallel development 
of this popular belief which was crystallized into a formula on 
a public monument. As Rohde aptly explains the difference, 
“in such conceptions it is not always the imagination of the 
philosopher-poet that finds expression. On this subject it is 
accompanied or replaced by a more popular view that only dis- 
tantly resembles it, but which led to the same result.” © 

It is to be noted, however, in this formula, both as it appears 
in Euripides and in the Potidaea inscription, that it does not 
imply any doctrine of immortality. The formula connotes 
nothing more than the sentiment aptly expressed in the post- 
Platonic Aciochus 366 A: 4 yux tov oüpáviov mobe koi ovpdvXov 
aifépa. The departure of the soul to the air implies no im- 
mortality for the dead. In the Potidaea inscription only the 
monument (ojpa) is &ĝávarov, and in the expression of Eu- 


°° Rohde, op. cit. (see note 55 supra), pp. 436-437 and notes 144, 153- 
156 on chap, XII for detailed discussion of the influence of Diogenes of 
Apollonia on Euripides. 

*! Thid., p. 437. *? Ibid., p. 436. 

© For the emphasis on a monument’s permanence in inscriptions of. 
C. M. Bowra, Early Greek Elegists (Cambridge, Harvard Press, 1938), 
pp. 175-176. 
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ripides we have nothing more than a statement which means that 
the soul has returned to its appropriate element. The formula 
expresses nothing more than the fact that death is a separation, 
like that of the cosmological forces in Anaxagoras. This fact 
applies to all the evidence of the epigraphical formulas in the 
fifth and fourth centuries. 

When, however, we examine the formula as it is actually used , 
by Speusippus in his inscription we find a significant trans- 
formation. The poet does not slavishly copy the formula but 
adapts it to his purpose. Now it is a fact that tradition credits 
Speusippus with deifying Plato, with calling him the son of 
Apollo.“ The epigram embodies the notion that Speusippus and 
the Academy considered Plato divine. This divinity is expressed 
in the second part of the formula, where instead of the regular 
formula that his soul went into the air, the poet skilfully sub- 
stitutes for it yvy; © ioo0éov ráfw exe paxdpwr. The dwelling 
place of his soul is not mere aifyp; the poet reverts to the 
Homeric equivalent of ai&jp as the seat of the gods. The soul 
of Plato is among the immortal gods whose home is the air 
(Zeis aifép, vaiov).95 This substitution for aifépa of the phrase 
Táfw Éxev paxdpov is an artistic touch which adapts the formula 
to express the deifieation of Plato, who now ranks among the 
gods. 

The substitution in the formula of the dwelling place of the 
gods among whom Plato is now enrolled for the hackneyed aifépa 
not only raises the epigram from a commonplace inscription, 
but also introduces the notion of immortality which is lacking 
in the fifth century expressions of the formula.9? 

It is likely then that the epigram of Speusippus is epigraphic 
in character because it reflects the odpa-yvy7 formula which is 
significant in the thought of the fifth and fourth centuries. But 
Speusippus takes the formula and alters it skilfully to express 
deification and immortality, notions which are consonant with 
the tendencies ascribed to him by tradition. As a poet makes 
use of a traditional formula, so he accepts the odpa-yvy7 formula 
and adapts it so as to express the deification that he and the 


** Westermann, op. cit. (see note 43 supra), p. 383. 

*5 Homer, Iliad, II, 412; cf, Euripides, frag. 487: al@hp ofxnois Aiós; 
Epicharmus, frag. 205 (Kaibel). 

°° Ct. J. Burnet, op. cit. (see note 55 supra), pp. 126 ff. 
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Academy must have wished for their master at his death. Con- 
trasted with the other formulas it gains distinction by its terse 
expression of this notion of deification. But that it is an epi- 


: graphic formula becomes probable if it is compared with other 


e. 


uses of the formula in the fourth and succeeding centuries. The 
use of xéAwos to express the tenderness of mother earth, the 
emphatic position of the name IlAérevos at the end of the verse, 
the absence of enjambement, and economy of expression dis- 
tinguish the poem. Employing formulas which were the common 
property of the epigrammatic art of the fourth century Speu- 
sippus modified them and created a fitting and distinctive epi- 
gram to express the reverence the Academy had for its god-like 
master. 
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NOTES ON PAPYRI. 
1. P. bibl. univ. Giss., 50. 


In a recent publication of seven documents from Tebtunis? 
Miss Rosenberger has included as No. 50 a report from the 
sitologt of that village to the strategus of the Themistes and 
Polemon divisions of the Arsinoite nome. It purports to be an 
account of receipts on the second day of Phaophi in the year 
221 A.D., but the amounts were never entered. Between the 
body of the text and the closing date is a blank space sufficient 
for about fourteen lines of writing. More significant for Miss 
Rosenberger’s interpretation is the fact that the papyrus appears 
to have been discarded ; a wet sponge was drawn across the text, 
smearing but not obliterating it.2 The report was in effect can- 
celled, according to the view of the editor, because, except in 
unusual circumstances such as produced P. Tebt., II, 338, daily 
reports to the strategus did not come within the duties of a 
sitologus. 

It is true that the literature of the subject does not mention 
reports of one day’s receipts, although it has familiarized us with 
reports covering five days, ten days (the Egyptian week), one 
month, four months, and one year.* Nevertheless, a papyrus 
of the late second century A.D., P. Lond., II, 489, p. 91 
(Berichtigungsliste, I, 249) is just such a report as P. bibl. 
univ. Giss., 50 was meant to be. It is even simpler in expression 
and gives no hint of unusual circumstances. Since these papyri 
preserve a kind of sitologus report which is still unfamiliar 
to students of the subject, I reproduce their texts here for 
comparison. 


* Grete Rosenberger, Griechische Verwaltungsurkunden von Tebtunis 
aus dem Anfang des dritten Jahrhunderts n. Chr. (Mitteilungen aus 
der Papyrussammlung der Giessener Universitétsbibliothek, VI [Giessen, 
1939, “ Privatdruck, nicht im Buchhandel ”]). 

? Ibid., p. 29. i 

3 Ibid., p. 31. P. Tebt., ITI, ii, 837 (177 B. C.) is a report of one day's 
collections at Alabanthis, but the large amounts of grain received at that 
village by the orrodoyourres TÓ wept rods Ew TÓmovs orrixdy Epyacripiov 
suggest that the appearance of the sitologi at Alabanthis in the month 
of Pharmouthi was limited to a single day. 

4 P. Strassburg, I, p. 158; P. Theadelphia, p. 147; P. Berl. Leihgabe, 
p. 145; P. bibl. univ. Giss., VI, p. 31; P. Fouad, I, p. 148. 
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Giss. 
[Atpyrio Zepyrioro 76 | xal 
‘Eppyoia ovp (arnyd) "Apot(vot- 
Tov) | Genio Tov Kal oA (éuw- 
vos) pep ]i8(av) | mapa [A T3gy- 
AMe[v It] eA | eves xai peró- : 
xcs eee e id 
Terriyeys | éperpij8ngav ý- 
piv | vj B roS éyros pyòs | 
Sao. rod èveorõros | e (érovs) 
dad yevýpaTtos tov | SeAnAvO6- 
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Lond. 
*A[wodAdoviv(?)] orpla(rny6) 
*Apou(votrov) ] ‘HpaxAdi | [80v] 
peptà [ o ]« | mapa ‘Optwvos ’Ap- 
poviov k(al) | perdyov oro- 
A(éyov) Néarov | pep.erpijpe- 
ba TH & roð | [.... pòls 
TOU ÉycgTÓTOS | ...K(ol) [e 
kocTov] (érovs) AipgA(ov Kop- 
pl é8ou] | "Avrovetvov Xefaocov 
(mupo) (àpráßas) | "a 


vos 8 (érovs) pézpy | Snpooto Regnal year, month, and day 
évorő rèp | Terróveos 

(Space of ca. 14 lines) 
Regnal year, month, and day 


As one can judge from the original edition, the London 
papyrus is, if anything, in a worse state than the one at Giessen. 
Kenyon reports that “the exact year, as well as the name of the 
recipient of the certificate, is lost through the rubbing of the 
papyrus."* Was it also treated with a wet sponge? Was it dis- 
carded just like the Giessen papyrus? Probably not, since it 
differs in an important respect from the latter; it has the actual 
amount of grain received on the day in question. 

As the corrections recorded in the Berichtigungsliste and the 
Giessen text demonstrate; Kenyon mistook the nature of his 
document. It is not a * certificate” issued to a private person, 
but a report to the strategus on one day’s receipts. 

A third text of the same character is P. Aberdeen, 23 (171 
A. D.), in which sitologi announce to the strategus the collection 
of 20 artabas of wheat on the 28th of the month Hadrianus 
(— Choiak). The report was written on the same day. 


2. P. bibl. univ. Giss., 51. 


No. 51 in Miss Rosenberger’s little volume® is a regular 
monthly summary report from the sitologi of Tebtunis to the 
stralegus of the Themistes and Polemon divisions of the Arsinoite 
nome. It covers the month of Mechir in the year 222 A.D. Its 


5 P. Lond., II, p. 91. * See note 1 supra. 
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chief characteristic lies in its failure to report any receipis of 
grain for that month, presumably because there was none, while 
it does put on record a release of five artabas of wheat to a 
nauclerus attached to the grain administration of Alexandria. 

Since no grain was received in the granary during Mechir, it 
was sufficient to begin the report with a statement of the balance 
on hand from the preceding month, and for this purpose the 
body of the report is introduced, according to Miss Rosenberger’s 
reading, with the words evyrdéyp(ado) éxt rórov. It must be 
admitted, however, that even her careful note cannot justify this 
impossible phrase.” The papyrus must have eAvroyp (apyOyoav) 
ert tomy, i.e. éXovroyp(adriffyoav) krÀ., “ carried over as balance 
on hand."* It is a common practice in the monthly reports to 
give the balance from the preceding month and add to it the 
receipts of the current month. No. 49, e.g., has the phrase in 
the form edo (oypadybyoav) éri rórov (Col. III recto, 1; cf. V 
recto, 2). The same idea is expressed repeatedly in the sitologus 
reports published by Kalén? with the phrase éAouroypapyOyoay 91. 
ToU mpotépov pujvós.? No. 51 is different only in that there are 
no current credits to add to the balance of the preceding month. 
When the five artabas issued to the nauclerus are deducted from 
the balance of the preceding month, the balance carried over to 
the next month is described as Aoir (ai) éxt rór(wv) ..., oi x[ai] 
Aovroyp(adyeicar) els ròv é&5s pūva (15-17). 


3. P. Cairo Boak, 30. 


No. 30 in Professor Boak’s series of early Byzantine papyri ** 
contains two receipts for rent issued by Aurelia Ptolemas, a 
resident of Arsinoe, to Aurelius Isidorus, son of Ptolemaeus, 


T Ibid., p. 35, note 8. 

3$ On the common interchange of o. and v see Edwin Mayser, Grammatik 
der griech. Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit, I (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 1101. 

? Ture Kalén, Berliner Leihgabe griechischer Papyri (P. Berl. 
Leihgabe) (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1932, Filosof, Sprükv. och 
Hist. Vetensk., 1). 

10 The passages can be traced readily through the index provided by 
Kalén, ibid., s. v. Aorroypapéw. 

11 For similar phraseology see No. 49, III recto, 5; V recto, 6. 

12 A, E. R. Boak, “Early Byzantine Papyri from the Cairo Museum,” 
Études de Papyrologie, V (1939), pp. 114 ff. The present note on No. 30 
is published with the generous coóperation of the editor, Professor Boak. 
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who has leased land from her at Karanis. The earlier receipt, 
which dates in 314 A. D., is no less commonplace in its language 
than the later, which belongs in the following year, apart from a 
single phrase, Anpyooton|s 7]5s mobóoews (5-6). The editor has 
translated this phrase 1° with the words “ the lease having lapsed,” 
and so interprets it in his introduction.* In consequence, he 
is compelled to assume that “the lease must have been renewed, 
and since nothing is said of its having lapsed again we may 
assume that it was still in force when the second receipt was 
issued.” , 

The supposed participle mÀņpyooúonņs is of course an impossible 
form. Numerous other receipts show that a pause is required 
after wAnpyo = wAnpys, which is indeclinable and marks the rent 
as paid in full. We should render “I have received from you 
the rent . . ., nine artabas of wheat, in full.” In line 18 of 
the second receipt zAjpys is used in exactly this way, and the same 
usage occurs in P. Cairo Boak, 8, 10; 6, 7; 7, 8; 16, 12; and 
18, 9.15 

In No. 30 s«jpws stands on a line by itself. It remains to 
decide what is to be made of ovey[s 7]9s pucbdcews, which stands 
at the beginning of the following line. To regard the text as 
complete and equate ovens with otcys weights the copula with 
more meaning than it can bear. Doubtless the scribe has been 
guilty of an omission, and we should understand <xvplas 
peyovon[s v]üs mo86ocos,* “the lease remaining in force.” 7 
As a rule, the order of words is slightly different—pevovons xupias 
ris mobóoews, as in P. Mich., IIT, 195, 25 and 199, 25 f. The 
latter documents are also receipts for rent. The order of words, 
however, illustrated by the proposed reconstruction of P. Cairo 
Boak, 30 is equally good. P. Flor., 46 (= Mitteis, Chresto- 
mathie 185), 20 has xupiwy uevóvrov dy čyopev . . . dAAwY ypapqiirov.? 


18 Ibid., p. 117. 

14 Ibid., p. 114. 

15 For numerous other examples see F. Preisigke, Wörterbuch der 
griech. Papyrusurkunden, s. v. v Mjpys. 

1? This phraseology is standard in contracts; cf. Preisigke, Wörter- 
buch, s. v. uévo. 

+7 Professor Boak has been kind enough to reéxamine his photograph 
of the papyrus at my request and has assured me that his transcript 
faithfully represents the text of the papyrus. 

1? For the sake of clarity I omit the editorial punctuation. 
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4. P. Mich., Inv. 5766. 


Some time ago H. C. Youtie published this small roll, which 
records payments of various kinds made by a certain Satabous 
and three members of his household over a period of several 
years.? On, the verso of the roll are two receipts, of which the 
editio princeps raises a number of questions. In order to avoid 
explanations which would necessarily be involved and technical, 
the text is reproduced here. 


Col. II, verso. 
Hand 8 [(érovs) —— Abroxpdropos K ]qicapos N [épova Tpa—] 
[avos SeBacrod Tep|pavxot A [akucos] 
Xla[pfwo]$ 9( ) & Su (yéypade) Tlvebepós [rod Sara] Botro[s] 


ta (èp) 8[——]a? koga" rod abrod 8 (zrovs) Kapayið (os) épo(vpav) [£] 


(&povpsov) B. 
Col. VII, verso. 
Hand 9  (érovs) éBOópov Atroxpdropos Kalaapos 
Aopertavod XeflaoroU Teppavixod 
pn (vòs) Kawapetov x^ Siaye(ypddact) SaraBois 
Tlvejepóros kal IIvedepis vids kai 
Zapomüs Xapamáros twig Kapavi8(os) 
£vrgpàs <<Kapavi8os>> rot atrov & (érovs) 
9pox (pàs) wévre, (ylvovrar) (Spaxpat) e. Káor(wp) seon (pelwpa). 


Lines 1 and 2 of Col. II, verso, identify the emperor by whom 
the receipt is dated as Trajan and the phrase rov airov 9 (érovs), 
introduced with some reservation into line 4,?? would fix the date 
in 100/101 A.D. This, however, is inconsistent with the sup- 
posed use of Iia[pfwo]$ in line 3, since Trajan did not acquire 
the title Parthicus until 116 A. D.” 

The most serious defect in Youtie’s text is to be found in line 
4, where the payment is said to be tr(ép) 8[-—]a? xoga". The 


2 H, C. Youtie, * Family evrrá£zutoy Records from Karanis," Aegyptus, 
XIII (1933), pp. 569-579. 

20 Ibid., p. 578, note 4. 

21 René Cagnat, Cours d'épigraphie latine (Paris, 1914), p. 193, note 
2, observes that a few inscriptions use the title as early as 114, but in 
Egypt there is no evidence for it before 116. Preisigke, Würterbuch, 
III, p. 48, 1. 27, dates P. Osy., XII, 1454, in 101/2, but that text really 
belongs to the 20th year of Trajan. 
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editor's note advances the more than doubtful view that this text 
may be the remains of $-(ip) 8[pláo(oecfa)) kopár (wv), which 
would be a charge for the protection of crops against crows. 
Naturally no student of Egyptian taxation has aecepted this 
suggestion. À. C. Johnson writes that * the nature of the charge 
is unknown,” ?? while S. L. Wallace records the reading and the 
. proposed expansion among the uncertain or unexplained taxes.?* 

Finally, the amount of the payment appears not to be given in 
the receipt on Col. II, verso, and Youtie therefore supposed that 
the text was incomplete. The new readings, which have been 
obtained by Pearl, will be seen to eliminate this erroneous 
conclusion. 

On Col. VII, verso, is a receipt for payment of the beer tax. 
The text of lines 5-6 presents a useless repetition of KapaviSos in 
the phrase bwip Kapavid(os) furnpas ((Kapavíóos»», where one 
might suspect the presence of tmp Kapavid(os) furypas kar’ dvdpa 
or even imp kar’ av8(pa) furnpas Kapavisos. 

A reéxamination of the papyrus has resolved most of these 
difficulties. The new text of Col. II, verso, is given here as a 
prelude to discussion. 


Hand 8 [(érovs) . Abrokpáropos K]gfcapos N[épova Tpa-] 
[tavod XeBaorot Tep|pavxod . [+ 8] 
Ta[3-4].. G Sia(yéypade) Ylvejepós [o9] Sarafovro[s] 
ir (3p) 9[p]ay (parnylas) kai cax(xyylas) rov airod . (érous) 
SE 1.) gollas) xG) dpo(epiv) [E]; 
5 (dpoupav) B. 


In line 4, & is infinitely superior to 8 as a reading of the 
number of the year, but y is also possible. At any rate, 
whether the old or the new reading be in question, Youtie's 
Tia[p@xo]é in line 8 must be abandoned since that title was 
not in general use before 116. In its place we have looked 
for the name of a month. While the traces after Ha[ appear 


224, C. Johnson, Roman Egypt io the Reign of Diocletian (An 
Economie Survey of Ancient Rome, II, ed. by Tenney Frank [Baltimore, 
1936]), p. 556. 

28. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian 
(Princeton Univ. Sludies in Papyrology, No. 2, ed. by A. C. Johnson 
[Princeton, 1938]), p. 354. 

?* Youtie, op. cit., pp. 572, 578 (notes 4-5). 

25 See note 21 supra. 
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not to justify Ila[ppov]0, S, the shorter Ha[s]y G does not 
fill the space. Only Ha[xoó]v (& is left as a possibility, and if 
the maximum space is allowed for each letter, the restoration 
fits the lacuna and the dotted letters can be reconciled reasonably 
well with the remnants of ink on the papyrus. 

With the rejection of Mal p@xo]é the justification for reading 
A(axexov) at the end of line 2 is removed." The traces are* 
very slight, and if the letter was 8, the bottom stroke is entirely 
gone. What remains may equally well be part of p, and this 
suggests u[xvós, an ideal conclusion of line 2 since line 3 now 
begins with the name of a month. 

The new reading of line 4 reveals the charges as paid for 
dragmategia and saccegia, fees levied for the transport of sheaves 
from the fields to the threshing floor and sacks of grain from 
the threshing floor to the granary.** Contrary to Youtie’s 
original view that the receipt was left incomplete,” we now see 
that the amount of the payment was not entered because it was 
unnecessary. The phrase ta(tp) ápo(vpóv) [8], (dépovpdv) B 
shows that the charges were assessed on two arouras of govern- 
ment land cultivated by Pnepheros.2° The dragmategia and 
saccegia were regularly assessed on the basis of acreage.?! Hence, 
the statement that the payment was made on two arouras was 
sufficient, and the actual amount of the payment in grain or 
money was not essential. 

The editio princeps of Col. VII, verso, is reliable except in 
lines & and 6. The new reading of 5 replaces Kapavi8(os) with 
xar dv8(pa), and thus we are enabled to retain Kapavidos in 6. 
The text of these lines now runs as follows: 


Sapards Xapomüros Vmrip kar dvd(pa) 
£vrgpàs Kapaví8os rot abrot £ (érovs) 


Because the three men to whom the receipt was issued made a 
payment for the beer tax, Youtie supposed that they must have 


26 For YI[apuoU6: as a variant of Sapuov see Preisigke, Wörterbuch, 
IIl, p. 8, s. v. Dappovs. 

at Youtie, op. cit., p. 578, note 2. 

?* Wallace, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 29 See note 24 supra. 

se Johnson, op. cit., p. 556, had already recognized that the tax in the 
Michigan papyrus was assessed at a fixed rate per aroura. 

31 Michael Rostowzew, Archiv für Papyrusforschung, III (1906), p. 
215; Kalén, P. Berl. Leihgabe, p. 111; Wallace, op. cit., p. 34. 
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been brewers. This assumption is based on an identification of 
ihe furnpd and the charge on fvrowowa, but the factors which 
determined liability to the furnpa kar’ åvðpa remain obscure. So 
far as our present knowledge goes, Satabous and his associates 
are as likely to have been consumers as producers, and to be 
paying the fvrgpà kar dy8pa without being brewers at all. In 

„the Ptolemaic period the {urnpai kar’ dv8pa seemingly was col- 
lected as a true consumers’ tax in a system of monopoly control 
of industry, but current opinion holds that the same tax in the 
Roman period was probably assessed on each household in the 
manner of a capitation tax in order to avoid loss of revenue from 
home brewing.?? 


5. P. Groningen, "T. 


The University of Groningen possesses a small collection of 
papyri, the more important of which have been edited by Profes- 
sor Roos.** Of these, No. 7 is a fragmentary roll of payments 
by a certain Eudaemon, son of Hermes, to the account of an 
unidentified tax. In order to restrict discussion of the text to 
essentials, we give Roos’ text at this point.*+ 


Si ]ypaje Ei8atpov ‘Eppot 
Papevo) Opax(pàs) Sex Ja &&, (yivovrar) (paypal) (&, Bappot (0) Spa (xpàs) 
ókró, (yiv.) (8p.) 7, YIaxóv ]àAXas 8pax(pàs) réccapes, (ytv.) (8p.) km. 
verpa.]k [voxiMos] Siaxecias txoor ókró, (yiv.) (8p.) Aoxn 
]. (8p-) 48 &yp(adov) 8pax(pàs) réccapes, (ylv.) 
(8p.) A, "Emel Ky 
]....)9xró, (yiv.) (8p.) s. 


22 Ulrich Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I (Leipzig-Berlin, 1899), pp. 
369-373; Theodor Reil, Beiträge zur Kenntniss des Gewerbes im 
hellenist, Ägypten (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 167-169; Johnson, op. cit., pp. 
327, 563 f.; Wallace, op. cit., p. 187; Leiv Amundsen, O. Oslo, 12, com- 
mentary; Claire Préaux, L'Économie royale des Lagides (Brussels, 
1939), p. 157. 

33 A, G. Roos, Papyri Groninganae. Griechische Papyri der Uni- 
versitétsbibliothek zw Groningen nebst zwei Papyri der Universitäts- 
bibliothek zu Amsterdam (Verhandelingen der koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdecling Letterkunde, nieuwe Reeks, 
Decl XXXII, No. 4 [Amsterdam, 1933]). 

?* Out of respect for the non-specialist reader as much as for typo- 
graphical convenience, symbols retained by Roos in his printed text are 
here represented by their obvious resolutions. This expansion of the 
lext has made it impossible to reproduce, as Roos has done, the vertical 
straighiness of the break on the left side. 
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The juxtaposition of relatively small sums like 4, 8, 12, 16, 
and 28 dr. (Il. 2, 3, 5, 6) and the disproportionately large sum 
of 4228 dr. (1. 4) is very strange.*® Equally striking is £yp(adov) 
in line 5, which is surely meaningless in this context. Our 
revised text, based on the photographie facsimile on Plate II of 
Roos’ edition, removes these difficulties. 


[ date *9 &]éypae EvSaipov ‘Eppot : 
[ taz 9pax(pàs) Séxla č, (yéivovra) (8paxpal) iS, Bap (poth) 
KG" Spay (pàs) 


[ikooi®® réosoapes,® óôu(oiws)] dAAas Spax(pàs) Técoapes, (yév.) (8p.) 
40 


Ky, 
[ date * Spalx (nas) [rlécoapes 9BoAovs txoor éxrd, (ytv.) 
(8p-) 8 (6B) v 
5 [ date amount ]-? (8p.) 48, K) 8pax(pàs) réccapes, (ylv.) 
(8p.) 8, "Exel ky 
[ amount date ] 8pax(pàs) óxvó, (ytv.) (8p.) 7. 


From the large sum which he read in line 4 Hoos concluded 
that this text gave information concerning the payments of a 
number of persons. In fact it is simply a receipt in which is 
recorded a series of partial payments by Eudaemon, son of 
Hermes. The total of the preserved payments is approximately 
76 dr., but the record of one payment is lost at the beginning of 
line 6. The total, then, was at least 80 dr. Payments attain- 
ing so high a figure naturally suggest some type of xepoevá&uov, 
or trade tax.** The name of the tax, however, is lost. 


3 In 1, 5 also Roos prints A as if for 4000, but since this is equated 
with ópax(uàs) réecapes, it is probably a typographical error. 

36 The suggested distribution of the lost elements in the lacunae follows 
the general plan of Fayüm receipts. Cf., e. g, P. Fayüm, 45. 

87 G is very doubtful. 35 For the spelling see xoc: in l. 4. 

39 For -es as an accusative ending see réocapes in Il. 3 and 5. 

40 With the use of óuoíes &XXas and the drawing of a single total for 
the two preceding instalments, ef. P. Aberdeen, 27, 18-21. 

41 Measured by the restoration in 1. 3, the space is rather long for 
Ilaxórv or Ha»: followed by the number of a day. Hither the name of 
the month was broadly written or 6u(ofws) was not used in 1. 3. 

*? Spay (uàs) dbdexa,] (yévovrat) (8paxual) iB is expected, but we have 
not been able to reconcile the writing with the symbol for yivoyra: or 
with a combination of a plus the symbol. 

48 The sums preserved are expressed in terms of tetradrachms, 

44 Wallace, op. cit., chap. XII, especially pp. 196, 212. 
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The papyrus tells us very little in its present state, but the 
recovery of the lost portion ** would provide the name of the tax 
and give value to its information regarding the annual rate of 
payment. If and when the missing fragment is found, our 
improved text ought to facilitate the work of the editor in identi- 
fying it with P. Groningen, 7. 


6. P. Groningen, 9. 


No. 2 in the volume of papyri edited by Roos 9 is a sopeía 
mpos émiokejw áflpóxov yğs, a summary record prepared in con- 
nection with the annual inspection of uninundated land. The 
writer of the report is the amphodogrammateus of Bacchias and 
Hephaistias and of the plain of Herakleia. The surviving frag- 
ment, a portion of one column, concerns only Bacchias. 

In Roos’ transcript the area of crown and temple land plus the 
estate of Philodamus is 70,600 79/128 arouras. Of this total, 
crown land alone comprises 30,461 1/64 arouras.*® These figures 
are astonishing when compared with the known areas of other 
villages in the Fayüm and elsewhere,*? for the average village 
seldom controls more than 5000 arouras.? Furthermore, a 
village of such extent is not compatible with the 180,000 arouras 
given by P. Petrie, III, 75 as the area of an entire nomarchy or 


55 The left edge of the surviving fragment is so straight as to give the 
impression that the break is recent; but a photograph, of course, does 
not provide a reliable basis for a judgment of this kind. 

48 See note 33 supra. 

47 Roos, op. cit., pp. 3 f., sketches briefly the place of the wopefa in the 
System of inspection and verification of uninundated land. Cf. L. Mitteis 
and U. Wilcken, Grundzüge u. Chrestomathie d. Papyruskunde, I, ii, No. 
236, introd.; A. Déléage, “Les cadastres antiques jusqu'à Dioclétien," 
Études de papyrologie, II (1934), pp. 115 ff. 

48 With Roos’ text cf. his remarks, ibid., p. 6. 

*? Fayüm: Ptolemais Nea 3924 1/16 ar. P. Bouriant, p. 141; Hiera 
Nesos 4061 23/32 ar., ibid.; Kerkeosiris 4700 ar., P. Tebtunis, I, 60, 3; 
Theadelphia 5283 49/64 ar. plus usiac land of unknown area, P. Berl. 
Leihgabe, p. 112. Apollonopolite nome: Naboó 7075 19/32 ar., P. Giessen, 
III, p. 30. 

50 Tt is interesting to note that the total area of the five localities 
within the jurisdiction of the xweuoypauuarcis ‘Tepds kal dXX kwuðr— 
Hiera Nesos, the drymos of H. N., the drymos of Kerkeésis, Ptolemais 
Nea, and the cpoikion of Perkeésis—was only 12,457 51/64 ar. (P. 
Bouriant, p. 141). 
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meris of the Arsinoite nome in the third century B.C." Of 
several scholars who have commented on this papyrus, only Karl 
Schmidt perceived this diffieulty and attempted to surmount it 
with a new reading of the numerals? The amounts that he 
proposed to substitute are one-sixth as large as those read by 
Roos, but an examination of the plate which accompanies Roos’ 
edition has shown that not even these are acceptable. J 

We present a revision of the text made from the photographic 
facsimile. The first five lines are accurately transcribed by 
Roos and are not reproduced here. For the significant differences 
from Roog text in lines 7-9, apart from the numerals, the reader 
may consult the footnotes. In lines 10 ff. the readings are so 
greatly changed that citation of the original edition serves no 
useful purpose. 


6 BaxyidSos x (dpys) 


10 


fecu (uis) yijs kal tis dA (Ans) tis & ékdo(píois) aiv iepa(rixqs) * 
kal @:¢Ao>8 (aptavys) 9* 
oboí(as) (dpovpar) "By (jjuov) (& AB £8 pry dy 
Baoi (wcs) yijs (dpovpar) 'Avéð £8' dy 10 ... °° dy(&) (avpod åpráßas) 
8 (véraprov) Kò v kpi— 
8[5s] . °° (réraprov) y i8 v (dpovpar) v[...]., àv(à) (mvpov åpráßas) 
€ $x yv kp (ïs) ópo[t(os)] 
(dpovpar) x, dv(&) (avpot dprdBas) 8 .. m «p[i95s] .....:.., 
áv(à) (avpod dpraéBas) 
kpbs Gpol(ws) (dpovpat) vuß ...[.], dv(&) (avpod àpráBas) y Kò ux 
Kp..-L..] 
(dpovpar) wa (réraprov) iS £8, àv(à) (mvpov ádpráBas) y (réraprov) e 
sp[....] (poupa?) v. - 4 Lohn, (3) (vpet 
ápráflas) e ý 
51 Michael Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in the Third Century B.C. 
(Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 6 [Madison, 
1922]), pp. 155f.; Michael Schnebel, Landwirtschaft im  hellenist. 
Aegypten (Miinch. Beitr. z. Papyrusf. u. antik. Rechtsgesch., VII 
[ Munich, 1925]), p. 95. 
52 Góttingische gelehrie Anzeigen, CXCVII (1935), p. 312. 
53 Ibid. Roos has rs» civ éxe((vm) ...... 
54 Roos has xal e@id{ ). With our reading cf. P. Bouriant, 42, 6-7. 
*5 Roos has rà kar. ..5 Schmidt rò xa6év. An expression describing the 
itemization which follows is required, but we are unable to support 


either Roos or Schmidt. 
ëe The remnant may belong to G or to an artaba sign. 
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xpi8& (2s) ópot(us) (dpovpa) a (Jjuov) AB, &y(à) pog ápráflas) 
(dpovpas) e, ày(à) [..... ] ERN , 
kaap...” (dpovpar) xy (puru ?) (réraprov ?) 9 pry, ..[ 


n pré (réraprov) « &, dy(&) (mvpo? dprdBas) (ňpov ?) pn T Tg... 


++ D+] (dpoupat) va, av. ..[ 


This report in conformity with its title, mopela mpòs éxicxajw 
&Bpóxov yas (1.3), covers 2600 79/128 arouras of land which 
have not enjoyed the benefits of the annual inundation. Of 
these, 1464 1/64 arouras are designated as crown land and are 
subdivided into rent groups. 'The Groningen papyrus does not 
repeat the word dBpoxyos where it might be expected before the 
total in line 8, but the parallel document, P. bibl. univ. Giss., 52, 
not only uses the same title, wopeia mpòs émíckejw åßpóxov ys 
(1. 8), but also repeats the significant word before the total area 
in line 6. Another difference is more striking. Whereas the 
Giessen text appears to get under way with a statement of the 
total area of uninundated land at Tebtunis, P. Groningen, 2 in 
its present fragmentary state reports only that which is crown 
land or is associated administratively with crown land. Such 
information as subsequent columns may have contained regard- 
ing other categories, e. g., wpocodiy, wry, and the oboía, 

` is lost to us. 


v. P.8. A. Athen., 51. 


In a large volume of papyri published in a luxurious form and 
with excellent taste under the auspices of the Academy of Science 
of Athens, Professor Petropoulos has included a number of 
texts which are of interest to the student of Egyptian taxation. 
Of these, No. 51 has on its recto a series of three columns cover- 
ing the payments of a certain Mystharion for syntavimon of the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth years of Vespasian. 

Col. III as it now stands in the editor’s transcript raises a 
problem. In the lacuna at the end of line 21 the editor has 
restored a payment of 12 drachmas, thus bringing the total for 
the year at that point to 44 drachmas. Line 22 begins with a 


*' Roos reads karoge. 

5 T, A, Ierpérovhos, MASON Tis (v 'AOjpais ’Apxatodoyixns "Eratpeías 
(Papyri Societatis Archaeologicae Atheniensis) (Upayuareiac Ts ' Akab- 
plas "A@nvav, I [év 'A65va«, 1039]). 


4 


s 
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payment of 6 drachmas 5 obols, and this is followed by two 
instalments which yield a total of 12 drachmas.5 Since 44 
drachmas with or without an extra 6 chalkoi is the normal annual 
rate of syntaximon in the Fayüm,9? the editor is rightly puzzled 
by the additional payments! The clue to the difficulty lies in 
the coincidence of amount between the restoration in line 21 and 
the last two instalments; both are 12 draehmas. In the printed, 
text the restoration is immediately followed by a payment of 
6 drachmas 5 obols, but a glance at Plate XVIII at the end of 
the volume leaves no doubt that the amount is 6 drachmas 4 
obols, which is the normal rate of dike tax. If the editors 
restoration is expunged and xwpartxot substituted, Col. III pre- 
senis no novelties. In the course of the year, according io this 
receipt, Mystharion paid 44 dr. for syntazimon and 6 dr. 4 ob. 
for the dike tax. Lines 21-23 run as follows in the revised 
text: 9? 


T'epp. (aviketov) . € (Spaxpas) ókróu, y(ivovrar) (Spaxpal) ý, Xaov. . £- 
[xoparexod | 

roi ajos (Érovs) (Spaxuàs) t£ (rerpdBodov), y(ivovrar) (Spaxpat) S 
(rerpdBodrov), [’E]aeid . 8 [(Spaxpas) dxrdu,] 

y(tvovrat) (Bpaxpal) 4, "Exe . te (Spaxuàs) vécca[p]es, y(tvovrat) 
(8paxpat) 8. 

Col. II, 8-14, records the payment in six instalments of 44 dr. 
for syntazimon,®* and in line 15, according to the printed text, 
Mystharion is credited with payment of a fourth share of the 
dike tax. Study of Plate XVIII, however, has revealed that 
the true text is not concerned with dike tax at all. Lines 14-15 
are to be read thus: 


[y (&vovrac). (8paxpa2)] 8’, "Eme . B^ (Spaxuàs) órrón, y (fvovrac) 
(8paxpal) 7, Katoapelov 
.. A7 (FwBérvov)  (SiyoAkov) , tx(xps) pla (dBordgs eis). 


5? Of. the table of payments compiled by Petropoulos, ibid., p. 374. 

9*9 Cf. the excellent summary of the evidence by Petropoulos, who also 
gives the pertinent references, ibid., pp. 373, 375 f. 

9: Ibid., p. 376. 52 Wallace, op. cit., pp. 140 f. 

93 A few minor corrections are included without comment. The right 
ends of the lines cannot be checked on the plate; it is evident that a 
small piece of papyrus was lost after the editor’s transcript was made 
and before the photograph was taken. 

* See note 59 supra. 55 Cf. YIerpómovAos, op. cit., p. 376. 
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Mystharion, then, paid 44 dr. 6 ch. for syntavimon ** and 1 dr. 
1 ob. for the pig tax *' in the ninth year. 

Col. I records a total of 44 dr. for syntaximon,® but at the 
beginning of line 5 there appears to be a superfluous entry tran- 
scribed by the editor as $.[...]& à. Here again the published 
photograph exhibits the usual payment for the pig tax. Follow- 
ing the lacuna, pia (of foAós es) can be read with certainty. If 
the line really begins with $, as it seems to, the payment for 
the pig tax was made on a date in Pappot, subsequent to the date 
of the preceding payment.9? 

The foregoing discussion necessitates certain changes in the 
table of payments which Petropoulos provides on p. 374. In the 
receipt of the eighth year of Vespasian, the new reading credits 
Mystharion with 44 dr. for syntaximon and 1 dr. 1 ob. for the pig 
tax; in the ninth year, with 44 dr. 6 ch. for syntazimon and 1 dr. 
1 ob. for the pig tax; in the tenth year, with 44 dr. for syntawi- 
mon and 6 dr. 4 ob. for the dike tax. 

Comparison of the editor’s transcript with the plate reveals a 
number of minor errors,” but these do not affect the bearing 
of the receipts. Attention may be called, however, to Col. ITT, 
20, where pera Aó(yov) . [(8paxpàs) réoolapes is not acceptable. 
The symbol for drachma stands just to the left of the lacuna, 
and a date precedes it. Before that there is no clear formation 
of letters. A faithful transcript would be ..( ) y^ (8pexuàs) 
[éco apes; the number of the day may be A rather than y. 


HERBERT C. Youre. 


University OF MICHIGAN. Onsawus M. PEARL. 


°° See note 60 supra. ° Wallace, op. cit., p. 144. ° Sce note 59 supra. 

*°The date of the preceding payment is given by the editor as 
Sapuo(001) xe, but the number of the day is not correct. The name of 
the month is followed by us, which is surely part of the abbreviation w!, 
as in line 6, probably to be interpreted p(er& Aóyov). The editor deals 
briefly with the abbreviation on p. 378, but the best treatment of the 
subject to date is by Westermann and Keyes in P. Columbia, II, pp. 42- 
56. After the mutilated abbreviation stands an even more mutilated 
numeral, the number of the day, for which we hesitate to venture a 
guess from the photograph. 

7 B. g., at the beginning of Cols. I and II the editor places both the 
angular symbol for Érovs and the word trovs itself. This is clearly a 
misunderstanding of the large, ornamental epsilon which is frequently 
used at the beginning of a text. Cf. Plates XIT and XIX in the same 
volume. 


. A NEW PROGRAM FOR THE TEACHING OF LITERARY 


HISTORY. 


To Paul Friedlander on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday: 
March 21, 1942. 


A book of good will and noble intent has appeared * which is. 


` intended to reform the teaching of literary history in American 


colleges and universities. The importance and sincerity of pur- 
pose of this book make “a mere review ” of it inappropriate, and 
I have been asked instead to present in the form of an article my 


: reflections on the questions which it raises. I submit these reflec- 
- tions particularly to scholars in classical philology, since this is 
- the oldest and most matured of the various branches of philology, 
: and this I do with the greater pleasure, since it affords me the 


opportunity of dedicating this paper to one who is a past master 
in the interpretation of ancient texts, who knows the secret of 
weaving together into an artistic tissue, itself comparable to the 


` works of art on which he comments, the many threads of his 


immense learning, whether this be of a literary, historical, 


. archaeological, or philosophical nature. 


In this book which I wish to discuss, there has been worked 


- out, by philologians who are also Pidpovco, a “rationale” of 


literary scholarship intended as a reform program of a human- 
istic type for American university graduate work in philology. 
Pointing out, sometimes in scorching terms, the deficiencies of 


. existent practice, the authors outline an ideal of philological 


- training, in which all five collaborators basically agree, though 
- the-emphasis of each may vary in the details. In the opinion 


* Norman Foerster, John C. MeGalliard, René Wellek, Austin Warren, 


^ Wilbur L. Schramm, Literary Scholarship, its Aims and Methods. 


Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. viii 
+ 269. 
1In view of the essential unity of their aims it would be unfair to 


. dwell on certain contradictions between the collaborators—such as the 


puristie approach of Wellek, on the one hand, who fears that in 
accepting subjeets of Kulturgeschichte as contributions to literary his- 


- tory “the study of everything connected with the history of civilization 


may crowd out strictly literary studies" (p.109), and the more eclectic 
attitude of Warren, on the other, who is more liberal in delimiting the 
field of literary criticism: “ There is, one is tempted to say, no kind of 


` learning a critic cannot use if his learning does not overbalance his 
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of this group, combined instruction in language, literary history, . 
literary criticism, and creative writing (the last two of which, . 
according to our authors, are new additions to the current cur-- 
riculum) is the sine qua non program from which no single unit 
can be omitted without causing the collapse of the whole. . 
Norman Foerster outlines the “programmatic” program, and ' 
. the four subsequent articles are devoted to working out in more : 
detail the four branches of this teaching. 

Of the two new disciplines to be included in this program, . 
everyone must welcome the acceptance of literary criticism on: 
an equal level with literary history: literary scholarship, con- 
ceived only historico-relatively and involving no application of ' 
canons of taste, becomes nonsensical (in Germany the adoption : 
of the more comprehensive term Literaturwissenschaft in the 
place of the former Literaturgeschichte testifies to the same trend ' 
of thought). As for creative writing, the inclusion of such a 


e 


subject within literary scholarship must appear surprising to any ` 
educator of philologists versed in the academic procedure of ' 


other countries, where such a practice is unknown, save in: 
Catholic theological faculties. In view of the present situation 
.of Ameriean education, it may indeed be a sound policy for the 
colleges to repair the damage wrought by the criminal neglect ` 


in high schools of the art of composition. But I am puzzled by ` 
the proposal to install, on the same level with the three disci- - 


plines of language, literary history, and literary criticism, a ' 


pedagogical device intended to stimulate the study and under- - 


standing of these disciplines; in this way the authors disregard ' 


the clear-cut distinction that has always existed between fields - 


and methods, between scholarship and applied science—between 
the inerease of knowledge which is the millennial purpose of the 
universitas litterarum, and training of skills which belongs to 


the technical schools and “academies.” There is, of course, no ' 


limit to the number of incidental training courses which, depend- 


taste and his judgment"; it would be petty chicanery also to emphasize 
that McGalliard’s article on “language” is more a factual picture of 
the situation of today in linguisties (coupled with exhortation to the 
literary scholar to interest himself in such studies) than a plan for the 
future of teaching and research in linguistics, whercas the other collabo- 
rators deal more with the future they envisage than with the present 
away from which they want to move. 
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ing on individual, social, local, and national needs, might be 
profitably included in a philological program; and I could 
imagine, in the situation of today, still other obligations equally 
important for the young philologist—for example, a convivium 
with selected representatives of various nationalities: if students 
in Romance were given the opportunity of mingling with young 
French, Italian, Spanish intellectuals, they would not. only 
manage to learn the foreign languages in a less pitiful way than 
through the teaching administered by half-prepared graduates, 
but they would also become imbued with the spirit and the civili- 
zation of other countries (and some of this same polyglotism 
would do no harm to students in English, who should see their 
own literature and civilization in its proper relation, and rela- 
tivity, to other literatures and civilizations). Yet I would not 
pretend that “ contact with foreigners ” should be included on an 
equal level with the discipline of the curriculum of the American 
university. The program of the University should be a supra- 
temporal (as it generally is a supra-national) one: it should not 
be dependent on the particular oscillations of the educational 
situation at any one time; the University program should be 
and remain “ eternal? ?— whereas in the methods of teaching it 
is fitting that there be the continual flux and reflux of life. 
Furthermore, in spite of the alluring colors with which 
Schramm depicts the convivium. of philologists and writers as 
another Abbaye de Théléme or Pontigny, I wonder if the blur- 
ring of the lines of demarcation between philologist and writer 
(poet) would not in the end lead to a confusion of the different 
training to which the two groups must be subjected. Whereas 
the poet uses books (and life) as stimulants in order to express 
himself overtly, directly, there is a latent lyricism in the scholar: 
the scholar in philology, it seems to me, is a man given to con- 


2 The authors have little to say about the fact that, of this eternal 
program of an ideal University, the unifying centre today is missing: 
in the past it was philosophy which served as the unifying factor among 
the different sciences. A vestige of this situation remains to us in the 
(anachronistic) term “ Faculty of Philosophy ”—but this today is only 
so many words. Our authors definitely see unification more in the poetic 
than in the philosophic; but should there not be a deeper pondering of 
the relationship of the two, to the end that the poetic would unify 
literary scholarship, but literary scholarship, together with other 
sciences, should be grouped around philosophy? 
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cealing his enthusiasms and his beliefs behind scholarly material ; 
with dignified modesty, elusive reserve, and the essential chastity 
of the “ philological poet" he rejects the directly lyrical way of 
expressing his emotions, interposing between himself and his 
reader the weight of his materials. He is the opposite of the 
pure poet who “ gives to airy nothing / A local habitation and a 
name”; he extracts the “airy nothings” of general ideas from 
local (and temporal) data. While the great philologist is surely 
not a man “with loads of learned lumber in his head,” still he 
has need of “loads of learned lumber ”—over which his soul 
must triumph. And the encouragement of this “indirect 
lyricism,” of which all the great philologists have been possessed 
(Jakob Grimm, Gaston Paris, Menéndez Pidal) calls for a 
training different from that which is essential to the “ poet.” ? 

Moreover, as concerns the proper training for the true poet: 
perhaps an officially enjoined poetic program is not really de- 
sirable. The poetic behavior must perhaps ever be a reaction of 
protest against the world—a world ever led by utilitarian 
motives: the situation of the young poet, forced to leave college 
because there is no place for him there, though pathetic whenever 
it happens (and how often has it not happened in all countries !), 
is, after all, salutary for the poet and, by ricochet, for society. 
The poetic soul, invited out of the dens of rebellion and con- 
spiracy and officially installed in the seat of power, is sometimes 
a pitiful sight (Croce as an Italian minister of instruction!). 

Thus I could wish that the program of our authors had more 
clearly drawn the necessary distinctions between (a) methods 
and fields, (b) the training of the poet and of the philologian. 
But, as regards the essential aim of their program, the proposal 
of our authors for the education of a certain type of humanist 


3? Sainte-Beuve has spoken of the literary critic as a man who wants to 
“exhaler avec détour une poésie cachée": 

C'est une erreur de croire que la poésie ne doive se produire que 
directement . .. Le poéte, sous le critique, se retrouve et ne fait 
qu'un avec lui par l'esprit et la vie . . . cette intelligence secréte 
et sentie, . . . cet art particulier dont la sobre magie se dissimule à 
chaque pas, qui ne convertit pas tout en or, mais qui rend à tout 
ce qu'il touche la qualité propre et la vraie valeur, tient de trés 
prés à l'esprit poétique. 

Sainte-Beuve himself is an example of a would-be poet who could find 
his true vocation, that of a critic, only by severing, gradually but con- 
sistently, his ties with poetry and the poets. 
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à la Erasmus is in itself very appealing to me. I only ask myself 

whether they have fully weighed the implications of such a pro- 

gram for Americans. Are they really aware of the fact that their 

school program involves greater issues than the matter of schol- 

astic improvement, that in some respects it clashes with basic 

tenets of American ways of life? For example, let us consider 

the five reasons given, in the preface, p. vi, for “our present 

discontents” with the standards of professors of philology: 
1. the lack of “calling” to scholarship in the graduate 
students 

academic preferment of quantity to quality of publications 

the less and less liberal education offered by secondary 
school and college 

the heavy burden of teaching 

the fundamental cause: wrong application of scientific 
methods to letters 


I see in these five factors only symptoms of deeper forces active 
in the American mind, and consequently in the American school 
system: these are not features which can be eliminated by better 
academic regulations. For example factor no. 1 is mainly due to 
what I would call the American “job ideology,” according to 
which the fact of a youngster’s getting a job, any job, is rated 
higher than his qualifications for a particular job; and this 
emphasis on “being active in some way” (whether one works 
at teaching, in business, or in a filling station) is, in turn, deeply 
related to the basic tenets of Calvinism. The young American 
student in not given as much time as is his European prototype 
to develop first as a human being, before being called upon to 
earn. his living: hence the situation Lewisohn polemically points 
out in Up-stream: the student goes to the University not pri- 
marily in order to have his soul enriched but to learn the tools 
of his profession. Again, the not unimportant factor of early 
marriage, so conducive to the moral purity of the American 


Se er 


*To express it in the harshly caricaturing words of Max Weber 
(Wissenschaft als Beruf [1919]) : 

Der Lehrer, der ihm [dem amerikanischen Knaben] gegenüber- 
Steht, von dem hat er die Vorstellung: er verkauft mir seine 
Kenntnisse und Methoden für meines Vaters Geld, ganz ebenso wie 
die Gemüsefrau meiner Mutter den Kohl. Damit fertig. 

But Weber sees also some basic soundness in this aloof attitude of the 
American college boy who does not want his “teacher” to become a 
* Führer”! 
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youngsters, who are spared the premarital debasement of Buro- 
pean youths, increases the necessity of finding a job early (“ for 
instance, teaching!) before the individual (the teacher) is yet 
fully developed. 

In the emphasis on “ quantity rather than quality of research ? 
(no. 2) one may see a result of the superimposition of German 
-upon English standards: America inherited the English college 
system in which the same personnel serves for the undergraduate 
and the graduate teaching; in this way, while the scholarly 
standards of the former are raised, those of the latter must needs 
be lowered. To this system, overzealous college presidents have 
often sought to introduce the standard imported from German 
universities: * teaching and research " (Forschung und Lehre), 
with the result that scholarly ambitions have been fostered in 
many teachers who, otherwise, would never have thought of 
contributing to research. In the final analysis, to be sure, the 
eagerness to increase our scholarly output need not have led to 
the present-day situation, had not our administrators been so 
ready to transfer to the “business” of education the ideal of 
* efficiency ” : but this is an ideal deeply engrained in the Ameri- 
ean charaeter—and one which has borne such splendid fruit in 
the many contributions which America has made to modern 
progress. 

As for no. 8, the secondary schools and colleges, imbued more 
or less as they are with the spirit of progressive education, believe 
in treating the students to their personal preferences, and in 
experimenting ever anew with what should be considered as the 
immutable bulk of knowledge, matured by more than iwo 
thousand years of Western civilization—and obligatory for any 
of the future members of this civilization. But is this propensity 
for experimentation not characteristic of a young nation, with 
its Protestant belief that absolute truth is never “stably” 
reached, and is the individualization of school curricula not 
dictated by a respect for youth, which, likewise, is capable of 
Cartesian reason? 


mrp, » 
n 


“harden of tevehing”? deplored by our author: i. to he 


Ou oval do naci by ns Hes e! o Feb os eemeudon da utn 
COLD ot scholarship as 8 profession 10 liseli, of P isse seht 
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and Thomas Edisons represent the American tyne of intellectual, 
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there is little encouragement for the “ pure scholar." Thus, in 
the absence of any such institution as that of the Privatdozent, 
the young scholar is forced to spend most of his time teaching. 
But this * burden is also to be explained by reference to the 
positive fact of the American faith in the efficacy of teaching— 
and in the necessity of much teaching (often at the expense 
of mental activity on the part of the student). This faith in, 
turn (so different from the fatalistic attitude of European pro- 
fessors toward their students) corresponds to the belief of a 
Cartesian democracy (Tocqueville!) that human reason is given 
to all, and that improvement is possible for all students if they 
are subjected long enough to reasoning. The belief that every 
pupil is educable (and every truth explainable) must of neces- 
sity lead to an emphasis on teaching, which, detrimental though 
it be to the encouragement of research, cannot easily be elimi- 
nated from the American colleges and universities. 

As for the “fundamental reason," scientism or positivism in 
letters, this tendency has, according to my knowledge, been 
steadily on the decrease since 1900 in the schools of higher 
learning in France, Spain, and Germany. In America, on the 
other hand, Positivism, long abandoned by the countries in which 
it originated, has continued to hold its own. And I feel that one 
cannot interpret its hardy survival in this climate merely as 
evidence that America is “lagging behind” other nations; this 
would presuppose that she is going in the same direction with 
these, and needs only to be exhorted to quicken her stride. But 
it may be that America has long since found her stride, and 
found her own path; scientific positivism must have a deep 
relationship to the American mind: the so-called “ anachro- 
nism ” may be none other than a holding fast to basic ideals." 

Without contesting the nobility of their purpose to educate 
the philologus poeta, and while fully sharing with them the 


5 Of course, it may happen that, in specific cases, both interpretations 
are possible. For example, is the American journal, Modern Language 
Notes, of whose advisory staff I happen to be a member (faced with 
many perplexities), an anachronism—clinging to the faith of Positivism 
that scholarship is a great architecture for which any little stone may 
have one day some value, since we cannot yet build “in our time”; or 
does its avowedly restricted outlook to details, and details of a more 
factual nature, betray a basic American mistrust in the “building” of 
a synthesis? 
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Prague school. According to him, the history of literature, in 
order not to fail as history or as history of art—i.e., in order to 
avoid being what it currently is, a series of disjointed impressions 
or an accumulation of material alien to poetry—should be history 
of a purely literary evolution towards a specific goal, value, or 
norm ; the history, for example, of the literary work of an author 
. (or of an epoch, a motif, a genre, etc.) with reference to its 
point of maturity or final evolution. This definition, which I 
would call * terminal" (in both senses of the word: “end” and 
* goal”) 7 will not strike the reader as absolutely new (indeed 
it is an application to literary history of Voltaire’s approach to 
cultural historiography) nor will he accept it as exclusive: 
should there not also be justification, since we are brought back 
to a biologically conceived evolution, for a descendent develop- 
ment of historical writing—a grandeur et décadence—, or for the 
Corneillian triptych containing both crescendo and decrescendo 
(Corneille “se cherche "— se trouve "— "se perd"); should 
there not be permitted any Sinngebung des Sinnlosen, the ox- 
ganization of the inconsequential brought about by the historian ? 
In fact, Mr. Wellek, systematically objective-minded as he is, 
never speaks of the historian as an individual facing historic 
reality. History, like a novel, is a piece of reality seen through 
the lens of a personal temperament, which will impose its own 
Sinngebung. 'The problem of literary historiography seems to 
me less diffieult in practice than in theory: any gifted historian 
of literature wil unify (Sinn geben to) the parcels of historic 
reality, thanks to the unity which his mind necessarily imposes 
on discordant data. Mr. Wellek is probably stronger when 


"The '"terminality" of Mr. Wellek would evidently preclude the 
possibility of writing a national literary history (since the histori- 
ographer does not know the “end” of the story—the goal to which the 
journey of the nation is directed) : but I would say that if the historian 
Sees a particular Sinngebung, a meaning and direction in the literary 
history of a country, he may very well write this history. Wellek is 
also opposed to histories of groups of literatures, basing himself on such 
experiments as that of L. Olschki's history of all the Romance literatures 
during the Middle Ages. But, if Olschki’s attempt was not wholly 
successful, this was because, in wanting to be all-comprehensive, he had 
not chosen any definite Sinngebung; for instance, he failed to follow up 
the idea of the rise and development of a “Romance” literature as 
opposed to classic literature; this was pointed out by Auerbach in his 
eritique. 
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criticizing many abuses than when prescribing a single legitimate 
usage. 

As for the contribution of Mr. McGalliard, I cannot under- 
stand that, in a book purporting to outline the training of the 
irdroyos didspovees, so much of the article on “language” 
should be given up to a description, with no attempt at rebuttal, 
of the views of the anti-mentalistic school of linguistics. A 
biased opinion such as the one cited on p. 79: 


Language creates and exemplifies a twofold value of some 
human actions. In its biophysical aspect language consists 
of sound-producing movements and of the resultant sound 
waves and of the vibration of the hearer’s eardrums. The 
biosocial . . . function of language arises from a uniform, 
traditional, and arbitrary training of the persons in a cer- 
tain group. They have been trained to utter conventional 
sounds as a secondary response to situations and to respond 
to these light sounds, with & kind of trigger effect, with all 
sorts of actions, 


seems to me, in its emphasis on the mechanical, secondary, and 
traditional, to preclude the understanding of any innovation in 
language, whether artistic or non-artistic, and especially the rise 
of that poetic sensibility, that very awe before the self-transcend- ' 
ing power of language on which the education of our reformers 
is based. If language is only “responsive ” why look to it for 
(artistic) creation, why busy oneself with “ creative writing”? 
Moreover, “trigger effects" in fact could produce, and up till 
now have only too much produced, reading which is uncreative, 
unpoetic—that is to say, no reading at all. 

It is perhaps not out of place to quote here Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, the author of the definition “language = évépyeta, 
not épyov ” : 


Die Menschen verstehen einander nicht dadurch, dass sie 
sich Zeichen der Dinge wirklich hingeben, auch nicht 
dadurch dass sie sich gegenseitig bestimmen, genau und 
vollständig denselben Begriff hervorzubringen, sondern 
dadurch, dass sie gegenseitig einander dasselbe Glied der 
Kette ihrer sinnlichen Vorstellungen und inneren Begriffs- 
erzeugungen beriihren, dieselbe Taste ihres geistigen Instru- 
ments anschlagen, worauf alsdann in jedem entsprechende, 
nicht aber dieselben Begriffe hervorspringen. 

Die unfehlbare Gegenwart des jedesmal notwendigen 
Wortes in dieser [Rede des Alltags] ist gewiss nicht bloss 
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Werk des Gediichtnisses, kein menschliches Gedächtnis 
reichte dazu hin, wenn nicht die Seele instinktmássig 
zugleich den Schlüssel zur Bildung der Wörter selbst in 
sich trüge. 

Die Sprache besteht, neben den schon geformten Elemen- 
ten, ganz vorzüglich aueh aus Methoden, die Arbeit des 
Geistes, welcher sie die Bahn und die Form vorzeichnet, 
weiter fortzusetzen (quotations taken from Delbrück, Fin- 
leitung in das Sludiwm der idg. Sprachen, p. 46). 


The touch of the keyboard, the key to a half-veiled arcanum, 
these metaphors, more evocative of poetry, are also more appro- 
priate to the essence of speech than is the “ trigger-effect.” As 
a matter of course, our anti-mentalists refuse to believe in any- 
thing beyond the crude sense data, and they disavow all the past 
Greco-Roman-Christian civilization that vibrates behind the 
noble words of Humboldt. One could say of them the melan- 
choly truth of the Latin words: vera rerum amiserunt vocabula. 
What they call *language" is not language; they themselves 
have fallen a prey to their despiritualizing of language: they use 
the word “language " in a manner devoid of the &vépyaa which 
has hitherto been implied in this term. Let us hope that the war 
which has so quickly done away with the “debunking” of the 
belief in civie virtues will restore the belief in the human mind. 


LEO SPITZER. 
TRE Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


THE GENDER OF NOUNS ENDING IN -INTHOS. 


The statement is often made that nouns in -inthos are femi- 
nine. If it were true, the fact would be of great importance to 
scholars who are trying to formulate the principles underlying 
the language or languages of pre-Hellenic Greece and of the 
Minoan scripts.t The evidence does not indicate, however, that 
there is anything intrinsically feminine in the ending -inthos. 
A considerable number of Greek nouns and adjectives which may. 
be of pre-Hellenie origin have feminine forms in -os, and the 
same thing is true of nouns in -inthos, but not to any greater 
degree. It would be more correct to state that the ending -os 
in nouns of apparently pre-Hellenie origin has no gender 
significance. 

In the Table given below there is a list of all Greek nouns 
in -inth- which appear anywhere with the nominative ending -os. 
Before these nouns are discussed specifically, certain general 
facts must be taken into consideration. Not all Greek words in 
-inth- are nouns; there are verbs like vwÓvpífovo: (appears only 
in Callimachus, Iamb., 1, 258) and ópwtiav (only Hesychius, s. v.), 
and the adverb éAfyw6a (only Hesychius, s.v.) for which no 
parallel noun forms are extant. In addition, not all Greek nouns 
in -inth- have the ending -os; for example: 'Apív0S (Stephanus 
Byzantinus, s.v.), a city in Southern Italy, and "EoxápiwÜov 
(Pollux, IV, 104), a Lacedaemonian dance; three have nom. 
-ws, gen. -wÜos: EAuws, £AjuyÜos, usually masculine, but not in- 
frequent as a feminine noun in medical writers; Aí£uwÜes* EN- 
pivÜes (only Hesychius, s. v.) ; and the word describing the part 
of a vehicle in which the load is carried, which occurs in Homer 
only as an accusative, weipwOa (ancient and modern grammarians 
have made various guesses about its gender and the spelling and 
accent of the nominative case). It should also be noted that 
several of the words listed in the Table vary between -inth- and 
-ynth- in spelling, but since everything I shall say about the 
gender of words in -inthos seems to be true also of those in 
-ynthos, that point need not concern us here. A point that must, 
however, be kept in mind is that several of the words in the 
"Table (as the discussion below wil show) which are listed as 
feminine end more often in -inthe than -inthos. 

1In a recent article “Introducing the Minoan Language” (A.J. A. 
XLIV [1940], p. 503, n. 25) M. G. F. Ventris makes the categorical 
statement “-inthos is quite definitely feminine," and again (p. 506, 


n. 36): “-Inthos appears to correspond with an Etruscan feminine 
formative." Assertions similar to this are to be found quite often. 
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aversion to the academic adage, satirized by Max Eastman 
(p. 178) that “the poet in history is divine, the poet in the next 
room is a joke,” 1 cannot help thinking that our authors do not 
face squarely enough the fact that they want to build, starting 
from the University, a new American character; that, while 
building up their ideal American university, they would be 
destroying the homo Americanus as he is. Thus the problem 
“must be faced: is such a radical change possible or advisable? 
As for myself I must confess that, after having long pondered 
these two staggering questions, I do not know the answer. If 
our authors believe that the change is possible, it seems to me 
that the forum to which they should apply could not be an 
academic one alone: they should undertake a nation-wide cam- 
paign for a new type of American; otherwise, the homo poeticus 
of their breeding would not, I fear, be supported by public 
opinion and public institutions. While I admire the intrepidity 
of this minority group of Iowa democratically battling for 
their ideals at the vantage point of their college, I must ask 
myself whether they fully see the Antaeic forces of the enemy 


* At times, it seems to me, the authors are not fully aware of (or 
perhaps they refrain diplomatieally from drawing) the far-reaching 
implications of the fundamental tenet of their creed, that the student in 
letters must know how to read. For to be able to read poetic texts 
poetieally means to me to be able to see related all the parts of the work 
of art to the whole and the whole to the parts, in a kind of to-and-fro 
symbolism of analytic synthesis and synthetie analysis. And these 
operations of the philologian rest in a nearly religious belief in a 
superhuman organism of the work of art in which nothing is insignifi- 
cant; they are in faet identical (not only parallel) to the operations of 
the creator of art himself, and they are historically an outgrowth of 
the omnia in majorem. Dei gloriam of the religious believer: the French 
explication de texles method, strongly advocated for Americans (p.24), 
is an outgrowth of theological exegesis, and Jakob Grimm's recommenda- 
tion to the philologian, “ Andacht zum Kleinen," uses not in vain the 
religious term “ devotion." The teaching of the poetic sense then would 
imply nothing less than a radical change in the human nature of the 
student, a return to the religious roots of mankind—-at least to the kind 
of “religious musicality” which has been created by centuries of 
Christendom. 

But, when I read such a sentence as “We [the student of lettera 
should have seme (!'Y under touding of religion, sinee the Chri Cni 
tradition emt c e ty aUa tesa dne Pitesesare he ttudics ond literetaes 


nabh tere fe Inm uf Roa, Pbevolving as it does visione of reality and 
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and the gigantic dimensions of the warfare necessary to win this 
battle (in which I myself have enrolled with all my heart). 

I hesitate at the very moment of writing down these lines to’ 
make myself the advocatus diaboli and to speak against the large- 
scale application of the principles for which I have fought my 
whole life, and on which I, as a private individual, am used to 
base my teaching. But must not the pedagogue-scholar become. 
sorely perplexed when he, while personally believing in the 
desirability of a particular type of humanity, is at the same time 
confronted with the spirit of a whole nation and epoch, with the 
manifestations of that Volks- and Zeitgeist which he, as a practi- 
tioner of literary scholarship, has learned to respect? Without 
wishing to be labelled a historical determinist, I feel myself 
inadequate to legislate against history, against the history of the 
civilization, ethics, religion, of a nation. For this dilemma— 
whether to accept the present college situation and build in a 
more “ American” way, or, to fight against the present state of 
things, but fight aware of the large scope of the battle—no 
program, however nobly planned, can offer a solution until the 
vast implications of the problem have been faced. 

* * * * * * * 


After having discussed the general scope of the reform pro- 
gram offered in this volume, I should like now to take up two 
of the articles in partieular, for the simple reason that they have 
affected me personally and most provocatively. The most stimu- 
lating, the most forthright article (though one conceived less as 
a program for poetic education than as a neat delimitation of 
literary historiography) is that of Mr. Wellek, an adept of the 


ethical affirmation” (p.22), I fail to see that the writer has felt, in a 
sufficiently interior way, the potentially religious (not only ethical) 
state of mind which is at the bottom of making and reading poetry. 
I also fail to see the full awareness of the truism that “ understanding ” 
presupposes “being” a homo poeticus: the “poetical reader” must by 
definition be a “ poetical being”: a man who in his daily life, when he 
sees a tree, a squirrel, or a sky-scraper, is of his own accord moved to 
carry out with these the poetical metamorphosis. A man who would 
only read poetically would strangely resemble a “poetry automaton,” 
a motor one ean turn on and off at will; and this is surely not what 
our authors strive toward. “One of the best ways of understanding 
imaginative literature is to write it "— yes; but the best way of under- 
standing it is to be imaginative. 
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Prague school. According to him, the history of literature, in 
order not to fail as history or as history of art—i.e., in order to 
avoid being what it currently is, a series of disjointed impressions 
or an accumulation of material alien to poetry—should be history 
of a purely literary evolution towards a specific goal, value, or 
norm; the history, for example, of the literary work of an author 
. (or of an epoch, a motif, a genre, etc.) with reference to its 
point of maturity or final evolution. This definition, which I 
would call “ terminal" (in both senses of the word: * end ? and 
“ goal”) * will not strike the reader as absolutely new (indeed 
it is an application to literary history of Voltaire’s approach to 
cultural historiography) nor will he accept it as exclusive: 
should there not also be justification, since we are brought back 
to a biologically conceived evolution, for a descendent develop- 
ment of historical writing—a grandeur et décadence-—, or for the 
Corneillian triptych containing both crescendo and decrescendo 
(Corneille “se cherche ”—“ se trouve ”—“se perd”); should 
there not be permitted any Sinngebung des Sinnlosen, the or- 
ganization of the inconsequential brought about by the historian ? 
In fact, Mr. Wellek, systematically objective-minded as he is, 
never speaks of the historian as an individual facing historic 
reality. History, like a novel, is a piece of reality seen through 
the lens of a personal temperament, which will impose its own 
Sinngebung. The problem of literary historiography seems to 
me less difficult in practice than in theory: any gifted historian 
of literature will unify (Sinn geben to) the parcels of historic 
reality, thanks to the unity which his mind necessarily imposes 
on discordant data. Mr. Wellek is probably stronger when 


™The “terminality” of Mr. Wellek would evidently preclude the 
possibility of writing a national literary history (since the histori- 
ographer does not know the “end” of the story—the goal to which the 
journey of the nation is directed) : but I would say that if the historian 
sees a particular Sinngebung, a meaning and direction in the literary 
history of a country, he may very well write this history. Wellek is 
also opposed to histories of groups of literatures, basing himself on such 
experiments as that of L. Olschki’s history of all the Romance literatures 
during the Middle Ages. But, if Olschki’s attempt was not wholly 
successful, this was because, in wanting to be all-eomprehensive. ho had 
not chosen any de^inite Sinigebuag: for instanee, he feiler io Dow vn 
the idan (7 Theorie nd eset peat of a natemmmes Mts care as 
vee nr ne eio GLU ature; this was pointed out by Auerbach in hii 


cr ave, 
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criticizing many abuses than when prescribing a single legitimate 
usage. 

As for the contribution of Mr. McGalliard, I cannot under- 
stand that, in a book purporting to outline the training of the 
$uAóAoyos PiAdpovces, so much of the article on “language” 
should be given up to a description, with no attempt at rebuttal, 
of the views of the anti-mentalistic school of linguistics. A 
biased opinion such as the one cited on p. 79: 


Language creates and exemplifies a twofold value of some 
human actions. In its biophysical aspect language consists 
of sound-producing movements and of the resultant sound 
waves and of the vibration of the hearer’s eardrums. The 
biosocial . . . function of language arises from a uniform, 
traditional, and arbitrary training of the persons in a cer- 
tain group. They have been trained to utter conventional 
sounds as a secondary response to situations and to respond 
to these light sounds, with a kind of trigger effect, with all 
sorts of actions, 


seems to me, in its emphasis on the mechanical, secondary, and 
traditional, to preclude the understanding of any innovation in 
language, whether artistic or non-artistic, and especially the rise 
of that poetic sensibility, that very awe before the self-transcend- ' 
ing power of language on which the education of our reformers 
is based. If language is only “responsive” why look to it for 
(artistic) creation, why busy oneself with “ creative writing "? 
Moreover, “trigger effects” in fact could produce, and up till 
now have only too much produced, reading which is uncreative, 
unpoetic—that is to say, no reading at all. 

It is perhaps not out of place to quote here Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, the author of the definition “language == évépyea, 
not épyor”: 


Die Menschen verstehen einander nicht dadurch, dass sie 
sich Zeichen der Dinge wirklich hingeben, auch nicht 
dadurch dass sie sich gegenseitig bestimmen, genau und 
vollständig denselben Begriff hervorzubringen, sondern 
dadurch, dass sie gegenseitig einander dasselbe Glied der 
Kette ihrer sinnlichen Vorstellungen und inneren Begriffs- 
erzeugungen berühren, dieselbe T'aste ihres geistigen Instru- 
ments anschlagen, worauf alsdann in jedem entsprechende, 
nieht aber dieselben Begriffe hervorspringen. 

Die unfehlbare Gegenwart des jedesmal notwendigen 
Wortes in dieser [Rede des Alltags] ist gewiss nicht bloss 
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Werk des Gedüchtnisses, kein menschliches Gedächtnis 
reichte dazu hin, wenn nicht die Seele instinktmissig 
zugleich den Schlüssel zur Bildung der Wörter selbst in 
sich trüge. 

Die Sprache besteht, neben den schon geformten Elemen- 
ten, ganz vorzüglich auch aus Methoden, die Arbeit des 
Geistes, welcher sie die Bahn und die Form vorzeichnet, 
weiter fortzusetzen (quotations taken from Delbrück, Fin- 
leitung in das Studium der idg. Sprachen, p. 46). 


The touch of the keyboard, the key to a half-veiled arcanum, 
these metaphors, more evocative of poetry, are also more appro- 
priate to the essence of speech than is the “ trigger-effect.” As 
a matter of course, our anti-mentalists refuse to believe in any- 
thing beyond the crude sense data, and they disavow all the past 
Greco-Roman-Christian civilization that vibrates behind the 
noble words of Humboldt. One could say of them the melan- 
choly truth of the Latin words: vera rerum amiserunt vocabula. 
What they call “language” is not language; they themselves 
have fallen a prey to their despiritualizing of language: they use 
the word “language” in a manner devoid of the évépyea which 
has hitherto been implied in this term. Let us hope that the war 
which has so quickly done away with the “debunking” of the 
belief in civic virtues will restore the belief in the human mind. 


Leo SPITZER. 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


THE GENDER OF NOUNS ENDING IN -INTHOS. 


The statement is often made that nouns in -inthos are femi- 
nine. If it were true, the fact would be of great importance to 
scholars who are trying to formulate the principles underlying 
the language or languages of pre-Hellenic Greece and of the 
Minoan scripts. The evidence does not indicate, however, that 
there is anything intrinsically feminine in the ending -inthos. 
A considerable number of Greek nouns and adjectives which may. 
be of pre-Hellenic origin have feminine forms in -os, and the 
same thing is true of nouns in -inthos, but not to any greater 
degree. It would be more correct to state that the ending -os 
in nouns of apparently pre-Hellenic origin has no gender 
significance. 

In the Table given below there is a list of all Greek nouns 
in -inth- which appear anywhere with the nominative ending -os. 
Before these nouns are discussed specifically, certain general 
facts must be taken into consideration. Not all Greek words in 
-inth- are nouns; there are verbs like rwvpifover. (appears only 
in Callimachus, Iamb., 1, 258) and ópw6iav (only Hesychius, s. v.), 
and the adverb éAtyw6a (only Hesychius, s.v.) for which no 
parallel noun forms are extant. In addition, not all Greek nouns 
in -inth- have the ending -os; for example: *ApivOy (Stephanus 
Byzantinus, s.v.), a city in Southern Italy, and "Eexápu6ov 
(Pollux, IV, 104), a Lacedaemonian dance; three have nom. 
-tys, gen. -wOos: éAjuvs, &AjuyÜos, usually masculine, but not in- 
frequent as a feminine noun in medical writers; AipwHes- EA- 
puvOes (only Hesychius, s. v.) ; and the word describing the part 
of a vehicle in which the load is carried, which occurs in Homer 
only as an accusative, wefpw6a (ancient and modern grammarians 
have made various guesses about its gender and the spelling and 
accent of the nominative ease). It should also be noted that 
several of the words listed in the Table vary between -inth- and 
-ynth- in spelling, but since everything I shall say about the 
gender of words in -inthos seems to be true also of those in 
-ynthos, that point need not concern us here. A point that must, 
however, be kept in mind is that several of the words in the 
Table (as the discussion below will show) which are listed as 
feminine end more often in -inthe than -inthos. 

*In a recent article “Introducing the Minoan Language” (A.J. A.n 
XLIV [1940], p. 508, n. 25) M. G. F. Ventris makes the categorical 
Statement “-inthos is quite definitely feminine," and again (p. 506, 
n. 36): “-Inthos appears to correspond with an Etruscan feminine 
formative.”  Assertions similar to this are to be found quite often. 
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at^ycvOos 


'AkpokópurÜos 


aApdxuvdos 


dod prvbos 
äypivbos 
("Ayvrbos) 
BdAtvGos 
"yáNu00t 
yéruv8or 
*yépuvÜot 
épeBivbos 
Znpiw0os 
(Züjpvv6os ) 
"Ta xevdos (1) 
Kaddprrbos 
KyptvOos 


Kéxev6os 
(Kókvv0os ) 
Kópivos 


AaBipivOos 
AéBtv0os 
pnptyBos 


plyOos 


IláXw0os 
Ilépiv6os 
{(Ieipivbos ) 
TALvOos 


IIpeméotv8os 
IIpoBáAcw6os 
ZafBNw6os 
Ddpvbos 
Zivos 


okwhós 
ounpivdos 
ouńpivbot 
oplvOos 
ZupevOos 
Tepéf.v8os ; 
TépuavÜos 


rivdds 
bákivÜos 


wplvdas 


TABLE OF GREEK Nouns ENDING IN -INTHOS. 


Masculine 


bird; 
man 


mountain 


(also -uré-) ; 


man; 
horse 


river; 
star 
animal 


plant 


man 


promontory 


man 


place 


man 


man 


naufragus 


man; god 


Feminine 


bath-tub, etc. 
eity 


eity (?) 


plant 


metaphorieal 
cord; 

string 

plant; ' 
ordure 

eity 


brick, 
ete. 


island 


city 


Both M. 
and F. 


hill 
usually m. 
rarely Í. 


plant 


city 
usually f. 
rarely m. 


city 
usually f. 
rarely m. 


) 


' 


compounds 
either m. 
or f. 


plant 
usually f. 
rarely m. 


flower; 
gem 
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plant 

plant 

plant 

cave 

district on Tenos 


bee-bread ; 
flower (?) 


island 


bird 


tomb of Danaus 


Attic deme 


city 
city (1); 
river 


bird 
cord 
mouse 
city 


steam (1) 
hill 


joy 
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Since many of the words listed are rare and information about 
them is contradictory, a few words of explanation are needed in 
some cases. 


a£ywÜos: This word is usually found with the spelling atyðos 
when it is used as the name of a bird; in fact, the latest edition 
of Liddell and Scotts Lexicon does not even list the former 
spelling, although it appears in Oppian, Zz., 1, 10; Dionysius; 
Av., 1, 12; 3, 14; Gloss., ITI, 319, 30; and probably, in a corrupt 
form, in Gloss., III, 518, 44. It also appears in a compound, 
KvvéywOos, in Gloss., III, 319, 32 (Liddell and Scott print the 
form as &vvatywÜos). As a proper name, Atyuw0os is listed by 
Suidas, s. v. and Zonarus, 65. 

'AkpokópwÜos: This name is usually masculine, while that of 
the city Corinth is usually feminine. The explanation probably 
is that mountain and hill names in -inthos are regularly masculine. 

'ApáktvÜos : While the mountain of this name, variously located 
in Aetolia, Acarnania, Boeotia, Attica, and even Arcadia, seems 
to be spelled indiscriminately with -inth- and -ynth-, in Latin 
inscriptions Aracinthus appears as a man’s name in C. I. DL., III, 
5657 (and 11798) ; VI, 10184, 3, and in lists of chariot horses 
in C. I. L., VI, 10053, 12; 10054, 2. 

dywOos: The usual form of the plant name is dypivOtov; dijwÜos 
in this sense occurs in Aretaeus (ed. Hude, pp. 157, 6; 160, 26, 
as a masculine and feminine noun respectively). Revelations, 
8, 11 gives "Ayufos as the name of the star under whose influence 
the waters of the earth will turn to wormwood. As the name 
of a Thracian city the word is regularly feminine and spelled 
with -ynth- A river "Ayuw6os is mentioned by Eustathius, 
Comm. in Dion. Per., 566 and Avienus, Orb. Terr., 755 (spelled 
Absynthus). 

yeAwOou, yédvOor, yépwÜo. appear only in Hesychius, who defines 
each with the word épéfiw8o. It is likely, therefore, that their 
gender is also masculine. 

ZypevOos appears as the name of a city in Thrace in Stephanus 
Byzantinus, s.v. Nonnus, Dion., 18, 400 speaks of a fabéyv 
Zýpvvðov in Samothrace, but it is not clear whether he is referring 
to a city or the sacred cave. There is much confusion about the 
name of the cave in ancient authors. The spelling of the name 
varies between -inth- and -ynth-; it is located variously in Thrace 
and Samothrace, although no ancient scholar tells us specifically 
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that there were two; it is usually called ZijpwGov &vzpov, but twice 
(Schol. ad Lyc., 77 and Stephanus Byzantinus, s. v.) it is ealled 
ZnpvOos dvrpov (both times -vv0-) , which makes possible the sup- 
position that -os here is a neuter ending. 

èv ‘IaxivOw. appears in I.G., XII, 5, 872, lines 49, 115, 117. 

xaddpivOos: This form of the plant name appears in Nicander, 
. Ther., 60 as feminine; it is mentioned six other times in ancient 
lexica and glossaries, but always in connection with the more 
usual form keAagívÓ (which occurs at least twenty-five times). 
A form kaAájuvÜa occurs three times, and Photius has kaAapí£vÜa. 
once. Boisacq * states that kaAdjuvÜos is masculine, but this must 
be an error; Lobeck? says that it is sometimes used poetically as 
a masculine in the Anthology, but I have been unable to find 
any instance of this usage. 

KjpwÜos: As a proper noun this word appears as the name of 
a city in Euboea and as a male name. The latter appears several 
times in Latin poetry. As a common noun it means “ bee-bread ” 
according to the statements of three different ancient scholars. 


Aristotle, - H. A., 623 b 23: gor 9' aùraïs (sc. peMocats) Kal dAAy 
Tpopy, iv kaXopat rives KypwwOov (v.1. kopiov, KóptyBov) . 

Pliny H.N., I, XI, ?: quid erithace sive sandaraea sive 
cerinthos (v. 1. gerenthos, genihos, genios). The text is 
corrupt, but the ending -os is clear. 

Pliny, H. N., XI, 17: erithace, quam aliqui sandaracam, alii 
cerinthum vocant. hic erit apium dum operantur cibus, qui 
saepe invenitur in favorum inanitatibus sepositus, et ipse 
amari saporis (v. l. cherinthum). 

Hesychius, s. v. Kajpw6os* 4 Aeyouévg épiüákg. ore 82 vpodyj, ijv 
vapar(Üevra, éavrais ai péAicoat. 

The nominative in -os appears twice. Liddell and Scott list the 
word as masculine, but there is no evidence for its gender in the 
passages quoted, since hic in Pliny, H. N., XI, 17 may refer to 
the following cibus; the other names given for the pollen are 
feminine. 

A plant or flower with a similar name may have existed, but 

the form of the word is not clear from the evidence: 

Theophrastus, H. P., VI, 8, 3 describes a‘ certain summer 


?Émile Boisaeq, Dictionnaire Étymologique de la Langue Grecque? 
(Heidelberg, Winter, 1923), s. v. cadaulyOy. 

*C. A. Lobeck, Pathologiae Sermonis Graeci Prolegomena (Leipzig, 
Weidmann, 1843), p. 17. 
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flower. Its name is printed «pívov in Wimmer’s edition, but some 
earlier editors seem to have printed xjpwOov.* This, of course, 
is no proof. 

Vergil (Georg., IV, 63) speaks of cerinthae ignobile gramen. 
This passage is repeated by various later authors. Columella, 
IX, 8, 13 quotes it, but his text is corrupt. Schol. Bern. ad loc.? 
has: Cerinthae: haec herba melli amica et apibus cara cerintha | 
(v.l cerinthas) appellata ab urbe Cerintho Euboeae. Servius 
and Philargyrus ad loc. have: ‘cerinthae’ autem a Cerintho 
urbe Boeotiae (sic!) in qua plurima nascitur. (Philargyrus 
substitutes cerinthe for the first two words.) Probus ad loc. 
is more specific: Cerinthon (v.1. cerintha, cerinthos) est flos 
luteus cuiusdam herbae, quae copiosissima est in Euboea. 

Pliny, H.N., XI, 17, after his discussion of “ bee-bread," of 
which part is quoted above, adds: Menecrates florem esse dicit 
futurae messis indicium, sed nemo praeter eum; H. N., X XI, 70: 
(apium) causa oportet serere thymum, apiastrum . . . cerinthen. 
ea ® est autem folio candido . . . ; and in the table of contents 
of the first book, referring to this passage, H. N., I, XXI, 41: 
cerintha de pabulo apium. 

This evidence makes possible the existence of a plant *xyjpw6a 
or *xypivOy. Pliny, it is true, once uses the form cerinthum, but 
of “ bee-bread,” and as an accusative; the plant name is implied, 
but not specifically given in H.N., XI, 17. While the most 
reliable MSS of Probus have cerinthon, other MSS have variants, 
and an error is quite possible.” 

AéfiwBos: The gender of this island name is not specifically 
indicated anywhere, even in Strabo, X, 5, 12, which Bürchner, 


* Wimmer's edition has no v.l. for the passage. For the reading 
accepted in earlier editions, cf. Stephanus’ Thesaurus, s.v. küpuwBov. 

5 Edited by Müller in 1856 and by Hagen in Fleckeisens Jahrb. f. 
Class, Phil, Suppl. Band IV (1861), p. 7. 

ê The text here is corrupt. The Teubner edition reads as given; the 
codd. read variously cerinthen ea, cerinthen, cerinthea, cerintha, cyrin- 
tha, cerinthe. 

7In some eodd. Probus quotes Vergil’s words: e£ cerinthae ignobile 
gramen. Yor the stemma of the Probus MSS cf. F. M, Wheelock, Harv. 
Stud. Cl. Phil., XLVI (1935), p. 128. Dr. Wheelock, who kindly checked 
this passage for me, agrees with me that, while cerinthon is almost 
certainly the reading of the archetype x’, it is probably an error due to 
the influence of the word meliloton, which was mentioned just before 
the passage quoted. 
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R. E., s.v., cites as proof that the name is feminine. Hesychius 
lists a similar plant name Aefifvy(t,, but the connection between 
the two words is only presumptive. 

pivOos: This word has two meanings, “mint” and “ ordure.” 
The word for “mint” is usually written pivðĝy and sometimes 
pívÜa. MivOos in this sense is rare and occurs almost always in 
passages where ancient scholars discuss its possible connection 
` with “ ordure ” or in ancient lexica where all the forms are listed 
together. Its gender, when indicated, is feminine. 

The word pivOos “ordure” is usually listed separately in 
modern lexica, although the ancients do their best to connect it 
with the word for “mint.” It too appears as pivOy and pivOa, 
but the spelling with -os is most common. It is listed as mas- 
culine by most modern scholars, but the ancient evidence points 
toward its having the same gender as the word for “mint.” The 
statement that it is masculine seems to be based on Eustathius, 
1524, 11: ordpaxos, AivSov, xivdov, pivOov, èy ois rò Aop8ovv, but it 
seems more likely that ois agrees with a word like Aéyos under- 
stood, especially since Eustathius tries, a little further on, to 
identify the words for “ordure” and “ mint.” 

A bird pivfos is mentioned by Schol. ad Aristophanes, Plut. 
313, who may be basing the statement on a story from Zenodotus, 
quoted by Photius s.v. uivéa, about the nymph Iunx or Mintha 
who was loved by Pluto and turned into the plant f mint.” * 

IlpogáAw8os: Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. says « \this Attic 
deme: Ondruxds 88 A€yerar ó Snudrys, which is nons ase. It has 
been suggested that the last word should be emended to read 
djpos, but this is flimsy evidence on which to base a theory about 
the gender of the name, especially since Stephanus tells us that 
the name of the near-by deme Tricorynthus may be either 
masculine or feminine.? 

3ivOos: Stephanus Byzantinus, s. v. lists this as the name of à 
city on the Thermaean Gulf, citing Herodotus, VII as his sourcé ; 
but Herodotus, VII, 123 has Xívóos. Arrian, Periplus Mar. 
Erythr., 38 tells us that Sinthus is the name of a Scythian river. 

extv0ós : Theophrastus, H. P., IV, 6, 9 speaks of a plant whose 


? D'Arey Wentworth Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds? (Oxford, 
University Press, 1936), p. 204 doubts the existence of such a bird name. 

° IpofiaXw6oUs occurs as a place name in inscriptions from near-by 
Ceos, T. G., XII, 5, 544 B 2, 7, 11, 55; 1075, 41; 1076, 33, 46, 68, 129. 
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existence was reported by people whom he calls oxwÓobs xai 
kohupByrds. Pliny, H. N., XIII, 137, in a passage which seems 
io be a translation of this one, says that the plant was reported 
by naufragis . . . urinantibusque. Since the second word in 
each case means “ divers," oxw6és should mean naufragus. It 
may therefore be masculine. Theognostus, Can., 16, 20 lists ` 
several words in -inth-, among them exív8os, but no meaning is | 
given for the word; the difference in accent may be accidental. 

opjpwOos: While it is probable that this word and pýpwĝos are 
identical, it must be pointed out that it is used only in the plural 
to mean “cord”; it may be feminine. In the singular, cpypuéos 
appears only as the name of a bird; no gender is indicated. 

opivOos: This word appears several times with the meaning 
* mouse," but its gender is never given. A variant cpirOa is 
listed by Hesychius, s.v. A city Spiv@y is also mentioned by 
ancient writers. 

yivOos *répjis Hesychius, s.v. is unique among -inth- nouns 
because it is the only one for which we have only an abstract 
meaning. It occurs only in Hesychius, and is occasionally listed 
88 neuter in modern lexica, although no gender whatever is given 


for it in Greek.. 
* * * * 


An examination of the table given above shows that city and 
plant names in -inthos may be either masculine or feminine. In 
fact, the only fixed rule for gender that can be derived from it 
is that names of men and gods and those for mountains and 
promontories are regularly masculine. 

Three nouns designating objects with no intrinsic gender are 
feminine: doduw6os, pijpiOos, «AtvÜos. It is on these, therefore, 
that the theory that nouns in -inthos are feminine must be based. 
This is not enough, especially since another factor must be taken 
into account, and one that seems very cogent. While '"Yáxw6os 
occurs as the name of a god, and several male names in -inthos 
appear, not once is a word in -inthos used as the name of a 
woman or of a female deity, although female deities are far 
more often associated with these words than male deities. When 
goddesses have epithets connected with these words, they have 
derivative forms: for instance, Athene has the title *ApaxvvOids 
(the form oceurs only once, in a quotation from Rhianus, given 
by Stephanus Byzantinus, s. v. "ApákvvÜos, where the spelling with 
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-w6- is used); Hecate and Aphrodite are given the epithet 
Zypiviia; and we are told that a nymph Minthe was meta- 
morphosed into the plant “mint.” A Theban heroine had the 
name Tadwfids. 

It would seem, therefore, in view of the facts, that there is 
nothing intrinsically feminine about the ending -inthos. It 
cannot be denied that some nouns in -inthos are feminine, but 
"the reason for the gender apparently lies in the object designated, 
not in the ending. 


AricE E. KOBER. 
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CLEOPATRA AND “THE TREASURE OF THE 
PTOLEMIES." 


Mr. W. W. Tarn’s moving and eloquent account of Cleopatra 
in Volume X of the Cambridge Ancient History has well ex- 
pressed the pride, ambition, tumultuous energy, and enduring 
fascination of the Egyptian queen, but in my opinion has gone , 
too far in her defense. “ Outside of Alexandria she was popular 
in Egypt,” says Mr. Tarn, “ especially with the native Egyptians. 
From 216 to 86 native risings against the dynasty, centred in 
Upper Egypt, had been endemic; not only were there none in her 
reign, but at the end Egypt offered to rise for her, and, though 
she forbade it, Upper Egypt rose against the Romans as soon 
as she was dead."' This statement of Egypt/s loyalty depends 
on the doubtful authority of Pseudo-Acron,? while the revolt in 
the Thebaid, so quickly suppressed by Cornelius Gallus, was 
caused, according to Strabo,? by the Roman collection of tribute. 
* She could speak to them in their own language, and was sympa- . 
thetic toward the native religion.” Plutarch * mentions her 
facility in many languages. Egyptian, however, is merely im- 
plied, and the whole passage suspiciously resembles the legend 
of the linguistic abilities of Mithridates the Great. Like other 
Cleopatras, she could identify herself with Isis, but she may have 
defended queens Aba and Alexandra for reasons of policy. One 
of her first official acts in 51 B. C. was to go to Upper Egypt and 
escort a new Buchis bull to his home in the Bucheum, but she 
needed support in her quarrel with her brother.” Yet in the end 
she chose the sacred animal, the asp, to be the agent of her death.? 

10.A.H., X, p. 36, from which other quotations and summaries are 
taken. 

? On Horace, Odes, I, 37, 23 (ed. Keller, I, p. 153); ef. Servius, on 
Vergil, Aen., VIIT, 713. 

3 Strabo, XVII, 1, 53 (819 C): eráciw re yevndeicay èv rH OnBatóu bd ' 
robs Dópovs év Bpaxei karéNvoe. 

t Ant., 27, 8-4. 

5 Reinach-Goetz, Mith. Hup., p. 279, cites the pertinent texts; cf. 
Bouché-Leclereq, Hist. Lagides, II, p. 180. 

* C. A. H., X, p. 68. She revived the old Ptolemaic interest in Cilicia 
and received a portion of it from Antony; see the texts cited in Econ. 
Survey (ed. by T. Frank), IV, p. 589, nn. 59 and 64. In Alexandra she 
was supporting an opponent of Herod, see A. H. M. Jones, The Herods 
of Judaea, pp. 52 ff. 

1 Mond, Bucheum, II, pp. 11 f. and 32. 

3 On the significance of the asp, see C. A. H., X, p. 110 and n. 4. 
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I wish, however, to consider especially Mr. Tarn’s rejection of 
the charge that after Actium Cleopatra despoiled the temples of 
Egypt to provide funds for further resistance. He states that 
the passages of Cassius Dio? and Josephus'? on which this 
charge is based are false calumnies invented by Herod or by 
Octavian’s propagandists, and that the huge sum that Octavian 
seized came from her inheritance, the accumulated treasure of the 
Ptolemies. The question at once arises: is it likely that a great 
ancestral treasure, amounting to more than 1,000,000,000 HS," 
should have survived until her time; do the probabilities support 
our authorities even if we must grant that they may be biassed ? 
The answer involves a review of the financial difficulties of 
earlier Egyptian rulers, and particularly those of her immediate 
predecessors. 

During the first period of Ptolemaic rule strong kings steadily 
developed the agricultural and commercial resources of Egypt. 
The revenues of Ptolemy Philadelphus, according to St. Jerome,?? 
amounted annually to 14,800 talents. This sum could support 
large administrative expenditures and gifts and still permit con- 
siderable reserves to accumulate.? In the second century condi- 
tions changed. Disputes in the reigning house became frequent; 
on several occasions a minor succeeded to the throne, while the 
resources of the dynasty and the kingdom fell into the prodigal 
hands of a palace clique; court favorites received gifts of land; 
the tributary territories outside of Egypt were lost; many im- 
munities were granted, particularly to temples and clergy; native 

? LI, 17, 6: wavra yap ws elreiv kal rà êk tay aywrdrwpr iepóv dvabjpara 
h KAeomárpa dveħopévy cvvemrNá0voe rà Aá$vpu rois 'Pwpalois dvev tivds 
olxelov ucág pa Tos. 

10 XV, 4, 1: xpmuárwv yap €vekev, ef ov édmiobely, kai vaol kal råġot 
vapuvouwj0ncar, oU0' lepoU rivds oUrws davdov Sékavros ws uh mepracpeOnvar Tov 
év aùr kócpor, oltre BeBndou uij way sriody röv dmmw'yopevuévav wabdvros, el 
RédXot uóvov els ebrropiay . . . TH THS ddikovons wheovetig. 

11 See T. Frank, Econ. Survey, V, pp. T; 12 ff; ; and J. R. S., XXIII 
(1933), pp. 143 ff. 

12 In Don, 11, 5 (Patr. Lat. XXV, p. 560). Préaux, L'Économie 
royale des Lagides, pp. 424 ff., believes that this sum is too small. See 
the discussions of Ptolemaic revenues in Wilcken, Griech. Ostraka, I, 
pP. 411 f., and S. L. Wallace, Tazotion in Egypt from Augustus to 
Diocletian, pp. 331 ft. 

? Appian, Proem., 10, declares that Philadelphus bequeathed a 
treasure of 740,000 talents to his successors. See Préaux, op. cit., p. 


426, and Wilcken, op. cit., who rightly regard this evidence with 
scepticism. 
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risings became’ frequent, and the canals were not kept up. Far 
from being maintained, any accumulation of treasure was 
probably greatly diminished. In fact, signs of distress begin to 
appear soon after 200 B.C. The increased importance of the 
copper coinage during the second century can possibly be ex- 
plained as a reversion to the native system, but the silver coinage 
was after 170 B. C. continuously debased until an Egyptian silver 
tetradrachm became about equal in value to a Roman denarius.” * 

We may now consider some specific information from the first 
century. When Cleopatra III in 103-2 sent her grandsons to 
Cos for safekeeping, a great part of her wealth, consisting of “a 
vast treasure, works of art, precious stones, women’s ornaments, 
and a great deal of money,” accompanied them. None of this 
treasure ever returned to Egypt, for part of it was captured and 
remained in the store-houses of Mithridates until Pompey carried 
it to Rome, and if through the generosity of Mithridates or 
Sulla some of it was returned to young Ptolemy Alexander II 
in 81 he had no time to transport it from Tyre before his brief 
reign came to an end. His treasure at Tyre was promptly seized 
by the Romans.!^ In Egypt itself in this period there apparently 
was little treasure at the king’s disposal, for Ptolemy Alexander I 
removed the gold sarcophagus of Alexander the Great and 
substituted one of glass.'* 

Ptolemy Alexander IT returned in 81 with Roman recognition, 


14 On the political history, see C. A. H., VII, chap. xxii; VIII, chaps. 
ix and xvi; IX, chap. viii; also W. Otto, * Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 
6 Ptolemiers,” in Abh. Bayer. Akad., XY (1934), and W. Otto-H. 
Bengtson, * Zur Geschichte des Niedergangs des Ptolemüerreiches," ibid., 
XVII (1938); on the economic development, see C. A. H., VII, chap. iv; 
Otto-Bengtson, op. cit.; J. G. Milne, J. R. S., XVII (1927), pp. 1 f.; and 
J.E.A., XXIV (1933), pp. 200ff.; and most recently, C. Préaux, 
I?Économie royale des Lagides (Brussels, 1939), especially pp. 276 ff. 
on the coinage, and pp. 426, 466 ff., 477, and 483 ff. on the diminution 
of revenues. (See now Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ, Hist. Hellenistic 
World, pp. 409 ff., 870 f., and especially pp. 910 and 1551. Rostovtzeff 
thinks that Tarn has exaggerated a number of details but believes that 
Cleopatra still retained a considerable private treasure.) 

?5 Josephus, Ant., XIII, 19, 1: rà wodda roð wXobrov abris ; cf. XIV, 7,2, 
from Strabo. Appian, Mith., 23; 115; 117. Cf. Otto-Bengtson, op. cit., 
p. 190. 

10 Appian, B. C., I, 102; Cicero, De Leg. Agr., II, 41; Schol. Bobb. 
on Cicero, De Rege Alex. (ed. Stangl), p. 92. 

17 Strabo, XVII, 1, 8 (794 C). 
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according to Appian, because Sulla “expected to reap a large 
reward from a rich kingdom.” !? He may even have bequeathed 
his kingdom to Rome. Romans found the claim useful after his 
death when Auletes, the choice of the Alexandrians, became an 
evident mark for demands for bribes as he tried to secure recogni- 
tion. For twenty years he maintained a precarious hold upon 
the throne by constant bribery, while the burdens incidental to 
"raising the money alienated his support in Egypt? Aid to 
Pompey in Syria in 64 and many presents availed him little, 
and he was not formally recognized until 59,—at a price of 6,000 
talents. It may be an indication of his financial condition 
that when the Alexandrians expelled him in their anger at the 
annexation of Cyprus in 58, he had no foreign mercenaries to 
quell them.?' The bribery and other disgraceful deeds connected 
with his return are familiar from Cicero’s Pro Caelio. When it 
` was finally effected by Gabinius, who was promised 10,000 talents, 
the only means of securing the claims of the creditors was to 
place the management of the royal revenues under Rabirius 
Postumus. Had there been any reserve of royal treasure this 
was the time for the embarrassed king to use it. Instead, the 
current revenues were pledged, and, even so, the creditors re- 
mained unpaid. The dreary story indicates that any treasure 
that Auletes may have inherited was soon dissipated, and that 
Cleopatra received little besides her claim as ruler to the current 
revenues. l 
It was on the basis of these, in amount about 12,500 talents 
a year?’ (reckoned in debased silver), that she gathered the 


18 Appian, B.C., I, 102: éArloas xpnuatieisĝat oXÀà ék Pasihelas 
wodvxpicov. The potential wealth of Egypt was probably apparent to 
an earlier visitor, Scipio Aemilianus, 

3? See the full review of the Egyptian question in Tyrrell and Purser, 
Cicero's Correspondence, II?, pp. xxix ff., where the texts are cited. 

? Pliny, N. H., XXXIII, 136; Appian, Mith., 114; Suetonius, Jul., 
54, 3. 

a Cassius Dio, XXXIX, 12. 

22 Gabinius, condemned to pay the 10,000 talents he was supposed to 
have received, eould not do so and went into exile. Rabirius was equally 
unfortunate, for he had to leave Alexandria hurriedly and prematurely; 
see Tyrrell and Purser, loc. cit. (note 19), and cf. Cicero, Ad Fam., VII, 
17 (Oct. 54): the creditors had then received nothing. In 48 Caesar 
claimed that 17,500,000 dr. were still owing him, Plutarch, Caes., 48, 4. 

?? Strabo, XVII, 1, 13 (798 C), quoting Cicero, probably from the 
De Rege Alex. Cf. Préaux, op. cit. (note 14 supra), pp. 424 fi., and T. 
Frank, Econ. Surv., V, p. 12. 
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funds required by the ambitions of herself and Antony. Mr. 
Tarn notes that she brought clothing and comforts but little 
money for the troops that returned from Parthia: “It was her 
method of explaining to him that her treasury was not at his 
service for useless adventures." ** Yet she must have known the 
value for the future of a loyal and well-rewarded army. Her 
niggardliness at this time and the care with which she exacted, 
the full sums for her concessions ?* of balsam at Jericho and 
bitumen at the Dead Sea point rather to some scarcity of funds. 
Before Actium both she and Antony gathered all their resources, 
but the rest of the East had been so efficiently despoiled that 
chief relianee had to be placed on Egypt. In 38 she brought to 
the rendezvous at Ephesus 200 ships, 20,000 talents, and supplies 
for the army,” but the debased coinage?' in which Antony paid 
his legionaries shows how difficult it was to provide. She brought 
back some treasure in her flight? but how much cannot be 
known. Then, according to Cassius Dio,” she busily prepared 
Egypt for a final resistance, put to death wealthy men who might 
have organized revolts, and “ gathered in vast wealth from their 
estates and from other sources holy and sacred, sparing not even 
the most untouchable shrines.” These are the most likely sources 
of the treasure that she collected into the building that became 
her tomb,?? the booty that Octavian, for the sake of his career 
and perhaps his life, had to gain intact. 

The probabilities of the case support Cassius Dio and Josephus 
against Mr. Tarn. There is no evidence for the existence of an 
ancestral treasure of the Ptolemies in the time of Cleopatra or 
her father, while at the end she had ample reason to seize the one 
great remaining reserve, the resources of the Egyptian temples. 
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?* C. A. H., X, p. 75. 

28 Josephus, Ant., XV, 4, 4; Bell., I, 18, 5; see A. H. M. Jones, The 
Herods of Judaea, pp. 49 ff. Her feud with Herod also played a part. 

?* Plutarch, Ant., 56. This sum represents a not improbable accumula- 
tion during her reign since leaving Rome in 44 B. C. 

?' Pliny, N. H., XXXIII, 132; Grueber, Coins Rom. Republic Brit. 
Museum, II, p. 526, n. 1; p. 527, n. 3. 

28 Cassius Dio, L, 15, 4. 

? LI, 5, 5: woddobs piv rey wpwrwv...... épóvevge, wordy O6 kal 
TÀoUTOP Ék re Tay éxelywy Krnpadrwr kal ék ví» Mwy kal dclwy kal elwy, 
pndevds undd trav wavy dßárwv iepóv $eouérg, YOporte, duydpers re éénprbero 
kai cuppaylas reperxéret. 

3° Plutarch, Ant., 74; 76. 


NOTE ON A NILE BOAT. 


In P. Lond., TIT, 1164 h (p. 164), a contract for a long-term 
lease of a boat, the vessel is described (line 7) as éorpwpévov xoi 
ceoavidwpévoy. It is generally agreed with good evidence that 
*the latter means “ decked.” * In the scholium to Thucydides, I, 
10,? for example, the word clearly has this sense, and the deriva- 
tive cavidwpa, although used in other senses, definitely means 
“deck” in Sept. Macc., 3, 4, 10. Furthermore, in another 
papyrus contract (P. Lond., V, 1714, 82-84), a boat which is 
cecarvidwpévoy dz mpdpyns es srpópay is also described as évaxnvoy ; 
a cabin or shelter is of course impossible without a deck. With 
respect to éorpwpévov, however, there is no such general agree- 
ment. De Ruggiero (Bull. dell’ Ist. di Dir. Rom., XX [1908], 
p. 58) suggested that it might mean “ tarred,” but there is no 
evidence for this and the suggestion has not been accepted.* 
Merzagora and Reil have taken it to mean simply “ covered,” 5 
but in this sense it differs not at all from cecaviSwpevov “ decked.” 
It has most often been translated “furnished,” * yet there has 
been offered for the word in this sense only one parallel which is 
itself far from convincing.’ The basic meaning of øorpøvvum is, 


1 Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; Preisigke, Wérterbuch, s.v.; Hunt and 
Edgar, Select Papyri, No. 38, reprinted in A. C. Johnson, Roman Egypt 
(An Economie Survey of Ancient Rome, Il, ed. by Tenney Frank), 
No. 269. 

7008 aŭ rà «oia karáópakra] ovk dv, duoi, cesaviðwuéva rà mota, Sore 
karo pev riOévar Tà Birra, abrods 68 üvc Oiyew.—Amorikórepov] rà yap vv 
Agar wrota ok Ñv cecardwyéva, dXXà kárw éka6étovro, da 7d wh alvcatat 
aùroùs érurddéovras. Tv obv da robo koiMórepa. 

Srois fv'yois rv wrolwy mposnhwuévoi . . . , Ere kal T KaGdwepOe wuKva 
caridwpare Siaxemevy rd péyyos dwoxdeduevot, Saws wavrobev éokoricpevot 
Tobs dpdaruobs dywyhy émBothwy èv wavrl ro karámAo AapBdvworr. 

* Cf. M. Merzagora, “ La navigazione in Egitto nell'età greco-romana,” 
Aegyptus, X (1929), pp. 141-142; Preisigke, Wörterbuch, s. ». arpóvvuya. 

ë Merzagora, loc. cit., p. 142 ("coperto"); T. Reil, Beiträge zur 
Kenninis des Gewerbes im hellenistischen Agypten (Borna-Leipzig, 
1913), p. 87 (“ überzogen "). 

° Hunt and Edgar, Selcct Papyri, No. 38, reprinted in Johnson, Roman 
Haupt, No. 269; Preisigke, Wörterbuch, s.e.; Moulton-Milligan, The 
Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, s. v. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v. ad fin., 
cuusiders the word uncertain. 

7 P. Ory., 138, 21-23 (610-011 A.D.): ógoXoyO . .. orpdoar vois re 
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of course, “spread” but it may also mean “pave.” ® When 
applied to a boat one would naturally conclude that it referred 
to the deck, but the deck, as we have already seen, is taken care 
of by cecar8wpévov. There is, however, another feature of a boat 
to which éorpwpévoy can very naturally apply: the “pavement” 
over the bilge, i.e. a floor. On smaller boats like the one in 
question the floor was probably laid, as it is today, on top of the, 
ribs where these form the bottom of the boat. A floor serves 
two invaluable purposes: it keeps the weight of the cargo on the 
ribs and off the bottom planking which might otherwise be 
loosened ; and it keeps the cargo free from the water that always 
collects in the bilge of any vessel? The phrase égrpopévov kal 
ceoavSupévoy is, therefore, to be translated “ floored and decked." 


LIONEL Casson. 
New YORK UNIVERSITY. 


mrepiB Né ois dcocxnrais, * Y agree to furnish mounts for the noble superin- 
tendents.” The meaning of evpóv»vjs in this passage, however, is closely 
connected with its common late usage “to saddle” (zémtárro); ef. 
Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, s.v. 
erpwrvów and Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v. crédpryupt, ad fin. 

? Liddell-Seott-Jones, s. v. ordprupt. 

? There is no doubt that, for the reasons I have given above, such a 
floor, or an orlop deck serving the same purpose, existed on all Greek 
Ships of any size; cf. the words of A. Breusing, a trained seaman: 
“ Grosse Schiffe mit Kaufmannsgütern müssen auch innerhalb eine volle 
Beplankung oder, wie wir sagen, Wegerung gehabt haben, weil sonst die 
Ladung von dem an den Seiten durchleckenden Wasser beschidigt 
wire” (Die Nautik der Alten [Bremen, 1886], p. 38). The ancient 
technical term for it is still unknown although scholars have repeatedly 
asserted that it was called &8a$os: cf. B. Graser, De veterum re navali 
(Berlin, 1864), p. 10; A. Cartault, La trióre athénienne (Paris, 1881), 
p. 44; Breusing, op, cit., p. 38; E. Assmann, s. v. Seewesen in A. Bau- 
meister, Denkmüler der klassischen Altertums, III (Munich, 1889), p. 
1602; E. Warre, s. v. Navis in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, II (8rd ed., London, 1890), p. 223; E. Luebeck, Das 
Seewesen der Griechen und Rémer (Hamburg, 1890-91), p. 43; and most 
recently, F. Miltner, s. v. Seewesen in ER.-E., Supplementband V (Stutt- 
gart, 1931), p. 920. Graser attempted to substantiate his statement 
with several ancient quotations, but in all of them @ados clearly means 
either the actual bottom of the ship, or the hold in general. The others 
who followed him have simply made the assertion without offering any 
evidence whatsoever. 


NOTE ON AN ARAMAIC ETYMOLOGY IN PLUTARCH’S 
ISIS AND OSIRIS. 


According to Plutarch’s own statements his work on Isis and 
Osiris is based on several sources beside Manetho, among others 
Hecataeus and Eudoxus; for example, in chap. 9 he quotes 
variant explanations of the name of Ammon from Hecataeus and 
Manetho. Nor does he limit himself to Egyptian etymologies in 

," explaining the names of Egyptian gods; for example, in chap. 60 
he follows the method of the Stoic physikoi in giving a Greek 
etymology of the name “Isis,” wapi rò leoĝar per’ émwo rus kai 
pépeobar. : 

In chap. 62 he equates Isis with Athena (as also in chap. 9), 
but, though he goes on to quote Manetho in connection with the 
meaning of Typhon’s name, he seems to base his etymology of the 
name of Isis-Athena on another source, for, as the Greek reads, 
it is the latter name that is strictly the one etymologized: rhv 
piv yàp "low modrs të THs 'AÜnvüs évépate Kadovor ppalovre 
rotovrov Aóyov, “ A8ov àx^ épaves." Now, as Waddell remarks in 
his note on this passage, cited as a fragment from Manetho in 
his recently published translation of that author in the Loeb 
Classical Library, it is difficult to find an Egyptian etymology of 
* Athena with the meaning * I came from myself.” 

I therefore venture to suggest that Plutarch is here giving an 
Aramaic etymoogy. In Aramaic "üihenà (participle ‘combined 
with enclitic personal pronoun) means “I come” or “I came” 
(the Aramaic participle often has the force of a preterite). Here 
we have close correspondence both in form and meaning. 

If this assumption is correct, it remains to show where 
Plutarch got this Aramaic etymology. He probably took it from 
Posidonius, whom Geffcken has shown to be one of his sources in 
Isis and Osiris (Hermes, XLIX [1914], pp. 348 ff.). Posidonius 
certainly knew a good deal about the Aramaic language as well 
as the customs and products of the Semitic East; this is evident 
from fragments 3, 10, 65-67, 70, 87, 105 in Jacoby, F. G. H., 
2A, 87. Frag. 105 is especially interesting in this connection: 
dptora & ay 8ófev cireiv 6 llooceiBovtos, kàvraUÜa, and cis rv éÜvàv 
ovyyevetas kal kowórgros érvpoÀoyGyv, TÒ yàp rv '"Appeviov [l 
Apappaiwy?| (vos kai rò röv Zópev kal "Apáflev roye dpodudAtav 
eupaive kará, e riv SudAeKroy kai robs Biovs KTA, 
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HERACLITI FRAG. 124. 


Heraclii fragmentum 124 J. B. McDiarmid primus recte 
interpretatus est in huius Ephemeridis vol. LXII, pp. 492 sqq. 
Sed neque odpé kexvpuévov Graece dici neque 6 xdAAtoros nomine 
carere posse mihi videtur. Via recta ostenditur figuris illis 
Heracliteis mOjxwv 6 káAMoros (frag. 82) et àvÜpómov ó aodóraros 
(frag. 83). Sic igitur emendandum: 


càpÉ eiki kexvpév(g àvÜpóm»ov ó káAMoros. 


Si ponis scriptum olim fuisse avey compendio trito, librarius 
etiam facilius ab altero v ad alterum transilire poterat haplo- 
graphia vulgata, ut tres tantummodo litterae 45 av» perierint. 
Pensitavimus alia supplementa velut 6vgróv, watSwv, "E)Jjvov. 
Id vero quod supra posuimus ex omni parte praestat. 


PAULUS FRIEDLAENDER. 


In UNIVERSITATE CALIFORNIENSI 
AD ÁNGELOS. 
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Lovis H. Gray. Foundations of Language. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. Pp. xv-1-530. $7.50. 


The book is divided into fourteen chapters: Survey of language 
and linguistics; What is language?; The physiological aspect of 
language, phonetics and phonology; The mental aspect of language, 
the relation between language and thought; Language’s social aspect; 
two chapters on Morphology; Syntax; Semanties; The changing 
meanings of words; Etymology and the linguistic method; two 
ehapters on Classification of all the languages of the world; and 
the final chapter on a History of the study of language. The book 
is provided with the usual auxiliary apparatus: preface, table of 
contents, list of signs and characters, and a full index, pp. 461-530. 

This book suffers from defects similar to those which attached 
to the author’s earlier work Introduction to Semitic Comparative 
Linguistics (New York, 1934). The Introduction was intended 
chiefly to serve as an elementary handbook for beginners in Semitic 
and for students of other languages, especially Indo-Europeanists, 
and to show how the principles developed in the study of Indo- 
European linguistics could be applied to Semitic. The treatment, 
however, is limited in scope, dealing chiefly with Hebrew and Arabic, 
and its failure to improve in any respect on existing comparative 
studies, as well as its lack of a really elementary treatment, com- 
bined with its numerous inaccuracies and obscurities, nullify the 
excellent intentions of the author. 

The present book purports to give an encyclopedic treatment of 
language and languages, but as in the former work, the emphasis 
is heavily on a restricted part of the field, Indo-European linguisties, 
other language groups receiving very limited attention. Moreover 
the treatment, far from being encyclopedic, does not by any means 
cover all important topics or fully discuss those which are taken up. 
Inaccuracies and obscurities likewise abound. 

This book has recently been the subject of two reviews, those of 
Harris and Swanson in Language, XV1, 3. In the somewhat crypti- 
cally expressed criticism of Harris, I agree thoroughly with this 
reviewer in his opinion that one of the main defects of the book 
lies in its “neglect of the method of structural analysis," i.e., of 
“organized synchronic description” (in plain English, descriptive 
grammar). If I understand the reviewer’s criticism that “a men- 
talistie theory is used throughout the book,” he is referring to the 
half-hearted and apparently involuntary recourse of the author to 
the semantic approach, the attempt to find the formal expression 
for semantic categories. I cannot agree that this attitude in itself 
is wrong, though I must admit that you would hardly expect to 
find it in one who is so completely convinced as the author that 
form is the only basis of linguistie study. The bibliographical 
additions of Swanson are valuable; some of the deficiencies which 
he corrects, notably those in Baltie and Hamitie, I had myself noted. 
I cannot agree, however, that the book is noteworthy “as for the 

. arrangement of material.” Both reviewers criticise the fact 
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that in a book on language in general the chief attention and the 
greatest amount of space is devoted to Indo-European. Harris 
regrets that the author did not definitely restrict his book to serve 
as an introduction to Indo-European linguistics. With this criticism, 
as already indicated, I must concur. 

The evidence for the predominant position of Indo-European lin- 
guistics in the book is too all-pervasive to need exposition. With 
regard to its failure to present a satisfactory encyclopedic treatment 
some specification would seem to be called for. 

In addition to the neglect of the whole subject of descriptive 
grammar as unworthy of scientific study already criticised by Harris, 
the following topics are among those which should have received 
attention, viz., the question of the origin and development of the 
alphabet, which the author dismisses as, though a topic of much in- 
terest and importance, one that scarcely falls within the domain 
of linguistics proper; the topie of spelling; the linguistic works 
(vocabularies, paradigms, ete.) of the Akkadians, and the gram- 
matical treatises of the Arabs, Jews, and Syrians; the difference 
between objective and subjective language; some discussion of the 
comparative practical value of various language types; a systematic 
discussion of source materials; a discussion of the aims and de- 
siderata of linguistic science, ete. 

Of topies that should have been more fully treated may be men- 
tioned the phoneme, syntax, and semantics. For a criticism of the 
author’s treatment of the phoneme see the strictures of Harris (loc. 
cit, p. 219). His discussion of syntax, while covering a number 
of important points, is entirely inadequate. The whole topic of the 
syntax of combinations (the study of the combination formed on the 
basis. of the various parts of speech, cf. my article * A New Method 
of Syntactical Arrangement," J. 4. O. S., XLI [1921], pp. 467-471) 
as distinet from forma] syntax (the study of the various forms, cases, 
tenses, modes, ete.) is left without any discussion whatever, and there 
is neither formal nor combinatory syntax of such an important topic 
as subordination of sentences. His treatment of semantics is eon- 
fined entirely to historical semantics. There is no mention of what 
may be called static semantics i. e., the scientific study and arrange- 
ment of the meanings that are common to all languages, including 
such topies as the semantic analysis of the various parts of speech, 
various phrases, sentence elements, sentences, ete.t 

In presenting an encyclopedic compendium of anything it would 
certainly seem necessary to outline and subdivide the topic which is 
to be the subject of this treatment in such a way as not only to make 
evident the interrelations of all parts of the subject to one another 
but also to secure as far as possible the inclusion of all relevant 
topies. Except for the general indications given by the chapter 


1Cf. Nyrop, Gram. historique de la langue frangaise (Copenhague, 
1904-30), IV, Semantique, and my article “The Study of Language 
from the Semantic Point of View," Indog. For, LVI, pp. 241-255; cf. 
also Brunot, La Pensée et la Langue (Paris, 1922); Juret, Systéme 
de la Syntawe Latine (lst ed., Paris, 1926; 2nd ed., 1933); Curme, 
Syntax (= A Grammar of the English Language, vol. III, New York, 
1931); A Grammer of the German Lenguage (revised, New York, 
1922); and my A Grammar of the Tagalog Language (New Haven, 
1925). 
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headings, however, nothing of the kind appears. The summaries at 
the beginning of each chapter are simply running lists of the sub- 
topies treated in the chapter, without regard to whether they are 
eoórdinate or subordinate to one another, and eannot be regarded as 
fulfilling this requirement. 

The same lack of perspective occurs throughout the book in the 
individual chapters. A list of the topies treated in the paragraphs 
of chap. VII, * Syntax," will illustrate this fact, viz.: 1. definition— 
. 2. unit of speech the sentence; what the hearer normally hears— 
3. latter topie illustrated by telephone conversation—4. task of syn- 
tactician—®. necessity for a thorough reading and speaking knowledge 
of language studied; necessity for historical syntactical study; proto- 
syntaxes—6. requisites for establishment of proto-syntax; examples 
of adequate syntaxes—7. evaluation of the two complete treatises 
on Indo-European syntax; foreign influence introduces a further 
difficulty—8. introductory paragraph to following; character of 
syntactical treatment as contrasted with that of phonology, mor- 
phology, etymology—9. the sentence in general—10. its two ele- 
ments—11. monorrhemie sentence—12. continued; impersonal verbs 
of weather, feeling—13. verb only part of speech that ean form a 
eomplete sentence—14. copula with examples—15. other examples— 
16. survivals of Proto-Indo-European lack of copula: examples from 
other linguistic groups—17. word order and accent—18. accented, 
proclitic and enclitic words—19. Sanskrit accented and unaccented 
verbs and vocatives—20. traces of enelitie character of verb in other 
Indo-European languages—and so on with the same laek of logieal 
arrangement for the other thirty-one paragraphs of the chapter. 

The author's Indo-European material has been praised by both 
former reviewers and seems to be of good quality; especially com- 
mendable is the wealth of Indo-European examples which frequently 
accompanies his statements. 

The author’s remarks, however, about other language groups are 
frequently inaccurate or incorrect. On p. 390 he gives the Chinese 
pronouns of the first and second person as wo”, mi?, with the second 
tone, whereas in the Pekin Mandarin dialect they have the third 
tone wo’, ni?. On p. 396 in speaking of the Philippine ligatures, 
he ealls them articles, which they decidedly are not; they are con- 
nective particles, a distinct subsidiary part of speech, and are used 
to join noun with noun or adjective, adverb and adjective, verb and 
adverb, subject with predicate, ete. Most of the references to Semi- 
tie are in need of modification or correction, the same lack of a firm 
grasp of his subject being shown here as in the author’s Introduction 
to Semitic Comparative Linguistics. Examples are viz.: 


. 14—Arab. &arjatu-n “tree”; should be Sajaratu-n. 

.135—4Arab. Saraba “to drink”; should be Sariba. 

. 167—4A rab. katabta cited as an example of “ atelie” (imperfect). 

. 183—8Sem. ĝaläðu called a plural form. 

PU kald& (!) given for “enough” instead of correct 
CAMU, 

.203— Heb. hagpés cited as a transitive verb; it regularly takes 
preposition be before its object, rarely the accusative; Arab. 
sami‘a “hear” would have heen a correct example here. 

p. 204—the statement that Semitic has no tense properly speaking, 
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only aspect, reflects an old theory which seems certainly in- 
soil (ef. Bauer, Die Tempora im Semitischen (Berlin, 

p. 207—reflexive, reciprocal, and intensive verb forms are incor- 
rectly called aspects; reflexive and reciprocal are voices, being 
coordinate with active and passive, the intensive is equivalent 
to a simple verb with adverbial modification. 

p. 215—Arab. gad does not, as here stated, make a pluperfect; 
it simply emphasizes the past character of the act, but may, 
on occasion give the force of a pluperfect. 

p. 263—the statement “all Semitic alphabets except Akkadian and 
Ethiopie (Akkadian writing is of course not alphabetic, and 
Ethiopic is more properly syllabic) originally indicated only 
consonants” is not correct; the earliest form of Ethiopic 
writing is strictly consonantal, ef. my article * The Develop- 
ment of Symbols for the Vowels in the Alphabets derived 
from the Phoenician,” J. 4.0.8., LXI, 3, p. 396, n. 9 end, 
and pp. 409-410. 

p. 8319—Aramaic V mll does not occur in Qal as quoted, viz., malal; 
only in intensive mallel. 

p. 359—emphatie sounds are incorrectly eoórdinated with the place 
categories, uvular, palatal, ete. 

p. 862—Gen. 31, 47 is given as being in Aramaie; only two words 
are Aramaic. Ete., etc. . 


Many of the author's statements with regard to general grammar 
leave much to be desired. His treatment of the parts of speech 
(chap. VI) where he attempts the impossible task of defining them 
on the basis of their forms is especially infelicitous (cf. my review 
of Hjelmslev's Principes de Grammaire Générale in Language, VII, 
1 [1931], pp. 49-54; and my article on the semantic approach to 
language study cited above). His consideration of ease in chap. VII 
on the Grammatical Categories, in which he fails to discuss case 
meaning as distinct from ease form (ef. my article “A Semantic 
Analysis of Case,’ Curme Volume — Language Monographs of 
L.S. A., VII [1930], pp. 34-49) is unsatisfactory even from a formal 
point of view; his conclusions with regard to the original significance 
of the most important individual eases are based entirely on Indo- 
European. His assumption that inflection is a necessary concomitant 
of all language seems ridieulous in view of the fact that many 
languages are without it. 

. Many criticisms of matters of detail might be added in addition 
to those covered by the other reviewers, with most of which I am 
in agreement; e. g.: 


p. XIV—Duteh sch is said to equal sk; the pronunciation that I 
learned from a native Dutchman — sh i. e., s + ch in Germ. ach. 

p. 94—the French rounded w, viz. [4] is called the voiced counter- 
part of [j] == English y! 

p. 72—“ sandhi is regularly expressed in written form only in 
Sanskrit ” : How about the lenation and eclipsis of Old Irish, 
the use of Daghesh lene and Raphe (expressed or understood) 
with Hebrew initial consonants, and the Quššājā and Rukkachi 
in Syriac? 
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p.91— words were at first vague and general in connotation, 
evolving specialized meanings only by degrees”; the reverse 
seems to have been the case. 

p. 189—* Walloon, a Romance dialect"; why not a French patois? 

p.170—“the preposition and the adverb were originally the 
same”; certainly not in all cases, some prepositions are 
derived from pronominal elements, e.g., Akkadian $a, Ara- 
maie di, de. 

p. 182—here the pluralis paucitatis of Arabie might have been 
mentioned. 

p. 208—mood “ is virtually an aspect"; mood denotes the attitude 
of mind with which a thing is said; aspect, however, as usually 
understood, refers to the charaeter of the continuity of the 
time of the verb as distinguished from the tense or time point 
of the verb. 

pp. 220ff.—partieiples, gerunds, and gerundives are all called ad- 
jeetives; this is true of course of participles and the Latin 
gerundive, but gerunds are always verbal nouns (another form 
of infinitive) in Latin and in any other language (e.g. Eng- 
lish, French) where the term is correctly used. 

p. 223—the past and future of Amerindian nouns mentioned here 
are no more tenses than English pastmaster or bride-to-be. 

p. 234—the author does not recognize the difference between the 
es in es hohlte (sie) thn der Herr (expletive) and that in 
es regnet (situation). 

p. 286—French cent [sé]; should be [si] with nasal a; there is 
no nasal e fermé in Modern French; this must be a misprint. 

p. 324—“ and the discovery of this stop (9) 7 referring to Hittite 
fricative h. Ete., ete. 


One phase of Harris’ criticism, viz. that Gray follows throughout 
a “mentalistic theory,” calls for some remark. Gray, though com- 
pletely committed to the extreme formalist position that language 
study must be approached only through the forms presented by the 
language, and that, if there are no definite forms to indicate any 
given idea, that idea does not exist in the language, is nevertheless 
driven in many cases to depart from this position and to approach 
his problem from the point of view of meaning (apparently what 
Harris means by his use of a “ mentalistic theory,” p. 226; cf. his 
statement p. 223: “ Though Gray says that classification must be by 
form .. . the criteria which are actually used in the book are 
semantic almost throughout”). It is perfectly possible and abso- 
lutely necessary in any complete treatment of linguistics to employ 
both formal and semantic methods. Harris also objects to “the 
guesses about the early development of language” which Gray per- 
mits himself, stating that they are “almost as dangerous” as any 
diseussion of the origin of language, which both Harris and Gray 
agree “for the present .. . must be ruled out of the sphere of 
scientific consideration.” "Gray's guesses are certainly not un- 
seientifie in principle. Tt is just as legitimate to speculate on the 
question of origins in linguisties as it is in matters of prehistory, 
provided that the speculations conform to such facts as we have; 
which in the case of prehistory are artifects and present conditions 
of backward peoples, in the case of glottogony, the knowledge of 
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linguistie reactions and linguistic processes gained from general 
linguistie study. It is perfectly possible for such speculations so 
controlled to lead to important linguistic results. 

Foundations of Language, therefore, does not present either a 
complete or a clear encyclopedic treatment of its subject. The dis- 
cussion of Indo-European material is good, though not free from 
error, but it would seem clear that the book is hardly to be regarded 
as a safe guide in any subject outside of this field. While the work 
offers little or nothing not already treated in former books on 
language, chapters XI and XII, ^ Classification of Languages,” and 
chapter XIII, “The History of the Study of Langnage,” with 
their bibliographical notes, present convenient and valuable sum- 
maries of these topics, while the numerous illustrative Indo-European 
examples are of importance to any student of Indo-European 
linguisties, 

Frang R. BLAKE. 

Tur Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


JEAN HuBAUX and Maxime Leroy. Le Mythe du Phénix dans les 
Littératures grecque et latine. Liège and Paris, B. Droz, 1939. 
Pp. xxxvi + 266. (Bibl. de la Fac. de Phil. et Let. de VUniv. 
de Liège, LXXXII.) 


By an alert scrutiny of all that relates to the phoenix-legend in 
classical literature Messrs. Hubaux and Leroy have succeeded in 
giving it a fulness of meaning hardly suspected by earlier students. 
Assuming that the cardinal motives were present from the start, 
though mention of some of them is not early, they display extra- 
ordinary learning and ingenuity in picking up the traces of the 
phoenix even where these are faint, not to say obliterated. They 
begin with the texts and rather free translations of the more extensive 
accounts (all late) of this mythical fowl: Lactantius, Claudian, 
pseudo-Baruch, and two versions of the Greek Physiologus, and then 
in eight chapters discuss the chief motives of the legend: 1. The 
phoenix as the bird of the Sun and astronomy; 2. The cortége of 
birds that accompanies the phoenix; 3. The habitat of the phoenix; 
4. The spices gathered by the phoenix for its pyre; 5. The homonyms, 
especially the palm-tree; 6. The crossing of the phoenix-legend and 
the eagle-legend; 7. Phoenix and eagle in the legend of Alexander; 
8. Eagle and phoenix in Roman imperial legend and propaganda. 

Besides following, often very far afield, the connections among the 
chief motives of the legend, the book has a forward movement in the 
attempt to show that the Roman eagle is a close relation of the 
phoenix. Chapter 6 is crucial, containing the evidence for the 
crossing of the two legends. This evidence, apart from minor motives 
such as the title “king of birds,” mainly falls under two themes, 
that of renovatio or revival, and that of the “ carrier-bird,” of which 
the first is the more striking since earrier-legends attach to other 
birds besides eagle and phoenix. Nevertheless the conclusion is 
warranted that in some elements the legends of the two birds inter- 
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penetrate. The authors do not pretend to decide in which legend 
these elements are original. In the succeeding chapters (7-8) one 
hardly knows what the writers assert, or at times whether they assert 
anything. The drift seems to be that the phoenix and, more often, 
the eagle both occur in the legend of Alexander as symbols of 
renovatio and as “ carrier-birds,” and that by imitation the same 
symbols reappear in the legends of Augustus and the Julio-Claudian 
family. Only it is hard to find the phoenix in the legends of 
Augustus and his successors, and here the authors, who have pre- 

* pared for this in Chap. 5, rely on stories of the homonym, the palm- 
tree. More convincing is their support of the view of O. Keller that 
the eagle of the imperial consecratio (released from a pyre of 
aromatics at the moment of burning) represents a fusion of eagle 
and phoenix; among their parallels most interesting is Lucian's 
Peregrinus, with their interpretation. As we advance into the 
Empire an interest in these symbols is seen to inerease; on the 
imperial coinage eagle and phoenix represent the same abstractions 
(p. 249); and finally in the fourth century, in the general effort to 
accomplish for the Empire a work of revival, both symbols of reno- 
vatio were in notable favor, and in this atmosphere of hope the myth 
of the phoenix received its most elaborate literary form in the 
Carmen de ave phoenice. Thus our authors, while declining a formal 
discussion of the authorship of this poem, at least hint that it need 
not be placed against a Christian background. 

A principal object of the book is, by a general study of the myth, 
to cast light upon numerous scattered passages of literature, and in 
these interpretations the quality of the work reveals itself. The hunt 
for the phoenix, so to put it, is pursued with gusto, far and wide— 
possibly two hunters are bolder than one; and they lay before us 
some unexpected game, insisting that it is the phoenix. There is, 
for instance, Trimalchio’s boar. 

The boar, it is recalled, is brought into the dining-hall having on 
its head a freedman’s cap, while from its tusks hang palm-leaf 
baskets full of dates; around it are arranged sucking pigs, in pastry, 
indicating that it is a sow; a huntsman pierces its flank, and thrushes 
fly out, which are caught and prepared for the guests; the dates are 
served. Hubaux and Leroy maintain that this is a culinary rebus. 
The preceding dish was something of the sort—the Zodiac—and 
Trimalehio in expounding it had remarked: “ Oportet etiam inter 
cenandum philologiam nosse. Here we have only the start of a 
solution when Encolpius’ neighbor informs him that the freedman's 
eap marks the boar as having been refused (i. e. freed) by the guests 
of the day before. How explain the remaining points? By homo- 
nyms and a passage from Pliny (N. H., XIII, 42) wherein is 
deseribed a palm-tree unique of its kind: it dies and is reborn from 
itself with the phoenix, and it produces a date called syagros. The 
palm-leaf baskets are the key: the boar (of uncertain sex, like the 
phoenix) is of course itself syagros and hence=palm=phoenix. The 
thrushes suggest the idea “bird.” <A clever argument, though the 
freedman’s eap does not come very well into the solution, even if 
the authors mean, but dare not say, that the boar is thereby shown 
to be like the phoenix rechauffé! But we have the right to complain 
that they omit the beginning and the end of the scene. At the 
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beginning coverlets are spread depicting the hunt, a clamor is heard 
outside, and Spartan hounds enter and course about the table; only 
now is the object of this mimic hunt, the boar, carried in. Attention 
is fixed upon the boar as boar. If another meaning was intended, 
was not Petronius unskilful in burying it so completely? At the 
end a slave impersonating Bacchus receives from Trimalchio his free- 
dom, with a pun—" Dionyse, Liber esto "—and thereupon.takes from 
the boar the cap of freedom and puts it on. Was not this display 
Trimalchio’s only destination of the eap from the beginning? The 
explanation offered by Emeolpius' neighbor is perhaps no more than* 
a malicious jest at the host’s expense. 

Another point that will interest readers of this lively book is the 
treatment of the text of Lactantius. Two new transpositions have 
been made, a minor one placing vv. 9-10 after v. 14, and a major 
one removing vv. 35-54 to a position between 90 and 91. I pass over 
the first except to say that the reasons for it are more like those 
of a modern critic than those of an ancient poet. The second shift 
is based on the findings of the authors’ mythological study, and is, 
at least on first sight, attractive. The acts of the phoenix, which in 
the traditional text read as daily rites performed by her as priestess 
of the Sun, become instead rites in preparation of her combustion. 
The authors have found that these acts—ablutions, song, beating of 
wings—are, when present in other versions of the story, associated 
with the death of the phoenix. Now a difficulty has long been felt at 
this point, not from anything in the poem, but because the para- 
phrase by Gregory of T'ours places these aets before the combustion. 
Laetantius should have arranged his material in this way, and 
Gregory testifies that he did so. 

Before accepting this transposition, however, others will weigh 
certain considerations passed over in silence by Hubaux and Leroy. 
It may be urged that Gregory’s abstract is hopelessly confused on 
every point, not alone on this one, and that, as long as all his 
differences cannot be defended by rearrangement of Lactantius, it is 
doubtful whether one, even the most significant, can be safely so 
treated. Again, they suppose that Lactantius follows only the 
tradition in which the phoenix dies, and not the. tradition in which 
it follows the sun in his daily course. But are these distinctions 
likely to have been so sharp to Lactantius? His phoenix is, after all, 
Phoebi satelles. He builds her up as priestess of the Sun, and it 
seems inevitable that he should describe her rites. If these rites 
originally went with another part of the story, it is easier to believe 
that Lactantius or his source turned them to their present purpose 
than to blink certain, albeit small, disturbances occasioned in the 
poem by moving the lines. Possibly it is not much that atque eadem 
[phoeniz] will follow Natura parens, and atque lose force (34-5= 
54-5). More serious, the fons vivus (25), so pointedly vivus (quem 
vivum nomine dicunt), is left, with its twelve outpourings, without 
a function, while pias undas (837-12) and vivo gurgite (38-73), 
in which the bird twelve times plunges, now must designate some 
waters of Syria, not mentioned before and hence without elaim to the 
epithets: pias and vivo are robbed of force and fall idle. In the 
Solis nemus the poet has provided a kind of tall tree (29-30). 
Presumably he means to use these trees. And accordingly, when the 
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phoenix prepares for her second morning rite, we have: Tollitur ae 
summo considit in arboris altae/ vertice, quae totum despicit una 
nemus. Having employed the fountain she employs one of the trees, 
in the order in which these properties had been introduced. The 
couplet is less significant as referring to the palm-tree of the burning- 
scene. The relative clause is restrictive, whereas the palm-tree has 
been fully designated, and needs neither a restrictive nor a descriptive 
clause, still less the word urza; and nemus is the right word for the 
sacred grove, not for the silva remota of v. 48-68. Worse yet, 
if this distich is set in the middle of the burning-scene, it is not 
clear that the phoenix ever gets back into her nest for the com- 
bustion: arboris vertex cannot be vaguely taken for nidus. The poet 
has his eye fixed very intently on the burning-scene, following each 
move of the phoenix with precision. She has built her nest, has 
gathered her spices—a gorgeous array—and the pulse of the poem 
quickens: “forthwith she lays her body, capable of change, in the 
nest and on the life-giving couch her quiet limbs.” And “ forthwith,” 
by the new text, she apparently goes to sleep for the night: 

Protinus instructo corpus mutabile nido 

Vitalique toro membra quieta locat. 
Lutea cum primum surgens Aurora rubescit, 
Cum primum rosea sidera luce fugat, 
Ter quater illa pias inmergit corpus in undas, etc. 


Protinus surely heralded more than that; when protinus entered the 
poet’s mind he meant to hold the line of thought, action, and time: 
Protinus instructo corpus mutabile nido 
Vitalique toro membra quieta locat. 
Ore dehine sucos membris cireumque supraque 
Inieit, exequiis inmoritura suis. 
'Tune inter varios animam commendat odores, ete. 


The transposition destroys the proportions of the poem and disturbs 
the expression. 

These two examples, from Petronius and Lactantius, are not, I 
think, unrepresentative. They suggest, if I am right, the danger for 
ingenious heads of this kind of study: that the attention oceupied 
by the general concept may not fully accommodate itself to the 
individual locus in its “ natural" context. Fortunately, the advan- 
tages of the method are also eonspieuously present: we have a whole 
connected body of motives brought together in intelligible relation, 
and many of the resulting rapprochements wil probably hold. But 
the reader must bring his own caution. 


JAMES Hurron. 
ConNELnh UNIVERSITY. 


Teronen Meire, Das Wesen der spartanischen Staatsordnung: Nach 
NN no otro ped bodorreehthehen Voraussetzungen. 
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eMis monograph presents (1) a biolog: Mab iulerpreigisa c Sporni? 
' Cub aseintate c (hoa the cogs e of Soarte’s internal davelon- 
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ment, and of her foreign policy as well, was largely determined by 
the operation of biological forces; and (2) a study of the Spartan 
system of landholding and of its effect on Spartan life and on Greek 
political theory. 

Apart from bibliography, introductory and recapitulatory chapters, 
and index, the monograph falls into two sections. The first deals with 
the three classes which constituted the Lacedaemonian body politic; 
the second, and longer, section deals with the relationship of the 
Spartiate family to the soil and with the philosophers’ misunder- 
standing of the real nature of this relationship. . 

The proposition that “the history of Sparta is the history of the 
Spartiates ” is stated at the outset, and the course of racial develop- 
ment and decline in this ruling class is sketched. In early times there 
was a steady inerease in the number of its members, a fact attested 
by their conquests and colonizing activities; this trend, however, had 
ceased by the beginning of the 6th century B. C., and their number 
remained constant throughout that century; then, with the coming of 
the 5th century, decrease set in. Cultural advance and recession 
followed a parallel course. Diminution in racial vigor first becomes 
apparent about the middle of the 6th century. The change, which 
occurred at that time, from a policy of conquest and attempted con- 
quest to one of cultivating alliances was an indication of waning 
vitality. Biological, economie, artistic, and ethical deterioration went 
hand in hand. 

The Spartiates maintained with an extremely high degree of 
success their Doric racial purity. Persons born outside their group 
practically never became citizens, and the few clear instances of the 
conferring of citizenship on outsiders merely serve to prove the rule. 
The decline in numbers in the dominant caste inevitably resulted in 
the weakening of the “ Nordic ” character of Sparta. This decline, 
incidentally, was not due to casualties in war but to biological and 
economic causes. War losses would not have been serious if the birth- 
rate had been maintained. As long as Sparta was at the height of 
her vigor and was plentifully infused with the martial spirit, the 
losses were easily made up; but when her vigor declined and her 
policy became more cautious, war, which was unavoidable in spite of 
precautions, dealt incurable wounds. The destructive effects of war 
were not a cause but a symptom of racial deterioration. Indeed, the 
real causes of this deterioration are uncertain. It may be that con- 
ditions of life in Mediterranean lands were not altogether suitable for 
a group which had come from the north and which had undergone 
practically no racial dilution. However that may be, it is clear that 
decline in the birth-rate and a change in spiritual attitude were 
closely linked together. 

The Perioeci were of the same stock as the Spartiates, but were 
less exclusive. Their special political position was due to the close 
ties of blood which had originally existed between the two groups. 
Whether the perioecic settlements were established at the time of the 
original conquest of Laconia or were founded later as colonies, under 
the pressure of increasing population at Sparta, is an open question. 
But whatever may have been the origin of these settlements, exiles 
from abroad were welcomed in the frontier regions and there was a 
considerable amount of racial fusion. (It may be noted that, in spite 
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of the date on the title-page, J. A. O. Larsen’s article on Iepfotxos in 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R. E., XIX, cols. 815-833, of which cols. 815- 
822 deal with Sparta, was apparently not yet available when this 
monograph was written.) 

As for the Helots, those of Messenia differed in important respects 
from those of Laconia. Parallel Dorian invasions had occurred in 
the two regions in early times. But in Messenia, perhaps because of 
the numerical weakness of the invaders, no sharp line of separation 
had been drawn between the Dorians and their victims, and there was 
much intermixture between them. Hence it was that in the Messenian 
Wars the Spartans were aware that they were fighting an enemy to 
whom they were themselves related by blood. In Laconia, on the 
other hand, where no such intermixture took place, the Helots eon- 
sisted exclusively of descendants of the pre-Dorian population of the 
district, a large part of which may actually have been in a state of 
serfdom long before the coming of the Spartiates and merely have 
changed masters when these displaced the Achaean ruling elass. The 
ethnic composition of the Helot population is uncertain, except that 
a considerable “ Mediterranean” strain was included. 

The Spartans, in the earliest days, possessed customs and institu- 
tions closely resembling those which were common throughout Greece. 
Most of these customs and institutions survived longer in Sparta 
than elsewhere; and, when they changed, the change was gradual. 
There was no sudden fransformation of the Spartan way of life, as 
has often been assumed; and the significance of Lyeurgus, or of a 
hypothetical later lawgiver whose reforms were attributed to Ly- 
curgus, has been greatly exaggerated in modern times, as it was in 
antiquity. The various features of the Spartan system were all 
supposed by Greek theorists to have had their origin in specific 
enactments of a lawgiver, even though in almost every instance some 
corresponding feature existed at an early period in other Greek 
communities. 

The slow process of development which led to the strict ascetic 
regime of which we hear at the time of the Peloponnesian War had 
not gone very far in the 6th century. This is shown by the con- 
tinuing interest in the arts attested for that period. Distinguished 
foreign artists (see Pausanias, III, 12, 10; 18, 9; 18, 11; 18, 14) were 
at work at Sparta and at Amyclae as late as about 520, and it was 
only at the end of the century that there was noticeable deterioration 
in the quality of Lacedaemonian pottery. 

Conspicuous among the institutions which the Spartans shared with 
other early Greeks was the system of landed property. The almost 
mystical bond between the family and the soil, sanctioned by religious 
sentiment and owing its strength to something deeper and more erea- 
tive than conscious political planning, was a fundamental feature 
of this system, In the course of time the economic significance of the 
system came to the fore, and the temporary possessor began to think 
of the property as his own personal possession, not as the possession 
of the family. The feeling of solidarity in the family broke down, 
and the strong sense of duty with regard to its continuation was lost. 
The change from the religious to the economie conception of land- 
holding created the feeling that it was desirahle to beget only as many 
children as the inheritance could provide subsistence for, and this was 
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an important factor in the decline of the birth-rate. (Incidentally, 
no reference is made anywhere to the control of numbers by infan- 
ticide.) In Sparta the separation of the family from the soil and 
the weakening of the religious feeling within the family group 
occurred much later than in most Greek states, in so many of which 
ROIG of blood was very early transformed into aristoeraey of 
wealth. 

The number of the allotments, in spite of Plutarch's statement to 
the eontrary in his biography of Lyeurgus (16, 1), did not usually 
coincide with that of the Spartiates. In early times the number of 
Spartiates exceeded that of the allotments, while in later times the 
opposite was true. In the period when they were most numerous the 
Spartiates numbered perhaps about 10,000. 

Since the necessities of life were adequately provided for by the 
family: allotments and few other wants were felt, the use of money 
was slow in gaining a foothold in Sparta. Furthermore, since the 
economie structure of the community was such a simple one, the effect 
of the introduction of a money economy, when it did come about, 
was disastrous. There is no proof that there was any legal ban on 
money previous to 404 B. C. There had been money in Sparta long 
before then, in both publie and private possession. The prohibition 
of the private posssession of money in that year was designed to 
prevent the bringing in of Lysander's spoils and Persian subsidies, 
and it was never carried out in practice, except temporarily in the 
ease of Lysander and his followers. It was in the 5th and 4th cen- 
turies that Sparta was most completely shut off from the outside 
world, and it was during this period that its decline was most rapid, 
not only economieally but in other respects as well. 

The Spartan way of life had a special fascination for Greek 
political theorists. They misinterpreted many of the customs, how- 
ever, in their desire to make them conform with their own social and 
political ideals. In the various connected accounts of Spartan insti- 
tutions which have come down to us, as well as in much that we are 
told about Sparta in other sources, there are serious distortions of the 
truth, due to the idealizing tendencies of these theorists. In fact, 
almost all of the information about Sparta which we get from Plato, 
Xenophon, Aristotle, and Plutarch is colored, directly or indirectly, 
by philosophical speculations concerning the ideal commonwealth. In 
some instances it is merely the interpretation of facts which is dis- 
torted, in others the facts themselves. A notable example of the latter 
situation is what we are told about marriage and the sharing of wives 
and husbands. The existing accounts of these matters were derived 
from Plato’s theories concerning the community of wives and children 
in the Republic rather than from the actual state of affairs in Sparta. 
The dissolution of strict family ties is regularly attributed in our 
sources to Lycurgus, but it was in reality a late development and a 
symptom of Sparta’s decline. Again, the theorists attributed to 
Sparta a system whereby an unvarying number of equal allotments 
was maintained. But such a system was purely imaginary. On the 
other hand, the attachment of each family to an inherited piece of 
property was a part of the Spartan system. But here the theorists 
assigned an entirely different purpose to the institution from that 
which originally brought it into being. 
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The fact that Sparta waged many wars does not justify the con- 
clusion that she was essentially militaristic. Even in the earlier 
period she did not wage war for its own sake or from imperialistic 
motives. Sparta’s external power, as usually happens, first reached 
its height at a time when its internal vigor had already passed its 
prime and when biological deterioration had set in. The traditional 
Spartan discipline was the product of the efforts made to meet the 
dangers inherent in that situation. The result was the ever increasing 
segregation of the Spartiates and their development into a warrior 
ĉaste. Their division into two parties at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War was the clearest of all the symptoms of Sparta’s decay. 
For it was the uniformity in race, experience, and outlook existing 
among the members of the ruling class that had produced her 
greatness. i 

From the foregoing summary of the principal views propounded it 
will be apparent that the author of the monograph has himself not 
wholly avoided falling into the error which he has condemned in 
ancient writers on Sparta—that of viewing the Spartans and their 
way of life in the light of the presuppositions of a particular political 
creed. Not a few of his assumptions are highly questionable, to say 
the least. The style of writing, moreover, is often pretentious and 
not always lucid. In the discussion of details, however, there is much 
that is interesting and illuminating, especially with regard to eco- 
nomic matters; and the point that the Greek political theorists 
misinterpreted various features of the Spartan regime is well worth 
emphasizing. 

The monograph was the outgrowth of a joint seminar on Sparta, 
held at Königsberg in 1936-1937 and participated in by instructors 
and students of the ancient languages, ancient history, and archae- 
ology. That the reading of the members of the seminar was largely 
confined to works in the German language is suggested by the biblio- 
graphy. Of the approximately fifty titles two are of works in French 
and two are of German translations of foreign works (Grote’s 
History of Greece and Fustel de Coulange’s La cité antique). The 
Cambridge Ancient History, though not listed in the bibliography, 
is referred to once, in a footnote in which Wade-Gery’s views con- 
cerning the effect of the Second Messenian War on the Spartan way 
of life are rejected in a perfunctory manner. No other books or 
articles in English are even mentioned. These facts are perhaps not 
without significance. 

L. R. SHERO. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGY. 


Anatolian Studies Presented to William Hepburn Buckler. Edited 
by W. M. Carper and Joser Kem. Manchester University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xviii -+- 382; 11 plates. 25 s. 

Tbis handsome volume has a unity of subject and a sustained 


level of excellence and is a worthy tribute to a scholar of outstanding 
skill, thoroughness, and generosity. His publications, of which there 
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meritus may be set with the appropriate dedication W. H. B. didov 
piy oi díXoL. 

Pre-Greek period. Winifred Lamb’s “Some recent developments 
in Anatolian archaeology ” (pp. 129 ff.) is a welcome discussion of 
seattered material, and brings out that unity in diversity which 
continued to characterize Asia Minor (p. 132: note also p. 144 on 
the megaron, p. 145 on town planning, p. 148 on cremation). E. 
Littmann’s classification of non-Semitie place names in Northern 
Syria (pp. 151 ff.) suggests another line of attack on problems of 
pre-history: all roads met in Aleppo, as the specimens of the minór 
arts in its museum show.! K. Bittel studies a Hittite symbol and 
a later emblem of royalty which may be a survival of it (pp. 9 ff.). 

Greek Period. Fr. Miltner (pp. 191 ff.) supports an early date 
for the first Milesian colonization on the south of the Black Sea. 
E. S. G. Robinson’s article “ Coin-legends in Carian seript" (pp. 
269 ff.) and Sir George Hill's “Some notes on the coinage of 
Cyprus" (pp. 89 ff.) are both precise and delicate (the latter illus- 
trates “the indefinite sort of independence ” which Cyprus enjoyed 
in the Persian empire). B. D. Meritt throws light on the Carian 
part of the Athenian tribute-quota lists (pp. 187 ff.), and T. B. 
Mitford publishes a dedication by the priest-king Nicocles of Paphos, 
conventional in language but carved on a stele of- curious shape 
(pp. 197 ff.). A. Wilhelm’s “ Athen und Kolophon” (pp. 845 ff.) 
restores various texts, makes some masterly observations on points 
of language, and shows how Colophon financed its new walls. D. M. 
Robinson, * Three marble heads from Anatolia” (pp. 249 ff.), pub- 
lishes three interesting pieces with a very full commentary. 

Fr. Cumont, ^ Mithra en Asie mineure” (pp. 67 ff.) is brief and 
brilliant. The explanation (p. 68) of éudyevoe MiOpy in the Ariaram- 
neia inseription as “celebrated a Mazdaean ceremony” and not 
* devint mage de Mithra ” is convincing. If we had uayeócas Miĝpy 
accompanied by or implying some such verb as dvéOyxe, “made a 
dedieation," we should have to think of the second: and even then 
on the analogy of iepasápevos, iepareúsas the sense would probably 
be “having served as Magos.” ?  éuáyevoe, as Cumont now under- 
stands it, is parallel to tradiderunt leontiaca, ete., ostenderunt 
cryfios, taurobolium fecit, vires excepit, éveBdrevoay—all recording 
solemn ceremonies. It may be added that even in orthodox Avestan 
practice men and women were alike allowed to assist and even to 
officiate in certain ritual acts.* 

On the other hand, I do not see that a dedication "HAío Mí0pa; 
dated 77/8 A.D. and accompanied by the bust of a figure with a 
Phrygian cap, proves the presence of Mithraie mysteries (pp. 69 £.) ; 
it does not necessarily show more than the worship of Mithras as a 


* Of. now W. F. Albright, Bull. Amer. Sch. Orient. Res. LXXVIII 
(April, 1940), p. 26, on the status of Aleppo. 

2“ Acted as Magos" would be possible also if the phrase came at the 
end of a record: like ofde éxovpyrevoay in a text published by Keil in 
this volume (pp. 120 f.). 

?lIn the Latin-speaking world such acts are commonly dated: one 
Nama (“blessing on . . .") text at Dura has month and day (Cumont- 
Rostovtzeff, The Excavations at Dura-Huropos, VII/VIII, pp. 119£.). 

‘J. Darmsteter, The Zend-Avesta, I, pp. 307 (with n. 3), 309, 327. 
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deity evoking reverence; and the Mithrakana, as observed by a 
society at Amorium founded for a funerary cult, need not be more 
than a festival which had survived from the time of Persian rule: 5 
so Gurob in the third century B.C. had a sanctuary of Mithras, 
which possessed livestock. We cannot, however, fail to agree with 
Cumont that Asia Minor was the birthplace of Mithraic initiations; 
and he produces fresh evidence and illuminating considerations. 

M. Rostovtzeff, * Some remarks on the monetary and commercial 
policy of the Seleucids and Attalids” (pp. 277 ff.) is pioneer work. 
Rostovtzeff analyzes the known coin-hoards of the Hellenistic period 
and draws most important conclusions for economie and political 
history. 

Roman period, etc. Tenney Frank’s * Plautus comments on Ana- 
tolian affairs" (pp. 85 ff.) has all the freshness of his writing. 
A. H. M. Jones (pp. 103 ff.) and D. Magie (pp. 161 ff.) each con- 
tribute valuable studies of Rome’s relations with Near Eastern cities 
(note pp. 105 f. on the relations of Hellenistic kings. Cf. now C. B. 
Welles, A. J. A, XLIV [1940], p. 562). J. G. C. Anderson studies 
Pompey's arrangement of Pontus, as well as the aneient division of 
the Euxine into two parts (pp. 1ff.: note p. 4 on Strabo’s vague- 
ness). R. Syme’s “ Observations on the province of Cilicia” (pp. 
299 ff.) is notable and bears on the chronology of Cicero's letters: 
he remarks (p. 331) on the problem of Quirinius, to which Sir 
William Ramsay returns in “Early history of province Galatia” 
(pp. 201 ff.; note p. 206 on dea Iulia Augusta). M. N. Tod con- 
tributes a neat study (pp. 333 ff.) of the corrector Maximus (Pliny, 
Ep., VIII, 24) and on characters in inscriptions who have been 
identifled with him. 

To come to eultural and religious history L. Robert's “ Inseriptions 
greeques d'Asie Mineure" (pp. 227 ff.) is masterly (note p. 234 on 
the “style emphatique et recherché," of which Corpus Hermeticum, 
XVIII affords another instance; p. 239 should be noted for I Corin- 
thians 9, 25: readers of St. Paul need to be reminded of the multi- 
plicity of local contests and crowns). A. Cameron’s full study of 
Üperrós and related terms in the inscriptions of Asia Minor (pp. 
27 ff.) throws welcome light on various forms of the institution of 
the fosterchild within a complicated system of family and group 
relationships, and on its relation to slavery (note p. 47 for Acts 
13, 1).7 J. J. E. Hondius, “ De Bithyniae titulo honorario" (pp. 
99 ff.), publishes a pleasant distich on one Cornutus who seems to 
have taught the art of poetry as well as rhetoric: this bears on the 
literary ambitions of minor provincials. 

J. Keil, * Kulte im Prytaneion von Ephesos" (pp. 119 ff.), gives 


5 Strabo, XI, p. 530 points strongly in this direction; cf, Cumont, 
Textes et monuments, II, p. 457. Many rites have been reinterpreted 
or even secularized (e.g. the Katagogia at Ephesus: H. Delehaye in 
this volume, p. 78). The Amorium association (B. Laum, Stiftungen, 
II, p. 135, nos. 175-0) was established to pay honor to Cyrilla, who 
could hardly have been a Mithraic initiate; her father, who was liberal 
io the group, may have been one, but the text proves nothing; Cumont 
does not claim that. 

?J. G. Smyly, P. Gurob (R. Irish Acad., Cunningham Memoirs, XII 
[1921]), no. 22. 

7 P. Oxy., 903, 3 might be added to his excellent comparative material, 
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a fascinating study of six texts of the Ephesian Curetes, whose 
records were inscribed on the columns of a building which formed 
part of the Prytaneion, and makes it probable that this college 
aequired larger responsibilities for worship about the beginning of 
the third century A.D. He sees in this a symptom of the times: 8 
“der Abwehrkampf der alten Poliskulte gegen die fremden Re- 
ligionen, vor allem gegen das mächtig anwachsende Christentum, 
der sieh im zweiten Jahrhundert in einer Intensitivierung der Kulte 
und besonders der Mysterienfeiern äussert” (p. 128). Here a word 
of eaution is required. Defensive self-assertion in face of the risé 
of Christianity (probably eonspieuous in Ephesus) is likely: but 
there was no serious advance of other strange cults in Western Asia 
Minor at this time, as is shown by the almost eomplete absence of 
new temples associated with them. Further, in the latter part of 
the second century A.D. Apollo of Claros was encouraging the 
worship of all deities, and Apollo of Didyma commended the cult of 
Sarapis. In any ease, the stress on old cults, though now much 
more emphatic, continues something which we can observe before 
the end of the second century B.C. These texts add a greater 
urgency of intercession. ; 

Christian. W. M. Calder, “ The Eumeneian formula” (pp. 15 ff.), 
diseusses the well-known threat to violators of tombs éora: aire 
apos tov (Lévra) Gedv, with a convincing analysis of the geographical 
distribution of the evidence and valuable remarks on the general 
nature of what is often called crypto-Christian language. C. W. M. 
Cox, “ Bishop Heortasius of Appia” (pp. 63 ff.) publishes a verse 
epitaph: the bishop is called an “esteemed eunuch ”—~whether 
literally, and therefore heretical, or metaphorically, and possibly 
orthodox. H. Delehaye, “ Les Actes de Saint Timothée” (pp. 77 ff.) 
is a small masterpiece, showing exactly what the character and his- 
torical value of these Acta are and blowing aside various webs 
which had been spun around them. 

To sum up, a superb volume. 


ARTHUR DARBY Nook. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Pact PósrGENs. Tibulls Ambarvalgedicht (II, 1). Würzburg- 
Aumühle, Konrad  Triltseh, 1940. Pp. vi- 91. (Kieler 
Arbeiten zur klassischen Philologie, VI.) 


In a review of Mauriz Schuster’s Tibull-Studien published in the 
preceding issue of this Journal, I expressed the opinion that Schus- 
ter’s book represented the culmination of a scholarly method of 
approach which was fundamentally sound per se and eapable of 
producing excellent results when handled by a scholar of Schuster’s 
ability. To corroborate this opinion it was necessary to compare 


8 For the emphasis on Hestia cf. Orph. H., 84 where Hestia is invoked 
to give blessings and is credited with teletat and mystai; also the third 
century magnification of Vesta at Rome (Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev., 
XXIII [1930], pp. 251 ff.). I hope to return to this point elsewhere. 

? Th. Wiegand, Sitzungsb. Berlin, 1906, p. 258. 
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Schuster’s method with those of earlier scholars and the discussion 
fell naturally into an historical form so organized as to indicate the 
genesis of Schuster’s method and its place in the history of Tibullian 
Scholarship. At the same time I pointed out that Pöstgens’ mono- 
graph was governed by the same principles of investigation and that 
the diseussion on which I was about to engage would furnish an 
adequate background for the present review. The reader, therefore, 
is referred to the earlier discussion as furnishing the historical 
hackground of Pöstgens’ scholarly approach. 

Póstgens, like Schuster, is primarily interested in the problem of 
understanding the poetry of Tibullus. But, while the latter’s treat- 
ment is comprehensive, Póstgens concentrates his efforts on the study 
of a single poem which is rightly considered by competent critics to 
be one of Tibullus’ finest achievements. Its poetry is of a high order 
and its composition and contents offer solid material for elucidation. 

Péstgens devotes his first chapter to the poem’s composition. He 
analyzes its structure by following the flow of thought from part to 
part and examines words and phrases in relation to context and as 
poetical elements with an individuality of their own. His discussion 
1s not à commentary in the sense of explaining the realities or calling 
attention to similarities in other poets by means of parallel refer- 
ences; nevertheless, in the course of his psychological and aesthetic 
exposition, he is led unavoidably to undertake some factual 
interpretation. 

Now Póstgens seems to have felt obliged to make an analytical and 
laudatory comment on almost every line. The most common poetical 
devices are discovered as hidden riches and the reader is left witlt the 
impression that the critic not only takes the poet under his wing but 
makes him over into what the critie wants him to be: a poet whose 
every verse is unusual, significant, moving, and highly artistic. The 
result of such fond treatment is more often wordy than enlightening, 
and much that is disappointing in this chapter can be attributed to 
an enthusiasm which lacks discrimination and is not sufficiently 
founded on precise interpretation. As example, it explains very little 
to write that * Luce sacra statt festo die ist sehr gewählt ” in com- 
menting on line 5 and to add in a note that luz signifying “ day” 
occurs before and after Tibullus, but not in combination with the 
adjective sacer. For the conditions that influenced the choice of 
words were largely metrical and a study of Tibullus’ inner metric 
shows that even the order of the noun and adjective was pretty well 
imposed by principles which Tibullus followed in writing an 
hexameter. 

Again, to take an example of a different sort, do vv. 11-12: 

Vos quoque abesse proeul jubeo, discedat ab aris 
eui tulit hesterna gaudia nocte Venus 


have a “gebietendes Pathos des Überlegenen, ein Pathos, das Tibull 
auch in den wiirdevollen und keusehen Worten des Pentameters 
beibehült"? If so, what could be said about such truly imperious 
lines as Horace, Odes, III, 1, 1-47 And, as to the dignified and 
chaste pentameter, did Póstgens expect praefanda from a poet who 
treats lubricity in words whieh need no apology (T, 9, 50 ff.), and 
is it a sign of superiority to use a eireumloeution in speaking of 
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sexual matters in connection with a religious rite? After all, the 
speaker of the lines is the proprietor of a farm who is addressing his 
tenants and household on a religious festival and not an idler 
seratehing on a Pompeian wall. 

With regard to the larger sections into which Pöstgens divides 
the poem, I must take exception to his contention (p. 23) that the 
eoneept of the gods as benefactors of mankind runs through lines 
37-66 in spite of the subdivision into material (37-50) and spiritual 
blessings (51-66). In line 37 Tibullus states expressly that he will 
sing of the country and the rustice gods. The words illi and tum show 
clearly by their balance and repetition that the gods dominate his 
train of thought through line 46. Lines 47 and 49 begin with rura 
and rure, the latter of whieh he picks up again in 59 and 61. This 
emphasis makes it clear that it is the country which is his chief 
theme from line 47 to 66 where he returns to a single god, Cupido, 
in order to introduce the erotic element. The two parts are closely 
related by their subject matter, of course, but Tibullus has treated 
them unmistakably as separate entities. 

Póstgens reaches Fowler’s conclusion independently that the fes- 
tival in question is the Ambarvalia (pp. 44-48). He also compares 
the description of Tibullus with that of Vergil, Georgics, I, 338-350 
(pp. 49-52). The approach and purpose of the two poets are quite 
different, as he discerns, and his analysis of these elements bears 
serutiny. 

Less profitable, in my opinion, is the chapter (pp. 53-64) in which 
Postgens compares Tibullus’ verses on the rustic gods and country 
life with the passages in Lucretius, V, 925 ff., and Vergil, Georgics, 
I, 125 ff., where successive stages in man’s development are described. 
Under the impression that the entire passage, 37-66, represents “ eine 
stetige Aufwirtsentwicklung,” Póstgens ignores the changes in tense 
and the- significant adverbs and adjectives which emphasize the 
element of time. In lines 37-46 the past tense and the words primi, 
primum, and tum show that the poet is thinking of the remote past 
when the gods were first instructing man in the arts of a civilized 
life. In lines 47-50 the tense changes to the present and emphasis is 
shifted to constantly recurring country events. In 51 the poet returns 
to the past tense to describe the origin of song, dance, and drama 
under country influence. The birth of pietas (59) is also described 
as having taken place under the same influence, but the following 
passage on woman’s tasks (61-66) is put in the present as signifying 
recurring events. The passage, then, is far removed from being a 
description of the Ages of Man or his evolution, and it is misleading 
to compare it with passages which are. Tibullus does give us a 
traditional picture of the Golden Age and its successor in I, 3, 35-50 
which might well be compared with the passages in Lucretius and 
Vergil. But, with regard to the passage in question, the instructive 
thing would have been to analyze the elements which Tibullus drew 
from the common thesaurus of classical primitivism in order to 
compose his praise of country life and the benefactions of the rustie 
gods and to see how he used much routine material to serve a new 
purpose in a new form. 

Of all the chapters I found the last most interesting. In it Póst- 
gens studies a number of poems which show the same dramatic 
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element as Tibullus, IT, 1, in that an audience is addressed which 
participates in the action of the poem and shares the emotions of the 
speaker. The outstanding examples are Hymns II, V, and VI of 
Callimachus and it is profitable to follow Pdstgens’ analysis in which 
he demonstrates how this dramatic approach, used by Callimachus to 
make the traditional form of the Homeric hymn more vivid and 
personal, appears again just as effectively in poems of Catullus and 
Horace which are of a substantially different nature. Pdstgens’ 
treatment of the subject, ineluding the place of Tibullus, IT, 1 in its 
*development, is a neat chapter of literary history. 

To summarize in eonelusion, the monograph as a whole strikes me 
as a remarkably diligent piece of work the better parts of which are 
precisely those which did not require much more than earnest labor 
to be worked up satisfactorily. An analysis of poetry and the 
workings of the poet's mind calls for rarer qualities and Póstgens 
was not well equipped, in my opinion, to carry out this part of his 
task. But it is to his credit that he ventured to evaluate a poem as 
poetry. The problems presented by this approach have too often 
been dismissed with the excuse that subjective elements enter un- 
&voidably into their solution and the exeuse has been strengthened by 
exaggerating the extent to which this is so. Yet the fact that the 
nature of a given piece of poetry cannot be explained by statistieal 
tables alone should not make us forego the attempt to study its poetie 
values on the solid foundation of what can be learned from precise 
investigation. In this aspect of our classical studies sound seholar- 
Ship and a mature and disciplined sense of aesthetic values must work 
together to achieve the best result. 


Henry T. Rowe. 
Tur Jouns HOPEINS UNIVERSITY. 


FREDERICK J. TEGGART. Rome and China. A Study of Correlations 
in Historical Events. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1939. Pp. xvii + 283; 14 maps. $3.00. 


For many years Professor Teggart has been a useful critic of 
historians, and he has, at the same time, worked out some conclusions 
of his own concerning the method which should be employed if 
history is to be a science. Now, as a test of his own method, he has 
undertaken to apply it to the problem presented by the recurrent 
barbarian attacks on the Roman empire. The commonly accepted 
explanations of these attacks he characterizes as old theories, mostly 
those of the Romans themselves, which “have been retained and 
repeated with endless variations and elaborations, but without critical 
examination.” Typical, I think, of what he objects to is this state- 
ment from the Cambridge Ancient History, XI, p. 82: “ All along 
the borders of the civilized world there stretched a belt of turbulent 
peoples who were ignorant of the restraining influence of civilization 
but were eager to gain for themselves the riches it had produced.” 
Those tired of reading such elaborations of the Roman literary 
tradition will be sympathetic toward Teggart’s effort to find a new 
way of approaching the problem. 
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In accordance with this conception of selentifie history, Teggart 
uses à comparative method. He does not, to be sure, undertake to 
compare as many instances as possible of conflicts between civilized 
empires and barbarian neighbors. Such a project might appeal to a 
sociologist in spite of its practical difficulties, but Teggart’s con- 
ception of historical science provides a theoretical reason for limiting 
his problem to a particular period in time. While admitting in his 
methodological writings that all science has the common aim of 
determining “how things work," he maintains that a historical 
science, whether geology or human history, is distinguished by th¢ 
aim of determining “ how things have come to be as they are," and 
must therefore study processes in their actual relation in time. This 
seems to mean that historical science must consider how things 
worked in a particular stage of their development, in a particular 
portion of their becoming to be as they are. Consequently Teggart 
limited his comparisons to the period usually associated with the 
phrase, barbarian invasions. Then ^. . . the procedure adopted was 
to set down, in chronological order, all known events, wars, and 
disturbances in each separate kingdom or region of the continent of 
Eurasia, for a period of five hundred years.” In Rome and China he 
assembles the results only for the period 58 B. C. to A. D. 107. Since 
he does not state why he presents the evidence for those years only, 
we are left to assume that only in that period did he find evidenee of 
the correlation he considers significant. 

The uniformity he has detected by this tabulation is briefly sum- 
marized: “Within these decades [58 B.C. to A.D. 107] every 
barbarian uprising in Europe followed the outbreak of war either on 
the eastern frontiers of the Roman empire or in the ‘ Western 
Regions’ of the Chinese. Moreover, the correspondence in events 
was discovered to be so precise that, whereas wars in the Roman East 
were followed uniformly and always by outbreaks on the lower 
Danube and the Rhine, wars in the eastern T’ien Shan were followed 
uniformly and always by outbreaks on the Danube between Vienna 
and Budapest.” So striking a correspondence of events in East and 
West suggests a causal connection. Teggart coneludes that the 
uprisings in Europe were occasioned by the disturbances in the east 
because hostilities in the east interfered with traffic on established 
trade routes and so aroused hostilities at the other end. In short, the 
barbarian attacks were due to interruptions of trade. 

Concerning the existence of a correspondence between wars in the 
East and invasions in the West, Teggart’s demonstration leaves much 
to be desired. Any attempt at smooth flowing narrative is avoided, as 
inappropriate to historical science, yet the form of presentation 
adopted requires the reader to do some painful analysis himself in 
order to be sure just what constituted each of the “forty occasions 
on which uprisings took place in Europe.” If the forty occasions 
were clearly numbered, the extraordinary way in which they are dis- 
sected out of the sequence of events would be more evident. For 
example: The invasion of Moesia by the Dacians in 85 and their 
defeat of the Romans in 86 apparently constitute one “ occasion.” 
The successful Roman campaign in Dacia in 88-89 another 
“ oceasion.” The war of Domitian with the Quadi and Marcomanni 
in 89 is treated as a third occasion. The first of the above mentioned 
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* occasions " is correlated with the attack of Pan Ch’ao on Kashgar 
and a Roman defeat in Armenia, the second “ occasion ” is correlated 
with other events in the Near or Middle East, and the third is correlated 
with the wars waged by the Chinese against the Hsiung Nu in the 
Tien Shan. Although Dio’s explanation that Domitian made war 
against the Quadi and Marcomanni because they failed to aid him 
in the Dacian war is mentioned, Teggart decides to ignore, for 
purposes of causal analysis, the relation of these events to each other. 

The most serious difficulty in the way the forty “occasions " 
‘are identified concerns the question whether they are “ outbreaks of 
uniform character,” even from the point of view of Teggart’s 
problem. To treat historical events in the way Teggart desires, it is 
essential to establish that the events correlated are similar in that 
respect which is pertinent to the inquiry. Teggart sets out to explain 
the “barbarian invasions,” yet in what he calls his “ collection of 
data ” he fails to determine what events are “invasions.” Instead he 
slurs over that distinction in his accounts and then treats eryptic 
references to hostilities as if they were instances of invasion. It is 
especially disquieting to find the descriptive classification of a 
particular event undergoing modification from page to page. When 
the evidence about the successful Roman campaign in Dacia in 88-89 
is first presented we are told, “war again broke out with the 
Daeians" (p. 129). The correlation of this war with events in the 
east is noted on p. 143, and on p. 236 we axe told *there were no 
wars in the Roman East or the T'ien Shan which were not followed 
by the respective outbreaks in Europe." Thus the Dacian war of 
88-89 has become an “ outbreak” and on the very next page it is 
apparently an “uprising” and we are asked to count it among the 
occasions on which uprisings on the lower Danube followed conflicts 
in the Roman East. 

Even if the fact of the correlation is not unassailable, the way in 
which Teggart tries to explain it raises interesting questions both of 
fact and of method. His confession of the need of “ accounting 
for" the correlation is significant in a study which aims to test the 
methods of historical science. It shows that Teggart is not willing 
to let his problem rest until he has found an hypothesis explaining 
the state of mind of the participants in the “ outbreaks.” Generally 
the state of mind is not explicitly referred to, although on pp. 
240-241 he writes: “It seems highly probable, for example, that the 
invasions of Armenia by the Parthians while Armenia was controlled 
by Rome, were inspired by the suspicion (italics mine) that the 
Romans had succeeded in diverting the movement of commodities 
from Central Asia to some route which avoided Parthian territory.” 
Generally the hostile or discontented state of mind resulting from 
interruptions of trade is not mentioned explicitly, but it is implied 
throughout. The theory of interruption of trade is important for 
Tegrart’s demonstration precisely because it is this theory which 
enables the reader to “ understand " the correlation, that is to imagine 
some understandable motivation in the human actors. A physicist 
does not need to arrive at any sueh “ understanding " to account for 
relation between the density, pressure, and temperature of gasses, 
but in ihe study of human affairs even an investigator as devoted to 
scientifie method as Teggart does feel the need of this understanding. 
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Abandoning the narrative form does not enable him to avoid 
altogether the subject of motives. On the other hand, he can claim 
that the validity of his hypothesis rests not on his psychological 
insight but on the establishment of the correlation and on the evidence 
that trade relations did in fact exist between the peoples mentioned. 
Unfortunately, the correlation depends on classifying as uprisings 
wars to which we have in many cases only the vaguest of references, 
and some of the evidence of trade routes and their disruption is 
highly tenuous. It is astonishing that the possibility of finding and 
explaining correlations in historical events should be tested on a 
theme which requires exploring a part of inner Europe about which, 
as he says, p. 217, there is a “total absence of historical data." 


Freperic C. LANE. 
Tue Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


R. Parent, M. Canavesi, et al. Conferenze Augustee nel bimil- 
lenario della nascità. Milan, Società editrice “ Vita e Pensiero," 
1939. Pp. 282. L. 25. 


This volume of nine essays bears some superficial resemblance to 
the larger, more ambitious Augustus: Studi im occasione del bimil- 
lenario Augusteo; several topics are identical or closely similar, and 
one contributor, Paribeni, is common to both. But the present 
collection is much the less meaty, provocative, original of the two. 
One is not informed for what audience these lectures were designed; 
one presumes they must have been suited to that audience. But to 
the scholarly reader, even moderately acquainted with the Augustan 
period, the majority will be pretty elementary. 

Roberto Paribeni under the title “ Cesare e Augusto” (pp. 3-22) 
narrates briefly the familiar story of Caesar’s career and more 
briefly that of Octavian to show the continuity between them. There 
is here nothing new in content, or particularly stimulating in 
manner. 

Somewhat similarly Manlio Canavesi traces “La lotta per la suc- 
cessione di G. Cesare” (pp. 25-38), specifically the process of the 
formation by Octavian of a political following. 

Aurelio Giusseppe Amatucci’s contribution bears the self-explana- 
tory title of “ Augusto negli scrittori del suo tempo” (pp. 41-62) ; 
the discussion is quite superficial. Livy’s history, one reads, ended 
at A. D. 9, not 9 B. C., “come alcuni a torto si ostinano a credere.” 

Giulio Giannelli, writing on ^ Augusto e Religione" (pp. 65-82), 
discusses the restoration of the state religion and the innovation of 
the imperial cult. 

Leandro Zanean in * Augusto e la politica” (pp. 85-98) considers 
the essentials of that policy to be the unification of the Empire with 
the retention of Italy’s primacy, and (^ autentica originalissima in- 
novazione") the foundation of the principate which was the focal 
center of Italy, provinces, armies, and all. 
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Far more satisfying, at least to the present reviewer, than any of 
the foregoing, is “ I ritratti di Augusto” by Carlo Anti (pp. 101- 
117). Anti traces Augustus’ physical development through the 
chronological series of ihe outstanding portraits, and then describes 
the different styles and manners of the portraits produced by the 
various centers of art—Asia Minor, Athens, Samos, Gaul, and Italy. 

Aristide Calderini, discussing * Le riforme sociali di Augusto" 
(pp. 121-137), writes of the social and demographic legislation, and 
considers its ultimate failure to improve the moral standard of 

„Roman society a plausible reason for Augustus’ depression and 
diseouragement in his last years. 

The eighth essay, “ La legislazione di Augusto ” by Biondo Biondi, 
which constitutes very nearly half the volume (pp. 141-262), is the 
most original and valuable part of the book. The rubrics, some few 
excerpted phrases, and some brief comments upon the content will, 
it is hoped, provide an idea of the scope, scale, manner, and argu- 
ment so far as is possible within the limits of this review. “ Intro- 
duzione”: The interest and importance of the subject and the 
relatively small amount of special study it has hitherto received; 
Biondi does not pretend to give “una rassegna, sia pur rapida e 
sommaria, della legislazione Augustea, che investe ogni campo della 
vita, sia pubblica che privata," but rather to direct “Vattenzione su 
quelle parti della vasta e completa legislazione che possano fornire 
un’ idea precisa delle generali tendenze di essa, onde permettere 
un orientamento sieuro per una esatta valutazione dell’ opera di 
Augusto. For the sake of brevity he omits administration, but 
summarily outlines that field with selected citations. “La legge e il 
potere legislativo ” : Biondi emphasizes that imperial law was no more 
a continuation of republican than the principate was of the republic, 
and that the source of law was now the will of the princeps, “non 
come potere distinto, ma come espressione del potere complessivo ed 
unitario del Principe,” operating formally through comitio, praetors, 
and Senate. “ Direttive della legislazione ": the enemy of the state 
after Actium was “ quell’ individualismo, misto di egoismo e di 
scettico intellettualismo, che fu la fatale conseguenza della espansione 
di Roma nel mondo e della disgregazione della antiea famiglia patri- 
areale." Biondi makes effective use of Horace's ' ordinem / rectum 
evaganti frena licentiae / iniecit emovitque culpas / et veteres revoca- 
vit artes," of Augustus’ own * Legibus novis me auctore latis multa 
exempla maiorum exolescentia iam ex nostro saeculo reduxi et ipse 
multarum rerum exempla imitanda posteris tradidi," and of other 
phrases literary and numismatic. “La costituzione”: Augustus 
realized the ideal formulated by Cicero in the words “una lex unus 
vir. The basis of Augustus power was not the consulate, the 
tribunician power, or the proconsular imperium, merely verbal 
bases, nor auctoritas, sociological not juridical, nor a lex de imperio— 
if there was one it only legalized a political situation already 
existent—, nor the oath of all Italy before Actium, which could not be 
a legal basis, nor armed force, of which the principate availed itself 
but on which it was not founded. “ Bisogna dire che il nuovo ordi- 
namento poggia sul fatto, rispondente ad un bisogno fortemente ed 
universalmente sentito, seguito da successo. È il fatto che crea il 
diritto, molto pik che si eonereta non in improvvisi mutamenti ma 
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bensi in una graduale trasformazione.” There was no diarchy—the 
Senate did not limit Augustus’ competence, he dictated its rights 
and functions—, the principate was a monarchy. Nothing was 
formally destroyed, but everything was new. *'l/amministrazione ": 
The reflection in administration of the unity of powers. The old 
magistraeies and the new imperial offices alike exercised powers 
derived not from the eonsent of the people but from the will of the 
princeps. “ Leggi militari": the corresponding transformation of 
the army, the creation of a standing army with unity of command 
and the privileges of a caste. “ Leggi matrimoniali": “non ŝi pro- 
pongono soltanto l'aumento della popolazione .. . ma altresì if 
risanamento della famiglia.” The demographic problem “non é solo 
problema di impero e di potenza, non questione di numero e qualità 
di cittadini, nia sopratutto problema morale.” The Lez Julia and the 
Lex Papia cannot be differentiated; but their provisions are classified 
and diseussed, together with account of the precedents for these 
laws, and the subsequent history and influence of them. More in- 
teresting is it, according to Biondi, that the laws are concerned, not 
with mating and procreation, but with legal marriage and legitimate 
offspring. “Il problema della razza e le leggi sulle manomissioni ” : 
Opposed to the oriental policy of Antony and the universal policy of 
Caesar. was the national poliey of Augustus, "sincerum atque ab 
omni eolluvione peregrini ae servilis sanguinis incorruptum servare 
populum" (Suetonius, Aug., 40). Hence the restrictions by law on 
manumission and the advice to Tiberius in Augusfus’ political testa- 
ment. “Leggi processuali”: The meagre extant remains show by 
their detailed nature that there were two complete codes of procedure, 
one civil, one criminal. These completed the transformation, com- 
menced by the Lex Aebutia, by which the administration of law 
became a function of state. “ Leggi penali”: Biondi emphasizes not 
the number and importance of the criminal laws, but rather the fact 
of the definite passing of the archaic conception that the delict is 
_punishable by a pecuniary penalty paid to the injured party. The 
Leges Iuliae were the fulfilment of Sulla’s system. Most significant, 
therefore, are the laws de vi: “rappresentano essenzialmente la piü 
recisa ed energiea rinnegazione del sistema tradizionale della difesa 
privata. “ Diritto privato”: Here there was no radical change, 
only the continuation of the work of jurisprudence and the praetor. 
But Augustus naturally was more courageous than the praetor and 
intensified the struggle against individualism in private law. 

In the final essay, * Augusto nella luce del Vangelo (pp. 265-282), 
Angelo Searpellini concludes that there is validity in the tradition 
“che ha visto in Augusto un fautore, sia pure inconscio, dei tempi 
messianiei, un valido eooperatore della Divina Provvidenza. È testi- 
monianza, è giudizio attendibile. I quali sopra ed oltre contraddizioni 
e antagonismi manifesti tra l'imponente opera d’Augusto e la divina 
opera di Gesù Cristo, hanno colto in quella qualche cosa di non 
contingente, qualehe misterioso lontano rapporto con questa." 


ROBERT SAMUEL ROGERS. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
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Varro, On the Latin Language, with an English Translation by 
Rouanp Q. Kent. Vol. I (Introduction, Books V-VII): pp. 
1 + 368; vol. It (Books VIII-X, fragments, indexes): pp. 369- 
676. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1938. (The 
Loeb Classical Library.) 


The solemn nonsense of ancient etymologizing supplies little 
pleasure or profit for the reader, and still less can be got from the 
puerilé debates between the “analogists” and the “ anomalists.” 
Phis, no doubt, is the reason why the earliest extant books on Latin 
grammar and lexicography have never been translated into German 
and not until now into English. Nevertheless, since Varro had to 
name the words he proposed to discuss and since he often supplied 
a context—frequently from sources not available to us—, these six 
dull books are a rich mine for students of Roman literature, lexico- 
graphy, religion, and antiquities in general. Hence it is that Kent is 
able to list (pp. xxvii-xxxii) twenty-four editions prior to his own 
(why is the Venice edition of 1474 not assigned a separate number, 
to make twenty-five?). 

The previous editors, however, have not handed down a passably 
good text so that translation would be all that was needed. Since the 
manuscript which forms the basis of all the others and of the printed 
editions is incomplete and very corrupt, it has to be supplemented 
from various sources. Some of the numerous quoted passages are from 
works that are still preserved, and some of those from lost works 
are quoted independently by other ancient authors. Later Roman 
encyclopedists used the same sources as Varro and not infrequently 
they quoted Varro himself either with or without giving him credit. 
Obviously it is a matter of endless toil to construct a text under such 
conditions, and again and again there is room for several opinions 
after all the evidence has been brought together and weighed. 

Rather than to confront the reader with a largely meaningless text 

. and to suggest in footnotes or commentary solutions for the riddles 
thus posed, Kent has boldly constructed a straightforward, readable 
text and has relegated his record of the manuscript readings to the 
bottom of the page. Supplements and emendations are clearly noted 
in the text by angular brackets and italics, and if the editor feels that 
his text is not to be relied upon, a clear statement to that effect is 
included in the critical apparatus. ` 

As far as I have been able to check it up this extremely laborious 
task has been done conscientiously and skilfully. The suggestions 
of others have been used fully and with discrimination. How much 
easier this edition is to use than the standard critieal text of Goetz 
and Schoell (Leipzig, 1909) may be seen by examining the treatment 
of the fourth sentence of VI, 4, which reads in Kent (p. 176): 
Solarium dictum id, in quo horae in sole inspiciebantur, <vel 
horologium ex aqua», quod Cornelius in Basilica Aemilia et Fulvia 
inumbravit. The earlier editors print the passage without the words 
in angular brackets and without indieating that anything is wrong. 
In a footnote they cite passages from Pliny and Censorinus which 
prove that the statement in the quod clause is incorrect as it stands, 
and in the commentary (pp. 260 f.) they suggest the supplement that 
Kent has adopted. 
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Not a few original contributions to the text have been made. I 
would mention especially V, 157: ab Argo Lax<risaeo “from Argus 
of Larisa” for the meaningless: ab Argola seu, where Goetz and 
Sehoell are helpless, although they cite Servius’ derivation of the word 
(Argiletum) “ab Argo illie sacrato et sepulto."  Kent's plausible 
suggestion is based upon the observations (1) that at least two heroes 
named Argus are connected with the city of Argos and (2) that the 
citadel of Argos was named Larisa. Less spectacular but eminently 
sound is the expanding of Ellis’: u<tilis> in VII, 4 to: utilis sit», 
because the Laurentian manuscript has a blank space for seven rather 
than for four letters. 

Oceasionally Kent lacks the couvage of his convictions and allows 
a palpably wrong reading to stand in the text. In VI, 69 there is 
ascribed to Lucilius a passage that will not sean as it is arranged in 
the text but that has been reduced to iambic senarii. Kent cites 
Spengel's suggestion that the real author may have been the comic 
poet Lieinius, but he leaves * Lucilius " in the text. No doubt many 
wil approve, but to me this seems needlessly misleading. 

In V, 159 the Vicus Ciprius is said to be named from Sabine 
ciprum “ bonum." Kent notes that the Sabine word must have been 
cupro-, but he emends the text, not to Cuprius and cuprum, but to 
Cyprius and cyprum. No doubt Cyprius can be defended as the 
name of the Roman street, but not cyprum as the Sabine word; and 
why make one’s author more stupid than need be? 

Kent’s translation is clear, but the mistake has not been made of 
trying to give Varro too smooth a style. Inaccuracies are extremely 
rare; I miss a translation of etiam in V, 160, 1. 7 and of aliter in 
IX, 35, 1. 8. 

I have noticed only one serious mistranslation. In IX, 95 Varro 
lists the parts of the verb system as: tempora, personae, genera, 
divisiones, which Kent renders: “tenses, persons, kinds, and 
divisions.” He correctly explains divisiones: “There were two 
divisions, one comprising the tenses of incomplete action, and the 
other the tenses of completed action.” Of genera he says: “ Appar- 
ently a genus of verbs is a group of verbs which make their forms 
similarly, a conjugation or a group belonging to one conjugation... ." 
Clearly we have here the earliest occurrence of genus verbi “ voice," 
which is well known in later grammarians.? In the next section 
Varro says that discebam, disco, and discam are taken ex eodem 
genere et ex divisione, and similarly didiceram, didici, and didicero. 
The same meaning of genus occurs in the first sentence of IX, 102. 

Footnotes supply in briefest form the historical and antiquarian 
information needed for understanding the text and give references 
for the numerous quotations from Latin literature. Occasionally 
a note might have been spared, as the identification of leviter 
“lightly ” on p. 234, or the caution against interpreting postumum 
as post humum on p. 484. The statement on p. 429 that Varro would 
have pronounced boum and Iowm as bovom and Iovom is incorrect. 
It has been thought? that boum came from bovom, with restored v; 


* Kent has brought together his contributions to the text in T.A. 
P. A., LXVII (1936), pp. 64-82. 

a See Thesaurus, VI, 1901, 79-—1902, 38. 

3 Sommer, Handbuch?, p. 162. 
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but this could not happen until the change of o to u after v. If 
Varro knew a form (even a written form) bowm, it must have re- 
sulted from the prehistoric change that yielded deus from *dévos. 

The length of the introduction, unusual for a text in the Loeb 
Series, is amply justified by the nature of Varro’s work and the un- 
satisfactory state of the text. It contains discussions of the following 
topies: Varro’s Life and Works, Varro’s Grammatical Works, Varro’s 
De Lingua Latina, The Laurentian Manuscript PF, the Orthography 
of the De Lingua Latina, Bibliography, The Critical Apparatus, The 
Twanslation of the De Lingua Latina, The Notes to the Translation, 
Symbols and Abbreviations. 

The well-known fragments are included and translated. There is an 
Index of Authors and Works, an Index of Latin Words and Phrases 
treated by Varro, and finally an Index of Greek Words. 

Kent’s edition of the De Lingua Latina is the best one'to use in 
citation, unless one intends to discuss the text in detail. In that case 
it may be convenient to use a text that follows the Laurentian 
manuscript more closely. It is by far the most convenient text to 
use for rapid consultation. If few care to read it through, that is 
Varro’s fault. 


E. H. STURTEVANT. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Ropney S. Youne. Late Geometrie Graves and a Seventh Century 
Well in the Agora. Athens, American School of Classical 
Studies, 1939. Pp. ix- 250; 156 figures. (Hesperia, Sup- 
plement IT.) 


The latest report on ceramic material from the excavations in the 
Athenian Agora has an interest for all students of Greek civilization, 
and not merely for the specialists in Greek pottery, because it spans 
that period during which the Hellenes split the chrysalis of their 
primitivism and began to dry the wings of the genius which was 
soon to lift them so far above the achievements of past and con- 
temporaneous peoples. In the elucidation of what still remains the 
foremost cultural problem of at least European and Mediterranean 
civilization, no objects are too humble to be dismissed from con- 
sideration, especially since it is household artifacts which form the 
bulk of remains from the age in question. Of this the author is 
fully aware, for he does not allow his excellent factual and critical 
treatment of the archaeological material, with its necessary detail, 
to exclude broader historical conclusions, the winning of which, after 
all, is the primary object of archaeological research. 

The report is divided into four parts which describe: I, the graves 
and their furniture; II, sporadic finds in and near the grave pre- 
cinct; IIT, the objects from a well of the seventh century; IV, the 
pottery as a whole, from the points of view of fabric, technique, 
shape, and decoration, and also the figurines and graffiti. The very 
careful analysis of every significant fragment, upon which a great 
wealth of comparative material is brought to bear, gives the first 
three sections the status of a particularized critique of all late 
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Geometrie and subgeometrie Attic pottery. Appendix I is a “ List 
of graves and important Geometric and Protoattic vases, with their 
probable dating"; in Appendix Il, the so-called “Isis” grave at 
Eleusis is redated to shortly before 7 00; Appendix III is a report 
on the skeletal material by J. Lawrence Angel. The chronological 
base for the Attic pottery is furnished by the well wherein Aitic 
sherds were found mixed with Protocorinthian of the second style; 
the date of the latter may be fixed in the first half of the seventh 
century in accordance with Payne's chronology. It can, Į think, 
be said that this chronology is the one most nearly in line with 
present evidence and that if any changes are foreshadowed, by graves 
on Cyprus for instance, those changes will result in lowering rather 
than in raising it. The well, then, dates the Attie pottery of the 
first half of the seventh century which is found alone in some of 
the graves and, on the basis of logical development in shape and 
decoration, it permits specimens from the other graves to be assigned 
to the last quarter of the eighth. These graves bring one into par- 
ticularly intimate contact with the early Athenians, for they appear 
to be a family group, and the precinct a family burying ground, 
a conclusion which finds independent Support in the evidence of the 
skeletons discussed by Angel. 

Valid eritieism of the analyses of individual pots would be open 
legitimately only to one who had made comparisons as complete and 
as detailed as those of Mr. Young, for his report is primarily a 
factual one and therefore not subject to any significant range of 
difference in interpretation. As summarized by the author (pp. 229 
and 230), it is a very human picture of the early Athenians which 
these discoveries present. A feudal and parochial culture, with in- 
terests tied to flocks and crops, lags behind its merchant neighbors 
who seek new contacts across the sea, and therefore it carries the 
common and indigenous Geometric culture to a more advanced stage 
than they did. But towards the end of the eighth century, foreign 
decorative motives begin to appear, coming from the East by way 
of these neighbors, and serving us as clues to demonstrate the 
beginnings of Attie commerce. This reorientation of Attie society 
from a state of agricultural introversion to one of commercial 
extroversion progressed slowly, in typical human fashion; for 
example, the decaying subgeometric style lingered side by side with 
the new orientalizing style far into the seventh century. And of 
course cultural manifestations of greater value than pot-painting 
accompanied the changed economic life, for “lyric poet and mer- 
chant . . . replaced epic poet and landowning aristocrat” (p. 230). 

Students of literature will naturally be most interested in the 
evidence which these discoveries yield for the history of the alphabet. 
In brief, seven early inscriptions were found; the earliest of these, 
on an amphora which dates from “the very end of the eighth, or 
beginning of the seventh century” (p. 228), consists of an incised 
symbol which “may possibly be intended to represent the letter 
epsilon.” The other graffiti are of the seventh century. Young con- 
siders the inscription on the Dipylon oinochoe still to be the earliest 
and, on the criteria of the pot’s shape and decoration, to be difficult 
“to date ... earlier than 700." The Cypriote decoration some- 
times found on vases of this shape certainly excludes an earlier 
dating and may favor even a later one (A.J. A., XLIII [1939], 
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p. 800). By comparison with the Agora pottery, the inscribed 
“ Geometrie " pots from Mt. Hymettus are found to be subgeometric 
of the seventh century (p. 227, n. 5). ‘ Perhaps the Phoenician 
alphabet was not the least useful or important of the new devices 
brought to the orientalizing world of Greece from the East” (p. 
230); this statement the author could have expanded to make a 
further point, namely, that it was exactly that incipient commerce 
of the early orientalizing age which first brought to the Greeks a 
practical need for writing. This need does not exist in the pastoral 
amd agricultural life of any self-contained early culture, whether its 
genius finds expression in epic poetry or not. 

The recent monographs on pottery from the Agora have set such 
a high standard that any criticism of their form may seem carping. 
But this very proximity to the ideal increases desire for its attain- 
ment. It is true that studies such as Young’s are intended to be 
factual records of discoveries, but it is equally true that their com- 
pleteness causes them to become handbooks within the given limits 
of their subject. This is even more the case now that disturbances 
abroad promise to postpone the appearance of more comprehensive 
studies. One feels specifically the need of an outline, graphic, and 
pictorial presentation of the conclusions which are drawn from the 
recorded evidence. The * List of Graves” of Appendix I, for in- 
stance, is an admirable example of this in the present report. On 
the other hand, although the information is copious, well written, 
and amply documented by reference to the illustrations, the reader 
ean get no clear or lasting visual image of the change in the orna- 
ment or of the development of the pottery shapes, because he must 
refer hither and yon among the illustrations which of course are 
grouped, quite properly, by other categories. The solution would lie 
in the addition of chronological tables, with small, line drawings of 
the designs and small scale, outline drawings or photographs of the 
forms of pots, arranged by type under date. But this comment is 
intended rather as a suggestion for future than as a criticism of past 
monographs, for they have indeed made significant advances over 
the obnoxious but by no means obsolete “literary” tradition of 
archaeological reporting. In this and in all other respects, Mr. 
Young’s work is highly meritorious. 

F. O. WaaGÉ. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Guenn R. Morrow. Plato’s Law of Slavery in its Relation to Greek 
Law. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1939. Pp. 140. 


For many years scholars have lamented the absence of an edition 
of Plato’s Laws which should be comparable, in seope and thorough- 
ness, to Newman’s work upon Aristotle’s Politics. For several reasons 
the task has appeared too extensive. The mere size of the Laws has 
operated as a deterrent. In addition, students have been frightened 
off by the diffieulty of understanding Plato’s proposals in the light 
of Greek political experience. Gradually, however, the conviction 
has gained ground, in considerable degree because of the encourage- 
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ment given by Dean Sabine of Cornell, that the only way to approach 
such a lengthy task was to initiate and carry through a series of 
separate studies, each dealing with some particular aspect of Plato’s 
regulations. 

Such is precisely the nature of Professor Morrow’s admirable work. 
In the present volume he has discussed, at length and in detail, one 
special problem dealt with in Plato’s political treatises, chiefly in the 
Laws: the relationship of Plato’s rules governing slaves to the 
positive Greek law upon the same subject. Professor Morrow’s 
treatment, it seems to the reviewer, is exact, scientific, and ex- 
haustive. He “endeavored first to elicit the principles underlying 
Plato’s legislation on the point under examination, and to elicit them 
from Plato’s text itself, appealing as little as possible to the evidence 
of positive law until Plato’s principles were already clear” (p. 16). 
Then, when this work was done, there came “ the nice task of com- 
parison with positive law” (ibid.). 

In earrying out this procedure, Professor Morrow has divided the 
entire topic into nine parts. In the first chapter he diseusses the 
general characteristics of the slave class (chiefly privately owned: 
see p. 17) in Plato's legislation. In Chapter II, which is the longest 
in the book, we have a treatment of the relations between master 
and slave. With the third chapter we pass to a consideration of the 
protection afforded the slave's person. Even Plato, it will be seen, 
held that the slave was “ worthy of protection” (p. 55). In Chapter 
IV Professor Morrow describes the offenses whieh slaves commit. 
By "offenses" Plato did not mean mere “breaches of household 
discipline” (p. 57), for which the slave was accountable only to his 
master, but rather wrongs committed by the slave against “ persons 
other than his master,” i.e., violations of the city’s law. Chapter 
V presents Plato’s rules concerning the legal capacity of slaves, 
chiefly as those rules affect their right to appear as witnesses. The 
next three chapters treat questions of status, i.e., the inheritance of 
servile status, the change in legal position produced by emancipation 
and the legal lot of the freedman, and the procedure for determining 
disputed status. In the ninth, and final, chapter Professor Morrow 
summarizes the various matters treated earlier in the book. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, Professor Morrow’s analysis may well 
serve as the pattern for subsequent studies. At all points the account 
seems careful, accurate, and well-considered; and his use of the 
fragmentary evidence for the positive law concerning slaves is both 
skilful and cireumspect. The reviewer has no adverse comments or 
criticisms to make. 

Fortunately for the general student of Greek political thought, 
Professor Morrow does not limit his inquiry too closely to the precise 
relation between Plato’s rules and the positive law. For example, 
he shows, beyond any reasonable doubt, that Plato approved of 
slavery as an institution because it fitted in with “his fundamental 
political principles” (pp. 34-35, 129-133). This conclusion is per- 
haps less surprising than the view, amply supported, that, in spite 
of an apparent sympathy for the more austere Spartan state, Plato 
envisaged the institution of slavery much more as it existed at Athens 
(pp. 21, 23, 28, 124). It may indeed become necessary, as Professor 
Morrow suggests, for scholars to revise their opinion that “ Plato's 
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political ideals were much influenced by his admiration for Sparta 
and Spartan institutions " (p. 124). 

While traeing Plato's views upon slavery, the author is led at 
times to discuss certain general problems of Greek law. Such, for 
example, is his treatment of ipis, not only in connection with slaves 
but also as a broad legal term (pp. 37-41). Similarly, in his account 
of the legal capacity of slaves, Professor Morrow considers at 
length the evidence supplied by the orations of Antiphon (pp. 83-87). 
A third Ulustration is afforded by his account of the process ddatpects 
sis* CAevGeplay (pp. 111-119). 

The general tendency of Plato’s rules is not to be mistaken. There 
are, to be sure, some provisions in his eode which seem to have the 
interests of the slaves at heart. Plato does emphasize the wrong of 
Bpis and “unholiness” towards a slave (pp. 40-41). He would 
give protection to a slave who turned informer (p. 56). When a 
slave gives testimony in court, he is to give it like a freeman and 
not under torture (p. 81). In cases where a slave steals public 
property or robs a temple, he is to be more lightly punished than a 
freeman (p. 71). These ameliorations of the slave’s lot do not, 
however, compensate for Plato’s general harshness and ungenerosity 
(pp. 29-30, 42-46, 47-48, 54-55, 68-70, 93-94, 107-112, 125-127). His 
attitude is most clearly indicated by the fact that he allowed private 
vengeance to be wreaked upon a slave found guilty of murder, that 
he adopted the principle of deterior condicio in connection with the 
inheritance of servile status, and that he apparently did not recog- 
nize the slave’s right to asylum. 

Professor Morrow’s volume reflects the highest credit upon himself 
and upon the press which published the work. 


Stantey B. SMITH. 
Bowporn COLLEGE. 


Demosthenes, Private Orations, with an English translation by A. T. 
Murray. Vols. II-III (Orations XLI-XLIX and L-LIX). Cam- 
bridge, Mass, Harvard University Press; London, William 
Heinemann, Ltd., 1939. Pp. viii -+ 419 and viii + 451. Each 
$2.50. (Loeb Classical Library.) 


In these volumes Murray has adhered to the admirable prineiple 
that the Loeb Classieal Library was designed for the purpose of pre- 
senting elassieal literature to the layman rather than the results of 
exhaustive research to the scholar. This is apparent in the clear 
and simple introductions, where appropriate references to Blass and 
Schaefer replace detailed discussion of complicated questions of 
authorship; in the select bibliography and the Table of Athenian 
Money prefixed to each volume; in the elementary nature of the 
countless footnotes; and in the paucity of textual notes, ample 
evidence of the few departures from the text of Blass. 

A list of Athenian months at the beginning of each volume, with a 
brief oxplanatory paragrapb, would have eliminated the need for 
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the many notes which give Julian equivalents; these are inconsistent 
in form and frequently inaccurate. Hecatombaeon, for example, 
should not be equated with July alone, but with July-August. In 
the bibliography I miss Sandys, and Sandys and Paley, both of 
which are later cited without title (e. g., II, pp. 177 and 198-199; III, 
p. 156). In the introduction to L the confusing chronology should 
be explained more fully; in XLIX the peace of Antalcidas is 
wrongly dated in 377 B. C.; a reference to Pericles’ eitizenship law 
of 451 would be pertinent in LVII (see also the note on P. 252); 
in LIX (in Neaeram) the paragraph concerning the date is xot 
happily expressed. 

The notes contain certain faults, a few of which I mention here. 
The cross-references from volume to volume are irritating when the 
information could be conveniently repeated. Too often (Murray is 
not consistent) a single Julian year is assigned to the eponymous 
archon. The spelling “ Ereectheis" occurs throughout. II, p. 300: 
* prytanes" is surely an error for ^ prytanies.” III, p. 17: “also” 
belongs in note e (not c). III, p. 246: Cleisthenes' reforms should 
not be assigned dogmatically to 509 B. C.; they ean scarcely date 
earlier than 508/7 (see Walker, C. A. H., IV, pp. 139-140, following 
Aristotle). III, p.310: Ten archons? III, p. 427: the latest edition 
of the inscription cited is in Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, no. 
19; on the same page the attack on Plataea is dated to 428, instead ` 
of 431 (Archidamus made his attempt in 429). III, p. 443: “ hiero- 
phant” should not be capitalized (see the translation at the foot 
of p. 441). 

l note the following typographieal errors, in addition to those 
listed from Volume II by Rüger, Phil. Woch., LIX (1939), p. 998. 
XLI, 23: accent missing from ikara. XLII: misprint in the Greek 
till. XLIX, 25: for airoy read abróy. III, p. 351: for “this 
hands ” read “ his hands.” 

The translation, although not inspired (and after all there is little 
to inspire in these speeches), is sound and aceurate. Perhaps ac- 
curacy is carried too far, for it cannot be denied that the literalness 
of Murray’s rendition at times creates an awkward effect. There is 
a tendency to lengthen sentences to an extent that impedes easy 
comprehension; this may follow the structure of the original but it is 
difficult for the reader. And most of the speeches are so clear and 
straightforward stylistically that such loyalty to the form fails to 
reproduce the spirit of the Greek. In XLII, 1-2, for example, a 
sentence runs to 25 lines (cf. XLIX, 4; LIV, 30-32). Again, the 
future perfect may be exact, but it has little place in good idiomatic 
English (see XLII, 32; XLIX, 18 and 21). Of a similar nature are 
the clumsy passives and the ambiguous personal pronouns. 

The translation is remarkably free from actual error. In XLI, 
1 the change of tense in égavróv dy jyópzyv has been missed. In LIX, 
22 the translation of the final sentence is infelieitous. In LIX, 65 
the antecedent of “ who” appears to be “ Nausiphilus,”’ whereas the 
pronoun really refers to “ Nausinicus” (the specialist might know 
but the general reader, whom Murray scrupulously considers, would 
be lost without the note). In LIX, 104 I question “ civil and 
religious " for tepay xai doiwy (the adjectives should at least be trans- 
posed.) The repetitions in XLI, 27 and LIX, 43 are ugly. “ Senate” 
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is everywhere used, most unfortunately, for Bova}. dparpia and 
yévos become “clan” and gens (“ phratry " or “ brotherhood,” and 
“clan”? Cf. Cary, C. A. H., ITT, pp. 582-586). 

These trifling criticisms of a few minor points in a translation 
covering over 400 pages do not of course detract from the value of 
what is basically a sound piece of work. Murray has performed well 
a task that could not always have been attractive, and by making the 
private orations accessible in a convenient modern edition has 
rendertd a service to classicist and dilettante alike. 

a 


Marncouw F. MoGrecor. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Srecrriep MÜLLER. Das Verhältnis von Apuleius De Mundo zu 
seiner Vorlage. Leipzig, Dieterich, 1939. Pp. 179. RM. 11. 
(Philologus, Supplementband XXXII, Heft 2.) 


The precise relationship between pseudo-Aristotle Tepi Kóogov 
and the Latin work De Mundo in the Apuleian corpus is an old 
prooien with many ramifications, most of which Müller wisely skirts. 

o, as regards De Mundo, he assumes that Apuleius is the author, 
though his vindieation of the writer's knowledge of Greek is in 
itself an indirect proof of Apuleian authorship. As he points out, 
the supposed ignorance of the translator, when compared with 
Apuleius’ well-known boast of his proficiency in Greek, has strongly 
supported the theory that Apuleius was not the author. 

Such a theory presumed, however, that the Latin work was in- 
tended to be a strict translation, whereas it has Jong been vaguely 
realized that “translation " was scarcely the right word to describe 
De Mundo. To underscore that point, Miiller constantly compares 
Apuleius’ rendering with two literal (“ barbarously literal," Lorimer 
called one of them) Latin translations of the 13th century (pub- 
lished by W. L. Lorimer, Text Tradition of ps-Arist. De Mundo). 
The comparison emphasizes the fact that Apuleius nowhere aimed 
at strict literalness. Instead, his affinity is rather with the Greek 
and Latin paraphrasers of the fourth and later centuries, e.g., 
Themistius and Chaleidius, than with even Cicero's free translation 
of the Timaeus. 

In this connection, Müller produces a highly suggestive parallelism 
in terminology between Themistius’ program in the preface to his 
paraphrase of Aristotle, De Anima (dca Svvoróv oiv érioripy AaBetv, 
axorovSoivras "ApwrroréAe, Teparéov fpiv . . .:ékÜcoÜoat . . . Kat 
éEepydoacba:) and the end of Apuleius’ prologue to De Mundo: 
Quare nos Aristotelen . . . auetorem seeuti, quantum possumus 
cogitatione contingere, dieemus . . . et . . . explicabimus. Not 
that Apuleius and Themistius are equally free in their renderings. 
But, the closer fidelity of Apuleius to his original is due not so 
much to a basie difference in intention as to the faets that he is 
some two centuries earlier than Themistius and writes in a language 
different from that of his original. 
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Müller supports this general view by a detailed and careful com- 
parison of all the chief passages in Apuleius and ps.-Aristotle, and 
finds only nine sentences in Apuleius which are “ practically verbal” 
translations. His most valuable contribution, however, is in cata- 
loguing the freer adaptations of Apuleius according to their degrees 
of literalness, and, above all, in tracing the motives for many of the 
divergences. Thus, Apuleius sometimes rearranges a whole section 
to high-light what he conceives to be the central thought; sometimes 
he leaves untranslated in their proper places, words, phrases, or 
even sentences, and then introduces them into an entirely differept 
context; and sometimes he incorporates material from other sources. 
The catalogue of winds in chaps. 13-14, borrowed from Favorinus 
ap. Gellius, N. A., IT, 22, is a well-known instance of the last; but 
what has not been so well known is the way in which this section 
re-acts upon Apuleius’ “translation,” in chap. 11, of ps.-Aristotle 
394b 19 ff. Similar phenomena on a smaller scale are the verbal 
reminiscences of Cicero, Vergil, Lucretius, ete., which Müller eon- 
veniently assembles in an Index Similium. 

It is interesting to note how frequently Apuleius’ free adapta- 
tions give what seems to be the underlying thought of the original 
better than the original itself. It seems to me demonstrable, for 
example, that the end of chap. 4 (396a 27 ff.) in ps.-Aristotle really 
derived from the quite different sources of chap. 5, though he blurs 
the antithesis between the two chapters by using the passage rather 
as a summary (ós è rò way eirév) of what precedes than as an 
introduction to what follows. Apuleius, on the other hand, writes 
a new and emphatic sentence (19, 7 ff.) which sharply severs the 
passage from chap. 4 and joins it to chap. 5. Again, Apuleius’ 
appeal to Theophrastus at the end of his prologue (nos Aristotelen 

. et Theophrastum auctorem secuti) may be, as Müller thinks, 
merely rhetorical emphasis, but a comparison of IIepi Kéopov, chap. 5, 
with Philo, De Aet. Mun., will show that much of the argumenta- 
tion in that chapter was in fact taken from Theophrastus. 

In conclusion, two distinctly minor criticisms. P. 23: in rë 88 
[0e] ddvrdv [se. rò dpyew] ve kal dzovóv ve kal . . - Kexwpiopevov 
(400b 10), the first re kat is, no doubt, a misprint; but I do not 
understand Müller's insistenee (also pp. 24, 125) upon reading the 
unsupported and very difficult Gen. Abs. for the MSS xeywpicpévor. 
Nor does his explanation (pp. 75f.) of Apuleius’ apparent ig- 
norance (24, 1ff.) in translating xedaAauwDos as quod caput est, 
seem convineing. 

But these are trivialities. The book is a thoroughly sound one 
which for the first time makes Apuleius’ technique of “ translation 
intelligible. The four indices are all valuable, the Latin-Greek and 
the Greek-Latin partieularly so. 


JosgPE P. MAGUIRE. 
Boston COLLEGÐ. 
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L. A. STELLA. Importanza di Alemeone nella storia del pensiero 
greco. Rome, Bardi, 1939. Pp. 55. (Accad. dei Lincei, Me- 
morie, Ser. VI, VIII, fase. 4.) 


This memoir is very useful, because it conveniently integrates the 

literature of the last few decades and because it deals more exten- 
sively than any earlier study, except Wachtler’s dissertation, with all 
the testimonies preserved concerning Alemaeon’s personality and 
teaching. 
» The importance which Stella ascribes to this philosopher is great 
indeed. According to her, Alemaeon was the man who put the 
mythical concepts of Pythagoras on a scientific basis. He introduced 
into Greek philosophy the notion of contrarieties; through him the 
idea of immortality and of the divinity of the stars was passed on to 
Plato and Aristotle; not to mention the fact that he was the founder 
of the experimental method, that he was decisively influential in the 
development of anatomy, psychology, and medicine in general. In 
short, it is South Italy, not Ionia, or at least Southern Italy as much 
as Ionia, that created Greek science and philosophy. 

In view of these claims it is the more astonishing that Stella 
nowhere discusses the date of Alemaeon but takes it for granted that 
he lived in the second half of the 6th century B. C. (p. 5). She does 
not say what she thinks about Ross’ emendation of the one testimony 
on which this chronology is based (W. D. Ross, The Works of 
Aristotle, VIII, Metaphysics A5 986 a),* nor does she explain why 
she rejects Wellman’s assumption that Alemaeon flourished in the 
first half of the 5th century A. D. (Archiv f. Geschichte d. Medizin, 
XXII [1929], p. 302; Archeion, XI [1929], p: 156) or why she does 
not accept the dating around 450 B.C. (ef. K. Deichgräber, Hippo- 
krates, Über Enstehung und Aufbau des menschlichen Körpers 
[Tept capxdv], 1935, p. 37; now also W. A. Heidel, A. J. P., LXI 
[1940], pp. 3 f£.; Hippocratic Medicine, 1941, pp. 42 ff). It is also 
astonishing that Stella nowhere touches upon the problem of the 
authentieity of the fragments, imperative as such an investigation 
would be (ef. the hint given by E. Frank, Plato und die sogenannten 
Pythagoreer, 1923, p. 143). To be sure, no proper evaluation of 
Alemaeon's position in the history of Greek thought ean be made 
until his date has been settled definitely and until the genuineness 
of the fragments has been determined. 

Generally speaking Stella’s essay increases the suspicion that 
Alemaeon cannot possibly have been a man of the 6th century. One 
must probably go still further than did those who contested this date 
and assume that Alemaeon belonged to the P'ythagoreans of Socrates’ 
time or even later; all the convictions ascribed to him seem indicative 
of such an attribution. Certainly, had Alemaeon lived at the end of 
the 5th century B. C. instead of in the 6th, his views as outlined by 
Stella aecording to the testimonies preserved would be more plausible 
though far less original. Whether this traditional picture itself will 
have to be modified as a result of an inquiry into the genuineness of 
the fragments, nobody can as yet say. 


1 Strangely enough a reference to Ross’ reading is missing also in 
Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 1934 (24 A 3). 
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In one regard Stella, in my opinion, is more correct than most 
modern interpreters: she calls Alemaeon a physician and philosopher 
whereas is it now usual to dub him physician only (cf. Wellman, 
loc. cit.; Heidel, loc. cit.; but even J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 
1930,* p. 194, finds in Alemaeon’s style “that reserve which marks 
all the best Greek medical writers"). The latter characterization hardly 
squares with the fact that the great majority of Alemaeon’s opinions 
as related by tradition concern philosophical, not medical problems, 
that Aristotle (24 A 3 Diels) and Isocrates (zbid.) and Theophrastus 
(A 5) range Alemaeon together with the other ancient philosophers; 
that Galen in speaking of the Italian physicians does not mention 
Alemaeon (X, p. 6 K.). Alemaeon is a typical representative of 
* Pre-Soeratie? research where no distinction is made between 
“ philosophical ” and “ physiological ” investigations; in this respect 
he is not different from men like Anaxagoras and Democritus. To be 
sure, Diogenes Laertius claims that most of Alemaeon’s writing, 
though he also philosophizes, concerns medicine (A 1 Diels). Such 
a claim is most easily interpreted as the judgment of someone who no 
longer understands the preoccupation of a philosopher with 
physiological questions.? 

Lupwie EDELSTEIN. 

Tue Jouns HoPxiNs UNIVERSITY. 


Joun Weser Heaton. Mob Violence in the Late Roman Republic, 
133-49 B.C. Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1939. 
Pp. 107. $1.50. 


The author has here presented within the convenient limits of a 
single volume the collective, pertinent evidence regarding mob force in 
Roman polities from the period of the Gracchi to the downfall of the 
Republic. On the whole this is a sound piece of work and should 
prove to be most welcome to the student of Roman history. The 
subject has never been treated individually before and in general 
works where it has been discussed at all it has usually received but 
perfunctory attention, a surprising fact when one realizes the pro- 
found influence mob action exerted upon legislation and government 
during the closing scenes of the Republic. The usefulness of the 
volume is further enhanced by the addition of an appendix wherein 
is given a fairly ereditable appraisal of the available sources for the 
period covered and also by the inclusion of a substantially complete 
bibliography and index. 

While not maxring the general value of the essay some points about 
it seem to fall definitely within the class of errata and these might 
be enumerated briefly. For example, the theory (p. 10) that the 
importation of wheat from Sieily into Italy, after the island became 
a Roman province, crowded out the small Italian farmer should not 
be overstressed. There were and had been other forces at work 


?The same word (larpodoyeiy) that Diogenes uses in regard to 
Alemacon he also applies to Epicharmus (23 A 3 Diels). 
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contributing to this end. For instance the great influx of peoples 
into central Italy in the century or two before the First Punie War 
and the intense cultivation of the soil which ensued resulted in soil 
exhaustion and precipitated the turn to viticulture and olive growing 
which found its eulmination—but not its actualization—in the post- 
war period. Moreover, we do not hear, anywhere, of complaints from 
Italian farmers over the importation of cheap Sicilian grain, a 
surprising fact if the theory that Sicilian wheat imports spelled the 
doom Qf the small land owner is a valid one. The statement (p. 11) 
that the eitizen population did not grow appreciably after the Hanni- 
balie War is a bit misleading. Strictly speaking there was an in- 
crease of about 76,000 during the lustrum after 131 (cf. Livy, Epit., 
59; ibid., 60). The increase shown in the census of 85 over that of 
115 can scarcely be called a little one (p. 36). It amounted to about 
70,000 souls. Some explanatory remarks might have been made 
about the legislation of Sempronius Asellio (mentioned on p. 36) 
where we find creditor-debtor cases of an unusual character. Sem- 
pronius’ act in invoking laws which had been dead for some 200 
years and which forbade the taking of interest on money loaned was 
a measure calculated to aid the aristocrats, who were at this time in 
dire financial straits. Sempronius himself was an aristocrat and his 
legislation was an integral part of that consistent aristocratic legis- 
lation during the years 90-88 B.C. The truth is that during these 
years—i.e., the period of the Italian War—the pinching shoe of 
depression was on the other foot. The landed aristocracy had lost 
their estates through the ravages of the war and were forced to live 
on borrowed money. It was this class, then, which favored inflation 
(cf. the inflation law of the aristocratic tribune Drusus, Pliny, N. H., 
XXXIII, 46) and debt relief, whereas the plebs and the equestrian 
order—i.e., the money lenders who at this period belonged to the 
demoeratie party opposed to Sulla—desired sound currency and it 
was this latter group whieh was responsible for the death of Asellio. 
The finaneial legislation of Sulla in 88 was another logical step in 
this aristocratic financial program. At this time Sulla apparently 
established the legal interest rate at 12% and cancelled 10% of all 
debts (cf. the Lex Unciaria quoted by Festus, p. 516, L.; on the whole 
see A. J. P., LIV [1933], pp. 54 ff.). 

There is no evidence to suport the view (p. 66) that Caesar con- 
cocted the Vettius affair. 

The purpose of the law de provinciis, passed by Pompey as the 
tool of the.senate, was probably not so much * to lessen the glittering 
possibilities of office” (p. 82) as to get Caesar in the position of a 
private citizen and thus amenable to impeachment by the simple 
deviee of having him relieved of his provineial command on the 
legal date of its expiration. It is hardly fair to say of Livy as an 
historian that “he lacked the power of sifting the evidence in a 
satisfactory manner” (p. 94). Recent criticism has proved that 
Livy showed keen discernment in his use of the sources he had to 
hand. In cases where his sources were of an inferior character—as, 
for example, the romanticisers of the Sullan Age—and the only ones 
available, he simply had to make the most of a bad situation and 
use the best he found therein. 

WILLIAM Q. FLETCHER. 


University OP DELAWAHR. 
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Roserr Q. Nisper. M. Tulli Ciceronis De Domo Sua Ad Pontifices 
Oratio. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939. Pp. xliv + 232. $8.00. 


This new English edition of an important, if infrequently read, 
speech of Cicero’s will undoubtedly be much welcomed by scholars. 
The Pro Domo has not been edited in English for some eighty-five 
years and since that time a good deal of criticism in connection with 
the speech has flowed beneath the philological bridge. Nisbet’s 
edition is quite a comprehensive one. The introduction includes a 
short but adequate section on the historical background, a pertinent 
section on Cicero’s attitude toward religion, a section covering ar 
analysis of the speech, and finally some few pages on its authenticity 
wherein the author recapitulates the various arguments for and 
against its genuineness from mediaeval times right down to our own, 
even citing the complicated mathematical formulae of Zielinski, 
which the latter computed from the evidence of the clausulae, against 
the arguments for its spuriousness. The introduction contains, in 
addition, a convenient table of dates, a note of appraisal on the MSS 
for the speech, and a full bibliography. In the actual text the author 
seems to have taken good account of all the attempts of former 
editors to improve the reading and a good apparatus occurs at the 
bottom of each page. The notes in the commentary are full, com- 
prising more than half of the book, and this fact should render it 
particularly useful both for technical purposes and as a classroom 
text. Seven appendices are added on some grammatical and syn- 
tactical problems in connection with the speech and on some legal 
terminology which Cicero employed. The inclusion of a substantial 
index rounds out quite a useful volume. 


WiubuiAM G. FLETCHER. 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE. 


A. EnNOUT and A. MerLLeT, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
latine: histoire des mots. Nouvelle édition, revue, corrigée et 
augmentée d'un index. Paris, Klincksieck, 1939. Pp. xxi +1184. 
Fr. 375. 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1932 but does not seem 
to have been reviewed in this Journal. It inevitably invites at once 
comparison and contrast with the Lateinisches etymologisches Wór- 
terbuch of A. Walde (2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1910), of which the third 
edition, under the editorship of J. B. Hofmann, is now appearing 
(vol. I, A-L, Heidelberg, 1938). The two works supplement each 
other. The Walde-Hofmann, as is well known, lays practically all its 
stress on the etymology of Latin words as related to Indo-European, 
gathering all possible Indo-European cognates of Latin words and 
eiting etymologieal literature with great fulness; it is, in short, the 
Latin appendix to the Walde-Pokorny Etymologisches Wörterbuch 
der indogermanischen Sprachen (Leipzig and Berlin, 1927-32), which 
it supplements and corrects. The Ernout-Meillet, on the other band, 
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is pre-eminently a dietionary of the history of the Latin vocabulary, 
wne histoire des mots latins. Each word is traced in evolution of 
meaning throughout Latin literature with copious references to the 
authors employing it; derivatives and compounds are listed in great 
abundance under the main rubrics; the inscriptions and glossaries 
are duly considered; borrowed words receive proper attention; and 
survivals in the various Romance languages are indicated by refer- 
ences to the 3rd ed. of W. Meyer-Liibke’s Romanisches etymologisches 
Wörterbuch (Heidelberg, 1935). This section of the work, written 
by M. Ernout, is much fuller than the corresponding part of Walde- 
Hofmann. 

Etymology, on the contrary, from the pen of M. Meillet, whose 
death has been an irreparable loss to the linguistic world, is inten- 
tionally restricted, as he once told this reviewer before the first 
. edition appeared, and as his preface states, to cognates which may be 
deemed certain; more or less ingenious hypotheses proposed by 
various investigators are designedly omitted; and no attempt is made 
to record a multiplicity of forms in non-Italic languages. The 
principle here adopted is one which M. Meillet constantly observed : 
his many contributions to technical journals, profound and acute, 
were not always without a discreet daring; his volumes contained only 
what he considered definitely assured. 

If, for example, we take, at random, the article domus, the 
etymological section in Walde-Pokorny contains 85 lines, the his- 
torical Latin part has 16; in Ernout-Meillet the numbers are 26 and 
59 respectively. We may say that the Walde-Hofmann is a Latin 
etymologieal dietionary for Indo-Europeanists, the Ernout-Meillet 
is one for Latinists. One may sometimes regret the conciseness of 
the etymological part, as when acaunwmarga, for instance, is given 
simply as “ mot celtique,” though the second component is still repre- 
sented by Breton marg “ merl”; but the conciseness is a matter of 
principle adopted after long consideration of arguments for and 
against. 

This portion of the work remains essentially unchanged from the 
first edition; the purely Latin part, on the other hand, has been 
enriched with many details of new material gathered by M. Ernout; 
and a most welcome addition is the full and valuable index of non- 
Latin words, for whieh the gratitude of all is due to Mme. Meillet. 

The voeabulary in Ernout-Meillet is larger than in Walde-Hof- 
mann, since Latin words borrowed from Greek are included (e. g., 
abrotonum, adamäs, Gér, angistrum, apsis, artopta, astrum, atiagéna, 
aula, azymus, as are words from other foreign sources: abonnis, 
achasius, and ascus from the Salie Law; the magic term abracadabra; 
apiastra and apocalama from Servius and Isidore; arcisium from the 
Glosses; the Teutonic annepum; ascarii from Ammianus, and axis 
from Pliny).? 

Even more than in its first edition, this second edition of the 
Ernout-Meilet is indispensable to all Latinists and to all Indo- 
Europeanists. 

Louis H. Gray. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


1 This survey has been restricted to the letter A since the method and 
treatment are uniform throughout the volume. 
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Rosamund E. DEUTSCH. The Pattern of Sound in Lucretius. Bryn 
Mawr, 1939. Pp. viii+-188. (Diss.) 


There is something mysterious in the sound of a well wrought verse 
or group of verses. Any painstaking effort, like the present one, to 
solve even some of the aspects of this mystery is praiseworthy. 

Dr. Deutsch analyses many sound effects found in Lueretius, 
arranging them into patterns. She begins with alliteration, asso- 
nance, and onomatopoeia (pp. 9-19) and goes through the many ] kinds 
of repetition at any position (pp. 20-47) or in the same position 
(pp. 48-96) within a verse or in consecutive verses. She gives promi* 
nence to the repetition of theme words or phrases (pp. 97-120). She 
continues the study of repetition in Lucretius from the point of view 
of rhyme schemes (pp. 121-153), adds a brief investigation into the 
repetition in Catullus, Cieero (De Consulatu, II, 50-70: p. 158), and 
Vergil’s Georgic II (with a few references to Georgics, Y, IIT, IV: 
pp. 162-163) and Eclogues (pp. 169-171), and reaches the expected 
conclusion that the pattern of sound in Lucretius is based upon 
repetition (p. 172). A short but interesting appendix on the aid that 
repetition may give to the solution of some textual problems in the 
poem brings the author's task to an end. 

She may well be satisfied with this research work. With it she 
joins the company of those who with their monographs have made 
valuable contributions to the understanding of Lucretius’ art, such 
as Gneisse (1878), Rasi (1891), Schneider (1897), Hartmann (1909), 
Merrill (1921, 1924, 1929), Dubois (1933, 1935), Lenz (1937), and 
Raubitschek (1938). 

In a work of this type it would be unreasonable to require that 
the author in each chapter should be treading upon 


avia ... loea nullius arte 
trita. 


Its originality is mainly due to the wide range of the study of repe- 
tition. A reader's attention wil undoubtedly be attracted by the 
many rhyme schemes that the author observes, e.g., abab in VI, 
610-613 (p. 121); abba in IV, 840, 841, 845, 847 (p. 123) ; abcabe 
in ITT, 283, 288, 290, 291, 295, 300 (p. 125); ete. Quite correctly 
Miss Deutsch calls attention to the fact that the scheme abba is found 
in the Italian sonnet (p. 123). Yet another step into Italian poetry 
would have led her to the important discovery that the scheme 
ababebbe (p. 182) is a slight variation of Dante's terza rima ababcbe; 
abcbadcdee (p. 139) is a variation of Petrarch’s abebaccdeedfdff (cf., 
e. g. Canzone LX XII in Carducci and Ferrari’s edition, 1908); and 
that the freedom of the longer sehemes with the repetition of sounds 
within the lines is well matched by some of Leopardi’s schemes (cf., 
e.g., Il Sabato del Villaggio). 

But the similarity is only in the appearance of the scheme, not in 
its application. Often Dr. Deutsch’s scheme is so widely spread 
through so many lines that it loses its effect. Also her frequent 
method of quoting only the lines that form the scheme without regard 
to the completion of the expression of the thought gives an effect of 
sound, to be sure, but sound divorced from thought, an un-Lueretian 
effect. 
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Keeping in mind the poet’s fondness for repetition the author 
plausibly, it seems to me, accepts the reading of OQ in VI, 1012, 
quod dicitur ex elementis, while Lambinus, Lachmann, Brieger, 
Munro, Giussani, and others either reject or question it. She dis- 
eusses twenty-nine more similar cases (pp. 178-179). 


RAYMOND MANDRA, 
HunteR COLLEGE. 


RopwEY P. Rosinson. Manuseripts 27 (S. 29) and 107 (S. 129) 
of the Municipal Library of Autun: A Study of Spanish Half- 
uncial and Early Visigothie Minuseule and Cursive Scripts. 
New York, 1939. Pp. ix- 87; 73 plates. (Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome, XVI.) 


Scholars would weleome a detailed history of the minuscule book 
hand which developed in the Visigothic kingdom presumably in the 
seventh century and continued in use until its suppression in the 
twelfth century by an ecclesiastical council. The present work is 
one of several preliminary studies which will eventually make such 
a history possible. It offers us in Autun 27 the oldest extant speci- 
mens of Visigothie cursive and minuscule as well as an early specimen 
of Spanish half-uncial; for good measure, it also describes the early 
Visigothie cursive marginalia of Autun 107. 

The manner of presentation is admirable, following in its main 
lines the models set by Luigi Schiaparelli (I? codice 490 della Biblio- 
teca Capitolare di Lucca) and E. K. Rand (The Earliest Book of 
Tours). The text is supplemented by excellent reproduetions ? of 
the two manuseripts diseussed and of several others with which 
these two are compared; in the few instances in which the primary 
writing of a palimpsest manuseript seems illegible (Pls. 16a and 
17a, e.g.) the fault is doubtless that of the original. A * descriptive 
index," moreover, provides us with bibliographies, the contents of 
the iam and transcriptions of writing which is difficult 
to read. 

Our author’s method deserves inspection. It is in most ways 
highly commendable, but one must bear in mind the fact that the 
judgments as to date and provenience are based almost wholly upon 


+Prickings (“punctures”) are noted, but the systems involved are 
of course not described, since our author’s work antedates the discovery 
of the existence of these systems. Perhaps our author will some day 
have an opportunity to report them. A cursory study of Plates 4-11 
(which include most of the leaves of a single quaternion of Part II of 
Autun 27) is tantalizing; it is possible, but not certain, that system 
“1” has been used. (Cf. E. K. Rand, “ Prickings in a Manuscript of 
Orléans," in T. A. P.A., LXX [1939], p. 329, and L. W. Jones, “* Pin 
Prieks' at the Morgan Library," ibid., p. 320. Cf. also E. K. Rand, 
“Traces de piqûres dans quelques manuscrits du haut moyen âge,” in 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comptes Rendus [Paris, 
1939], pp. 411-431.) 

? On p. 62, col. 1, B, line 5, for Pl. 44. 4 read Pl. 49. 4. 
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palaeographical minutiae and therefore subject to correction after 
the study of additional items. Thus, the dating of several Visigothie 
cursive codices (p. 39) depends upon their resemblance to Escorial 
R. II. 18, for whose date we have only a probable terminus post 
quem non. Again, in a discussion of Spanish cursive (pp. 37-38) 
due allowance is not made for deviations at individual scriptoria 
from the supposed logical and gradual development of this seript,? 
and, except for a brief treatment on pp. 41-42, there is nowhere an 
attempt to compare this script with Merovingian cursiye and 
minuseule, both of which are crying out for study. 

Despite these limitations, however, the keen palaeographical pet- 
ception and the thorough scholarship of our author have given us 
sounder criteria and much more information than we have had before. 
The following miseellaneous diseoveries will illustrate the great 
usefulness of the work. (1) Good reasons are found (pp. 51-52) 
to prove that the cursive on fol. 63" of Autun 27 is Visigothic and 
not Merovingian. (2) For the first time, the palimpsest nature of 
some of the writing on fols. 32-33" of the same MS is noted and 
the primary writing described (p. 50). (3) Spanish symbols of 
omission are recorded (p. 30). (4) A peculiarly Spanish mark of 
punctuation is treated (p. 15). (5) I-longa in hiatu is observed 
as characteristic of Visigothic cursive and minuscule (p. 48). 
(6) The presence or absence of a special symbol for assibilated ti 
is noted as a criterion for date (p. 26). (7) It is pointed out (p. 50, 
col. 1, n. 6) that the 2 used over the ¢ in the compendium for -tur 
may have descended from a general abbreviation symbol used in 
later Roman cursive. (8) The “Insular” symbol for per is shown 
to have been probably a cursive variety of an abbreviation known 
originally on the Continent as well as in Great Britain and Ire- 
land (p. 49). (9) The s-flourish in compendia for -bus and 
rdg: v to be apparently older than the “semicolon” (p. 33, 
col. 1, n. 5). 

May we have more studies like the present one! 


LESLIE WEBBER JONES. 
COLLEGE or THE Crr or New York. 


Heworix BornxEsTEIN. Wohltütigkeit und Armenpflege im vorehrist- 
lichen Altertum. Utrecht, A. Oosthoek, 1939. Pp. xvi + 492. 


This stout volume, written in German, contains a systematie study 
of charity and poor-relief in Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and Rome, 
from the earliest historie records down to the Christian exa. In each 
country charity as a virtue and the position of the poor in social 
ethies are first discussed, with a distinction, wherever possible, be- 
tween ethical ideals and daily practice. The groups of persons 
towards whom moral obligations were recognized—such as kinsmen, 
widows, orphans, and prisoners—, the chief social virtues en- 


*Cf., in the script of Tours, the conservatism of Marmoutiers and 
the progressiveness of St, Martin’s of Tours. 
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couraged—e. g., mercy, sympathy, helpfulness, generosity, and hos- 
pitality—, and the various motives leading men to private benevolence 
are methodically set forth, along with an account of the different 
organized social and political institutions by which the poor and 
unfortunate were assisted. All is methodically described, with a care- 
ful appraisal of the sourees employed and with adequate documen- 
tation. As is not surprising, a considerable difference is found 
between the Orient (Egypt and Palestine) and the West, in that 
the East, like the Christian ethics later developing in it, fostered aid 
by the fich to the poor (who were considered as especially pious), 
wile the West practised ¢uv\avOpwria towards all men, irrespective 
of wealth or poverty. The earliest occidental example of the oriental 
attitude towards almsgiving is the case of C. Atilius Euhodus 
(Dessau, 7602); later, especially with the rise of Christianity, the 
West in this respect became more orientalized. 

Many interesting details grow out of the present study, such as 
the nature and use of asylums, the custom of £evía, the lack of chari- 
table foundations in Israel, the different senses of $íAos, the develop- 
ment of words for “alms,” the significance of the terms mérns, 
arwyos, and pauper, the difference between East and West in the 
matter of * big business," Solon as a great social revolutionary, the 
Graechi and land distributions, an analysis of certain technical terms, 
such as éAcos, drAavOpwria, and. Sixaocvvn, the effects of slavery, laws 
against begging, strikes, the Greek attitude towards banausie occu- 
pations, Roman distributions of food and other necessities, and the 
personal charities of the Roman emperors. In Greece the author 
finds no essential connection between social ethics and the established 
religion, and he more than once asserts that the foundations of 
Christian charity are not originally Christian or even Jewish but 
rather oriental, being discoverable some centuries earlier in Egypt. 
Christianity’s distinct addition was love toward God as including 
love toward one’s fellowmen. 

The plan of the work necessitates a certain amount of repetition 
and recapitulation which suggests that the whole might have been 
considerably condensed. Materials have been carefully collected, at 
least from the more familiar authors, and not a few recondite sources 
are employed. Modern literature is freely cited, though one misses 
allusions to two brief but pertinent works: E. Wolff, Philanthropie 
bei den alten Griechen (1902), and P. A. Frey, Das Problem der Men- 
schenliebe (dtAavOpwria) in d. älteren Stoa (1908). The control of 
Egyptian materials—perhaps not unnaturally-—seems less at first- 
hand than that of the Greek and Latin authors. On the other hand, 
allusions to a variety of modern literary men, from Shelley to Anatole 
France (an especial favorite), reveal the breadth of the author’s 
interests. I miss in his discussion any full treatment of the parasite, 
but perhaps this is considered as a literary rather than a real type. 
Some misprints, especially frequent in Greek words, mar an other- 
wise attractive volume, the most serious being the omission of four 
consecutive footnotes on p. 413, but the recurring form Nazianza 
(pp. 434 and 481) seems unlike a misprint. Altogether, however, the 
work is a useful one which should stimulate more detailed investiga- 
tions along many lines, 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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A. Hellenistic Greek Reader: Selections from the Koine of the New 
Testament Period, with Vocabulary and Notes by Ernest CAD- 
MAN ConwELL and Junius R. MawTEY. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xv + 229. $2.00. 


This attractively bound volume, like many recent publications of 
the University of Chicago, was produced by one of the comparatively 
inexpensive off-set printing methods. The preliminary typing was 
done with commendable care and neatness, so that the pages are as 
pleasing to the eye as typescript ean be, except for the underlining 
of titles as a substitute for italies. Though such marks may have 
their place in a manuscript for the guidance of the printer, they are 
more disfiguring than useful in the finished book. If it was impos- 
sible to find a machine with an italie type-plate, it would have been 
better to dispense with underlining altogether. 

The purpose of the compilers was to provide in a single inex- 
pensive volume all of the texts and aids necessary for a comprehen- 
sive reading course in the Greek of the New Testament period. 
Evidently it is because of this chronological limitation that Polybius, 
commonly regarded as one of the most instructive koine writers, is 
not represented, though Diodorus, whose style strikes most readers 
as being rather tame, finds a place along with Strabo and Epictetus 
in the purely secular group. There are ten non-literary papyri, brief 
but of varied interest, all reproduced from Goodspeed and Colwell’s 
Greek Papyrus Reader. Two literary texts deserve particular men- 
tion because of their fairly recent appearance: the last chapters of 
the Book of Enoch, published by Professor Campbell Bonner, and 
the story of the baptized lion from the apocryphal acts of Paul, 
published by Professors Carl Schmidt and Wilhelm Schubart. In 
making their selections from the Septuagint, the editors strove to 
illustrate the whole range of styles, relying on the classification of 
Thackeray. The New Testament is represented by passages from 
the synoptic Gospels, John, the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, James, 
and the Apocalypse. Interesting supplementary material comes 
from Philo Judaeus, Josephus, the bishop Ignatius, the Didache, 
Clement, and Justin Martyr. 

There is a useful critical bibliography, with a brief but sprightly 
introduction which will serve well to arouse the student’s interest in 
the subject. The notes are helpful as far as they go, but there are 
many additional points about which an alert class would be expected 
to ask questions. On the other hand one might question the advis- 
ability of explaining so many verb-forms which ought to be identi- 
fied by anybody who has studied a beginner’s Greek book; forms 
like eípooav are of course a different matter. The student would 
learn better to distinguish between classical and post-elassieal forms 
if he were helped only with the latter and encouraged to work out 
the others on the basis of his earlier training. The vocabulary is 
followed by an index of proper nouns, each of which, with few 
exceptions, is designated only as a “person,” “country,” “ city,” 


* 1 find that even the experts are prone to use the terms “ planograph- 
ing” and *lithoprinting" intérchangeably in spite of minor technical 
differences, 
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“ deity,” ete. Here it would clearly have been possible to give the 
student something better at little eost of space or effort. 

But, everything considered, the editors have succeeded admirably 
in their purpose; it is to be hoped that the book will be widely 
circulated and used, as it deserves. 


Roger A. PACK. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Enrwon HussELMAN. A Fragment of Kalilah and Dimnah from MS. 
397 in the Pierpont Morgan Library. London, Christophers, 
1939. Pp. vii + 35, 6 plates. (Studies and Documents, ed. by 
Kirsopp and Silva Lake, X.) 


Dr. Husselman has succeeded in identifying Cod. Gr. 397 of the 
Morgan Library (New York) with a long-lost manuscript formerly 
in the Basilian monastery at Grottaferrata, known as Grottaferrata 
A. 33. This manuscript she dates between 980 and 1050. Its contents 
are as follows: 


Fragment of a Greek version of the Kalilah and Dimnah. 
A physiological treatise. 

A Life of Aesop. 

226 Fables of Aesop. 

31 Fables of Babrius. 

7 *Aoreia from the Philogelos. 


> OV Co bor 


The editor publishes in this monograph only the first of these 
items, the fragment of Kalilah and Dimnah (“ the Fables of Bidpai 2) 
which occupies the first seven folios of the manuscript. 

These oriental beast-fables, thought to have been composed origin- 
ally in Sanskrit in the third century A. D., and represented in Indian 
literature by the Panchatantra, became popular in Western Europe 
after their translation into Latin in the thirteenth century. About 
1080 Symeon Seth translated the Arabic version into Greek; this 
Greek translation exists in a number of manuscripts. The editor 
finds, however, that the Greek text of the Morgan manuscript is 
quite different from the version of Symeon Seth, and, though there 
is as yet no definitive Arabie text of these fables, that it has features 
which differ from the Arabic form known to us. The Morgan manu- 
script itself is earlier than the Symeon Seth version and evidently 
represents an entirely independent Greek translation from the Arabie, 
since Symeon Seth cannot have based his translation on the Morgan 
manuseript version. 

Though many of the Arabic manuscripts have not yet been collated, 
Dr. Husselman has found no trace of the unique features of the 
Morgan manuscript version in any Arabie source, and she therefore 
concludes (pp. 21-22) that the Morgan text derives from a Greek 
adaptation, rather than a faithful translation, of an imperfect Arabie 
manuscript. She assumes also that the Greck adapter misunderstood 
the Arabie at certain points, perhaps because of the defectiveness of 
the manuscript in his hands. 
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The reproductions of pages of the illustrated Morgan manuscript 
add to the interest of Dr. Husselman’s publication. She has done a 
careful and valuable piece of work in a field which, it seems, would 
repay a considerable amount of further cultivation. 


CLINTON W. Keyes. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


+ 


M. Annaei Lucani De Bello Civili Liber I. Edited by R. J. Gerry. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1940. Pp. lxvi 4- 155. $1.90. 


To the student of Lucan this book can render some service. Getty 
apparently has done a great deal of work on the manuscripts. His 
commentary is carefully done and utilizes the results of many studies 
which have appeared since the commentaries of Haskins and Lejay 
were published. The commentary strikes me as being more pene- 
trating than that of Haskins and more to the point than that of Lejay. 
It is neither overburdened with inappropriate learning nor annoying 
because of trite or pointless remarks, although of course no commen- 
tary ever seemed to any reader to be quite without these faults. 
References are offered to the other books of the poem, so that the 
usefulness of the work goes beyond Book I. 

Those who find fault with the details of the commentary in general 
will probably be few compared to those who will object to Getty’s 
attitude toward rhetoric. On this point I agree with him. His 
general thesis is that our lack of attention to the ancient views on 
rhetoric is responsible for a great deal of inexact interpretation and 
translation, superficial appreciation of ancient texts, and misunder- 
standing of ancient literary history. 

It will be said that we know that the Romans studied rhetoric and 
used rhetorical devices more commonly than we do and that there is 
need neither to insist on that fact nor to call attention in the commen- 
tary to every rhetorical device in the poem. Getty has anticipated 
both these criticisms. He justly says (p. xlv): “A frequent remark 
of historians of ancient literature is the vague suggestion that so-and- 
so was influenced by his rhetorical training, but few writers on the 
subject take the trouble to explain how this rhetorical training mani- 
fests itself in a particular work, or how important a knowledge of it 
is for the interpretation of a given oration or poem." He is right in 
asserting that we need to think and talk with more exactness about 
the influence of rhetorical training upon the authors of the Silver 
Age. He himself has avoided careless generalization on this subject. 
Naturally his discussion of details is dull, and the multiplication of 
instances in the commentary is also dull, but the fact remains that to 
work through them manfully will give a student (and perhaps some 
older scholars) a better understanding of the influence of rhetoric on 
this poem. 

Getty also expresses the hope that more attention to the details of 
rhetoric may lead to improvements in interpretation and translation. 
If possibly he does not give his classical colleagues, past and present, 
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eredit for as much understanding of ancient rhetoric as they have, 
at least he makes good in the commentary his assertion that mistakes 
in interpretation and translation can be caused by a lack of knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

R. M. Havwoop. 


Tse Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


Lane Cooper. Aristotelian Papers, Revised and Reprinted. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1939. Pp. x -+ 237. $2.50. 


Under the above title Professor Lane Cooper has collected in a 
single volume with some revision eight articles and ten book reviews 
which he had previously published in various places. His interest in 
the Poetics and the Rhetoric is so well known that it is not surprising 
to find that the book, so far as it is concerned with Aristotle, has to 
do chiefly with those two works. Some of the articles treat of 
questions of text and interpretation and are thus truly Aristotelian 
studies; others have rather more to do with English literature. In 
the short space at his disposal the reviewer cannot criticize these 
papers in detail. Perhaps most readers will find the eighth article 
“The Verbal Ornament,” reprinted from the Rand volume, the most 
interesting of the series. It is a thoroughly sound discussion, with 
illustrations from ancient and modern literature, of the meaning of 
xéapos in the Poetics. 

What has been said of the articles might also be repeated for the 
book reviews. Some of these, as might be expected, are favorable 
and others are not. Examples of the first are the two highly laud- 
atory reviews of Gudeman’s work on the Poetics. Professor Cooper 
is greatly impressed by the latter’s championing of the Arabic 
translation from the Syriac as a source for the emendation of our 
text. On the other hand an example of an unfavorable review is the 
lambasting given a Princeton Doctor’s dissertation. Sometimes, for 
the very reason that he is so much at home in the Poetics and the 
Rhetoric, he appears less happy by way of contrast in his treatment 
of books lying outside that field. Thus his review of Smyth’s Aeschy- 
lean Studies can hardly be called satisfactory. Incidentally it might 
be remarked that he finds much to criticize in Lowes’ Road to Xanadu. 

Friends of Professor Cooper will be glad that these scattered 
papers have been brought together, and students of Aristotle and of 
English literature alike will find them interesting reading. It is 
hardly necessary to add that they are all well written. That might 
be taken for granted. 


WiuuAM Nickerson BATES. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CAESAR’S COLLEAGUES IN THE PONTIFICAL 
COLLEGE. 


A list of members of the pontifical college during the repub- 
lican period was prepared by C. Bardt in his important work, 
Die Priester der vier grossen Collegien aus rómisch-republikan- 
ischer Zeit (Berlin, 1871). In the period 218-167, when Livy 
gives fairly complete records of the elections of the chief priests, 
the names of the pontifices are arranged by Bardt in order of their 
entrance into the college. But for the time of Caesar he found no 
criteria which enabled him to determine the order of election of 
the majority of the pontifices. It is my purpose in this paper 
to attempt to establish such criteria through a study of two 
ancient lists of pontifices and to arrange as far as possible in 
order of seniority in the college a roll of members from the time 
of Caesar's election in 74-3 to his death in 44. In my list which 
comprises the entire membership of the college for the year 57 
I have included wherever possible the names of the predecessors 
of the various pontifices. The great Roman priestly colleges in 
their rolls of membership regularly recorded the name of each 


1 References to ancient sources for well-attested facts in the lives of 
the pontifices have in general been omitted. For most of the men the full 
evidence will be found in Drumann-Groebe, Römische Geschichte and in 
the biographical articles in Pauly-Wissowa, E. E., many of which were 
written by Miinzer. Necessary references are given for doubtful ques- 
tions and for essential biographical details on all men not discussed in 
these two works. I have only one new name in this period, Mamercus 
Aemilius Lepidus, to add to Bardt’s lists of the pontifices, and the evi- 
denco in his case is not conclusive, Bardt’s material is repeated, with a 
few additions which are not always to the point, in Brissaud’s list added 
to his translation of Marquardt, Rém. Staatsvcrwaltung, III (Le Culte 
chez les Romains, I [1889], pp. 385-404). 
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priests predecessor in office. While Livy gives the predecessors 
for the years 218-168, the information is often lacking for the 
late republic. 

The history of the individual places is of some interest because 
of the division between patricians and plebeians. Before 300 
B.C. there were, according to Livy, four pontifices and four 
augurs, all patricians. The Ler Ogulnia of that year provided 
four new places in the pontificate and five in the augurate, All 
to be held by plebeians. In the period 218-167, when we have 
Livy’s records, there were nine places in each priesthood, divided 
between four patricians and five plebeians In every case 
recorded the successor belongs to the same order as his prede- 
cessor. When Sulla raised the membership of both colleges to 
fifteen, some of the new places must have been open to patricians, 
for Cicero says that patricians made up half of the priesthoods,* 
and the college of pontifices of 57 consisted of seven patricians 
and eight plebeians. From a statement of Cicero on the restric- 
tions of patrician birth it appears that all places in the priest- 
hoods, like both places in the consulship, were actually open to 


? Two types of records of Roman publie priests are found in inserip- 
tions. The first, illustrated by the Fasti of the Salii (Dessau, 5024, 
9339) consists of names arranged in order of election to the college, each 
name being followed by the name of the man whose place he took, The 
other type is a record of all the holders of an individual place (the word 
decuria is used technically to describe a place in a priesthood) with 
dates to show when the place fell to a new priest. To this group belong 
the inscriptions of the Sodales Augustales (Dessau, 5025) and the frag- 
mentary Fasti sacerdotum which are records either of the augurs alone 
or, more probably, of the augurs and pontifices combined (Dessau, 9338). 
As in the Fasti sodalium Aug., the decuriae in the F'asté sacerdotum were 
numbered. There are remains of the end of the first decurio and of the 
beginning of the second, and there is a fragment which belongs to one of 
the new places established by the Lex Ogulnia in 300 B.C. The number 
of the decuria in this case is lost, but it must have been something be- 
tween five and nine, and was perhaps eight. See Huelsen, Klio, II 
(1902), pp. 275 f., and Münzer, Hermes, LII (1917), pp. 152 ff. The first 
four places in the pontificate and in the augurate seem to have been open 
to patricians. 

3 Livy, X, 6, 3-9, 2. On Livy’s uncertainty about the numbers of augurs 
see X, 6, 7-8. Cf. Cicero, Rep., II, 26. See Wissowa, E. K.*, p. 503. - 

* Bardt, op. cit., pp. 32 f. 

€ De Domo, 38: Ita populus Romanus brevi tempore neque regem 
sacrorum neque flamines nec Salios habebit nec ex parte dimidia reliquos 
sacerdotes. 
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plebeians, while the patricians could only compete for certain 
restricted places. But the patricians seem usually to have se- 
cured the places open to them, though, as we shall see, there are 
several instances in the late republic in which successor and 
predecessor belong to different orders. 

The method of electing the pontifices is important in a con- 
sideration of the membership in the college. Until the year 
104 B. C. the pontifices, the augurs, the decemviri (after Sulla 
quindecimvirt) sacris faciundis, and probably the less well known 
epulones were elected by coóptation within the colleges, which 
were ihus self-perpetuating bodies. Although the vote of the 
majority usually prevailed, it was not, as Cicero tells us, cus- 
tomary to choose a new member who was a personal enemy of any 
member of the group.® At least from the late third century B. C. 
the head of the pontifical college, the semi-magisterial pontifes 
maximus, was elected from the members of the college by a 
special assembly of seventeen of the thirty-five tribes chosen by 
lot. In 104 the tribune, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, angered 
because he had not been coópted into the pontificate as his 
father's successor, sponsored a law which transferred io the 
special assembly which elected the pontifex maximus the right 
of electing all the members of the major priesthoods. Under 
the Lez Domitia the priests, though they could not elect, had the 
exclusive right of making nominations to the people for their 
respective colleges; ? they also went through the old ceremony 


° Ibid., 37: Cur enim quisquam vellet tribunum plebis se fieri non 
lieere, angustiorem sibi esse petitionem consulatus, in sacerdotium eum 
possit venire, quia patricio non sit is locus, non venire, Cf. also Pro 
Scauro, 34: illum in pontificatus petitione . . . meminerat fuisse pa- 
trieium. See Mommsen, Rém. Forschungen, II, pp. 80-92. 

7 On the election of priests see Mommsen, Staatsrecht, II*, pp. 24-36, 
where the evidence is cited in full. 

8 See the letter to his colleague in the augurate, Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, Ad Fam., IIT, 10, 9: amplissimi sacerdotii collegium in quo non 
modo amicitiam violari apud maiores nostros fas non erat sed ne cooptari 
quidem sacerdotem licebat qui euiquam ex collegio esset inimicus. 

? The procedure is best attested by Cicero's account of his nomination 
by Pompey and Hortensius for the augurate, PhiL, II, 4. From Auct. 
ad Heren., I, 20, Mommsen, Staatsrecht, II*, p. 30, concluded that each 
priest had to make a nomination; from Cicero's statement, loc. cit., it is 
clear that at the time of his election (53-2) not more than two priests 
could nominate the same man. 
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of codpting formally the new member designated by the people. 
Whereas coüptations within the colleges had usually occurred as 
soon as there was a vacancy, the elections henceforth seem to have 
taken place once a year, apparently between the consular and the 
praetorian comitia? They were among the most hotly contested 
elections of the Roman state. The Lez Domitia remained in 
force until Sulla, after his victory in 82, restored to the priests 
the right of electing their own members." In the year 68 the 
tribune Titus Labienus, supported by Caesar, who was then a 
candidate for the office of pontifex maximus made vacant by the 
death of Metellus Pius, secured the passage of a law which re- 
vived the Lex Domitia and restored the election of the priests to 
the special assembly.? The pontifices of the period 74-44 thus 
include members elected at different periods under two different 
systems. 

In addition to the fifteen pontifices, who made up the full 
quota after Sulla, there were other priests who regularly sat with 
the pontifices—the rex sacrorum and the flamines Martialis and 
Quirinalis, all three of them patricians, and at least three pon- 
tifices minores, who were plebeians.** The two lists which have 
come down to us from the time of Caesar include names of these 
priests. The rex and the flamines were never, as far as we know, 
elected by popular vote. They were chosen by the pontifes 
maximus from nominations made presumably by members of 
the college.!* 


1. Metellus Pius’ incomplete List 
This list is a record which the pontifes maximus Q. Metellus 
Pius kept of a dinner given on the occasion of the inauguration 


2° See Livy's account of the codptation of a new pontifex to succeed 
the pontifex maximus in the college, Livy, XXV, 2, 1-2, followed some 
months later by the election of a new pontifex maximus, XXV, 5. See 
Wissowa, R. K.?, pp. 488f. On the time of the comitia sacerdotum see 
Cicero, Ad Brut., I, 5, 4; Ad Fam., VIII, 4, 1. 

?1 Ps. Asconius, p. 188 (Stangl). 

3 Dio, XXXVII, 37, 1. This is the only specific reference to the Lew 
Labieno. Comitia pontificia are referred to by Cicero, Pro Caelio, 19. 

13 See Wissowa, 2. K.*, pp. 501-8. There was no flamen Dialis after 
the death of Merula in 87 until 11 B. C. Cf. Tacitus, Ann., ITI, 58; Dio, 
LIV, 36,1. See my paper, “ Caesar's Early Career," Class. Phil., XXXVI 
(1941), pp. 113-132. 

7^ Livy, XL, 42, 11; Tacitus, Ann., IV, 16. See Wissowa, R. K.?, pp. 
487 and 510, note 3. 
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of L. Cornelius Lentulus as flamen Martialis. Macrobius (ITI, 
13, 11) quotes Metellus Pius’ account as follows: duobus tri- 
cliniis pontifices cubuerunt Q. Catulus, M. Aemilius Lepidus, D. 
Silanus, C. Caesar . . . rex sacrorum, P. Scaevola, Sextus .. . 
Q. Cornelius, P. Volumnius, P. Albinovanus et L. Iulius Caesar 
augur qui eum inauguravit.* This list dates between 74-3 B. C. 
when Laesar became pontifex!* and 64-3 when Metellus Pius 
died. The pontifices mentioned are the following: 


Q. Metellus Pius, pontifex maximus, consul 80, plebeian 
Q. Lutatius Catulus, consul 78, plebeian 

M. Aemilius Lepidus (see discussion infra), patrician 
D. Iunius Silanus, consul 62, plebeian 

C. Iulius Caesar, consul 59, patrician 


Fu bb e dee SUE n erate , Trex sacrorum, patrician 
P. Mucius Scaevola, not otherwise known, plebeian 
Sextus .......... , identity unknown 


L. Cornelius Lentulus, candidate for the consulship 58, 
inaugurated as flamen Martialis, patrician 


In addition there were present three men, Q. Cornelius, P. 
Volumnius, and P. Albinovanus, whom we can identify as pon- 
tifices minores (and therefore all plebeians) since two of the 
three appear with that title in the second list, and L. Iulius 
Caesar who attended not as a member of the college but as the 
augur who officiated at the inauguration of the new flamen. 
Absent from the dinner—or perhaps omitted from the text— 
were the flamen Quirinalis and eight pontifices who made up the 
full quota of the college as fixed by the Sullan regulations. I 
shall return to a discussion of the college of pontifices at this 
period after considering the second and more complete list. 


2. Cicero's List; the complete College of 57 B. C. 

This later list consists of thirteen pontifices, two flamines, the 
rez sacrorum, and three pontifices minores, all of whom attended 
the meeting of the college, held on September 29, 57, to pass 
on the validity of the dedication of a shrine of Libertas on the 


15 The notice continues with a list of the women present: in tertio 
triclinio Popilia Perpennia Licinia Arruntia virgines Vestales et ipsius 
uxor Publieia flaminiea et Sempronia socrus eius, The sumptuous bill 
of fare follows. Bardt, op. cit., p. 13, argues that ihe passage is not 
fragmentary. 

75 Velleius, II, 43, 1. See Class. Phil., XXXVI, pp. 117-20. 
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site of Cicero’s house. Cicero (De Har. Resp., 12), after declar- 
ing that ordinarily three pontifices were sufficient for a decision, 
proceeds in solemn fashion to name the large group which had 
passed on the question of his house: At vero meam domum P. 
Lentulus consul et pontifex, P. Servilius, M. Lucullus, Q. Metel- 
lus, M’. Glabrio, M. Messalla, L. Lentulus, flamen Martialis, P. 
Galba, Q. Metellus Scipio, C. Fannius, M. Lepidus, L. Clandius, 
rex sacrorum, M. Seaurus, M. Crassus, O. Curio, Sex. Caesar, 
flamen Quirinalis, Q. Cornelius, P. Albinovanus, Q. Terentius, 
pontifices minores, causa cognita, duobus locis dicta, maxima 
frequentia amplissimorum ae sapientissimorum civium adstante, 
omni religione una mente omnes liberaverunt. Nego umquam 
post sacra constituta . . . ulla de re... tam frequens collegium 
iudieasse. 


This list comprises the following members: 


P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, consul 57, patrician 

P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus, consul 79, plebeian 

M. Terentius Varro Lucullus, consul 73, plebeian 

Q. Caecilius Metellus Creticus, consul 69, plebeian 

M’. Acilius Glabrio, consul 67, plebeian 

M. Valerius Messalla, consul 61, patrician 

. Cornelius Lentulus, flamen Martialis, candidate for the 
consulship for 58, patrician 

. Sulpieius Galba, candidate for the consulship for 63, 
patrician : 

. Caecilius Metellus Scipio, consul 52, patrician by birth, 
plebeian after testamentary adoption by the pontifes 
maximus, Metellus Pius 

Fannius, tribunus plebis 59, probably praetor 55, plebeian 

. Aemilius Lepidus, consul 46, triumvir r. p. c. 42, pon- 
tifex maximus 44-13, patrician 

. Claudius, rez sacrorum, patrician. The praenomen 
Lucius is probably a mistake, since Lucius was avoided 
among the Claudii (Suetonius, Tib., 1). 

M. Aemilius Scaurus, praetor 56, patrician 

M. Licinius Crassus, either the father, consul 70 and 55, or 
the son, quaestor probably in 54, plebeian 

C. Seribonius Curio, consul 76, plebeian 

Sex, Iulius Caesar, flamen Quirinalis, perhaps quaestor 47, 

patrician 

Q. Cornelius, P. Albinovanus, Q. Terentius, pontifices 

minores, about whose careers nothing definite is known, 
all plebeians 


yo 


e 


H o BO 


Absent from the meeting were two pontifices who completed 
the full membership of the college. They were: 
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C. Iulius Caesar, consul 59, pontifex since 74-8, pontifex 
maximus since 63, patrician. Caesar was in Gaul at 
the time. 

L. Pinarius Natta, who had held no magistracy, patrician. 
Natta, who had lately been elected pontifex, was the 
member of the college who officiated at the dedication 
of the shrine of Libertas on the site of Cicero’s house 
(Cicero, De Domo, 118, 134, 137). 


'The'identical names in the two lists are L. Cornelius Lentulus, 
flumen Martialis, M. Aemilius Lepidus, pontifex, and Q. Corne- 
lius and P. Albinovanus, pontifices minores. Caesar, who did 
not attend the session on Cicero's house, was also a member of 
the college at both periods. Of the pontifices in Macrobius’ in- 
complete list, Q. Metellus Pius had died in 64-8, Catulus between 
July 61 and May 60, and Silanus after his consulship in 62. 
P. Mucius Scaevola and Sextus . . . must also have died, since 

ihey have no place in the full college of 57. 

' In determining the order of entrance into the college Cicero's 
arrangement of the names is of some significance. P. Lentulus, 
who heads the list, is obviously placed first because he was con- 
sul—and Cicero's benefactor—at the time. The other names, 
with the flamen Martialis and the rez sacrorum interrupting the 
list of the pontifices, are obviously placed in a carefully deter- 
mined order. The suggestion has been made that, as in inscrip- 
tional lists of priests which have been preserved," the names are 
given in order of entrance into the college. There would seem 
io be a strong. objection to this suggestion because of the fact 
ihat the name of M. Aemilius Lepidus occurs in both lists. 
According to Metellus Pius’ list he was a pontifex when L. 
Lentulus was inaugurated as flamen Martialis; in Cicero's list a 
man of the same name is placed after the flamen Martialis and 
so, if the names are arranged in order of entrance, must have 


17 In addition to the Fasti Saliorum mentioned in note 2 supra, see the 
list of Augustales of Ostia, C. I. L., XIV, Suppl., 4560-63. The quinde- 
cimviri listed in the Acta ludorum saecularium are probably arranged in 
order of entrance. Cf. Dessau, 5050; C.F. L., VI, 32323; N. S., 1931, pp. 
313 ff. See Mommsen, Eph. Epig., VIII, pp. 242 f. 

18 Marquardt, Róm. Staatsverw., III?, p. 243, note 1; Wissowa, R. K.?, 
p. 501, note 2. As far as I can ascertain, the suggestion has never been 
followed up, and no use has been made of it in biographical articles. 
Thus Münzer, R. E., s. v. Scribonius (10), col. 863, suggests that the elder 
Curio, who eomes last in the list of pontifices, seeured the priesthood 
early in his career. 
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become a member of the college later. In both cases M. Aemilius 
Lepidus is usually identified with the future triumvir and pon- 
tifex maximus who was triumvir monetalis at some time between 
65 and 61, praetor in 49, and presumably held the quaestorship 
about 58. He was, to judge from his cursus, born not later than 
the year 89. He was the son of the well-known man of the same 
name who as consul in 7/8 led a revolt against the Sullan consti- 
tution. The son was probably too young to be chosen pdntifex 
before his father’s revolt, and he would certainly not have been 
codpted into a college which was made up of Sullan nobles, 
among whom was the elder Lepidus’ colleague in the consulship 
and relentless enemy Q. Lutatius Catulus. The younger Lepidus 
was faithful to his father's memory; on his coins, with other 
achievements of his ancestors, there are representations of his 
father’s restoration of the Basilica Aemilia? The emblem of 
the pontificate which appears on the coins probably indicates that 
he was a pontifex at this time, though it is possible that the 
symbol records the priesthood of his ancestor, the famous pon- 
tifex maximus of the second century. The younger Lepidus’ 
election to the pontificate should be attributed to the influence of 
Caesar, who some years before, in his sponsorship of the Lex 
Plotia for the return of the exiled adherents of Lepidus, had 
shown interest in men associated with the revolt of 78 B. ©.” 
The young Lepidus’ pontificate must be dated after Labienus’ 
law of 63 placed the election of priests in the hands of the people. 
He cannot therefore be identified with the M. Aemilius Lepidus 
of Metellus Pius’ list. 

It is possible that that M. Aemilius Lepidus is an otherwise 
unknown member of the house, perhaps someone who did not 
live to reach higher offices. But it is also possible that in Ma- 
crobius’ corrupt text M. should, as in other texts, be emended to 
the more uncommon Mam(ercus). Mamercus Aemilius Lepidus 
Livianus, consul of 77, appears as M. in the manuscripts of 


1° These coins are dated by Mommsen, Rém. Miinzwesen, pp. 633 f., 
about the year 61, and by Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the 
British Museum, I, pp. 447-50 (who follows Count de Salis) about 65 
B.C. The hoards provide no criteria for accepting the earlier date. 

20 On the Lez Plotio see Suetonius, Jul, 5; Gellius, XIII, 3, 5. Com- 
pare also Caesar's interest in 63 in the question of restoring the Sullan 
proscribed to the right of seeking office, Cicero, In Pis., 4; Ad Att., II, 
1, 3; Velleius, II, 43, 4; Pliny, N. H., VII, 117. 
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Obsequens, LVIII and of Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 99. There is 
some reason to believe that this Mamercus, who was one of the 
richest and most important consulares of his day, was a pontifex. 
When Caesar, who had been nominated under Cinna as flamen 
Dialis, was about to be included in the Sullan proscriptions, 
he was released through the plea of the Vestal Virgins and 
Mamercus Aemilius and Aurelius Cotta, whom Suetonius (lul., 
1, 2) describes as his propinqui and adfines. The Vestal Virgins 
were naturally associated with the plea because of their close ` 
religious connection with the flamen Dialis. By virtue of his 
office as pontifex C. Aurelius Cotta had similar associations. It 
is likely that Mamercus Aemilius also pled for Caesar as pontifex 
and that he is the man who is erroneously referred to as M. in 
the text of Macrobius.?? 

An examination of the names which follow Lentulus in Cicero’s 
list gives some information as to the relative ages of the men in 
the list. For the moment I shall consider the pontifices alone, 
omitting the flamines and the rer. The first six pontifices after 
P. Lentulus were, with the exception of Galba, all consulares, and 
Galba had been a candidate for the consulship six years before. 
All six were thus at least four years beyond the consular age, 
forty-three. The last six pontifices include four men, Metellus 
Scipio, Fannius, Lepidus, and Scaurus, who had not yet reached 
praetorian rank. They also include M. Licinius Crassus, who 
may be either the elder son of Crassus, a youth who had not yet 
reached the quaestorship, or Crassus himself, one of the three 
most important consulares of the day—so important that Cicero 
would hardly have named him next to last among the pontifices 
unless he was following a prescribed order. I am inclined to 


21 Manutius’ emendation of M. in the Cicero text to Mam. is certainly 
correct. See the Oxford text of A. C. Clark (1908) and Miinzer, R. E., 
s.v. Staienus. In O.I. L., IV, 1553 the praenomen of Mam. Aemilius 
Scaurus, consul suffectus under Tiberius, is erroneously written as M. 

22 On the plea of the Vestal Virgins in its relation to Caesar's position 
as a prospective flamen Dialis see Münzer, Philol., XCII (1937), p. 221, 
note; cf. Class. Phil, XXXVI, pp. 117-8. Cotta was a pontifex by 76 
B. C. (cf. Cicero, N. D., I, 61), and had probably secured the priesthood 
before his exile in 90. On Mamercus Aemilius see Münzer, Rém. Adels- 
parteien und Adclsfamilien (1922), pp. 312 f., 326 f. Nothing is known 
of him after the period 77-6, although Valerius Maximus’ reference 
to him as princeps senatus (VII, 7, 6) has led to the suggestion that he 
wos enrolled as such by the censors of 70. 
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think that Crassus was the elder son of the triumvir, for there 
is no other evidence for the father’s pontificate, and the elder son 
may well have been honored by a priesthood just as the younger 
son Publius was. The latter became an augur, probably as the 
successor of L, Lucullus in 56.?* The last pontifex in the list, 
C. Scribonius Curio, was, next to P. Servilius Isauricus, the 
ranking consularis in the college. But it is obvious that the 
average age of the last six men was much less than that ‘of the 
first six. . 

The first two pontifices mentioned after the consul Lentulus, 
P. Servilius and M. Lucullus, are named elsewhere by Cicero as 
the two most dignified and experienced members of the college, 
the men who might properly have officiated instead of the newly 
appointed Natta at the dedication of the shrine of Libertas.” 
Servilius had, as an important member of the college, competed 
with Caesar for the office of pontifes maximus in 63. M. Lucullus 
spoke for the college in the senate to explain the scope of their 
decision about the dedication. Servilius and Lucullus were 
certainly the ranking members of the college. There are two 
other men in ihe first half of the list whose entrance into the 
college can be approximately dated. The career of M. Valerius 
Messalla is known from his elogium (Dessau, 46) : M. Valerius 
M. f. M. [n.] Messalla pontife[z] tr. mil. TI. q. pr. urb. co[s.] 
V. vir a. d. a. i.interr[ez] IIT censor. As Mommsen has noted," 
the unusual order of offices, with the pontificate first, seems to be 
chronological. Messalla, like Caesar, apparently secured the 
pontificate before he had any elective office. He reached the 
consulship in 61, presumably at the minimum age of 43, for he 
was younger than Cicero (Brut., 246), who became consul two 
years earlier at that age.  Messalla's quaestorship would date 
about 73, and his military tribunate before that. He can hardly 


25 The reference given by Brissaud (see note 1 supra) for the pontifi- 
cate of the elder Crassus, Ovid, Fasti, VI, 465, does not apply. The 
interest of a father in securing a priesthood for his son is shown in 
Cicero's letters (Ad Brut. I, 5 and 14) urging Brutus to support the 
young Marcus for the pontificate. 

2t Plutarch, Cic., 36, 1. On the date see Bardt, op. cit., p. 25. 

25 De Domo, 132-3; cf. 117-8; Har. Resp., 12. á 

*° Cicero, Ad Att., IV, 2, 4. Lucullus may have been appointed by the 
college to speak for the pontifex maximus in his absence. 

?' Eph. Epig., IIL, pp. 18. Cf. De Grassi, Inscriptiones Italiae, XIII, 
3 (1937), TT. 
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have secured the pontificate later than 76. The next name in 
the entire list is that of the flamen Martialis who, as we have 
seen, entered upon his office between 73 and 63. Galba, who 
appears next, seems to have been pontifex as early as 69, the 
latest possible date for his curule aedileship,?* for coins which 
he issued in that office have on them the emblems of the pontifi- 
cate.? It is thus clear that four of the seven men whose names 
follow*P. Lentulus entered the college before 63. 

*A terminus post quem can also be secured for the election of 
the eighth man after P. Lentulus, Q. Metellus Scipio? As P. 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica, he was a patrician until 64-8, when, by 
the will of Metellus Pius, he was adopted into the plebeian house 
of the Caecilii Metelli. Scipio can hardly have entered the 
college as a patrician, for in that case a majority of the places 
in the college would have been open to patricians. Therefore he 
cannot have become a member until 64-3. 

It is moreover significant that the two pontifices minores who 
appear in both lists precede in Cicero, in the same order as in 
Macrobius, the name of M. Terentius who is not mentioned in 
Macrobius. Thus they seem to be named in order of seniority. 

Since M. Aemilius Lepidus in Macrobius’ list cannot be the 
triumvir, there is no valid argument against the suggestion that 
Cicero has named in order of election first the pontifices proper 
with flamines and rez and then the pontifices minores. In favor 
of that order is not only the curious arrangement of the names 
but also the advanced age of the men in the first half of the list, 
the presence in the second half of several comparatively young 
men, the fact that the two men whom Cicero names as the most 
experienced come immediately after the consul Lentulus, that 
four of the first seven names belong to men who had joined the 


3? On 69 as the probable date of Galba's curule aedileship see my 
discussion, A.J. P., LX (1939), p. 200. 

æ Grueber, op. cit., I, p. 433; Mommsen, Róm. Miinzwesen, p. 621, note 
452. It is of course possible that the symbols of the pontificate refer to 
the priesthood of an ancestor of Galba. Three Sulpicii Galbae of the late 
third and early second century (R.E., nos. 49, 50, 56) are listed as 
pontifiees, and other members of the house may have held the pontifi- 
eate later. But I agree with Mommsen, loc. cit., and with Münzer, R. P., 
s.v. Sulpicius (55), in thinking that the emblems refer to P. Galba’s 
own office as pontifex, His place on the list supports their view. 

2 On Metellus Scipio see Münzer, Kóm. Adp., pp. 315-8; Hermes, 
LXXI (1936), p. 222. 
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college before 63, and that the eighth man was elected not earlier 
than 64-3. We may conclude that in the published version of 
his speech Cicero has carefully placed the members of the college 
according to the date of their election, perhaps reproducing the 
order in which, like an academic procession arranged by order 
of appointment, they filed into the meeting. 

There are three pontifices whose names are not arranged in 
their proper position. They are the consul Lentulus who is men- 
tioned first, and the two pontifices absent from the meeting, 
Caesar and L. Pinarius Natta. The date of Caesar’s codptation 
was 74-8, and he should be inserted between Messalla and L. 
Cornelius Lentulus whose inaugural banquet he attended. The 
exact position of P. Cornelius Lentulus is impossible to ascertain, 
but he certainly acquired the office later than Caesar to whom 
he expressed gratitude quod per eum in collegium pontificum 
venerat! That probably means that he was chosen by popular 
vote after Labienus’ law of 63, and that Caesar was the pontifex 
who nominated him to the people. L. Pinarius Natta ?? had 
been made pontifex at the comitia, of 58, a short time before the 
shrine of Libertas was dedicated.? He was supported by Clodius, 
the husband of his sister,* against the candidacy of Clodius 


51 Caesar, B. O., I, 22, 4. 

33 The name which Cicero avoids using in the De Domo can be iden- 
tified from the fact that the man in question was a stepson of Murena 
(De Domo, 134) whose name, L. Natta, is given in Pro Murena, 73. For 
the nomen see the reference to the cult of Hereules, De Domo, 134 and 
Servius Dan. on Aen., VIII, 270, where he is called Pinarius Natta. 

33 Pinarius had become pontifex paucis illis diebus (De Domo, 118) 
when the shrine of Libertas was dedicated in 58. He was evidently 
elected at the comitia of that year. Cf. also 117, 132-5, 138-41. 

34 The identity of Clodius’ wife, sister of L. Pinarius Natta (De Domo, 
118, 134), presents a difficult problem. Clodius had been married to 
Fulvia (who was subsequently the wife of the younger Curio and then of 
Antony) long enough before his death in 52 to have two children by her. 
Cieero indicates that he was already the husband of Fulvia in 58. Ci. 
Phil., IT, 48: Intimus erat in tribunatu Clodio qui sua erga me beneficia 
commemorat; eius omnium incendiorum fax, cuius etiam domi iam tum 
quiddam molitus est. Quid dicam ipse optime intellegit. Instead of the 
usual view that Clodius first married a Pinaria (cf. Drumann-Groebe, 
II, pp. 309 f.) and afterwards Fulvia, one might suggest that Fulvia was, 
through her mother Sempronia, the half-sister of Pinarius. In that case 
Sempronia must have been married three times—to Pinarius, to Fulvius 
Bambalio, and finally (see note 32 supra) to Murena. Pinarius’ sister, 
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brother 5* Natta belonged to an ancient patrician family, famous 
for its association with the cult of Hercules, but not prominent 
in political annals. He was stilla young man in 57 and had held 
no political office. If he is identical with the Natta mentioned in 
a letter of Cicero in 56,°¢ he died in that year. Another L. 
Pinarius is known from the late republie, Caesar's nephew or 
grandnephew who shared with his cousin Q. Pedius the second 
place after Octavian in Caesar's inheritance. I would suggest 
that the pontifex Pinarius Natta was the husband of Caesar's 
niece and the father of Caesar's heir? 

A surer indication of advancement for Caesar's own family is 
to be found in the appointment of the flamen Quirinalis after the 
election of Curio. For this priesthood, regularly, as we have seen, 
appointed by the pontifex maximus, Caesar chose Sextus Julius 
Caesar, probably a grandson of the consul of 91, who seems to 
have been Caesar's uncle? The flamen is probably identical with 
the quaestor of the same name whom Caesar left in charge of 
Syria in 47—a man who is frequently referred to as a relative 
of Caesar? This priesthood was desirable because it did not 
disqualify its holder from a political career. 


who with her mother urged him to dedicate the shrine, has Fulvia’s 
characteristic energy (De Domo, 118, 139). Fulvia and Sempronia 
appear together as witnesses in the trial of Milo in 52, Asconius, In 
Milon., p. 40 (Clark). 

*5 De Domo, 118. See R. G. Nisbet/s edition (Oxford, 1939) where the 
suggestion is made that the brother referred to was not the well-known 
Appius, who was an augur, but Gaius. 

36 Cicero, Ad Att., IV, 8a, 3: De Natta ex tuis primum scivi litteris; 
oderam hominem. The last two words accord with Cicero's sentiments 
toward the pontifex Natta. 

57 Suetonius, Jul, 83; Appian, D.C., III, 22. See Münzer, Hermes, 
LXXI (1936), pp. 226 ff. on the question whether Pinarius and Pedius 
were nephews or great-nephews of Caesar. If my suggestion is correct, 
Caesar’s heir would have had the cognomen Natta, and so would not be 
identical, as Miinzer believes that he was, with Pinarius Scarpus, legate 
of Antony in command of the Cyrenaica. See Pros, Imp, Rom., IIT, p. 40. 

38 See the genealogical table of the Iulii, R. F., s. v. Iulius, col. 182. 

*? Amicum et necessarium suum, Bell. Ales., 66, 1; cvyyevás, Josephus, 
Anti, XIV, 160; Dio, XLVII, 26, 3; Appian, B.C., III, 77; IV, 58. 
Münzer, R. E., s. v. Iulius (152, 153), col. 477 assumes that the flamen 
Guias was a Non of the consul of Gt and tuva the quac ser o^ ^T vo: 

soe x CO YES NONU spem. odios TS ae 


quee-ter af ff, born presumably about (5, wis od Cnoupn co BULUR e 
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Caesar had at an earlier period, after the election of Lepidus 
(in 62?), filled the office of rez sacrorum, another one of the 
special priesthoods over which as pontifer maximus he had con- 
trol. 'The post, undesirable since it prevented its holder from 
seeking any magistracy, was bestowed on an unknown member 
of the Claudian house. But it is noteworthy that Caesar did 
not fill the office of flamen Dialis, which had been vacant since 
the year 88. This was the priesthood for which Caesar himself 
had been nominated. 

It is possible now to secure approximate dates for the election 
of the later members of the pontificate. Candidacy under the 
Lez Labiena could hardly have taken place before the year 62, 
for the pontifices, in anticipation of the law, would have hastened 
to coópt immediately members to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Metellus Pius ** and of any other pontifices who had 
died at this time. For later years the comitia sacerdotum were 
probably established at this time in their position between the 
consular and the praetorian elections. 

Metellus Scipio probably took his adoptive father's place in 
64-3. Sons often sought the places made vacant by the death 
of their fathers. Fannius, the next man on the list, may also 
have been coópted, perhaps to succeed Scaevola of the earlier 
list, before the Lez Labiena was passed. After that law had come ' 
into force, the commendation of Caesar as pontifes maximus 
probably had a good deal of influence on the election of members 
of the college. Fannius would hardly have been supported by 
Caesar and his henchmen, for he was a staunch conservative. 
He was one of the accusers of Clodius in the famous trial de 
incestu and one of the three tribunes who opposed Caesar in 59.4? 
The later men in the list, beginning with Lepidus, were elected 
by popular vote. In the period 62-60 there seem to have been 


flamen about the year 60. Caesar had been destined for the office of 
flamen Dialis when he was sixteen. See Class. Phil., XXXVI, pp. 113 ff. 

10 Cf, Cieero, De Domo 127: Etiam tu, rex, disce a gentili tuo (i.e. 
Clodius). This passage makes it clear that there is no mistake about 
the nomen of the rex, though his praenomen Lucius is probably wrong. 
See Mommsen, Rém. Forsch., I, p. 15, note. 

42 See my note on “ The Election of the Pontifex maximus in the Late 
Republic ” to appear in Classical Philology. 

“7 Fannius' pontificate is also attested by coins. Cf. O.I. L., I3, App. 
Num. 376. He was probably a grandson of the consul of 122 who opposed 
Gaius Gracchus. 
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two important factions at Rome, that of Crassus and Caesar, 
aided from the year 61 by Clodius, and that of Pompey, who 
was very successful in obtaining honors for his former officers. 
These two factions combined in 60 into the ring which is popu- 
larly known as the first triumvirate. The control which the 
triumvirs exercised over the priestly comitia is clearly indicated 
by Cioero's comments on the augurate which he vainly hoped to 
secure in 59.55 To the influence of Caesar and Crassus we can 
attribute the election of the pontifices M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
whom we have already considered, Crassus (father or son), 
and probably the consular Curio. In the last contest, if it 
took place in 61 or 60, Clodius would have had special interest, 
for Curio, after attempting in vain to forestall senatorial action 
that was unfavorable to Clodius, defended him in his trial in 61.** 
By the time of the elections of 59 Curio had broken with Clodius 
and the triumvirs.* To the influence of Pompey we can attri- 
bute the election of M. Aemilius Scaurus as pontifex, Scaurus 
had been Pompey's quaestor in the East, and, after staying 
behind in command of Syria, probably reached Rome in time for 
the comitia of 60.55 That is the year to which I would assign 
the elections of Scaurus, Crassus, and Curio. It may be noted 
that there was at least one plebeian vacancy to be filled in 60, 
that caused by the death of Catulus, and that Silanus! place 


43 Ad. Att, II, 5, 2; 7, 3; 9, 2; In Vatin., 19. 

“Ad Att., I, 14, 5; In Clodium et Curionem, Schol. Bob., pp. 85-91 
(Stangl). 

*5 Ad, Att., II, 7, 3; see Münzer, R. E., s. v. Scribonius (10), col. 866. 
After that time Curio could hardly have been one of the intimates 
(familiarissimos) whom Cicero (De Domo, 118) says that Clodius had 
in the college. 

48 Scaurus had been left in charge of Syria (Josephus, Ant., XIV, 79; 
Bell., I, 157) on Pompey's departure, presumably late in 603. He was 
succeeded there probably in 61 by L. Marcius Philippus. Cf. Appian, 
Syr., 51 and Münzer's diseussion R. FE., s. v. Marcius (76). Scaurus could 
easily have reached Rome in time for the comitia of 60. From Cicero, 
Ad Brut., I, 5, 3 it is clear that there was no rule against eandidacy for a 
priesthood in absentia, though of course a man who was on hand to 
solicit votes had an advantage, On Scaurus as a patrician candidate see 
Cicero, Pro Scauro, 34. 

‘1T Catulus died between July of 61 and May of 60. Cf. Cicero, Ad 
Att., I, 16, 5; 20, 3. Dio, XXXVII, 46, 3, indicates that his death took 
place in Gl. Tt is practically certain that the vacancy would have been 
filled at the comitia of 60. 


e 
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may have had to be filled at the same time. Crassus and Curio 
would thus have replaced Catulus and Silanus in the college. 
Lepidus, whose name is separated from theirs by the name of the 
rex sacrorum, was presumably elected earlier. If, as I think 
probable, he was nominated by Caesar, we must place his election 
in 62, for Caesar was in Spain at the time of the comitia of 61. 
Lentulus, whom Caesar nominated, must have been elected in a 
year when Caesar was in Rome—either 62, 60, or 59. Natta, 
elected in 58, seems still to have been in 57 the last in order of 
entrance in the college. 


8. The College in the Seventies 


We can now secure a more exact date for the banquet described 
in Macrobius’ excerpt from Metellus Pius’ record, and we can 
study the composition of the college at an earlier time. The 
banquet must date between the codptation of Caesar in 74-3, 
and that of Galba, not later than 69, for Galba was elected after L. 
Lentulus, the flamen Martialis.*® Metellus Pius’ list seems also 
to be arranged in order of seniority, for the distinguished consu- 
lar Catulus comes first, and Caesar, who had lately been codpted, 
comes third from the end. Moreover, as in Cicero's list, the rez 
sacrorum interrupts the order of the pontifices, and the pontifices 
minores come at the end of the list, with the two men who are 
also in Cicero's list appearing in the same order. The College at 
that period must also have included all the names which precede 
the flamen Martialis in Cicero—P. Servilius Vatia, M. Lucullus, 
Q. Metellus Creticus, M". Acilius Glabrio, M. Valerius Messalla. 
All these men were either absent from the dinner or have had 
iheir names omitted from the fragmentary list. 

For the period of this dinner we have the names of eleven of 
the fifteen pontifices, and the praenomen Sextus of a twelfth. 
In the following combination of the two lists accompanied by 
notes on the family connections of the men, it is impossible to 
establish with certainty the relative order of some of the names: 

Q. Metellus Pius, pontifes maximus, consul 80, plebeian. Son 
of the famous Numidieus, consul of 109. Metellus had secured 


*8 1f, as is probable but not certain, Metellus Pius was present at the 
dinner, the date could be narrowed to the years 70-69, for he did not 
return from his Spanish proconsulship until the end of 71 (Appian, 
B. C., T, 121). 
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election to the pontificate by popular vote when he was still 
adulescens.*? 

Q. Lutatius Catulus, consul 78, plebeian. As son of the great 
general, rival of Marius for the glory of the conquest of Cimbri 
and Teutones, he probably secured the office early in his career. 

P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus, consul 79, plebeian. His mother 
was a Caecilia Metella, daughter of Q. Metellus Macedonicus and 
he was a first cousin of Q. Metellus Creticus. 

Mam. Aemilius Lepidus Livianus(?), consul 77, patrician.*? 
Probably a brother of M. Livius Drusus, tr. of 91. Father-in- 
law of Metellus Scipio. 

M. Terentius Varro Lucullus, consul 78, plebeian. Brother of 
L. Licinius Lucullus. Their father was praetor in 104; their 
mother was another Caecilia Metella, daughter of L. Metellus 
Calvus, consul of 142. M. Lucullus was a first cousin of Q. 
Metellus Pius, the pontifer maximus. 

Q. Caecilius Metellus Cretieus, consul 69, plebeian. Son of 
C. Metellus Caprarius, consul of 113, distant cousin of the pon- 
tifex maximus, first cousin of P. Servilius Vatia, father-in-law 
of the elder son of M. Crassus. 

M’. Acilius Glabrio, consul 67, plebeian, son of the tribune of 
123 or 122, who seems to have died young and to have left his 
son to the care of the son’s maternal grandfather, a Scaevola, 
probably to be identified with Mucius Scaevola, the famous 
augur." Glabrio’s wife was Aemilia, daughter of M. Aemilius 
Seaurus, and sister of the pontifex who was elected later. At 
ihe command of Sulla, who married her mother, Glabrio had to 
give her up to Pompey. 

M. Valerius Messalla, consul 61, patrician. Member of a 
branch of the Valerii which had not reached the consulship since 
161; probably a nephew of Sulla’s fifth and last wife, a relation- 
ship which may explain his advancement.*? 

D. Iunius Silanus, consul 62, plebeian, probably a son of the 
consul of 109. His wife was the patrician Servilia, mother by a 
previous marriage of M. Brutus who was later a pontifex. 


© De vir. ill., 63: Adolescens in petitione praeturae et pontificatus 
consularibus viris praelatus est. The reference to the praetorship is 
obviously an error. 

=o Ree note 22 supra. *: See Münzer, Rém. Adp., pp. 75-80. 

5? Plutarch, Sulla, 35; cf. Münzer, Dc Gente Valeria (1891), p. 52. 
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C. Iulius Caesar, consul 59, patrician, elected in place of his 
kinsman, C. Aurelius Cotta, consul 75, plebeian. E" 


P. Mucius Scaevola, plebeian. An otherwise unknown member 
of an important family which provided three pontifices mazim 
between 182 and 82 B. C. Probably the son of the last of these. 

This list provides the names of eight plebeian members and of 
three patricians. If the college consisted at this peftod, ag in 5", 
of eight plebeians and seven patricians, the unknown Sextus 
should be added to the patricians. The praenomen Sextus is 
known in only two of the fourteen patrician gentes which still 
existed in the late republic 5*—the Iulii Caesares ajd the Quin- 
tilii Vari, Since there was already a Iulius Caesar in the college, 
it is not unlikely that Sextus belonged to the Quintilii Vari, 
though he cannot be identified with either of the known men 
of the name—a praetor of 57 °° and a quaestor of 49.59 There 
were three additional members, presumably patrician, about 
whom we have no information. 

The college of the seventies, as far as we can reconstruct it, 
was made up almost entirely of representatives of noble families 
who were aligned with Sulla in the Civil Wars of 88-2. "Through 
either their fathers or their mothers four of the pontifices be- 
longed to the powerful Caecilii Metelli?" and two to the impor- 
tant priestly house of the Mucii Seaevolae.? A few men in the 
list had probably secured the priesthood before the disturbances 
began in 88. Among them we can certainly include Q. Caecilius 


53 This is the suggestion of Münzer, È. E., s. v. Mucius (18). 

54 See Mommsen’s list, Rém. Forsch., I, p. 122. 

55 Cicero, Or. post Red. in Sen., 23. The name given is Sextus Quinc- 
tilius. 

5° Caesar, B. C., I, 23; II, 28. 

57 The pontifices were not restricted as the augurs were (Dio, XXXIX, 
17) by a rule whieh forbade the election of two members of one family 
to the priesthood. After Metellus Scipio had entered the college, prob- 
ably as suecessor of his adoptive father, there were again two Caecilii 
Metelli among the pontifices. In the college of 57 besides Servilius and 
M. Lucullus, another pontifex, M. Aemilius Scaurus, was the son of a 
Caecilia Metella, M. Crassus of that list, if he was the son of the trium- 
vir, was the husband of & Caecilia Metella, the woman whose tomb stands 
on the Appian Way. On some of the relationships see Cicero, De Domo, 
123; Or. post Red. in Sen., 37. For the family of the Metelli see Syme, 
The Roman Revolution (1939), Genealogical Table I. 

55 In the college of 57 Metellus Scipio was the grandson of a Mucia. 
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Metellus Pius, Sulla's most important general, who became pon- 
tifex maximus in 81. It is likely that Catulus and C. Aurelius 
Cotta whom Caesar succeeded were also elected to the office before 
the Civil Wars began. After Sulla’s victory there were many 
vacancies to be filled, for priests had lost their lives in the pro- 
scriptions and new places were opened by Sulla’s enlargement 
of the,college. The pontifices, to whom the right of choosing 
their own members had been restored, naturally selected members 
of families belonging to the Sullan oligarehy. Servilius, Catulus, 
Cotta, Mamercus Aemilius, and M. Lucullus, as well as Metellus 
Pius, were active under Sulla. Valerius Messalla probably owed 
his election to his relationship to Sulla’s wife. 

But there is one name in the list which is distinctly out of 
place in this group of Sullan supporters—the young Caesar, 
nephew of Marius’ wife and husband of Cinna’s daughter whom 
he had refused to divorce at Sulla's command. In spite of some 
uncertainty about the relative order of names, there can be little 
doubt that in the names which precede Caesar's we have nine of 
the fourteen pontifices who elected him. These nine men were 
all henehmen of Sulla, and two of them, Metellus Pius and 
Catulus, were hereditary enemies of Marius. It is evident that 
in spite of his background Caesar had won the favor of a group 
of Sullan oligarchs. His vigorous attacks on the Sullan con- 
stitution were still in the future. 

Caesar's chances of obtaining the pontificate were probably 
better because he was a patrician, for, with the disappearance of 
many patrician families, patrician candidates must have been 
scarce. But it is a curious fact that he succeeded a plebeian, his 
kinsman, C. Aurelius Cotta. In the great priesthoods this is the 
first known case in which the office was bestowed on a man of 


5° On Caesar’s election to the pontificate see Class. Phil., XXXVI, pp. 
117-20. Caesar, who was elected while he was absent in the East and so 
could have made no personal bid for support, must have had strong 
influences at work for him at Rome, Mamercus Aemilius, who had pled 
for Caesar with Sulla, may have been one of his sponsors. I am tempted 
to suspect that Servilia, whose relations with Caesar were long a subject 
of gossip in Rome, may have been active in his behalf. She was a 
member of the famous house of the Servilii Caepiones ànd & cousin of 
Catulus. Her second husband Silanus was a pontifex at the time. It 
is to bo noted that later her son M. Brutus and her son-in-law Lepidus 
were members of the college. 
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different status from his predecessor. Cotta seems to have held 
one of the open places. He was probably elected to the pontificate 
before his exile in 90 B. C.,?? that is by popular vote under the 
Lez Domitia. The fact that he held a place open to patricians 
may mean that patricians were at a disadvantage in the elections 
of 103-82. But under the Sullan system there were no such 
disadvantages. Sulla, who opened some of the new places to 
patricians, may have had special interest in maintaining the pre- 
rogatives of the group to which he belonged. Sulla’s traditions 
may in part explain why the pontifices elected Caesar and (if I 
am right in my identification of Sextus) a member of the com- 
paratively unimportant patrician Quintilii Vari. 

Immediately after he secured the pontificate, Caesar began 
his open opposition to the oligarchs in power. He must soon 
have been at variance with several of his colleagues, notably the 
important conservatives Metellus Pius, M. Lucullus, and Ca- 
tulus,“ who was Caesar's bitter enemy certainly as early as the 
year 65. It was particularly against Catulus that Caesar con- 
ducted his campaign for the office of pontifes maximus in 63. 
Servilius Vatia was also a candidate,®* and the success of Caesar, 
a young man who had not yet held the praetorship, against these 
two distinguished consulares was the first great victory of his 
career. Caesar’s election was due to extensive bribery and also to 
the popularity of Labienus’ law which he had supported. The 
general view that that law dealt with the election of the pontifex 
maximus has no support in ancient evidence? Sulla had prob- 
ably left the election of the pontifex maximus in the hands of 
the people. 


4. The Pontifices from 57 to 44 


Between 57 and 50 there were several deaths in the college. 
L. Lentulus, flamen Martialis, died in 56, Natta, if he is the man 
mentioned by Cicero, in the same year, M. Lucullus and Glabrio** 


*? See note 22 supra. . 

ĉi These men were among the five principes civitatis who were wit- 
nesses for the prosecution of Cornelius, the tribune famous for his 
popular legislation in 67. Cf. Asconius, p. 60 C. 

*? Plutarch, Caes., 7, 1; on the special claims to the office which Ser- 
vilius had because of his ancestry see Münzer, Rém. Adp., p. 360. 

*?* See note 41 supra. 

** On the date of Glabrio’s death see Münzer, op. cit., p. 276. 
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probably by the year 54, Q. Metellus Cretieus between 54 and 50, 
Curio in 53. M. Crassus, if he is the triumvir, met his death in 
53, if he is the triumvir’s son probably in 49 or 48. Scaurus, who 
was exiled in 52, was presumably replaced, for, unlike the augurs 
(Plutarch, Q. È., 99), the pontifices had no rule against filling 
a vacancy caused by exile. The only men known to have been 
elected to the pontificate between 57 and 50 are the younger 
Curio, `L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and Q. Caepio (M. Iunius) 
Brutus. The first two men secured the priesthood as plebeians, 
the third as a patrician. Curio was elected, perhaps as his 
father’s successor, in 52 or 51.°° At that time he had not yet 
gone over to Caesar. Domitius, son of the pontifes maximus 
who had, as tribune, first given the people the right of electing 
priests, secured his priesthood, as he did his consulship for 54, 
in open opposition to Caesar and perhaps to Pompey too, whom 
he did not join until the beginning of the Civil War. His elec- 
tion should be placed before the year 50, in which he was defeated 
for the augurate by Antony, the candidate supported by Caesar’s 
influence. Otherwise Caelius, who writes to Cicero of the contest 
for the augurate (Ad Fam., VIII, 14, 1), would surely have 
mentioned the pontificate. Domitius, who was not less a dema- 
gogue than his father, was apparently trying to have himself 
elected to the two chief priesthoods in the state—a goal that no 
man of the late republic except the dictator Caesar reached. 
Brutus must have been a pontifex before the year 49, for Cicero 
(Brut., 211-2) speaks of Metellus Scipio as his colleague, and 
the two must therefore have served together before the Civil War. 
For his election Brutus may well have had the support of Caesar 
who, because of his devotion to Brutus’ mother, had protected 
the young man against the accusations of Vettius in 59. Caesar’s 
interest in the candidacy of Antony for the augurate in 50 
(B. G., VIII, 50) shows that he concerned himself with priestly 
elections while he was in Gaul. 


*5 Curio was already a pontifex in 50, the year of his tribunate, when 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to force the college to intercalate a 
month (Dio, XL, 62, 1; on the date see Caclius’ letter, Cicero, Ad Fam., 


VIGO, 6,5). In a letter written to Curio late in 51 Cicero (Ad Fam., I, 
SY renndled. Jus activity an ir re Corin far the priesthood. 
oo ae Sov AE mye "zn ‘ At i Ns v) he ECT ICT UL TEM the arestion 
AC. oe ^^ pler "nien pn iy have irskou pe XU als (eim donis hor vio: enadi 
Tlo Coant Tattor, Ad Ham., VILI, 4, in which tho 


nricstly comitia and Curio’s candidacy for (22 . lt ee l.l. oo 
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In the Civil War which broke out in 49 the pontifices were 
divided in their allegiance between Caesar and Pompey. Among 
Caesar’s active supporters were M. Aemilius Lepidus, Curio, and 
the younger Crassus (pontifex?). Caesar seems also to have had 
the passive support of the aged Servilius whose son was made 
consul in 48. With Pompey’s forces were his father-in-law Q. 
Metellus Scipio, C. Fannius, P. Lentulus, Domitius, and Brutus. 
According to Caesar there was an altercation in Pompey’s camp 
between Domitius, Lentulus, and Scipio, each man urging his 
claims as successor to Caesar's priesthood.99 The death of these 
three men and of the younger Curio and C. Fannius took place 
in the Civil War. Tiberius Claudius Nero, father of the emperor, 
succeeded to the place of Scipio, and Caesar's nephew, the 
young Octavius, to that of Domitius? In the period before the 
death of Caesar Cn. Domitius Calvinus® and C. Antonius "° 


** Caesar, B. O., III, 83, 1: Iam de sacerdotio Caesaris Domitius, Scipio 
Spintherque Lentulus cotidianis sermonibus ad gravissimas verborum 
contumelias palam descenderunt eum Lentulus aetatis honorem osten- 
taret, Domitius urbanam gratiam dignitatemque iactaret, Scipio adfini- 
tate Pompei confideret. 

*! Suetonius, Tib., 4: Pontifex in locum P. Seipionis substitutus. On 
the status of the two men see the discussion infra. 

$9 Nicolaus Dam., Vita Caes. 4: éveypá$wg els tù» lepwotvny els roy 
Aevxiov Aogiriov rérov reredeurnxéros. Cf. Velleius, II, 59, 3: pontifi- 
eatusque sacerdotio puerum honoravit, Nicolaus dates Octavius' election 
to the pontificate immediately after he took the toga virilis, an event 
which took place on October 18, 48 B.C. See Gardthausen, Augustus 
und seine Zeit, YI, p. 20. But, except for the plebeian officers, no magis- 
trates were elected in that year. The consuls of 47 were not chosen 
until after Caesar's return to Rome late in 47. Cf. Dio, XLII, 20, 4; 
27, 2; 55, 4. Since it seems unlikely that the comitia sacerdotum would 
have been held in a year when comitia for the curule magistrates were 
omitted, I think it probable that Octavius was not elected to the pontifi- 
eate until 47. Octavius, who was still a plebeian at this time, succeeded 
to a plebeian place, The inscription C.J. L., I*, 794, C. Iulius Caesar 
pontif., is probably a record of his pontificate set up in 44 after he had 
been adopted by Caesar's will. 

e Domitius Calvinus! pontificate is attested by C.I. L., VI, 1301 and 
by the emblems of the pontificate on coins (Grueber, op. cit., II, p. 313). 
Valerius Maximus (VIII, 11, 2) reports that Caesar and Spurinna met 
at the house of Calvinus ad officium on the morning of the Ides of March. 
Münzer, R. E., s. v. Domitius (43), associates the officium with a sacrifice, 
and concludes that Calvinus was already a pontifex at that time. As 
pontifex Calvinus restored the Regia in 36. 

70 His pontificate is recorded on coins which he issued as proconsul of 
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seem also to have obtained the pontificate. But we cannot recon- 
stitute the whole college at any period after the year 57. 

In the years of his dictatorship Caesar increased the member- 
ship in the great colleges from fifteen to sixteen and was himself 
elected to the augurate. He is the first man since the famous 
Cunctator, Q. Fabius Maximus, who is known to have been a 
member of the two most important priestly colleges." In his 
Lex de sacerdotiis Caesar made some changes in the election of 
priests." 

Actually the election of priests from the year 49 on was as 
much a sham as was the election of magistrates. Dio tells us 
that Caesar, during his brief stay in Rome at the end of 49, not 
only made provisions for magistrates for the coming year, but 
also filled the places in the priesthoods. For the priesthoods, Dio 
goes on to say, Caesar did not observe all the usages which had 
hitherto been customary.”4 

In filling the priesthoods in the years 49-44 one of the things 
that Caesar seems to have neglected was the balance between 
patricians and plebeians. In the great priesthoods the only 
known case before 49 of a successor who differed in status from 
his predecessor was that of Caesar himself. I have already sug- 
gested that this may mean that under the Lez Domitia patricians 
were at a disadvantage in the elections. Under the Sullan regu- 
lations and also after the Lex Labiena was passed, the patricians, 
in spite of their diminished numbers, were at no disadvantage. 
In the years 62-57 five patricians were elected to the pontificate, 
in contrast to two or possibly three plebeians, and the college of 
57 maintained the traditional relationship by which the plebeian 
membership was larger by one than the patrician. Caesar, whose 
commendation must have counted for much after he became 


Macedonia in 44-8. See Grueber, op. cit., II, p. 470. He had probably 
secured the office before the death of Caesar. 

7 Dio, XLII, 51, 4; on the use that Caesar made of the priesthoods in 
rewarding his supporters see XLIII, 51, 9. 

"? For combinations of priesthoods held by one man see Wissowa, 
R. K., p. 493, note 2. 

18 Cicero, Ad Brut., I, 5, 3. The provisions of the law are not known, 
though from Cicero, Phil, II, 4 it has been inferred that conditions of 
nomination were changed. 

" Dio, XLI, 36, 3: lepéas re ávrli trav dwoAwAórwv dvrikaTÉéoTyOev où 
Távr& TÀ Kar’ abrots Èv TQ Toi00TC vevomopéva Tupücas. 
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pontifex maximus, was evidently, like Sulla, interested in the 
advancement of the class to which he himself belonged." But in 
filling vacancies in the priesthoods after the year 49 Caesar 
seems at times to have disregarded the status of the candidates. 
Thus in the pontificate Metellus Scipio, a plebeian, was succeeded 
by Ti. Claudius Nero, patrician, and in the augurate Appius 
Claudius, patrician, was succeeded by P. Vatinius, plebeian.'* 
The custom of disregarding status in the succession seems tô have 
continued. ‘In 40 B.C. the first place in the augurate, urn- 
doubtedly open to patricians, was secured by a plebeian.77 The 
continued decline of patrician stock, not adequately supplemented 
by Caesar's awards of the patriciate, may have had something to 
do with the change in policy, though it is to be noted that in one 
instance a patrician secured the place of a plebeian. 


5. The Effect of Popular Election on the Choice of Pontifices 


We now have the names of at least nine men—Lentulus, 
Lepidus, Seaurus, Crassus, the elder Curio, Pinarius Natta, 
Brutus, Domitius Ahenobarbus, and the younger Curio—who 
were elected to the pontificate by popular vote between the pas- 
sage of the Lex Labiena in 68 and the year 49. After that time 
Caesar had virtually appointive power in the choice of priests. 
Altheim has recently expressed the belief that the transfer of 
elections to the people broke the authority of the priestly tradi- 
tion by enlarging the circle from which the priests might be 
chosen.? Let us see what we know of these nine men. P. Len- 
tulus Spinther, though his father is unknown, was a member of 
a distinguished branch of the Cornelii which had held many 
consulships. Lepidus and Scaurus, members of the ancient 
Aemilian house, both had fathers who had reached the consul- 
ship. Lepidus was a descendant of the great man who for about 
thirty years in the second century was pontifer maximus and 
princeps senaitus.'? Scaurus’ father was also princeps senatus 


T On the interest of Caesar and Sulla in the patricians see Syme, 
op. cit., pp. 68 f.; Münzer, Rém. Adp., p. 358. 

16 Cicero, Ad Fam., V, 10, 2; see Mommsen, Rém. Forsch., I, p. 81. 

1? Dessau, 9338, 3. Münzer, Hermes, LII (1917), pp. 152 f., suggested 
that the augur whose place fell vacant in 40 was L. Iulius Caesar. 

7? A History of Roman Religion, translated by Harold Mattingly (New 
York, 1937), p. 331. 

™ Cicero, PhiL, XIII, 15: Haec si cogitas, es M. Lepidus, pontifex 
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and a member either of the pontificate or of the augurate.9? 
Crassus—either father or son—also belonged to a consular family, 
prominent long before the triumvir became one of the ruling 
men of Rome. The elder Curio was the son of a man who had 
apparently reached praetorian rank. The younger Curio had 
the prestige of his father to aid him. Natta, as we have seen, 
belonged to an obscure patrician house. M. Brutus was by 
adoption a member of the noble patrician house of the Servilii 
Caepiones, very important in the late second century. Domitius 
was the son of the consularis and pontifes maximus who was 
responsible for the popular election of priests. The elder Curio 
secured the pontificate long after, Lentulus only a short time 
before the consulship, and Domitius obtained the two honors at 
almost the same time. The five other men in the list secured 
the priesthood early in their careers. Bardt has shown that the 
sons of the great consular families often obtained their priest- 
hoods early, while new men or men of families that were not 
noble had to wait until late in their careers for such honors.*?? 
This rule holds for the pontifices Glabrio, Messalla, Caesar, 
Galba, Metellus Scipio, and Fannius (if he belongs in this list), 
elected by the college, and it also holds for the majority of the 
men elected between 63 and 50. It may further be noted that 
except for the elder Curio and the patrician Natta, all the men 
in the later list belonged to houses that had lately held consul- 
ships. Popular election did not enlarge the circle from which 
the pontifices were chosen.®* The Roman electorate was snobbish, 


maximus, M. Lepidi pontificis maximi pronepos. On the influence of 
his ancestor in causing Lepidus to seek the priesthood see Münzer, Róm. 
Adp., pp. 359 f. 

5? See the priestly Fasti, Dessau, 9338, 4. Scaurus is mentioned as an 
augur by Asconius, p. 21 C. But from the incident reported by Suetonius, 
Nero, 2, it is possible that Asconius has by mistake named him as augur 
instead of pontifex. See R. M. Geer, Class. Phil, XXIV (1929), pp. 
292 ff. 

81 Cicero, Brut., 124. 

*? Bardt, op. cit., p. 37. The pontifes maximus Metellus Pius had been 
elected as adulescens, obviously under the Lex Domitia. It is interesting 
that Cicero in 43 was trying to secure the election of his twenty-two year 
old son to the pontificate. 

5? A study of the augurs, most of whose names are known for the year 
50, and of the other priesthoods, about which we have less information, 
proves that patricians were also successful in these colleges in securing 
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and the candidate for the priesthood even more than the aspirants 
for magistracies had to fear the insistent question quis homo hic 
est, quo patre natus? ® 

There was, however, one distinguishing feature of the men who 
were elected to the pontificate after the year 63. With the excep- 
tion of Domitius and perhaps of the younger Curio, who joined 
Caesar after he became pontifex, they were adherents of all or 
one of the triumvirs, Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, the meh who 
dominated the elections in these years. Though the new members 
belonged in general to the old nobility, in most cases they were 
probably not the nobles whom the pontifices themselves would 
have selected. The custom of excluding from the college a man 
who was a personal enemy of any one of the priests was, as 
Cicero (Ad Fam., ITI, 10, 9) indicates, no longer observed. 
Catulus could hardly have welcomed the son of his colleague in 
the consulship and bitter foe, M. Aemilius Lepidus, and Pompey’s 
opponents, M. Lucullus and Q. Metellus Creticus, could scarcely 
have viewed with resignation the election of Pompey’s quaes- 
tor M. Aemilius Scaurus. A strain—already perceptible after 
Caesar entered on his “ popular ” course—must have developed at 
the pontifical dinners magnificently provided by the state at 
public festivals. A fundamental lack of harmony must have 
characterized the meetings of the body held to consider religious 
questions referred to them by the senate. And that lack of 
harmony may have contributed to the decadence of the state 
religion which Altheim attributes in part to the popular election 
of priests. 


This paper has examined the membership in the pontifical 
college from the codptation of Caesar in 74-3 to his death in 44. 
Cicero’s list of the members in 57 has been shown to be arranged 


places open to them, and that in general in the years 63-50 the election 
went in favor of the old nobility. Cicero, who in 53 or 52 obtained the 
place of P. Crassus in the augurate, is the only new man in the list of 
augurs of 50, and he had to wait ten years after his consulship to secure 
the priesthood which made him, as he had long desired to be, a, colleague 
of Pompey. In the years 74-44 pontifices and augurs were recruited 
from many of the same families—for instance from the patrician Cor- 
nelii Lentuli, Iulii Caesares, Sulpicii Galbae, and Valerii Messallae, and 
from the plebeian Caecilii Metelli, Licinii Crassi, Lieinii Luculli, Mucii 
Seaevolae, and Servilii Vatiae. 
** Horace, Sat., I, 6, 29. 
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in order of enirance inio the college. Metellus Pius' earlier list 
seems to be based on a similar principle. It has been possible to 
date between the years 74 and 69 the dinner which he describes 
and to compile a roll of twelve members of the college in that 
period. Nine members of the college which coópted Caesar into 
membership can be determined. Although patricians may have 
been at a disadvantage in elections under the Lex Domitia, they 
were éligible for some of the new places created by Sulla, and 
they suffered no restrictions under the Lex Labiena. After 49 
Caesar at times disregarded the status of candidates in filling 
vacancies. The names of the men elected after the Lex Labiena 
show that the priesthoods in general continued to be the pre- 
rogative of the old nobility, though the Jack of harmony produced 
by the election of men not on good terms with members of the 
college may have contributed to the decline of the state religion. 

If my interpretation of these lists is convincing, this study has 
provided prosopographical material of some importance for the 
careers of a number of men in the late Republic. I append a list 
of the pontifices with the date or approximate date of their 
coóptation and death and, where there is evidence, the names of 
their predecessors. 'The numbers in parentheses which follow 
the names of the pontifices refer to the articles (under the gens) 
in the Real-Encyclopacdte. 


PONTIFICES, FLAMINES, AND REGES SACRORUM 


Coóptation or 
Name Inauguration Death 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius eos. 80 (98) before 88, P. M. 81 64-3 
Q. Lutatius Catulus cos.78 ( 8) before 88 ? 61-60 
C. Aurelius Cotta eos. 75 (96) before 90 74-3 
? Mam, Aemilius Lepidus Livianus 
cos. 77 (80) before 88 ? before 60 
P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus cos. 79 (03) before 76 44 
M. Terentius Varro Lucullus cos. 73 before 76 56-54 
(Licinius 109) 
Q. Caceilius Metellus Creticus cos. 69 (87) before 76 54-50 
M’. Acilius Glabrio cos. 67 (38) before 76 57-54 
M, Valerius Messalla cos, 61 ca. 79-6 
D. Iunius Silanus cos. 62 (163) 76-74 61-60 ? 
C. Iulius Caesar eos. 59 (131) 74-3, P. M. 63 44 
Successor of C. Aurelius Cotta 
Rex saerorum .......... 74-69 ca. 62 
P. Mucius Seaevola (18) 74-69 ca. 64-3? 


Sextus (Quintilius Varus?) 7169 before 00 
kipmen Martin Hia, L Coreeling Fonieloa 
cen, for co sos (37 i466 AG 


Ie one d Gg cand, sor cos. 03 (oo) (a. 60 
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Name 


Q. Caecilius Metellus Scipio cos. 52 (99) 
Successor of Q. Metellus Pius? 
C. Fannius tr. pl. 59, pr. 557 (9) 
Successor of P. Seaevola? 
M. Aemilius Lepidus 
cos. 46, YXIIvir r. p. e. 42 (73) 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther cos. 57 (238) 


Rex sacrorum, L. ? Claudius (21) 
M. Aemilius Scaurus cand. for cos. 53 (141) 
M. Licinius Crassus eos. 70 and 55 (68) 
or 
M. Licinius Crassus, quaes. 54 (56) 
Successor of Catulus or Silanus 
C. Seribonius Curio cos. 76 (10) 


Successor of Catulus or Silanus 
Flamen Quirinalis, Sex. Iulius Caesar 
quaes. 47 ? (152, 153) 
L. Pinarius Natta 


Q. Caepio Brutus pr. 44 (Iunius 53) 

L. Domitius Ahenobarbus cos. 54 (27) 

C. Scribonius Curio tr. pl. 50 (11) 
Successor of elder Curio? 

Ti, Claudius Nero pr. 42 (254) 
Successor of Metellus Scipio 

C. Octavius (Augustus) (Julius 132) 
Successor of L, Domitius 

Cn, Domitius Calvinus cos. 53 (43) 

C. Antonius pr. 44 (20) 


Coóptation or 


Inauguration Death 
64-3 46 
64-37 48? 
621, P. M. 44 13 
62, 60, or 59 41-6 
62-60 

601 exildd 52 
60? 53. 
60? 49.8 
601 53 
60-58 46 
58 562 
56-50 42 
56-51 48 
52-1 49 
47 33? 


48-47, P. M. 12 14 A.D 


before 44 after 36 
before 44 42 


PONTIFICES MINORES 


Q. Cornelius 
P. Volumnius 
P. Albinovanus 
Q. Terentius 
Successor of P. Volumnius 


Brrn Mawr COLLEGE, 


before 74-69 after 57 
before 74-69 before 57 
before 74-69 after 57 

after 74-69 after 57 
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THE TRIBE PTOLEMAIS. 


Date of Creation. Dates suggested for the creation of Ptol- 
emais have varied from the time of the Chremonidean War to 
222/1 B.C.* Recently, the investigations of Ferguson and Dins- 
moor, in particular, have narrowed the limits of the controversy 
to a date between 226/5 and 222/1; Dinsmoor now posits a date 
ih 226/5, Ferguson in 224/3 or 223/2.? 


1 Ag in the case of Hadrianis later, Ptolemais was made the seventh in 
order of thirteen tribes. This position was not occasioned by any effort 
to bring the tribe into relation with the intercalary month, as Bates 
(The Five Posi-Kleisthenean Tribes, p. 32) has suggested. In this con- 
nection, see A. B. Cook, Zeus, ll, p. 1137; P. Graindor, Athènes sous 
Hadrien, p. 18; and J. Kirchner ad I. G., II?, 3286 and 3287. For the 
priest who administered the cult of the new eponymos, see I. G., II?, 4676; 
Ferguson, Hell. Athens, p. 242; Treves, Les Études Classiques, IX 
(1940), p. 147; and Pritchett, Hesperia, X (1941), p. 397. The cults of 
the other post-Kleisthenean eponymoi were similarly administered. For 
Antigonos and Demetrios, see Ferguson, op. cit., p. 126, note 1; K. Scott, 
A.J. P., XLIX (1928), pp. 140-141; W. B. Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, 
pp. 14-15; Kirchner ad I. G., II°, 3424; and A. Wilhelm, 'Apx. ’E¢., 1937, 
pp. 203-207. For Attalos, see Ferguson, op. cit., p. 271, note 2; and 
I.G., II”, 5080. For Hadrian, see I. G., II^, 3295-3298, 5038; and P. 
Graindor, op. cit., pp. 103 and 168-169. 

The office of the priest of the eponymos has been the subject for much 
recent discussion. R. Schlaifer (Harvard Studies in Cl. Phil., LI [1940], 
pp. 251-257) has rightly established that the priesthoods of various 
eponymoi were controlled by the gene or families which regulated the 
cults and sanctuaries of these heroes. The priests, accordingly, might or 
might not be members of the tribes whose eponymoi they served. This 
same rule of cult control, we now see, was continued in the case of the 
priesthoods of the post-Kleisthenean eponymoi. There is, therefore, no 
reason to suppose that this control was gradually transferred from the 
gene or participating families to the tribes, and none of the evidence 
which Schlaifer adduces in favor of his so-called “ non-gentile" theory 
seems to me conclusive. Control of the worship of the eponymoi was 
throughout in the hands of the cults. 

* See W. B. Dinsmoor, Archons of Athena; pp. 189 f., and S. Dow, 
Hesperia, YY (1933), pp. 430-432. 

* For recent literature, see Beloch, Gr. Gesch.?, IV, 2, p. 93; S. Dow, 
Hesperia, III (1934), p. 181; Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, pp. 90- 
96; W. B. Dinsmoor, List, pp. 160-161, 232; Pritchett, A.J. P., LXI 
(1940), pp. 460-468. Cf. Tarn, C. A. H., VII, pp. 758 and 864; Robert, 
Etudes Epigraphiques et Philologiques, p. 69; and Treves, Les tudes 
Closzigues, TX (1940), p. 147. All are agreed that the order of thesmo- 
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In the great archon-list I. G., II?, 1706, for the text of which 
reference is made to Dow’s exhaustive study ‘in Hesperia, II 
(1933), plate XIV, the nine annual archons, taken from different 
tribes, are inscribed in their order of rank. In the case of the 
six otherwise equal thesmothetai, this rank is determined by the 
official order of the tribes. At the time of Dow’s study of the 
text, it was still considered permissible to assume some dyplica- 
tion of tribes within any given year. The difficulties have 
resulted from limited knowledge of the demes of the two Mace- 
donian tribes, and the assumption of irregularities in II?, 1706 
may be dispelled in great part as a result of new information 
concerning the tribal affiliations of the demes Phyle, Atene, and 
Anakaia.® In the light of this information, the tribal repre- 
sentations for the archons listed in II?, 1706 are given in the 
table on p. 415 which is reproduced essentially from Pritchett 
and Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, p. 44. Arabic 
numbers are used to refer to the twelve tribes, numbering from 
Antigonis to Antiochis. Ptolemais, which became the seventh 
tribe in official order, is indicated by the letter P. 

This table, as now constituted, reveals only one irregularity, 
the order of the thesmothetai in the year of Antiphilos (224/3). 
The deme of the third thesmothetes, whose name was inscribed 
between representatives from tribes III and VI, was Athmonon. 
This is known to have been a part of Kekropis (IX), and no 
theory of a divided deme will remove the irregularity. 

To the problems of the date of the creation of Ptolemais, the 
evidence of this archon-table makes a very important contribu- 
tion: the thesmothetai in the years preceding Antiphilos (224/3) 
are in order only if Ptolemais did not then exist. In the year 
of Niketes (225/4), the existence of Ptolemais would result in a 


thetai in 7. Œ., II?, 1706, lines 95-100 requires a date before the archonship 
of Menekrates (220/19), and, indeed, the death of Ptolemy Euergetes 
and Berenike a date before 221. 

* See, in particular, the table in Hesperia, III (1934), p. 177. 

5 See the summary in A.J. P., LXI (1940), pp. 186-193. To the evi- 
dence there cited (p. 190) for the assignment of Atene to Demetrias may 
be added II?, 727, line 4. In this inscription, the chairman of the proe- 
droi was from Atene, the first and second symproedroi from the tribes 
Erechtheis (III) and Aigeis (IV). This order indicates that the chair- 
man must have been from one of the first two tribes, i.e., Demetrias 
(II), and the prytanizing tribe at the time of the passage of the decree 
must have been the other, Antigonis (I). 
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change of order from 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 12, as given in the table below, 
to 2, 4, 8, 9, 7, 13. Far from hestitating to accept such a change 
with its resultant irregular order, Dinsmoor expresses his en- 








TABLE 
Phylai of Phylai of 
Year * Archon Archon King Polemarch Thesmothetai 
$ I. G., II?, 1706 (Hesperia, II [1933], plate XIV) 
230/29 
229/8 [Heliodoros] 2 8 7 4 65 6 10 1. 12 
228/7 Leochares 12 5 2 1 4 7 9 10 1l 
227/6 Theophilos 10 1l 8 2 3 6 6 9 12 
226/5 Ergochares 7 [4/12] 6 1 2 3 9 10 il 
225/4 Niketes 6 10 lor3 2 4 7 8 9 12 
224/3 Antiphilos 11 2 12 1 3 9 6 19 
223/2 [A] 
222/1 [Archelaos] 
221/0 [Thrasyphon] [27] [1] [3] 4 8 10 n 
220/19 Menekrates 8 9 12 1 2 4 6 P il 
219/8 Chairephon 12 4 11 lor2? 
218/7 [Kalli -—] 
217/6  [-—--] 11 12 
216/5 Hagnias 4 7 6 2 3 5 P 9 1 
215/4 Diokles 1 5 2 4 P 7 8 9 12 
214/3 Euphiletos 5 10 8 1 3 P 9 ll 12 
213/2 Herakleitos 9 7 10? 


dorsement of it because this disarrangement would find an 
explanation in the creation of Ptolemais. He states, “it might 
be inferred that Ptolemais was created just before ” the archonship 
of Antiphilos (224/3), “and that the disturbance was caused by 


e The first letter of the demotie of the fifth thesmothetes (line 59) 
appears to be a pi. The second letter is quite uncertain; if an epsilon, 
as Dow (Hesperia, II [1933], p. 444) prefers, the demotic was probably 
Itepi8olózs. The distribution of archons in 224/3 would then be: 11, 2, 
12, 1, 8, 9, 6, 8, 10. The fourth thesmothetes is frequently spoken of as 
being the one out of order (Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 463; Dow, Hesperia, 
II [1933], p. 444); if it was a year in the epoch of the twelve tribes, it 
must have been the third thesmothetes. 

* For :, possible demotic, see Dow, Hesperia, JL (19033), p. 444; A. J. A., 
XL (1936), pp. 59-62, 70. Cf. Dinsmoor, A.J. P., LXI (1940), p. 461. 

* Cf. A. J. P., LXI (1040), p. 189. 

° Archons, p. 463. Cf. List, p. 161, and A.J. P., LXI (1940), p. 492. 
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the insertion of the new tribe. But a disturbance of order caused 
by this political change might have lasted two years as well as one. 
Thus we could equally well say that Ptolemais was created just 
before? the archonship of Niketes (225/4). ^ But it must be 
noted that the disarrangement in the year of Antiphilos was not 
caused by a political change; it is of a clerical sort and is not 
comparable, for example, to a tribal duplication which wonld be 
the product of the electoral machinery. The stonecutter's style 
is identieal throughout the monument, and it must have been 
inscribed and erected after the last archons on the list, those for 
the year 213/2, were chosen. One error of a clerical sort affords 
no evidence for the assumption of error resulting from political 
change. 

Another approach for dating the creation of Ptolemais has 
been attempted through efforts to determine a break in the cycle 
of archons listed in I. G., II?, 1706. Since the phylai to hold 
the three senior archonships were allotted xara $vAás for twelve 
(or thirteen) years, no duplieation of phylai was permitted ior 
any one archonship in a cycle? When Ferguson wrote his 
Athenian Tribal Cycles, it was thought that the polemarchs of 
228/7 and 227/6 were from the same tribe, Oineis (VIII), and, 
accordingly, that the year 227/6 was the beginning of a cycle. 
Ferguson also assumed that the tribe Antiochis was allotted 
the office of polemarch in the archonships of Antiphilos and 
Menekrates, dated by him in 224/3 and 222/1, respectively.'? It 
followed that there was a break in the cycles between these two 
years, and it was logical to assume that the break was caused by 
the introduction of Ptolemais. 

Now, however, we know that the best interpretation of the 
evidence, based on recent Agora discoveries, is that the pole- 
march of 228/7 came from the second tribe, Demetrias, and that 
the polemarchs came from Antiochis both in 224/3 and in 220/19. 


3 In similar fashion, Ferguson (Cycles, p. 92) has reasoned that the 
confusion of demes in Antiphilos’ year would find a natural explanation 
if Ptolemais was created in its course. 

11 Cf. Dow, Hesperia, III (1934), pp. 180 and 188. 

12 See Ferguson, Cycles, pp. 50-54. 

33 Op. cit., pp. 50 and 53. 

14 Meritt, Hesperia, IX (1940), p. 76, and Pritchett, A.J. P., LXI 
(1940), p. 190. Cf. Dinsmoor, A.J. P., LXI (1940), pp. 465-466, and 
Pritchett-Meritt, Chronology, pp. 44-45. 
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It is no longer necessary to assume that a new cycle began in 
227/6 and that a break occurred in one of the four years after 
224/8 ; a new cycle did begin after 224/3, but there is no justifi- 
cation for assuming that this constituted a break.* On the 
contrary, not only Dinsmoor in A.J. P., LXI (1940), pp. 460- 
469, but also Pritchett and Meritt in Chronology, p. 45, now 
recognize one of the years after 224/3 as a natural terminus for 
a completed archon-cycle. Pritchett and Meritt, in presenting 
their archon-table, have noted that by rotating backward by two 
cycles the beginning of an archon-cycle would fall in 247/6, or in 
one of the three succeeding years. A break in the cycles of the 
secretaries of the Council and of the priests of Asklepios is known 
to have occurred in the year of Diomedon (247/6) ; so they begin 
a new archon-cycle at the same time and determine the date of 
2 beginning two cycles later in 223/2. 

But all this throws no light whatever on the date of creation 
of Ptolemais. Inasmuch as there is no break in the archon-cycle 
in the twenties, it is no longer possible to utilize the evidence of 
a break to date the creation of the new tribe. Nor does the end 
of the archon-list J. G., II?, 1706 in 213/2 have any connection 
with the span of the archon-cycle, whether broken or not, for this 
year was fixed for the end of the list by the fact that it was the 
end of a secretary-cycle, and it is now known that such lists as, 
I. G., IP, 1706 were determined at the end and/or beginning by 
cycles of the secretaries of the Council5 

One may claim that the evidence of II?, 1706, beeause of the 
order of thesmothetai in 225/4, supports a date in 224/3 or after 
for the creation of Ptolemais. It proves a date for Ptolemais 
earlier than 220/19, because of the order of thesmothetai in the 
archonship of Menekrates, but this evidence is less significant. 
The new tribe must have been created in any case before the 
death of Ptolemy Euergetes and Berenike in 221. 

Dinsmoor, on the other hand, in accord with his theory that 
Ptolemais was created, not in 224/3 or later, but shortly after 
the beginning of 226/5, has observed that the Egyptian tribe 
should be expected to hold each of the three chief offices before 


1° Hence, Pritchett (A.J. P., LXI [1940], p. 193, note 23) is incorrect 
in referring to a “break in the archontes’ cycle” between 224/3 and 
220/19. Cf. Dinsmoor, A. J. P., LXI (1940), p. 466. 

19 Cf. Pritehott-Meritt, op. eit., pp. 31-46. 
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the termination of the current archon-cycle. Since I. G., IT’, 
1706 demonstrates that the first of the chief archons who may 
be assigned to Ptolemais is the archon eponymos of 224/3, he 
was forced to conclude that the cycle continued for three years 
after 224 with the king and polemarch coming from this tribe 
in 223/2 and 222/1 respectively." By rotating back from 222/1 
by two archon-cycles of 13 and 12 years, Dinsmoor then finds 
that a cycle began in 246/5, in the archonship of Diomedon, 
which is the year of a break in the secretary-cycle and so an 
appropriate time for a new archon-cycle to commence. 

One trouble with this analysis is that Diomedon should be 
dated not in 246/5, but in 247/6;1® so the second cycle of 
archons cannot be made to end later than 223/2, and the three 
major archonships of Ptolemais cannot be compressed into the 
two years 224/3 and 223/2 without duplication. A more funda- 
mental difficulty is that the hypothesis of necessary representation 
by Ptolemais before the end of an archon-cycle is, ab initio, com- 
pletely without foundation. If the new tribe was created in 
224/3, then its allotment to the various archonships was precisely 
on a par with all the other tribes for the new cycle which began 
in 223/2. But surely the cycle as such had nothing to do with 
the creation of the tribe; it can only reflect the accomplished fact, 
and there is no evidence from J. Œ., II”, 1706 to indicate that 
Ptolemais was functioning before 220/19. 

For Dinsmoor’s theory that Ptolemais was created in the 
second prytany of the year of Ergochares (226/5), there remains 
for consideration his interpretation of the calendar requirements 
of this year.'? In his List, Dinsmoor's calendar scheme for 226/5 
is determined from two inscriptions which give the following 
equations, as ascertained by Meritt and accepted by Dinsmoor: 

I. G., IT?, 838 
Merayevrviovos évdr[ qe per’ eixddas Slevrépar épfloApox = Prytany 
IIT, 20. 
Hesperia, IV (1935), no. 39 7° 
Merayervdvos Sevrépa per’ elkábas = Prytany III, 27. 


77 A.J. P., LXI. (1940), pp. 460-468. 

18 Pritchett-Meritt, op. cit., pp. 28-34. 

3? Archons, pp. 193-195; List, pp. 160-161, 231-232; A.J.P., LXI 
(1940), p. 466. 

?9 For the most recent text of this inscription, see Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen, I. G., XII, supplement, pp. 200-201. 
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The two inscriptions are dated only seven days apart, and Meritt 
has shown that they clearly demonstrate the use of backward 
count with the phrase per cixddas.24_ Dinsmoor interprets the 
phrase sevrépar uBodtuuxr in I. G., II?, 838 as meaning an inter- 
calary month and obtains the two equations Metageitnion II, 
22 — Prytany ITI, 20 and Metageitnion (II), 29 == Prytany 
III, 27. The phrase évérg per’ eikíóas in line 5 of Hesperia, 
IV (1935), no. 39 indicates that Metageitnion (II) was a 
full month; ?? so Hekatombaion was full and the second month 
hollow. According to Dinsmoor’s scheme, then, the two in- 
scriptions were passed on the 81st and 88th days of the year. 
Dinsmoor, following Kirchner, computes that if the year of 
Ergochares was within the period of twelve tribes, there must 
have been thirty days in the first prytany, thirty-one days in the 
second, thirty-two days in each of seven others, and thirty-three 
days in the three remaining prytanies. He notes that in com- 
parison with the normal scheme for an intercalary year there are 
two deficiencies, one of two days in the first prytany and the 
other of one day in the second.?* On the other hand, if the year 
began as ordinary during the period of twelve tribes with thirty 
days in the first prytany and thirty-one days in the second and 
then was changed to an intercalary year of thirteen tribes with 
thirty days in four and twenty-nine days in seven remaining 
prytanies, there would be only one irregularity—the excess of 
one day in the second prytany.** Without pointing to other 
irregular months which were intercalated without the justifi- 
cation of tribal changes ** and to other conciliar years which 
contained even greater irregularities in the length of prytanies,”* 
it is necessary to make one correction in Dinsmoor’s interpre- 
tation: the phrase 8evrépat éuBoAtpur refers not to an intercalated 


31 Hesperia, IV (1935), pp. 530-531. 

32 See Meritt, loc. cit., p. 535. 

as List, pp. 160-161. 

2 Dinsmoor (List, p. 232) attributes this to the delay in starting the 
system. The exeess of one day, therefore, is required for the second 
prytany; so Dinsmoor elsewhere (p. 160) should not assign 31 days to 
the first prytany. 

?5 Cf. Ferguson, Cycles, p. 92, and Dinsmoor, List, in Index s. vv. Inter- 
calary months. 

?* Cf., e. g., Dow, Prytaneis, pp. 122-123, and Pritchett-Meritt, op. cit., 
p. 102. 
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month,’ but to the specified day." The intercalated month was 
a second Hekatombaion,? and the phrase Merayerndvos évdr[m 
per’ cixddas Slevrépat éuBodfpor means an intercalated Metageitnion 
22.9 The month Metageitnion contained thirty-one days, and 
the first two prytanies comprised sixty-two days. So, a com- 
parison of Dinsmoor’s system with the orthodox arrangement 
results in an impasse, for in Dinsmoor’s system there would be 
an excess of two days in the first two prytanies or in the orthodox 
system a deficiency of the same number. š 

There is, however, a third calendar equation of this year con- 
tained in an unpublished Agora prytany inscription discovered 
on March 7, 1936, and duly reported by Shear.** This new 
inscription, although not complete, provides a most fortunate 
control over the two systems. It contains a calendar formula 
which equates the eighth day of a month, the name of which is 
broken away, with the second or twenty-second day of an undeter- 
mined prytany.? When a table is drawn up in which the days 
of the calendar months are equated with the days of the various 
prytanies as constituted according to both the orthodox and 
Dinsmoor’s systems, it is found that the two days preserved in 
the new equation coincide only in the orthodox arrangement. 
One is warranted in claiming this as strong corroboration of the 
orthodox theory which regards Ergochares’ year as being in the 
period of twelve tribes. 

To facilitate computation, a table is given below in which the 


27 Kirchner, ad I. G., II?, 838 and 946; Klaffenbach, Gnomon, 1926, p. 
709; Dinsmoor, Avchons, pp. 194, 378-379; List, pp. 215-216; Meritt, 
Hesperia, IV (1935), pp. 529-532, 537. 

28 See Pritchett-Meritt, Chronology, pp. 14-15. 

29 West, Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps, p. 359. 

20 This seems preferable to West’s interpretation that there were two 
intercalated days; see in particular Usener, Kleine Schrifien, III, pp. 
486-487. Cf. Pritchett-Meritt, op. cit., p. 15, note 53. Another extra day 
in the civil calendar, however, would reduce the deficiency of the first 
two prytanies according to the orthodox system to one day and would 
not alter in any essential the results given below. 

31 Agora Excavations 1936, Weekly Report, Sixth Week. Thanks are 
here offered to T. L. Shear and B. D. Meritt for permission to include 
the Agora inscription in this publication. 

3? Restoration of the thirty-second day in the lacuna of line 3 would 
give to this line 52 letter-spaces and make it longer than any other line 
of the prescript. In Dinsmoor's system, of course, there is no thirty- 
second day in any prytany. 
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eighth day of each of the thirteen months is equated with the 
day of the year on which it should fall. It is to be noted that 
the number of the day within the year may be decreased by one 
in case of the substitution of a hollow month for a full one to 
compensate for the excessive day in Metageitnion: ?? 


^ TABLE 

Day of 

5 Month - Year 
Hekatombaion + (30) 8= 8 
Hekatombaion II — (29) 8= 38 
Metageitnion + (31) 8= 67 
Boedromion — 8-— 98 
Pyanopsion + 8 = 127 
Maimakterion — 8 = 157 
Posideon + = 186 
Gamelion — 8 — 216 
Anthesterion + 8 = 245 
Elaphebolion — 8 = 215 
Mounichion + 8 = 304 
Thargelion — = 334 
Skirophorion — = 363 


According to Dinsmoor’s scheme for the length of prytanies, one 
may divide the last eleven prytanies in several ways: the seven 
twenty-nine-day prytanies first, the four thirty-day prytanies 
first, or any alternation of seven twenty-nine and four thirty-day 
prytanies. Our computation reveals that neither the second nor 
the twenty-second day of any of these prytanies, variously 
arranged, can be equated with the eighth day of any calendar 
month. Nor is the result different if we make the correction of 
one day as required by the phrase Sevrépa: éuBodripor, Dinsmoor’s 
theory of thirteen prytanies is not sustained. 

On the other hand, if one assumes that the year contained only 
twelve prytanies with the last ten prytanies so divided that 
Prytanies III-V contained thirty-two days each, VI-IX thirty- 


**Dinsmoor has assumed a similar sequence of hollow months in 
Archons, pp. 434, 437, and 439. In the first example, which occurs in 
the arehonship of Kallimedes, a new date for this archon makes this 
assumption no longer necessary, for Hekatombaion of this year may be 
regarded as a hollow month; cf. Kirchner, ad I.G., II°, 777. A new 
summary of the arrangement of the calendar, made in the light of recent 
discoveries concerning the calendar and archons, is nceded to replace, in 
part. Archons, pp. 424-440. 


o 
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two and thirty-three days alternately, and X-XII thirty-two days, 
it is found that Prytany VIII, 22 would fall on the 245th day 
of the year, which according to the civil calendar would be 
Anthesterion 8.54 

The inscription is a fragment of Pentelic marble, found in a 
Byzantine wall in Section N on March 7, 1936. The original 
top, back, and left side are preserved. . 


Height, 0.35 m.; width, 0.23 m. ; thickness, 0.10 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Agora Inv. No. I 3684. 

Aiantis 

226/5 B.C. ca. 50 
['E ]vi "Epyoxápov dpxovr[os éri 75s Aiavzí8os éy8dns spvravetas] 
ft ZotÀos AubíAov 'AXor [ ekiÜev eypappdrevev' *AvOearnptivos | 
óy8óe. larapévov, Svr [épat kai eikooret ris pvraveías* exxAnot] 


a èv tin Üeárpot* r&v rpoé8[ pov éreyrjdutev —-9:25—— ba] 
5 Anpeds kai ovparpdeSpoi &8| o£cv rae 8px vacat ---] 


Mevexdéous 'AdiBvatos elm [ev* brèp dv ámayyéAXovow oi rpurdves | 
~ » , € N - € ~ +: M ^ ^ - > - Ked 
rijs AlavríBos intp röv iep[őv dy £vov rà mpd Gv éxkAnody rä re] 
"AaóAÀov, TG, Ipoorarnpi[or xal ret “Aprémid: rei BovAaíat kai rois] 
dAAots Oeois ols márpiov [ Hv, eepeAnOnoay 82 kal 7 ovAAOYAs THs] 
10 BovXjs xal rod Sipov ko v[Gv dAXov drávrov dv abrois mposérarrov of | 
, 4 ^ , - , , cA A g: 
re yopot kal tà Wydiopar[a rot Sipov, ératvécat rods mpvrávas] 
ris Alavri8os kal orep | avõoat xpvomr orepdven xarà tov vópov eio] 
la L4 - ^ A A ^ , ~ > ^ x M 
Belas évexa ijs mrpós ro| 0s Oeods kai piroripias ris eis riv BovA3v koi] 
tov 8jpov àv ’AOnvatlwv: åvaypáyar 98 68e 70 Yjgiopa Tov ypappa| 
15 réa rv xarà vpvr [ aveíav èy oe Ave: xal orjaa èv rx mrpvravi] 
~~ , N ` 2 ^ - , , ^ 7% - id 
kõi els 88 thy dl vaypadiy ris orpdys pepioa vv emi rei Siocxyjoer] 
Tò yevópevo| v dvdAupa. vacat ] 
vacat 


2t In accord with the Kirchner-Dinsmoor interpretation of the phrase 

devrépar éuBoAiuet, the orthodox theory would provide two days which 
might be restored in the new inscription: the 127th day of the year on 
which would fall Pyanopsion 8 and Prytany V, 2, and the 244th day 
with Anthesterion 8 and Prytany VIII, 22. In the former ease, it would 
be necessary to assume that Metageitnion II and Boedromion were both 
full. The text of lines 2-3 would be: 

qe Zwthos Arpirov "AXem[exsüer éypauuárevev*. Tvavoyndvos] 

éyider ierapdvou, Seur[épac rhs mpuravelas- éxxAnola xvpl] 


In line 1 a prytanizing tribe other than Aiantis would be required. 
* 
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A new terminus ante quem for the creation of Ptolemais is 

provided by an inscription from the year 223/2. I. GŒ., I^, 917, 
which names a secretary from Kedoi belonging to the tribe Erech- 
theis, has been assigned by the requirements of the secretary- 
cycle and of prosopography to this year.5 The two calendar 
equations contained in this inscription show that part of the 
seventh prytany falls in Posideon and that the inscription must 
be dated in the period of the thirteen tribes.*? 
" Ferguson and Dow have recently published a new text of I. G., 
IT’, 1303, which alludes in line 12 to the policy of Athens in the 
year 224/3 : [rei] roð õýpov xpoapéloe]e rypav ro[v Blao[e]A[éa] 5* 
After the Achaean League accepted the alliance with Antigonos 
Doson, Athens under the leadership of Eurykleides and Mikion 
arose to the necessity of cultivating the friendship of Ptolemy 
TII.28 At this same time, the Aitolians became anxious about 
their neutrality and began courting Egypt." It seems probable 
that Athens’ policy became operative in 224/3 with the Ptolemaia 
being celebrated in this year *° and with the functioning of 
Ptolemais as an official tribe at the end of the year. 


Assignment of Demes. The number of demes to be assigned 
to the Egyptian tribe depends in part upon the reading for the 
deme-list inscribed in the year 201/0 during the short period of 
the eleven tribes.! Independent readings of this stone, now pub- 
lished as I. GŒ., II?, 2362 and bearing the Epigraphical Museum 


*5 Dow, A. J. A., XL (1936), pp. 57-60; Prytaneis, pp. 76-77; Meritt, 
Hesperia, VII (1938), p. 137; Pritchett, Hesperia, IX (1940), pp. 116- 
118; Pritchett-Meritt, Chronology, pp. 101-102. 

** Cf. Dinsmoor, List, p. 234. 

21 Hesperia, II (1933), pp. 447-449. 

*^ Ferguson (Cycles, p. 93) states: “The creation of Ptolemais is 
unintelligible without & commitment on Athens' part to the king of 
Egypt." 

*? Flaceliére, Les Attoliens à Delphes, p. 258. The dedication of statues 
to Ptolemy Euergetes and his family by the Aitolians (I. G., IX, 1°, 56) 
is assigned to this year by Tarn (C. A. H., VII, p. 758), although Fla- 
eeliére (op. cit., p. 269, note 1) indicates other possibilities. 

“° Concerning the inauguration of the Ptolemaia in the winter of 224/3, 
the best treatment is that of Ferguson, Klio, VIII (1908), pp. 338-345. 
Cf. Hesperia, II (1933), p. 448, lines 6-12. 

«1 Three of the demes of Ptolemais (Hyporeia, Klopidai, and Petalidai) 
do not receive separate articles in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopüdie. 
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number 8037, have been'made by Pittakys in 1840 ("EQ. 'Apx., 
no. 410), Ross in 1846 (Die Demen von Attika, pp. 1-15), 
Koehler (I. Œ., II, 991), and Lolling and Kirchner (I. G., II?, 
2362). The total number of lines per column in this inscription 
can be estimated at forty-two. Above line 27, which is the fourth 
line of column 1I, as numbered in the text published by Kirchner 
in the editio minor, there must have been inscribed two demes 
of Pandionis in addition to the heading, making a total of Seven 
demes of Pandionis at the top of column IL? Therefore, at thé 
bottom of column I, there must have been space for the five 
remaining demes of Pandionis (or four, if Paiania was inscribed 
as one deme), the name of the tribe, and the ten names of the 
remaining demes of Aigeis—all inscribed below the last preserved 
line of column I (line 26). This gives a total of 42 lines for 
column I. Below the twenty-fifth line of the second column, 
there must have been inscribed the three remaining demes of 
the fourth tribe, Leontis, followed by the name of the fifth tribe, 
Ptolemais, in line 29. This leaves thirteen lines at the bottom 
of column II and eleven lines in addition to the heading at the 
top of column III, for in the thirteenth line of column IIT is 
preserved the name Akamantis. Ptolemais, then, probably con- 
tained twenty-four demes in 201/0.%* 

Two of the demes now assigned to Ptolemais owe their exis- 
tence solely to readings first made in the text of this inscription 
by Koehler and published in I. G., II, 991; there is no other 
evidence nor do the texts of editors earlier than Koehler include 
these readings. In lines 50 and 51, the readings EAQ and XA 
are given as the initial letters for demes of Ptolemais. Koehler’s 
reading XA has been reprinted in the editio minor, although 
Koehler transcribed the sigma with broken lines. Schoeffer 
restored the deme as Salamis after Philostratos, Her., 314.'* 
Dinsmoor has shown that this restoration is historically impos- 
sible." As a matter of fact, although squeezes now in the 


43 Dinsmoor (Archons, p. 451, note 2) computes forty-three lines in 
column I by assigning thirteen instead of twelve demes to Pandionis. 
This probably resulted from the inclusion of Kaletea; ef. Dow, Hesperia, 
III (1934), p. 188. For Dow’s estimate of the length of the columns, 
see Hesperia, III (1934), p. 176, note 1. 

48 Variations in the number of lines per column, as in the register of 
many prytany inscriptions, must be considered a possibility. 

** Pauly-Wissowa, R.-H., s. v. Ajjpot, col. 99. 

48 Archons, p. 450. 
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Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton show the two strokes 
of the lambda, the markings which may have been read as the 
sigma are not in line with letters above and below. The epigraphi- 
cal requirements suggest a kappa, and the reading KA[wzida:], 
the name of a deme known to have belonged to Ptolemais in the 
later period, may be suggested.*® In line 50, one would judge 
from the squeeze that there are many markings on the worn 
surface. Traces which Kochler and Lolling may have considered 
as evidence for the reading EAQ, though distinguishable, are not 
characteristic of the letter-forms of this inscription and may well 
be fortuitous strokes. Final judgment, however, must await an 
examination of the stone. These letters were not read by editors 
before Koehler, and their very uncertain existence may hardly 
be considered as evidence for an otherwise unattested deme. In 
line 53, Kirchner cites Lolling as reading a rho in the fifth letter- 
space.*? This letter must rather be assigned with certainty to 
the fourth letter-space, for it is above the rho of line 54. There 
is an iota in the fifth letter-space, and next is the diagonal of 
what may be an alpha. The name of the deme is to be restored 
as ['Ixa]píg. 


Original Tribal Affiliation. Ptolemais was composed of demes 
taken from all the twelve tribes with the exception of Antigonis 
and Demetrias, the two Macedonian tribes. There is evidence 
for the following original affiliation: 


Original Tribe Deme 
Erechtheis 1 Themakos 
Aigeis 2 Ikaria 

Kydantidai 
Pandionis 1 Konthyle 
Leontis 1 Hekale 


16 The existence of Klopidai as a separate deme is denied by Koehler 
(ad I. G., II, 788) and Honigmann (Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., s. v. Kropia). 
They consider KAwmidat as a vulgar form of Kpwrldac; cf. schol. to Aris- 
tophanes, Equites, 79. This is disproved by the separate tribal affiliation 
of the two, Klopidai being a part of Ptolemais and Kropidai of Leontis. 
O8 ts byer, ed T. (., 112, 1602 and 2041. 

e s Vator, The ive Post IU theneon Tribes. p. 44, who, how- 


Rue ay OO. Sd Het te oY ya wo 0]. po Sehoeter allo les 
perpa (Ladly Wi sowa, Rika sas zl. cols YB rss 


(D^ Raipa, an. cit, p. 41, and Dinuceto, ' 
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Original Tribe Deme 

Akamantis 1 Prospalta 

Oineis 1(or2) Boutadai 
(Perrhidai?)*° 

Kekropis 1 Phlya 

Hippothontis 1 Oinoe 

Aiantis 4(or3) Aphidna 
Perrhidai(?)*: " 
Thyrgonidai 
Titakidai H 

Antiochis 5 Aigilia 
Kolone 
Melainai 
Pentele 
Semachidai 


There remain six other demes which belonged to Ptolemais. 
Concerning any earlier tribal affiliation, nothing is known. 
Berenikidai, as Apollonieis of Attalis later, was created either 
outright or from some preéxisting deme or demes. Eunostidai, 
Hyporeia, and Klopidai appear first in J. G., II?, 2362 (201/0); 
there is no evidence of their existence before the time of Ptol- 
emais. There remain Akyaia and Petalidai, which are included 
in the list of demes on the evidence of inseriptions which date 
from the middle of the second century after Christ. One may 
suggest that in the light of evidence from the fourth century 
Petalidai did not have a separate deme existence at least until 
the creation of Ptolemais. In J. G., II?, 1594, lines 46 and 48, 
the location of a piece of property is defined as 'A$. êv Meradidur. 
In another fourth-century inscription, a field is defined as sit- 
uated “Adi8yyo. £v lleraAióGv.? The delimiting prepositional 
phrase indicates that Petalidai was a locality within the deme 
Aphidna.* Aphidna was transferred in 223 from Aiantis to 


5° For Perrhidai, see Dow, Prytaneis, p. 38, especially note 2 (Oineis) ; 
Pritchett, A.J. P., LX (1939), pp. 258-259; Kirchner, ad I. G., IT”, 5719; 
and Wrede, Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., s. v. Perrhidai (Aiantis). 

51 See note 50 above. 

52 0f, Dittenberger, Hermes, IX (1875), pp. 413-414; Milchhéfer, 
Untersuchungen über die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes (in Abhand- 
lungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 
1892), p. 40; and Schiff, Pauly-Wissowa, H.-E., s. v. Eunostidai, col. 1134. 

55 Hesperia, V (1936), no. 10, line 155. 

št Of. Meritt’s translation (ad loc.): “in Aphidnai in the district of 
the Petalidai?^ The reference is hardly to Aphidnai, possibly the inland 
trittys of the tribe Aiantis; cf. Kirchner ad I. G., II?, 5719. 
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Ptolemais; there is no evidence whether Petalidai was by that 
time a separate deme.55 


Trittys Division. Whether the principle of trittyes applied 
to the post-Kleisthenean tribes has been a matter of dispute. 


55 Concerning three demes of Hippothontis which are known only from 
the Roman period, compare Pritchett, Hesperia, IX (1940), p. 124. Con- 
cerning the number of demes in the fifth century, see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., 
II’, pp. 405-406; Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. Staatskunde, II, pp. 873-875; and 
Hommel, in Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., s. vv. Naukraria, cols. 1948-1949, and 
Trittyes, col. 359. 

so Similarly, it is uncertain whether the original trittyes were more or 
less continuous areas within themselves or whether they included isolated 
demes, frequently referred to as enclaves. The question will not be 
settled until a thorough investigation for the sites of demes is under- 
taken in Attika. The principle of continuous areas has been strongly 
defended by Lóper (Ath. Mitt., XVII [1892], pp. 319-433; cf. Wade-Gery 
in Mélanges Glotz, II, p. 884). The theory of enclaves, on the other 
hand, has been held by Milehhófer (Ath. Mitt., XVIII [1893], pp. 300- 
301; in Pauly-Wissowa, R.-H., s.vv. Atene, Azenia, and, especially, 
Attika, col, 2198), Wilamowitz (Aristoteles und Athen, II, pp. 148, 151- 
152, 158), and Bates (The Five Post-Kleisthenean Tribes, p. 47), and 
involves an emendation in the text of Strabo, IX, 398. Lóper and v. 
Schoeffer (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, R.-H., s. v. Ajuot, col. 50) simultaneously 
proposed to emend 'Afg»es (the reading of all codices according to 
Kramer; v. Schoeffer reports 'A£yveis), usually corrected to ’Afymeis, into 
‘Arnveis, for otherwise the position in the text of Strabo would make the 
Site of Azenia completely isolated from the other demes of Hippothontis. 
Wilamowitz, who by error assigns Azenia to Antiochis (op. cit., II, p. 
158), and Milchhéfer retain Cascorbi’s correction of ’Afymets. Their 
analogy of Thorikos no longer applies, for the trittyes of Akamantis are 
now known (see Meritt, Hesperia, IX [1940], pp. 53-54), and there is 
no topographical discontinuity (see the map in Gomme's Population of 
Athens and compare Wrede, in Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., s. v. Thorikos, and 
Kirchner, ad I. G., II^, 6225). Milchhéfer (Ath. Mitt, XVIII [1893], 
p. 301) also compares Kopros, but his identification of this deme is 
incorrect; see Honigmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., s.v. As a possible 
enclave, there remains Probalinthos of the coastal trittys of Pandionis. 
This was the southernmost member of the ancient confederacy called the 
Tetrapolis, Milehhófer, Bates (op. cit., p. 47), Frazer (Pausanias, II, 
pp. 434, 441), Móbius (Ath. Mitt., XLIX [1924], p. 10), Kirchner (ad 
I. G., Y1*, 7292), and Soteriades (B. C. H., L [1926], pp. 540-541; A. J. A., 
XXX [1926], p. 507; IIpaxr:ká, 1933, pp. 32-46; 1936, pp. 41-42, where 
Soteriades promises to make a complete report of the topography of this 
region) loeate Probalinthos on the coast immediately to the south of 
Marathon. Cf. also Crosby, Hesperia, VI (1930), p. 456. Lóper (Ath. 
Mitt., XVII [1892], pp. 367-368), however, has argued that the original 
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Kirchner, following Lóper, has recognized an arrangement 
according to trittyes in prytany inscriptions dated as late as 
A. D. 169/70.°7 In favor of this principle, one might point also 
to the period of military oligarchy at the opening of the third 
century when the expense of stelai was borne in part by the 
trittyarchoi, who as executive heads of the trittyes were concerned 
with military finance. The principle of trittys-division,,how- 
ever, had lost its local significance as early as 307/6. When the 
post-Kleisthenean tribes were created, the reassigned demes, 
drawn from the three trittyes of the various tribes, were not 
grouped into contiguous regions.°® Thus, among the coastal 
demes of Demetrias, as determined by their earlier trittys affil- 
jation, are Atene and Thorai from the south of Attika, but 
Kothokidai and Phyle from the west. The so-called inland trittys 
of Ptolemais was composed in part of Aphidna in the north-east, 
Phlya in the central portion, and Prospalta in the south; the 
so-called coastal trittys of Attalis included Atene and Sounion 
in the south, but Oinoe near Marathon. Another point of con- 
sideration is the trittys as a unit of population in the time of the 
post-Kleisthenean tribes. If the bouleutic representation for the 
demes of Antigonis and Demetrias, as given in A.J. P., LXI 
(1940), pp. 188-191, is approximately correct, the so-called 
eoastal trittys of Antigonis and inland trittys of Demetrias were 
greatly outweighed. Similarly, if Berenikidai is correctly located 


Tetrapolis extended over a considerable area (cf. Bekker, Anecdota 
Graeca, 259, s. v. "Exakpla) and that Probalinthos should be brought into 
connection with the coastal trittys of Pandionis. Lóper is followed by 
Solders (Die ausserstédtischen Kulte, pp. 122-123) and J. H. Young 
(Hesperia, X. [1941], p. 165). There is no decisive epigraphical evidence; 
ef. Hauvette-Besnault, B. C. H., IYI (1879), p. 201. The coastal trittys 
of Leontis included the demes of Sounion and Phrearrioi in the southern- 
most part of Attika and Potamos Deiradiotes and Deiradiotes near the 
modern village of Keratea (see, e.g. P. Kastromenos, Die Demen von 
Attika, pp. 55-56; C. Blümel, Ath. Mitt., LI [1926], p. 61; J. Kirchner 
ad I. G., II?, 5965; A. W. Gomme in his map in Population of Athens; 
S. Solders, op. cit., p. 90). Thorikos of Akamantis apparently separated 
these two groups (Strabo, IX, 398-399), but the distance involved was 
not large and there is no problem of a single enclave. 

57 Ad I. Q., TI2, 1776. Cf. Rhein. Mus., LIX (1904), pp. 300-301, and 
ad I. G., II?, 1152. 

58 See, in particular, Ferguson, Class. Phil, XXIV (1929), pp. 16-17. 

ze Of. Milchhófer, op. cit, pp. 40-41. 
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near Eleusis as a coastal deme,?? the so-called town-trittys of 
Ptolemais would be noticeably deficient in representation. 

Wilamowitz has argued that the institution of the trittys began 
to break down as early as 340 B. ©., and our inability to discover 
units of equal population or of contiguous territory in the so- 
called trittyes of the post-Kleisthenean tribes confirms this con- 
clusion. Wilamowitz noted that the three aevAAoyets rov Sypov 
praised in I. G., II”, 1749 (341/0) did not belong to different 
frittyes.? Although prytany catalogues of the fourth century 
were frequently arranged according to trittyes and in at least 
one case the names of the trittyes were included in the catalogue, 
inscriptions of the third and following centuries which exhibit 
this arrangement are so few as to be exceptional. In the case of 
prytany inscriptions which included decrees, the principle of the 
precedence of the demes of the treasurer and the secretary of 
the prytaneis prevailed,®* but the demes listed below these two 
show no trittys arrangement. 


Evidence for Demes of Ptolemais. 


Aigilia. From Antiochis. Coast-deme. 
I. G., Y1*, 972, line 5 (== Prytaneis, no. 80) ; 1008, lines 102-103; 
1028, line 142; 1034, frag. d, line 6; 1036, line 44 (— Hutton, 
DB. 8. A., XXI [1914-16], pp. 158-159) ; 1706, line 99; 2362, line 56. 


Akyaia. 
I. G., II?, 2049, lines 52-53; 2067, line 75. 


Aphidna. From Aiantis. Inland-deme. 
Harpokration, s. v. Ovpywvíóa. Hesychios, s. v. “Agidva. I. G., IIP, 
1006, lines 119-120; 1008, line 99; 1009, lines 80, 83-84; 1011, line 
111; 1028, line 143; 1036, line 45 (= Hutton, B.S.4., XXI 
[1914-16], pp. 168-159) ; 1043, lines 86, 87; 1700, lines 51, 138; 
1717, line 10; 1755, line 7 (= Prytancis, no. 99) ; 1963, line 58; 


*? Milehhófer, in Pauly-Wissowa, Xe.-E., s. v. Berenikidai. 

*1 Aristoteles und Athen, II, pp. 166-168; Hommel (R.-E., s. v. Trittyes, 
cols. 361 and 364), has noted that the significance of trittyes began to 
docline as early as 403/2. 

9* Cf, Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. Staatskunde, IJ, p. 973. The rejection by 
Bochler and Kirchner of the restoration éwyscdnrai in J. G.. 112, 2824 on 
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2336, line 192. Prytaneis, no, 49, lines 42-43, Pritchett-Meritt, 
Chronology, pp. 114-115, line 21 (= II?, 916). 


Berenikidai.9* 


Examples are too numerous to list. See Schoeffer, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.-E., s. v. Aïo, cols. 51-54, and Bates, op. cit., pp. 30-32. 


Boutadai. From Oineis. Town-deme. 


I.G., II°, 1011, line 104; 2049, line 54; 2067, lines 65-665 2122, 
line 21; 2207, lines 7, 8, 11; 2338, line 36. 


Eunostidai.95 


I. G., YI^, 1036, line 37 (== Hutton, loc, cit.) ; 2067, line 76; 2103, 
line 113; 2302, line 55. 


Hekale. From Leontis. Inland-deme. 
I.G., II”, 1008, line 95; 1034, frag. d, line 7; 1036, line 39 
(= Hutton, loc. cit.) ; 2122, line 24. Hesperia, IV (1935), no. 37, 
Jine 119. 


Hyporeia. 
I. G., II?, 2362, line 54, Cf. I. G., II”, 2068, lines 46-47. 


Ikaria B. From Aigeis. Inland-deme. 


I. G., II*, 2107, line 24; 2362, line 53 (see above, p. 425) ; 2442, 
line 5. 


Klopidai. 
I. G., IX, 2067, line 64; 2302, line 51 (see above, pp. 424 f.). 


Kolone B. From Antiochis. Town-deme. 


I.G., II’, 1006, line 123; 2018, line 34; 2005, line 73; 2086, line 
80; 2103, line 111; 2122, line 25. 


Konthyle5* From Pandionis. Inland-deme. 
Schol. to Aristophanes, Vespae, 233. I.G., IIS, 2128, line 46. 


Kydantidai. From Aigeis. Inland-deme. 


Phrynichos in Stephanos Byz., s.v. Hesychios, s.v. Hesperia, IV 
(1935), no. 37, line 114 (= I. G., II*, 1960). 


êt The location of this large deme is uncertain. Milchhófer (Unter- 
suchungen, p. 40, note 1, and in Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., s. v. Berenikidai), 
on the evidence of the provenience of two inscriptions, bas located it in 
the western part of Attika near Eleusis. Cf. Kirchner, ad I. G., IT^, 5868. 

*5 Of, Schiff, in Pauly-Wissowa, E.-E., s. v. Eunostidai 1. 

°° The text of I. G., II?, 1036, line 37 may no longer be considered as 
evidence for the tribal affiliation of Konthyle. See Hutton, B. 8. A., XXI 
(1914-16), p. 159. 
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Melainai. From Antiochis.97 
I. G., 115, 2119, line 55. 


Oinoe A. From Hippothontis. Coast-deme. 


Hesychios, s.v. Oiva:r. I.G., II”, 1008, line 105; 1034, frag. d, 
line 5. Hesperia, IV (1935), no. 37, line 115. Pritchett-Meritt, 
Chronology, pp. 114-115, lines 13, 18 (= II?, 916). 


Pentele. From Antiochis.? Inland-deme. 
. I. G., II°, 2097, line 77. 


Perrhidai. From Aiantis or Oineis? Inland-deme. 
Harpokration, s. v. Ovpywvida. I. G., II?, 2362, line 52. 


Petalidai.'? Inland-deme. 
I. G., II*, 2050, lines 75-76. 


Phlya. From Kekropis. Inland-deme. 


Hesychios, s. v. $Aveis. Schol. to Aristophanes, Vespae, 234. I.G., 
II*, 1006, line 124; 1008, lines 98, 104, 126, 127; 1009, lines 81-82, 
85-86; 1011, lines 101, 106-110; 1028, line 112; 1034, frag. d, 
lines 3, 8; 1036, lines 38, 40-42 (— Hutton, loc. cit.) ; 1043, linea 
82, 83, 85; 1714, line 7; 1729, line 2; 1736, line 8; 1755, line 6 
(= Prytaneis, no. 99); 1945, line 41; 1960, lines 15, 19 (= Hes- 
peria, IV [1935], no. 37, lines 113, 117); 1963, line 57; 1996, 
lines 54-56, 138-139; 2017, line 17; 2018, line 37; 2049, lines 46, 
47; 2050, lines 72, 73, 77; 2051, lines 34-30; 2052, lines 55-56; 
2067, lines 67-72; 2086, line 79; 2090, lines 93, 94, 100, 103-107; 
2097, line 78; 2103, lines 104-109, 112, 114; 2107, lines 23, 25; 
2119, lines 52-53; 2128, lines 42-45; 2130, lines 127-128, 130-131; 
2207, lines 9, 10, 12; 2223, lines 64-65; 2336, lines 154, 251; 2338, 
line 36; 2468, line 4. Inse. Délos, 2610, lines 13, 26. Hesperia, 
XI (1942), no. 25, lines 18-22, 24-25. 


*' See Stephanos Byz., s. v., and Kirchner, ad I. G., II?, 1602 and 6823. 
The passage in Stephanos Byz. which assigns Melainai to Antiochis is 
considered erroneous by Lóper (Ath. Mitt., XVII [1892], p. 426, note 1) 
and Solders (Die ausserstddtischen Kulte, p. 115). For the location of 
this deme in the northwest of Attika, see Milchhófer (Untersuchungen, 
p. 40) and Toepfrer (in Pauly-Wissowa, E.-E., s. v. Apaturia). 

e8 So Stephanos Byz. Kirchner (1.G., I?, Index, p. 326) does not 
consider Pentele to have been a deme in the fifth century; see also 
Milehhéfer, op. cit., p. 40, and Lóper, Ath. Mitt., XVII (1892), pp. 424- 
425. Kirchner is followed by Solders (Die ausserstüdtischen Kulte, p. 
115), who apparently believes, however, that Pentele is to be removed 
entirely from the list of demes. For bibliography, sce Wrede, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.-E., s. v. Pentele. 

© See ubove, p. 426, note 50. 79 Sec above, p. 426. 
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Prospalta. From Akamantis. Inland-deme. 
I. G., 11?, 1008, line 100; 1011, line 112; 1043, line 84; 1960, lines 
20, 22 (= Hesperia, IV [1935], no. 37, lines 118, 120) ; 2103, line 
110; 2128, line 39. Prytaneis, no. 49, line 45. 


Semachidai A. From Antiochis. Inland-deme.*: 
I. G., 1I?, 2086, line 82; 2193, line 73; 2194, line 14. 


Themakos. From Erechtheis. Town-deme. ° 


Stephanos Byz. I.G., 112, 1006, line 125; 1008, line 124; 1009, 
line 87; 1011, line 113. 


Thyrgonidai. From Aiantis. Inland-deme. 
Harpokration. J. Œ., II?, 2362, line 49. 


Titakidai. From Aiantis. Inland-deme. 
Harpokration, s.v. Ovpywrida.  I.G., II”, 2050, line 74; 2067, 
line 63. Hesperia, XI (1942), no. 18, line 13. 
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™ Solders (Die ausserstüdtischen Kulte, pp. 41 and 115) has located 
Semachidai in the Laureotike, thereby making it a coastal deme. This 
is also the assignment of Gomme (Population of Athens, p. 65). The 
basis for this is to be found in the mining inscription published as F. G., 
II?^, 1582, lines 51-54. Kirchner (ad loc.), however, following Wilamo- 
witz, had already indicated the inconclusive nature of this reference to 
Semacheion. Milchhéfer, Lóper, Wilamowitz (Aristoteles und Athen, 
II, p. 157), Kirchner (ad I. G., II?, 1172, 1582, 1750, and 7377; and 
P.A. II, p. 609), and Honigmann (in Pauly-Wissowa, R.-H., s.v. 
Semachidai) assign Semachidai to the inland trittys. See also C. D. 
Buck, A. J.A., V (1889), pp. 162-5—an important topographical study 
which seems to have been unknown to the German scholars. It may be 
noted that the inland trittys of Antiochis is now known to have been 
Pallene; see Hesperia, IX (1940), pp. 55-56. 


POSSIBLE TROCHAIC DIMETERS IN NON-LATIN 
ITALIC AND IN GAULISH INSCRIPTIONS. 


Careful study of the prayers in the Iguvine Tables, of the 
Oscan Curse of Vibia, of the scanty Volscian and Paelignian 
texts, and of the few Gaulish inscriptions which have survived, 
has ledeme to believe that portions of them contain trochaic 
dimeter verse. Metre is, indeed, what one would not unnaturally 
expect, especially in the prayers and in the Curse, which is really 
an imprecatory prayer addressed to the divinities of evil, In early 
times, prayers, like sacrifices, had to be offered with minutest 
exactness; the slightest deviation, even unintentional, rendered 
them at best of no effect, and at worst, full of peril; and poetry 
is notoriously easier to remember than is prose. 

So far as non-Latin Italic texts go, the only one, to my knowl- 
edge, who has suggested that the Umbrian prayers might be in 
verse was Rudolf Westphal and he merely called attention to 
some tetrapodic alliterative lines in them which, he thought, 
resembled Old Teutonic “long verse” (VIb, 57-60; VIa, 31-33 
= lines 108-115, 49-55; Allgemeine Metrik der indogerman- 
ischen und semitischen Völker [Berlin, 1892], pp. 221-222); 
for Gaulish, Sir John Rhys suggested metrical occurrences (Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, II [1906], p. 281; VI [1910], 
pp. 283, 285), though I find myself unable to see the same 
metres as did he. 

Metrical texts are very rare in the surviving Iguvine Tables 
in the native alphabet (only Ib, 18; IIa, 3-4, 25; IIb, 24); and 
in those in Latin script, several centuries later, the prayers had, 
in my opinion, suffered much corruption through addition of 
gloss-words which crept into the text, and through contamination 
of passages of similar meaning. Consequently, the original 
metrical form would appear to have been entirely forgotten, even 
by the priests of Iguvium. In the Curse of Vibia, the metre 
seems equally obscure as the text stands, complicated by the fact 
that the name of the man cursed—Pakis Kluvatis Valaimas 
pukls—is inserted where “ N. or M." needs mention, to the harm 
of the poem (and perhaps of Pacius). 

A remarkably close parallel to the state of affairs which I 
think I find in these documents is furnished by the history of 
the Avesta text. Much of this—even more than is commonly 
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supposed—was originally in verse. In the Gāthās, the oldest 
Avesta documents in written form, metre has been retained for 
the most part, although the Zoroastrian priests had no idea what- 
ever that they were in anything but prose. Large portions of the 
so-called “Younger Avesta” (much of which is far older in 
material than the Gàthàs, however later its linguistic form may 
be) have become so grossly interpolated in course of time that 
they are still printed as prose in Geldner’s edition; and only 
patient investigation can reconstruct even a tentative approxi- 
mation to their original form (cf., e. g, my attempted restora- 
tions of Yasna lvii in J. A. O. S., LVIII [1938], pp. 310-323, 
and of the Ha8oxt Nask in the Jackson Memorial Volume, to 
appear in Bombay). 

The metre here under consideration is trochaic dimeter 
throughout, except for the Umbrian VIb, 60 — lines 111-114, 
and the Oscan V = lines 17-19 ; the presence or absence of elision 
of final vowels and diphthongs seems capricious; final -es seems 
to suffer echthlipsis in VIb, 62 = VIIb, 13, 14 = lines 122, 134, 
142; and there are inconsistencies of epenthetie and syncopated 
vowels, though scarcely more so than in Early Latin verse. The 
Curse appears to fall into three-lined strophes, in which the 
interpolated name of the person execrated makes a spurious and 
unmetrical fourth; in the Volscian and Paelignian inscriptions, 
we may have strophes of five lines; in the Umbrian, I cannot 
yet find any definite strophic arrangement. 

In the text of the Curse, I have followed, almost without 
exception, the admirable restoration by R. G. Kent (Class. Phil., 
XX [1925], pp. 243-267; text, p. 256) ; and omitted text-words 
are indicated by square brackets, added words by parentheses, 
and the metrical thesis by the acute accent; but it has not seemed 
necessary here to distinguish typographically between documents 
in native and in Latin alphabets. 

If the theory here advanced be deemed to possess merit, its 
implications have value far outside non-Latin Italic. The 
trochaic dimeter was evidently an Italo-Celtic metre; it may even 
have been that of the “great number of verses” in which the 
Druids transmitted their oral teachings (Caesar, B. G., VI, 14, 
3) ; and it reappears in Christian hymnody, as in the three-lined 
strophes of the twelfth-century sequence of the Dies irae; or even 
in a few Latin fragments, e.g., the lines ascribed to Hadrian 
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(Fragmenta poelarum Latinorum, ed. E. Baehrens [Leipzig, 
1886], p. 323) : 

ego nolo Florus esse, 

ambulare per tabernas, 

latitare per popinas, 

culices pati rotundos. 


y A. UMBRIAN—IGUVINE TABLES 
Ila, 3-4: (3) péfe kárne [speturie Atiietie] áviekáte 
(4) áïú urtü fefüre, 
fétu púze néip erétu.' 
Ila, 25: tíu pani, tíu vínu. 
[5] IIb, 24: Tupáter Sáçe, téfe 
éstu vítlu vúfru séstu. 
VIa, 4-5: ? (4) párfa dérsua, c[u]rndco dérsua, 


péico mérsto, péíca mérsta, 
mérsta ducif, mérstaf (5) ánglaf [esona] 
[10] méhe, tóte Tiouéine, 
ésmei stáhmei stáhmeitéi.? 
Via, 22-34:* (22) téio sübocáu subóco, 
(23) Déi Grabóui, ocriper Físiu, 
t[o]táper fiouína, érer 
[15] nómnepér, erár nomnéper; 
fós [sei], pacér sei ócre Fisei, 
(24) tét[e] fiouíne, érer 
nómne(pér), erár nomné(per), 
[Arsie,] tío sáübocáu subéco; * 
[20] Déi Grabóue, ársier fríte 
tio sübocáu (25) subóco, 
Déi Grabóue, Dí Grabóuie, 
1 Cf. VIa, 27 = line 31. 
?== Via, 2-3, 17-18, except for tefe instead of mehe in the latter 
passage. 
? For the metrical diphthongisation cf. Old Latin Romai. 
* Via, 23-25 are identical with VIb, 6-8, except for the substitution of 
P[i]sóui Sánsi for Déi Grabóui; VIa, 25-34 with VIb, 26-27, except for 
the similar substitution of Téfro dóuni: end VIs. 25 34 with Ve, 35 41, 


annt excepi far the vnmetrien! peas of clei Vea 38, 35, “3, cand 
QE eats in dues 45, 448,31 


Sior tro quantity of sobóco cf, that oi Latin voci, Sanskrit vüka-. 
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[tio esu] bie p [e]ráer[ei pihaclu] * ocréper 
Físiu, 

t[o]táper fouína, írer 

nómnepér, (26) erár nomnéper 

(tío sábocáu subóco)." 

Déi Grabóuie, órer óse, 

pérsei ócre Físie pir [orto] est, 

(pérsei) tóte Touine 8 S 

ársmor dérsecór (27) subátor [sent],” 

(fétu) püsei néip herítu.? 

[Dei Grabouie,] pérsei tier pérscler uás- 
[e]t[o] est, 

pés[e]t[om] est, pér[e]t[om] est, (28) 
frós[e]t[om] est, dá[e]t[om] est, 

[tuer] pérscler uírs[e]t[o] auírs[o]to uás 
est, 

Di Grabóuie, pérsei mérsei, 

[esu] búe (29) [peracrei] píhaclá piháfei. 

Di [Grabouie,] pihátu ócre Fisei, 

pího *° tóta Touina. 

Di [Grabouie,] pihátu ócrer (30) Fisier, 

(pího) tétar fouínar 

nóme, nér(e)f, ársmo, uéiro, 

péquo, cástruo, frí pihátu; 

fütu fós pacér pasé tua 

écre Físi, (31) tót[e] Iioufne, 

érer nómne, érar nómme. 

Di Grabóuie, sáluo s[e]rítu 

écre Físi, [salua seritu] tót[a] Iiouína. 

Di (32) Grabóuie, sáluo s[e]rítu 

écrer Fisier, tót[ar] Iioufnar 

nóme, nér(e)f, ársmo, uéiro, 

péquo, cástruo, frí [salua] (33) serítu; 

fütu fós, pacér pasé tua 


* Cf. also VIb, 28: [tiom esu] sórsw pérsontrá [Tefrali pihaclu] 
ocriper; VIb, 31: [esu] sórsu pérsondrü [pihaclu] piháfi. 

? For the added line cf. VIa, 34 = line 59. 

3 Text: toteme Jouine, but tote Iiouine in VIb, 29. 


° Cf. line 3. 


10 Text: pihatu; the verb is omitted in the parallel passage VIb, 31. 
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[60] VIa, 54-55: (54) 


[65] VIb,9-15: (9) 


[70] 

(11) 
[75] 

(12) 
[80] 

(13) 
[85] 


ócre Físi, tót[e] Iouíne, 

érer nómne, érar nómne. 

Dí Grabóuie, tío ésu 

bie (34) p[e]ráer[ei pihaclu] ocréper 
Fisiu, 

t[o]táper fouina, érer 

nómnepér, erár nomnéper, 

[Di Grabouie,] tío súbocáu (subóco). 


[Di Grabouie,] tío cómo [ho]tá tribís[i]ne 

báo p[e]ráeri[o pihaclo] (55) ocriper 
Físiu, 

t[o]táper fiouína, érer 

nómnepér, erár nomnéper, 

[Di Grabouie,] tíom sübocáu (subóco). 


F[i]sóuie Sánàie, [tiom esa] méfa spéfa 
Físouín[a] ocriper Físiu, 
t[o]táper fiouína, (10) érer 
nómnepér, erár nomnéper. 
F[i]sóuie Sániie, ditu ócre 

Fisi, tote fouíne, 

(dítu) ócrer Físie, tótar 

Íoufnar dá(o)pürsus 

péturpürsus fáto fíto 

pérne póstne, sépse s[a]rsíte, 

uóuse áuié esóne; 

fütu fóns, pacér pasé tua 

ócre Físi, tót[e] Iiouíne, 

érer nómne, érar nómne. 
F[i]sóuie Sánàie, sáluo s[e]rítu 
ócrem Fisi, tót[am] Iouínam. 
F[ilsóuie Sán&ie, sáluo s[e]rítu 
écrer Físier, tót[ar] Iouínar 
nóme, nér (e)f, ársmo, uíro, 

péquo, cástruo, fríf [salua] serítu; 
fütu fóns, pacér pasé (14) tua 
écre Fisi, tót[e] Iiouíne, 

érer nómne, érar nómne. 

F[i]sóuie Sansie, [tiom esa| méfa spéfa 
Físouín[a] ocriper Físiu, 
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(15) t[o]táper fiouína, érer 
némnepér, erár nomnéper. 
[Fisouie Sanàie,] tíom sübocáu EN 
[Fisouie frite tiom subocau].* 


(53) pisest totar (54) Társináter, 

[trifor 'Tarsinater,] Tuscer, Naharcér, 
Iabüscer . 

nómmer, é[e]tu é[he]su póplu. . 
nósue ier [ehe] ésu póplu, 
sópir hábe (55) ésme póple, 
p[o]rtátu álo pie mérsest, 
fétu úru pírse mérs est. 


(57) Sérfe Mártie, Pr[e]stóta Sérfia [Serfer 
(58) Martier], 
Türsa Sérfia Sérfer Mártier,? 
tótam [Tarsinatem], trífo Társinátem, 
Táscom, Náharcóm, Iabáscom [nome], 
(59) tótar [Tarsinater], trifor Tarsinater, 
Tuscer, Náharcér, Iabüscer [nommer] 
nérf Bihítu án&ihítu, 
ióui[e] hostátu (60) ánhostátu 
tursítu, tremítu, 
hóndu, hóltu, 
ninctu, nepítu, 
sonítu, sauítu, 
préplotátu, préuilátu. 
(61) Sérfe Mártie, Pr[e]stóta Sérfia [Serfer 
Martier ], 
Túrsa Sérfia Sérfer Mártier, 
f[u]táto fóner pácrer páse [uestra] 
póple tótar fiouínar, 
(62) tóte Tiouine, éro 
- nér[u]s sihítir án&ihítir, 


11 Cf. lines 59, 64; for the omission of the following line cf. the parallel 
passages Via, 34, 55; VIb, 36. 

12 Cf. VIIa, 47-51, except, instead of the divinities here mentioned, only 
Túrsa Ióvio [Serfer Martier] ; Tursa Iouia is mentioned in VIIa, 47, 49, 
53 = Ib, 43; Tursa Serfia in VIb, 58, 61; VIIa, 41— Ib, 31; Honds 
Iouins in IIa, 20, 34; and Honds Serfir in Ib, 4; VIb, 45. 


[120] 


[130] 


[135] 


[140] 


[145] 


[150] 
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VIIa,9-20:34 (9) 


(17) 


ióuifes]'? hostátir ánostátir, 

éro némne, érar nómne. 

Pr[e]stóta (10) Sérfia Sérfer Mártier, 

tiom ésir uésclir ádrir 

póplupér tot[ar] Íiouínar, 

tótapér Jiouina, érer 

nómnepér, (11) erár nomnéper 

(tíom sübocáu subóco). 

Pr[e]stóta Sérfia Sérfer Mártier, 

pr[e]uéndu uía écla át[e]ro 

tote [Tarsinate], trífo Tarsindte, 

Tursce, Náharcé, Iabásce [nomne], 

tótar [Tarsinater], trifor Tdrsindter, 

Tuscer, Naharcér, Iabüscer [nomner] 

nér[u]s $(ih)itir ánàihítir, 

ióui[es] !* hostátir ánostátir, 

éro nómne, (érar nómne). 

Pr[e]stóta Sérfia Sérfer Mártier, 

fütu fóns (14) pacér pasé tua 

póple tótar fiouínar, [tote Tiouine,] 

érom nómne, érar nómne, 

[erar] nér[u]s sihitir ánàihítir, 

ióui[es] '* (15) hostátir ánostátir. 

Pr[e]stóta Sérfia [Serfer Martier], sáluom 
s[e]rítuu 

póplom tótar fioufnar, 

sálua s[e]rítuu (16) tót[am] Iiouífnam. 

Pr[e]stóta Sérfia [Serfer Martier], sáluo 
s[e]rítu 

pópler tótar fiouífnar [totar Iiouinar] 

nóme, nér(e)f, ársmo, uíro, 

péquo, cástruo, fríf [salua] serítu; 

fútu fons pacér pasé tua 

póple tótar fjouínar, (18) [tote Iiouine,] 


18 Cf, the echthlipsis of final s before vowels in Early Latin, and the 
form iówi[e] in Jine 108 and VIIa, 48. 

“Cf, VIIa, 21-23, 25-34, except for álfir in VIIa, 26, 32, 34, instead of 
ddrir; the unmetrieal ahauendu in VIIa, 27, instead of prl[eluéndu; in 
Vila, 21, 35, tiom plener is added after adrir and alfer respectively. 

16 See note 18 supra. 


1? See note 13 supra. 
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érer nómne, érar nómne. 
Pr[e]stóta Sérfia Sérfer Mártier, 
tiom ésir uésclir ádrer 
[155] póplupér (19) tot[ar] fiouínar, 
tótapér louína, érer 
nómnepér, erár nomnéper. 
Pr[e]stóta Sérfia Sérfer Mártier, 
tiom (20) sübocáuu (subóco); * 
[160] Pr[e]stótar Sérfiar Sérfer Mártier, 
[foner] frite [tiom] sübocáuu (subóco). 


B. OscaN-——CumsE or VIBIA'* 
Kér[i| Arént(ikái man)áfum, 
I pai (pai) púi (p)ui hériam sávam, 
légin(üm suvám afl)ákad, 
[(Pakim Kluvatiium Valaimas puklum, 
inim)] ?? 
[5] usurs inim málaks nistrus 
[Pakiu(i) Kluvatiui Vala(i)mas p(uklui)], 
II 'ántkadüm damía(? mállai) + 
(pai pui sivam hériam stivam),?° 
légin[um] áflukád, idík tfei 
[10] [manafum Vibiiai Prebai] ** 
III ámpu[ (1)u]lám da(dá)d (manéfum) ; 
Kér[i] Ar[éntikái] (manáfum) 
[(Pakim Kluvatiium) Valaimas puklum], 
inim ülas léginéi. svai 
[15] IV néip dadíd, lamátir ákrid 
éiseis dúnte (is küárups súlum, 


inim dumatir) ** 
v iním kaispátar 
i(ním) krustátar. 


+7 Restorations by Buck and Kent, the latter being noted in each 
instance; italicised restorations are proposed by the present writer. 

18 So Kent. 

1° Kent: damia(d pesemad). 

20 So Kent. 

21 Kent: Vibiiai Prebaiam pu(k)ulum; the ampu(1)ulum of Buck’s 
text seems to be & dittography. 

?3 So Kent. 
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[20] 
VI 
VII 
[25] o 
VIII 
[30] 
IX 
X 
[35] 
XI 
[40] 
XII 
[45] XIII 
23 So Kent. 
24 So Kent. 
28 So Kent. 


as So Kent, 
27 So Kent. 


svái neip, ávt sv[ai tiium] idík fifíkus 
[pust eis(uk) ], 

(pún kahád svemnüm [avt] diífrnum),? 

pun kahád [avt] (svemnúm) n(uhtí)rnum,^ 


néip putiiad (pidám) pun[um] káhad; 
ávt svai píd perfá(kium káhad, 

pust eisük (per)fákiüm neip) 5 
putiiad; nip hu(n)truis nip süpruis 


áisusís putiidns pidüm (pid), 

(pid) putiiáns uftéis udf(ékium 

[nistrus 2° Pakiui Kluvatiui) Valaimas 
puklui]. 


pún far ká[ha]d, nip pátijad édum, 
nip menvim limá(m) pid(üm (pid) 
pütiiad súlum éisunk páflum) ?* 


pai humins bivüs karánter. 

sáluh (süluh) [Pakis Kluvatiis Valaim(a)s 
puk(ls)] tár[u]miiad l(üvfrum; 

idik éstud inim prüfum) ** [Vibiiai Ak- 
viiai]. 

(sdkr[im] iónk) svai pth aflákus 

[Pakim Kluvatiium Valaimas puklum *°], 

süpr(us téras, súprus dpas) ?? 

inim tivai légin[ei] inim 

sákr[im] (iónk) svai pth aflákus 

hüntrus téras, húntrus á(pas *! : 

[Pakim Kluvatiium) Valaima[ils puk- 
lu(m)] 

(inim távai léginét) avt 

Kér[i] Arét[ikái] avt úlas 

léginéi (nuhtírnas) °? trátas, 


28 So Kent. 

?? Text: puklui. 

80 Kent: suprus teras tuvai horiai sakrim. 
9$ So Kent. 

32 So Kent. 
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tas(z fuid [Pakis Kluvatiis Valaimas 
puk(1s)] idik tfót manáfum).*? 


Buck, 20, 6, 8, 9: nép fatiüm nep déikum pütians; 
nép deiküm nep fátium pütiad; 
nép memním nep tlam [sifei] hériiad. 
C. Vorscran (Conway 252 == von Planta 240) a 
sépis átahüs [pis] Uélestrom, . 
[faoia] ésarístrom, sé bim ásif, 
uésclis, uínu árpatítu. 
sépis tóticü couéhriu 
[5] sépu, férom píhom éstu. 


D. ParniGNIAN (Conway 216 — von Planta 254) 


usur príst[a]falác[i]rix prísmu 
pétiedü ip uídad uíbdu 
ómnit[u] Üranías écuc 
émp(e)ratois clíųist, cérfum 
[5] Sácaráciríx semünu, 

sü[a] aetátu f[i]ráta fértlid 
praicimé Persépon[as] áfded. 
eíte [uus] prítromé pacrís puus 
écic léxe lífar; dída 

[10] déti uús ** hanüst[u] Heréntas. 


E. GAULISH. 
Dottin, no. 7: Xéyopápos OsAAóveos 
tlolovriovs vápavaáris etópov 
BiAgo[a]uí cooty veuzjrov. 


Dottin, nos. 20, 82:  8é8e Bpárov8é kavréva. 


[5] Dottin, no. 33: ** Mártiális Dánnotáli 
iéuru Ucuétin sósin 
célienón etic gobédbi 
dügiióntiio Ücuétin 
in Alísiia. 
?3 Kent: tusz fuid pakis kluvatiis valaimas puk. 
34 Text: uus deti. 
?5 Of, J. Rhys, Proceedings of the British Academy, II (1906), p. 281. 
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[10] Dottin, no. 37: Doiros Ségomári iéuru 
Álisánu. 
,  Dottin, no. 38:5%  Íoecavós Oppianicnos 
iéuru Brígindóni cánt[a]lon. 


Dottin, no. 39 : ? Líenos Céntextés ieüru 


Ánval[o]nnácu cán[e]eosédlon. 
e 


Lovis H. Gray. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


so Cf. Rhys, op. cit., VI (1910), p. 283; my pupil, Mr. Robert Fowkes, 
suggests for the second line the equally possible reading iéuru Bríndoná 
cantdlon (for the loss of intervocalic g in Gaulish, see his study of 
Gaulish phonology in comparison with Indo-European in Language, XVI 
[1940], pp. 285-299). The same phenomenon seems to be present in the 
Umbrian forms fiouína, fouina, I (1) oufna side by side, as compared with 
Ikuvina, Huwvina in the native alphabet (cf. Buck, 8 148). 

*' Cf. Rhys, op, cit., VI, p. 285. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF ERIN. 


More than ten years ago we had an occasion to discuss the 
curious concept of the Sovereignty or Kingship of Ireland em- 
bodied in the form of a beautiful woman, and we drew attention 
to similar concepts known to have existed among other branches 
of the Indo-European family of peoples. On the strength of 
these data we inferred, tentatively, that this concept is very 
ancient and appears to antedate the separation of the centum 
from the satem branch of the great linguistic family.t In re- 
viewing our book, M. J. Vendryes frankly admitted this possi- 
bility but added that our assertion would require additional 
proof.” 

What prevented us, at the time, from a more thorough study of 
the problem was obviously the impossibility of including in a 
handbook, covering universal mythology in 450 pages, a disserta- 
tion devoted to a problem of this nature, however interesting in 
itself. Thus it may not be amiss to re-open the question and to 
inquire into the age, meaning, and probable origin of one of the 
most fascinating legends of Ancient Ireland. 

The Book of Ballymote, an Irish MS dating from the end of 
the fourteenth century, contains the Cóir Anmann, a treatise on 
the origin of the nicknames of ancient Irish kings and heroes, 
which, among others, relates the following story.? 


Daire has five sons all named Lugaid, of one of whom it 
had been foretold that he would be king of Ireland. Wishing 
to obtain more definite information, Daire consults a druid 
at the assembly of Teltown, where his sons have gone to race 
their horses; he is told that the one who will take the fawn 
with the golden sheen will succeed him to the kingship. 


1 Mythologie Universelle (Paris, Payot, 1930), p. 115. 

? Revue Celtique, XLVIII (1931), p. 415. 

3 Ed. tr. W. Stokes, in W. Stokes u. E. Windisch, Irische Teste, III 
(2) (Leipzig, 1897), pp. 317-23, § 70; cf. Geoffrey Keating, History of 
Ireland, I, $27; Dinneen’s translation, II, pp. 149-51. Cf. further W. 
Stokes, Academy, XLI (1892), p. 399; A. Nutt, ibid., p. 425; G. H. 
Maynadier, The Wife of Bath’s Tale (London, 1901), pp. 25ff.; J. 
Weston, Folk-Lore, XII (1901), p. 373; Gaston Paris, Histoire Littéraire, 
XXX (1888), p. 102; W. H. Sehofield, English Literature from the 
Norman Conquest to Chaucer (New York, 1906), pp. 224ff.; John R. 
Reinhard, The Survival of Geis in Mediaeval Romance (Halle, 1933), 
pp. 349 ff. d 
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When the fawn comes, Daire’s sons with the men of Erin 
pursue it until a magical mist separates them from their 
followers. In the end Lugaid Laigde catches and kills the 
fawn. Then a great snow falls, and one of the sons goes to 
seek shelter. He finds a house with a huge fire, food and ale 
in abundance, silver dishes, couches of white bronze, and a 
horrible hag. She offers the boy a bed if he will lie with her 
that night. Upon his refusal she declares that he has thus 
Severed from himself *sovranty " and the kingship. The 

* other sons, except Lugaid Laigde, go in succession to beg for 
shelter ; but none is asked to spend the night. At last Lugaid 
Laigde goes with her into the house for food and ale. As 
she goes into the couch he follows her and sees, to his aston- 
ishment, that her face is radiant like the rising sun in the 
month of May, and her fragrance is like an odorous herb- 
garden. Lugaid embraces her and is told: “Good is thy 
journey, for I am the Sovranty, and thou shalt obtain the 
sovranty of Erin." 


A metrical version of the same story is found in the Dindshenchas 
of Carn Máil, in the Book of Leinster, a MS of the middle of the 
twelfth century: + 


Daire, a king of Ulster in S. Patrick's time, had seven 
sons, all named Lugaidh. He had also a magical fawn, 
which was hunted down and slain one day by four of the 
sons. The latter, apparently separated from their retainers, 
arrive at a house where they are to pass the night. As they 
are sitting around the fire, an old hag enters, foul and loath- 
some to look upon. She threatens to transform them all, 
dogs and men, if one of the brothers will not lie with her. 
Lugaidh Laigde offers to sacrifice himself for the rest. Then, 
as the fire grows dark, the foul hag is changed into a beau- 
tiful woman who reveals herself as the Sovereignty of Ire- 
land and Scotland. But Lugaidh Laigde is not to lie with 
her after all, that honor being reserved for his son, who will 
one day be a great king. 


There is no need to rehearse here the common features of the 
two texts; they are sufficiently numerous to warrant the inference 


* E, Gwynn, The Metrical Dindshenchas, IV (Dublin, 1924), pp. 135 ff. 
Cf. also Kuno Meyer, Zeitschrift f. Celtische Philologie, IIL (1901), 
p. 460, $8; Academy, XLI, p. 399; Maynadier, op. cit., pp. 29 ff.; 195; 
Reinhard, op. cit., pp. 352 f£. In view of the resemblance of the descrip- 
tion of the hag to an analogous portrait of a loathly female in Cüan 
O'Lóchán's Echira mac Echdach Mugmedóin the inference would seem 
justified that the story is much older than its MS form: O'Lóchán died 
in 1024. 
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that both are variants ultimately derived from a common original. 
This unknown text must have contained the two central motives 
found in both versions, viz. (1) the story of the fawn with the 
golden sheen and (2) the story of the hag. 

Now it might be (and indeed has been ?) conjectured that the 
former is a secondary theme, devised for the simple purpose of 
bringing about the separation of the princes from their follpwers 
and to put them in touch with the fairy (for such the hag 
evidently is), according to a wide-spread mürchen formula.9 But 
this conclusion is inadmissible, for the text of the Book of Bally- 
mote expressly states that the sovereignty is destined to him who 
will hunt down the mysterious fawn, while in the metrical version 
the fawn is already in the possession of the heroes' father, who 
is king. If a hunt for it is arranged, it is evidently with a view 
to determining which of the seven princes is to be the old king's 
successor. In any case, it is evident that the two themes repre- 
sent merely a doubling of the same idea; they are parallels. The 
sovereignty, i.e. the kingship, of Ireland is personified (1) by 
the fawn with the golden sheen and (2) by the hag subsequently 
transformed into a beautiful woman. The fact that the hero 
who slays the fawn is also the one who complies with the hag's 
request, thereby winning the kingship, merely confirms this 
conclusion.” 

We now propose to examine the two motives, to determine, if 
possible, whether they are typically Irish and Celtic, or whether 
they are found elsewhere, either as universal folk-lore motives or, 
perhaps, as an appanage of the peoples of Indo-European speech. 


I 


In the lost Greek epic known under the name of Alemaeoms 
we meet with the tradition of the two hostile brothers Atreus 
and Thyestes, the sons of Pelops. Their hatred for one another 
is produced, according to the ancient legend, by a lamb with a 
golden fleece, a present given them by the god Hermes intent 


5 Nutt, loc. cit. 

e W. Hertz, Spielmannsbuch (Stuttgart, 1900), p. 354; C. Pschmadt, 
Die Sage von der verfolgten Hinde (diss. Greifswald, 1911); Bolte- 
Polivka, Mérchen-Anmerkungen, II, pp. 345 ff.; Thompson, Motif-Indea, 
N 774. 

7 Cf. also Maynadier, p. 27; Reinhard, p. 351. 
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on avenging on the sons of Pelops the death of his own son 
Myrtilus, treacherously slain by Pelops. The real import of this 
mysterious lamb is brought out by the Greek tragedians and by 
Seneca, who are agreed that the lamb confers upon Atreus, as 
regni stabilimen sui, the dominion over the inherited kingdom. 
Thyestes seduces his sister-in-law and obtains the lamb through 
her treachery; but a miracle frustrates his hope of seizing his 
brother's throne at the same time, and he has to go into exile.? 

* It is unnecessary to summarize here the various interpretations 
of the story proposed by the ancients ; they merely prove that the 
real import and true meaning of the lamb was no longer under- 
stood in late classical times. In recent years Professor A. B. 
Cook ? conjectured that the lamb was the theriomorphic mani- 
festation of Zeus himself. It should be noted, however, that the 
Greek tragedians and Seneca (who drew on them) appear to have 
had no doubt about the essential fact that the lamb (in Seneca 
it is a ram) was meant to be a symbol of the kingship, while an 
Iliad commentary, which also utilized ancient sources, intimates 
that the kingship of Mycene was attached to the possession of the 
lamb.? Whoever has the lamb is king, and if Thyestes tries to 
obtain possession of the lamb he is evidently guided by the after- 
thought that he will thereby also obtain possession of his brother’s 
kingdom. The lamb in this ancient Hellenic tradition is thus 
seen to play much the same róle as the fawn with the golden 
sheen in the Irish tale. 

A second parallel hails from Persia. There the compilation 
known under the title of History of Artachsir 4 Pápakün,* com- 
posed toward the beginning of the seventh century of our era, 
relates the flight of Artachsir, the founder of the dynasty of the 
Sassanids, from Ardewán, the lawful ruler of Persia, with the 
latter's daughter. No sooner does Ardewán become aware of this 
flight than he sets out in pursuit of the fugitives. On the road 
he asks the peasants he encounters whether they have noticed the 


8 Cf. Roscher’s Ausführliches Lexikon, I, pp. 712 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.-E., II, cols. 2140 f.; A. B. Cook, Zeus, I (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 405 ff. 

° Ibid., p. 407. 

10 Schol. 77., II, 106; cf. schol. Euripides, Or., 812; cf. Cook, pp. 405 ff. 

“Th. Néldeke, in Bezzenberger's Beitrüge, IV (1879), pp. 44f.; for 
a parallel version ef. Firdousi, Le Livre des Rois, trad. J. Mohl (Paris, 
1876-78), V, pp. 230 ff. 
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fleeing couple, and he is told: “This morning at sunrise they 
passed as fast as the wind, followed by a fat ram, than which 
there can exist no better.” Ardewan’s dastür, who accompanies 
his master, interprets this ram as the “majesty of dominion” 
which follows Artachšir. Ardewán obtains the same information 
about the fugitives on stopping at a second place. Finally he 
meets a caravan and is told: “ Between you and the fleeing couple 
there is still a distance of twenty parasangs. We have noticed 
that a very large and powerful ram was sitting on the erupper 
behind the couple." Then Ardewán realizes that the “ majesty 
of dominion ” has now attained ArtachÉir and that it is past all 
possibility of overtaking him. Thus, discouraged, the king gives 
up the pursuit and returns home. But Artacháir soon collects 
an army, marches against his former master and dethrones him. 

No one will seriously maintain that the occurrence of the ram, 
lamb, or fawn as symbols of kingship in Iran, in pre-historic 
Greece, and in mediaeval Ireland is due to literary borrowings. 
In all three cases we are rather dealing with very ancient legen- 
dary material shared by at least three branches of the Indo- 
European family. 


II 


We now proceed to a discussion of the second of the two motives 
pointed out in the Irish stories, the personification of the king- 
ship in the form of a beautiful young girl. Here it is worth 
noting, first, that even in Ireland it is not necessarily connected 
with the motive just discussed. Thus a second text of the Book 
of Ballymote presents the following reading: +? 


Eochaid, king of Ireland, had four sons by his wife and 
one, Niall, by a captive Saxon princess. One day, as the 
five brothers were hunting, they strayed away from their 
followers. Tired and thirsty they looked for a spring. When 
at last they found one, they beheld a frightful hag guarding 
it. Fergus, one of the elder sons, demanded a drink. He 
might have it, the hag replied, if he would kiss her. 
“Not so," he answered haughtily—* Then the water shall 
not be granted by me.” "Two others of the elder sons had no 
better luck. The fourth, having learned from his brothers’ 


1 S. H. O'Grady, Silva Gadelica (London, 1892), I, pp. 326-30; IT, pp. 
xxiv, 368-73; cf. also Maud Joynt, in Hriu, IV (1908), pp. 104 f.; May- 
nadier, pp. 27 ff.; W. Stokes, Revue Celtique, XXIV (1903), pp. 190-207; 
Reinhard, pp. 353 ff. 
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experience, kissed her, but it was the barest brush of a kiss, 
whereupon the hag said: “ Have thou but mere contact of 
Tara!” And this came true, for of this prince’s seed two 
did rule Ireland, but of the other brothers’ not one. Last 
of all Niall went for water and consented to kiss and hug 
the hag. As he did so, the latter was changed into a young 
woman of extreme comeliness. * Who art thou?” he asked 
full of astonishment.—“ Royal rule am I,” was the answer; 
“Thine and thy children’s shall be for ever the kingdom and 

* the supreme power. And as at first thou hast seen me ugly, 
brutish, loathly but in the end beautiful, even so is royal 
tule, Without fierce conflict it may not be won; but in the 
end, he that is king shows comely and nobly forth.” Niall 
became a famous king of Ireland, generally known as Niall 
of the Nine Hostages. 


Another Irish version, entitled Baile in Scáil (“ Ohampion's 
Ecstasy ” **) has been preserved in the MS Harley 5280, of the 
sixteenth century, and Rawlinson B 512, of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, though the story itself is much older, being 
mentioned by Flann Mainistrech, who died in 1056. It reads as 
follows: 


The high-king Conn Cetchathach beholds a horseman 
approaching him in a dense mist, who invites the monarch 
to his palace, the splendor of which is described, and gives 
his name as Lug mac Ethlenn. In the palace Conn sees a 
maiden bearing a golden diadem and having beside her a 
vat of ale. She is none other than the Sovereignty of Ire- 
land. Lug then reveals to Conn the length of his reign and 
names every king who shall rule in Tara after him. Then 
the maiden asks to whom the ale is to be given, and Lug 
instructs her to give it to Conn. He then pronounces a 
short prophecy in verse bearing on Conn’s reign. The 
maiden repeats her question, and Lug replies that the ale is 
to be given to Art, son of Conn. Of him, too, Lug prophesies, 
and the process is repeated for each succeeding high-king. 


Here again the Irish concept of a personification of the king- 
ship has a close parallel in ancient Iran. In his account of the 


19 E, O'Curry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish 
History (Dublin, 1878), pp. 388 f.; 618-22; H. D'Arbois de Jubainville, 
Le Cycle mythologique irlendais et la mythologie celtique (Paris, 1884), 
pp. 301 ff.; J. Loth, Revue archéologique, IVe série, XXIV (1914), p. 
222; Reinhard, pp. 356f. On a related Welsh version in the Red Book 
of Hergest cf. H. N, and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of Litcrature, Y 
(Cambridge, 1932), p. 455. 
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great revolt of Bahram-Tschubin against Hormuzd IV, son of 
Kosrau I Antishirwin (579-590), the chronicler Tabart tells the 
following story : 14 


Hunting one day a wild ass, Bahrám and his retinue enter 
a vast park inside of which they behold a beautiful chateau. 
Bahrám enters the latter alone, bidding his followers wait for 
him outside, and promptly sends food and refreshmenjs out, 
which they greatly enjoy. As he is long in rejoining them, 
one of them ventures inside the cháteau and finds his mastér 
in conversation with a girl of superhuman beauty. Bahram 
sends him out again, promising to be with them in a short 
time, and after a while they see him come out, accompanied 
by the girl as far as the gate. On the following day two of 
his companions hastily depart for the king’s court, to report 
to Hormuzd what they have seen. The king then calls his 
chief mobed to consult him on the matter. The mobed 
replies: “ That young girl is a peri who accompanies him in 
all his battles and assures him of victory.” 


While this account does not expressly state that the fair girl 
is the Sovereignty of Iran but represents her rather as a personi- 
fication of Bahrám's fortune, the sequel of the story leaves no 
doubt about her true identity. For Bahrám soon breaks out in 
open. revolt against his royal master and after the latter's death 
drives the heir presumptive from the land. Then he seats him- 
self on a golden throne, places the crown of the Sassanids on his 
own head, and exercises all the functions of a king. 

Nor is a similar concept absent from India. There the great 
goddess Lakshmi, the Hindoo Fortuna, is looked upon more 
especially as the Fortuna Regis, the protecting deity of every 
king, while many texts declare outright that she is the king's 
wife.!5 

Here the objection might be raised that in some of the Irish 
texts Lady Royalty (as she may properly be called) appears in 
two completely different shapes, first as an old hag of repulsive 
exterior, then as a young woman of rare beauty. These versions 
involve a test: only he who is willing to caress the hag is evidently 
deemed worthy of enjoying the kingship. We have seen above 
that the unknown author of the second text of the Book of Bally- 


14 Trad. H, Zotenberg (Paris, 1867-74), II, pp. 267 £.; for a parallel 
account cf. Firdousi, trad. Mohl, VI, pp. 533 ff. 

15 Of. Friedrich S. Krauss, Sreča. Glück und Schicksal im Volks- 
glauben der Südslaven (Wien, 1886), p. 6. . 
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mote ventured to explain the allegory. His interpretation is 
logical enough, although susceptible of greater generalization, 
e. g., that only he who is not afraid of its more unpleasant duties, 
the seamy side of kingship, is truly worthy of enjoying its 
blessings. But it may well be doubted whether such a fine-spun 
allegory was really in the minds of the first narrators. The true 
meaning is probably more simple, and here again Persian tradi- 
tions furnish the clue. Speaking of the Iranian kings, the 
chronicler Al-T'ha-álibi expresses himself as follows: “ [Zaw] 
had received the sovereignty from Afrisiyab when it was like an 
ugly toothless old woman ; he transmitted it to Kaiqobádh like a 
young bride.” 7* In this text the ugly old woman is the kingship 
of an old and unpopular ruler—the tyrant Afrásiyáb is stated 
to have reigned nearly 400 years—while the lovely young bride 
is the rule of a young king, on whom his subjects set high hopes, 
and one cannot help recalling that even now the first years of a 
new reign or a new administration are popularly likened to a 
honeymoon. In other words, the old hag represents the old 
reign, the beautiful young woman the new reign, initiated by a 
young ruler or a new dynasty. 

This conclusion is borne out by other facts. A reign or admin- 
istration is of course a more or less narrowly circumscribed period 
of time, comparable to one or the other of the natural divisions 
of time, e. g. the calendar year. Now it is a well-known fact that 
in many annually recurring rites, usually held in spring, the old 
year is represented by an old woman, who is ceremoniously driven 
out of the community, burned, drowned, fustigated, sawed 
asunder, etc., while just as often the new year is represented by 
a young girl, the May Queen." On the same reasoning, it would 
appear, an old and worn-out reign could be symbolized by an ugly 
old hag who, at the death of the old ruler and the accession of a 
young one, might be thought to transform herself into a beau- 
tiful young woman. At all events, such an explanation will, we 
believe, do better justice to the texts than another one, proposed 
some thirty years ago, which saw in the hag a symbol of the 


1° Histoire des Rois des Perses par Aboü Mansoür ’Abd al-Malik ibn 
Mohammed ibn Isma'il Al-Tha’alibi, éd. et trad. par Hermann Zotenberg 
(Paris, 1900), p. 137. 

1 Cf. H. Usener, Kleine Schriften, IV (1914), pp. 93-143, especially 
pp. 199 ff.; Sir James G. Frazer, The Dying God (London, 1935), pp. 
240 ff. 
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Night, in the hero, the Prince of Day, at whose contact Night 
is transformed into the fair Aurora or Dawn.!? One fails to see 
how this explanation, which harks back to the mythological 
fancies of Max Miiller and his school, can account for the clearly 
expressed connection of the theme with royal rule. Let us con- 
clude this disquisition by pointing out that the likening of the 
supreme power to a fair woman appears to have been a common- 
place with the rhetors of Hellenism ; for Dio Chrysostomus in one 
place speaks of “blessed Lady Royalty, child of King Zeus.” 1° 


ITI 


It may be readily granted that with Dio Chrysostomus and 
with the authors of some of the mediaeval Irish texts the young 
woman of supernatural beauty was a fair and quite apt allegory 
of royal rule. The Persian texts relating the vision of Bahram 
make it clear, however, that to the Iranian chroniclers, composing 
these stories toward the end of the Sassanid period, that glorious 
woman in a fairy palace was far more than an allegory; for she 
evidently personified what in everyday parlance we should now 
call Bahrám's “ star,” while to speak of the Hindoo Lakshmi, 
of Atreus’ lamb, of ArtachSr's ram, or of the Irish fawn with 
the golden sheen as “allegories” would be to profess obvious 
absurdities. Allegory is a product of late, one is tempted to say 
decadent, periods and a purely literary phenomenon. At best it 
is derived—as was mediaeval allegory—from models themselves 
eréated in periods of decadence. The concept underlying the 
stories discussed in this study is, however, truly archaic in that 
they presuppose a view of the kingship such as is found only in 
savage and barbaric societies. 

In such societies, it will be remembered, the king, like the 
priest, is thought to be endowed with a frankly supernatural 
power, divine and holy, which is regarded as a mysterious entity, 
a sort of fluid substance, which is temporarily vested in the 
reigning monarch but separable and transferable to another 
individual. Normally it passes from father to son; but it may 
be appropriated by a pretender, as the cases of Artacháir and 


18H. Kern, “ De bronnen van ‘The Wife of Bath's Tale? en daarmede 
verwante vertellingen,” in Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Kon, Akad. 
van Wetenschappen, IVe reeks, bd. IX (Amsterdam, 1909), pp. 346-66. 
2° Dio Chrysostomus, Orat., I, 13. 
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Bahram clearly show, or transferred to another dynasty.2° Thus 
the reigning sultan of Morocco possesses the baraka of the sultan- 
ship, conferred upon him by saints. In recent times Mulai 
’Abdľaziz was believed to have lost his throne because this saintly 
aid was withdrawn from him. It is on the sultan’s baraka that 
the welfare of the whole country depends. When it is strong 
and unpolluted, the crops are abundant, the women give birth to 
healtfiy children, and the country is prosperous in every respect. 
On the other hand, deterioration or loss of the ruler’s baraka 
shows itself in disturbance and troubles, in drought, famine, and 
other calamities.?* 

The concept in question is fairly wide-spread. Its existence in 
Ancient Iran is proved by still another series of traditions. The 
royal majesty or glory (as this mysterious power may be called) 
of the Iranian kings was known as Xvarénah, O. Pers. Faruch, 
occasionally referred to as Xvarénah baghalé * glory of God.” ?? 

‘It is peculiar to all supernatural beings, to the Sun, the Moon, 
to Mithra, to the Fravashis, to Verethragma,”* etc., but also to 
priests ?* and to all legitimate kings; usurpers notoriously lack 
it.” When the latter wish to seize it, it escapes from them and 
hides in the water. Even legitimate kings may lose it by bad 
conduct, whereupon they are frequently deposed. Thus the 
Xvarénah left Yima in the form of a raven, the bird of victory, 
when that monarch strayed from the path of virtue**  Firdousi 


2 E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(London, 1912-17), II, pp. 607 ff. 

21 E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco (London, 1926), I, 
pp. 38 f. i 

23 F, Justi, Preussische Jahrbücher, LXXXVIII (1897), p. 86; James 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, IL (Paris, 1892), p. 615 (Annales du 
Musée Guimet, t. XXII). 

28 Ibid., p. 562. 

2t Ibid., p. 306. 

2 This may seem a contradiction to what has been said above on the 
subject of Artach3ir and Bahrim. In reality it is not; for if the 
Xvarénah does pass to a usurper he becomes a successful usurper, i. e., 
he ceases to be one, becoming a legitimate king, at least so long as the 
Xvarónah stays with him. 

?9 Yt., XIX, 34; cf. F. Spiegel, Erünische Alierthumskunde, YI (Leipzig, 
1873), pp. 42f.; I (1871), p. 536; Fr. Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studicn (Berlin, 1863), p. 27; Darmesteter, op. cit., II, pp. 624 ff.; J. 
Scheftelowitz, Die alipersische Religion und das Judentum (Giessen, 
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relates at length how the same Xvardnah, here called yezdán 
* grace of God,” left King Jemshid when the latter refused to 
recognize God as his superior in power.?? 

The words of Artachéir's dastür, the interpretation by Hor- 
muzd IV of Bahrém’s vision, to say nothing of the rôle of 
Lakshmi as Fortuna Regis, make it amply clear that this royal 
baraka, this Xvarónah, was thought to assume, on occasion, the 
shape of a stately ram or of a young woman of superliuman 
beauty. Its manifestation in animal or human form denoted the 
impending promotion of the hero to the kingly office, just as its , 
departure in bird shape from Yima, the first Iranian king, 
indicated that this sovereign had been forsaken by what we 
should call his “star.” Its possession alone assured the king of 
his continuance in the royal dignity. 

The Irish stories which formed the starting point of this study 
have generally been considered only for their import on a certain 
Middle English romance? The Hellenic, Iranian, and Hindoo 
parallels pointed out in the present article prove, it would seem, 
the existence of a concept analogous to the Persian Xvarénah 
also in Ancient Ireland ?? and, since literary borrowings are well- 
nigh out of the question in this case, its existence in Indo- 
European antiquity. 


ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE. 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


1920), pp. 109 f. As is well known, this feature was transferred to 
Adam in Hebrew and Arabie tradition; after his fall his “diadem” 
(tadj) flew away; cf. A. Certeux, Revue des Traditions populaires, I 
(1886), p. 162; S. Baring-Gould, Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets 
and Other Old Testament Characters (New York, 1872), p. 83; W. 
Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im spüthellenistischen Zeitalter 
(Tübingen, 1926), pp. 409, 490. 

27 Firdousi, trad, Mohl, I, p. 38. 

28 To the references given in note 3 add: Chaucer, Works, ed. F. N. 
Robinson (Boston, [1933]), pp. 8 and 807; J. L. Weston, The Legend of 
Sir Gawain (London, 1897), pp. 48 ff.; Laura Sumner, The Weddynge of 
Sir Gawen and Dame Ragnell, in Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, V (4) (Northampton, Mass., 1924). 

7? Of. also Henri Hubert, The Greatness and Decline of the Celts 
(London, 1934), p. 171. 


ON TWO ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES IN PLUTARCH’S 
DE ANIMAE PROCREATIONE IN TIMAEO. 


1. The following investigations arose from a question of Prof. 
A. Bidez. He drew my attention to $31 (1028 F) of the work 
mentioned in the title, in which Plutarch speaks about a 
“Chaldean” doctrine according to which the four seasons of 
tthe year can be arranged in certain harmonic proportions. The 
discovery of the unequal length of the four seasons is undoubtedly 
one of the most fundamental achievements of ancient astronomy 
because it is equivalent to the discovery of an inequality in the 
movement of the sun. The explanation of this inequality as 
apparent by assuming a certain eccentricity of the sun’s orbit 
with respect to the earth is the basis for the ancient theory of 
the eccentric movements, a theory which finally led to Kepler’s 
discovery of the elliptic orbits of the planets. On the other hand, 
the cuneiform astronomical tablets of the Seleucid period show 
that the inventors of these mathematical devices also were fully 
conscious of the fundamental róle of an adequate description of 
the inequality of the movement of the sun in the prediction of 
the visibility of the moon’s crescent and of eclipses. The careful 
investigation of every ancient statement about the unequal length 
of the seasons is therefore fully justified. 

The first passage in question reads as follows:* XaASaio, 58 
A€yovot rò čap ev 7H Sud rerrdpwv yiyveoðat mpòs rò perómwpov, êv 9e 
TQ Sia wévre mpòs Tov xepova, mpòs 88 rò ÜÉpos éy 7H Sia macóv. 
“The Chaldeans say that spring makes a fourth with respect to 
autumn, a fifth to winter, an octave to summer.” These musical 
harmonies can be represented by the proportions $, 3, $, respec- 
tively; if we therefore denote the four seasons by si, 82, Ss, 84, 
respectively, beginning with spring as sı, then one would offhand 
interpret the sentence in question as 


(1) Sy = $ S3 = FS, =$ Se 
which is obvious nonsense because spring (sı) is certainly not 
twice as long as summer (s2), ete. 
On the other hand, spring is actually the longest of the four 
seasons according to the following inequality: 
1 Plutarch, Moralia, VI, ed. Bernardakis, p. 202, 14 (1028 F}. 
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(2) $1 > $5 > 84 > 88 
while from (1) follows 
(3) $, D Sa > $4 > Se 


Plutarch’s statement, although undoubtedly incorrect in its 
interpretation (1), has at least as a consequence the relation (3), 
which is correct except for the interchange of sa and sp. 

Having found at least a partial justification for Plutarch’ 
statement, we might try to replace the obviously incorrect pro- 
portions (1) by some more reasonable expression. Now one need 
only remark that the four seasons actually differ very little in 
length in order to realize that all speculations about the relations 
between the seasons should sooner be directed towards the 
deviations from some constant time interval than towards the 
lengths of the seasons themselves. In other words, we may 
assume that the lengths of the seasons are considered as con- 
sisting of two parts 


(4) $1— 8 + oi 89 = 8 + o5 
89 =S + o» S4 =S F o4 


namely a common part s and deviations oi,. . ., o4. Then the 
meaning of the sentence in question would be ? 


(5) 0;— $03 = $ o4 = F 03. 
From (5) and (4) follows 
(6) 208 99 8 - 120 

Sp == 8 + 9c 

$4 = 8 -+ 8c 

S: = 8 + 6o 


where s and o are still undetermined numbers, but common to 
all four numbers s,,...,5,. We therefore must find six un- 
known quantities s,,. . .,54, s, and o satisfying the four con- 
ditions (6) and in addition to it the obvious relation 


(7) 81 -]- $2 + 83 + 5, = 1 year. 


Thus, with only five equations for six quantities one of them can 
be chosen arbitrarily. 


* Here also, of course, we interchange the second and fourth place in 
Plutarch’s statement. 
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The most natural assumption is evidently o = 1, which means 
that the differences in question are not only multiples of the 
famous harmonie numbers 12, 9, 8, and 6 but equal to these 
numbers. Making this assumption and adopting 3654 days as 
the length of one year, one can easily solve (6) and (7). 'The 
result, compared with the values accepted by Hipparchus,? are 


(8) $, = 8245, + 12 = 9448 Hipparchus 944 

2007 s= BO 9 — 914 921 
Sa = 823, -- 6 — 884. 884 
Sa = Bhe + 8 — 9045 90% . 


The coincidence is not perfect, yet so close that there can be 
little doubt that we are on the right track. Thus Plutarch refers 
to the theory that the following relation holds: 


(9) 81 =s + 19 sı =s +8 
" S&=s+ 9 Ss =s +6 


which makes the remainders harmonic numbers, respectively 
yielding fourth, fifth, and octave by their proportions. 

That the numbers found do not exactly agree with Hipparchus’ 
values is not surprising. Hipparchus determined the length of 
the seasons by careful observations and did not hesitate to intro- 
duce fractions of days. We have, however, a better chance to 
find the right numbers by going back to older and less elaborate 
systems which expressed the length of the seasons by an integral 
number of days.* And indeed, one of them, the system ‘of Cal- 
lippus (ca. 330 B. C.) * shows a very close relationship to the 
formulae (9) if we assume s — 83. Then we get 


(10) 8, == 88 + 12 = 95 Callippus 95 
sz=83 + 9— 92 92 
sa = 83+ 6 — 89 89 
8,2 83 -+ 8=— 91 90 


^ 


I have no doubt that this contains the solution of our problem. 
Having realized that the inequality of the seasons according to 
Callippus ean be brought into the form (10) with three har- 


? Ptolemy, Almagest, III, 4. 

* See e. g. W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens (Cambridge, 1931), 
p. 318, note. 

è Cf. A. Bóckh, (ber die vicrjihrigen Sonnenkreise dcr Alten (Berlin, 
1863), p. 46. 
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monie increments 12, 9, and 6, the Pythagorean philosophers 
did not hesitate to improve the work of nature by replacing 90 
by 91 in order to obtain complete * harmony.” 

In attributing these speculations to the so-called Pythagoreans, 
we consider Plutarch’s reference to the “Chaldeans” as un- 
historical. We know that Babylonian astronomy of the Seleucid 
period used values for the lengths of the seasons very close to 
Hipparchus’ values? and therefore equally unsuitable to the set 
(10) of Plutarch's numbers. No traces of a Babylonian theory 
which could be brought into relation with the number-mysticism 
of Plutarch's source are preserved. There exists, on the other 
hand, a certain Greek tradition which assumes the “ Chaldean ” 
origin of the harmonie proportions;" here also, proofs of its 
reliability are lacking. 


9. The second passage to be discussed precedes the report 
about the harmonie qualities of the seasons and deals with the 
unequal length of the days during the year. We read:® «o 
& jA(ov epi ras tpowas eAdyuora Kal péyiora wept THY ionpeplay Éxovros 
kwýpara, 9v ay adatpe TIS fépas kal v5 vukri mpoeriðyow 1) robvay- 
tiov, odtos ó Aóyos éotiv èv yap Tais cpórows épais À pera Tas 
_Xeepwas Tpomüs Tjj Hepa mpooriOnor 7d exrov Tis Vmepoxis, 7v jj 
peylorn vò mpòs tyv Bpaxutdryvy ýuépav ézoti, vais & éjebys 
tpidkovra TÒ tpirov, TÒ 8 jucu rais Aourais dype Tis lonpepias 
* Because the movement of the sun has its minimum at the 
solstices and its maximum at the equinox,-it substracts or adds 
to day and night according to the following proportion: during 
the first 30 days one sixth of the difference between the longest 
night and the shortest day is added, one third in the following 
thirty (days), one half during the rest until the equinox.” These 
-sentences obviously contain different astronomical errors. The 
sun’s velocity cannot be a maximum in two opposite points of 
its orbit and a minimum 90° distance from the maxima. Fur- 
thermore, the extremes of the sun’s velocity have nothing at all 
to do with the solstices and equinoxes, which depend only on 
the inclination of the ecliptic toward the equator; but it is 


* Cf. F. X. Kugler, Babylonische Mondrechnung (Freiburg, 1900), pp. 
83 ff. and O. Neugebauer, Untersuchungen zur antiken Astronomie, III, 
pp. 206 f. (Quellen u. Studien zur Gesch. d. Mathem., B, ITE [1938]). 

* Cf. Iamblichus, In Nicomachi arithm. introd., ed. Pistelli, p. 118, 23 f. 

* 1028 F = p. 202, 4, ed. Bernardakis. 
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interesting to notice that here the problem of the inequality of 
the sun's movement is mentioned, which is the basis for the 
inequality of the seasons as we have mentioned above. The 
following remark about the intervals of 30 days is also not quite 
correct because instead of 30 days one should rather speak about 
30 degrees travel of the sun. The final paragraph is the really 
interesting part, although it too contains an error. The increase 
of tlt length of the days from winter solstice to equinox is 
Said to be 4, 4, 4, respectively, if A= M — m (M = longest, 
m — shortest day). The error here lies in taking A instead of 
4A, i.e., instead of the difference between the longest day and 
equinox. But correcting this carelessness, we obtain a theorem 
which is well known in Greek time-reckoning, explicitly formu- 
lated in Cleomedes, De motu circulari orbium caelestium, I, 6.19 
This associates Plutarch, or rather, his source, with a known 
geographical doctrine, represented not only by Cleomedes but also 
by Gerbert, Martianus Capella, and Pap. Michigan, ITI, 149, a 
doctrine which can finally be traced back to Babylonian astro- 
nomieal tablets of the first, second, and third centuries B. C.* 
Plutarch is now the earliest representative of the appearance of 
this theory in Greek literature. 


O. NEUGEBAUER. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


? This is the inverse error to the first mentioned: the extremes of the 
sun’s velocity were assumed to be only 90° distance instead of 180°; now 
the increase A is taken for diametrically opposite points of the sun’s 
orbit instead of points 90° apart. 

1° Ziegler, p. 50, Cf. Neugebauer, “ Cleomedes and the Meridian of 
Lysimachia,” A.J. P., LXII (1941), pp. 344 ff. 

u The details of these relations are discussed in Neugebauer, “ On some 
astronomical Michigan Papyri and related problems of ancient Geog- 
raphy and Astronomy," Trans, Am, Philos. Soc., XXXII (1942). The 
Babylonian theory referred to is the so-called “system B” in the ter- 
minology of the quoted paper. 


TWO NOTES ON PINDAR, ISTHMIAN I AND VII. 
Isthmian I, 67 £. 


ei Sé rus évSov véner wAod- 
TOV Kpvdaiov, 
dAdo 8 èurirrov yeg, jrvxàv Alda reAéov ob 


ppdalerar Sdgas üvevÜcv. 


All agree that Pindar aims this at the detractors of Herodotus, 
who ignobly hoard their wealth and deride him for spending his 
upon athletic sports. But Aoise © éurirrov ycAà has caused 
trouble. Some explain émézrrov as “attacking” or even 
“ oppressing," which is most improbable without supporting 
words, and in presence of yeAg. Others translate by “meeting ” ; 
but the sense thus gained is very flat, and the verb seems to be 
used nowhere else of falling in with people, only with things. 
Some have emended to éjmaífov, (dAXo: 9) evAAwrror, and év 
névos. Rather we should take dAXow as governed by yeAg* and 
with éjmízrov understand zAojro from màoðrov in the preceding 
verse: the miser defosso incubat auro. An excellent sense thus 
emerges: * he hoards his wealth secreted at home and laughs at 
others while he embraces it." ? 


Isthmian VII, 31 ff. 
The uárpos éudvypos of Strepsiadas is said to have died 


paxaray 
aivéwy MeAéaypov, aivéwy òè kal “Exropa 
"Apdidpady re, 


where Amphiaraus is entirely out of place.! The feeble pallia- 


1 The bare dative with yeAo is frequent enough when one laughs at 
things, e.g. Sophocles, Ajaw 957, Euripides, Tro. 406, Aristophanes, 
Clouds 560. For persons, the regular construction is e.g. ém atta höù 
*yéNaccar (Iliad, II, 270). I can find but one parallel to the Pindaric 
phrase as I understand it: Philemon, frag. xiv ab (Meineke), órav wor’ 
advOpdroww 4 tix "yea. 

3 Cf. Horace, Sat., T, 1, 66 f. 

1 Fennell writes: “The allusion to Amphiaraos is . . . not open to 
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tives quoted in note 1 will not satisfy those who consider: (i) that 
the scholiast’s paraphrase? mentions Meleager and Hector, but 
conspicuously omits Amphiaraus; (ii) that he did not die in 
defence of his country—which is clearly the point; (iii) that he 
was not merely an invader, but an invader of Thebes, the very 
town which Strepsiadas defended; (iv) that he did not die at 
all. Emendation is inevitable. But Bergk’s àv *Apdidpetov 
(“near the shrine of Amphiaraus”) not only destroys the 
metre *—as to which, however, Bergk had his own view; it gives 
a very poor sense,* damaging, indeed, the noble simplicity of the 
passage. Bury’s dud’ 'Auduápeov adds to this failure a monstrous 
cacophony, which is the last fault one would have expected from 
a scholar whose, taste in poetry was remarkably fine and alert. 
Hartung’s audi marpha ye is better, but not attractive, for the 
idea has been stated in the preceding mpó $íAas wdrpas (v. 27). 
Rather we should read dyriepifov re, “and rivalling” 5: the 
participle would reinforce aivéov and would find strong support 
in the paraphrase of the scholiast, êv éraivp rOénevos Medéaypdv 
re kal “Exropa Kai ras rToUTov (qgÀGv aperas. 


GILBERT NORWOOD. 
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serious objection... If Strepsiadas fell near Amphiaraos’ shrine, that 
would quite account for the mention of the hero.” But (to say nothing 
else) why alvéwy? Christ is reduced to the feeble remark: “suspicari 
lieet Strepsiadem quoque vatem fuisse ideoque Amphiaraum vatem 
magno in honore habuisse.” Wilamowitz (Pindaros, p. 412) suggests 
that, since Amphiaraus lives on as a hero and knows that his son 
Alemaeon will conquer, “der eine Name genügt, Gedanken und Hoff- 
nungen zu wecken, die auszusprechen sich nicht schickte." Coppola 
(Introd, a Pindaro, p. 202), quoting Pyth. VIII, 39 f., offers the same 
hopelessly far-fetched idea. Farnell (I, p. 280) does hardly better, being 
able only to remark that Amphiaraus was a righteous man, and “ had 
in fact become endeared to the Thebans, his spirit now being part of the 
Theban land." But we cannot assume that his presence as a pws made 
him a favourite figure of Theban history. 

? Quoted below. 

* As I see it, and as it is given by Christ, Schroeder, and Puech. 

t“ Putida haee diligentia geographica esset in poeta res, quae ad 
animum commovendum nihil afferant, suo iure neglegente” (Christ). 

5 The verb is found in Pyth. IX, 50. 


THE SHIPWRECKED SLAVER. 


The two villains of Plautus’ Rudens, Labrax the greedy pander 
and his disreputable accomplice Charmides, do not appear until 
line 485. Then they come up the cliff, still dripping and shivering 
from their shipwreck. The scene begins and ends with ordinary 
dramatic conversation: they curse their luck and each other, 
they lament their losses, and they fit the end of their conversation 
neatly into the plot by remarking that things would not be so 
bad if the girls had not been drowned. (The girls have of course 
escaped ; and thirty seconds later Sceparnio enters, loudly asking 
the audience what has come over the two girls who are weeping 
in the temple.) 

The middle of the scene, however, has nothing to do with the 
plot. It is a series of disjointed jokes, usually just two lines 
long. Both Labrax and Charmides step quite out of character 
when they exchange remarks like: 


535 La. Suppose I joined a circus, as an ogre! 
Cu. Why? 
La. Why, because my teeth keep clashing loudly! 


At the beginning and end of the scene, Labrax is much too 
miserable to offer jokes for Charmides’ amusement, and, even 
if he were not, Charmides is much too miserable to ask him to 
explain them. Both the matter and the form of this particular 
joke are Roman anyhow, not Greek—the ogre (Manducus) was 
the clown who walked in processions wearing a big head with 
movable jaws. The other jokes in this section too are fairly 
obviously Roman. Fraenkel+ describes the whole passage (516- 
539) as a “ coarse expansion " of the original, made by Plautus 
himself. If it is cut out, he says, the scene will run straight on 
from 515 to 540. 

That is probably true. But we must not be led by this to 
imagine that a poet so versatile as Plautus was content merely 
to translate the rest of the scene phrase by phrase from his Greek 
original and to add nothing of his own until he came to a place 
where twenty-five lines of “gagging” could be inserted. For 
instance, the first speech of Labrax opens with a gentle joke 


1 Plautinisches im Plautus, p. 112. 
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about the dangers of associating with Neptune (485-8), and goes 
on to a stronger one, which no one now understands because the 
myth is lost (489-490) : 


How smart of you, Liberty, to refuse 

ever to go to sea with Hercules! 
(This is a double-edged joke. In the first place, the comparison 
betwech the miserable human castaway and the wise if some- 
what abstract deity is funny; and, secondly, it is ridiculous to 
hear the slave-dealer praising Liberty.) 

A little later there is another joke which has always seemed 

rather pointless. Labrax suddenly says: 


510 La. Oh dear, I feel so bad. Please hold my head! 
Cu. JI really wish you'd spew out all your lungs. 


Evidently, Labrax is sick on the stage, suddenly and very briefly. 
In the very next line, however, he has recovered, and is, like 
Shylock, lamenting his ducats and his daughters: 


512 La. Palaestra, Ampelisca, where are you now? 


Now, what is the point of line 510? Line 511 accepts the fact 
that Labrax is being sick and makes a little cruel fun of the fact. 
But line 510 looks as though it were meant to be funnier than 
it is. 

In the first place, Plautus and his audiences (and doubtless 
his originals) did not think it was funny to see people being 
sick on the stage. Aristophanes is full of gross jokes about such 
acts—they are described, or actually performed, in elaborate 
detail. But throughout Plautus and the fragments of Roman 
comedy there is not one other scene in which a character is 
actually seen performing one of the coarser physical functions. 
There are in fact only nine or ten indirect references to vomiting 
in the plays; ? and they are mostly brief scurrilous threats, like 
Cas. 732: 

potin a me abeas 
nisi me uis 
uomere hodie? 


The nearest thing to the incident in the Rudens is Pseudolus 952: 


? Amph. 329, Curc. 74 and 688, Merc. 389 and 575, Aost. 652. Mimes, 
of course, are different: ef. Pomponius, frag. 130 (Ribbeck). 
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Ps. credo, animo malest 
aedibus. 
Sim. quid iam? ; 
Ps. quia edepol ipsum lenonem euomunt. 


Still, although that is not a drawing-room joke, it is not a 
physical act. 

Second, it is not even very appropriate for Labrax to he sud- 
denly seasick, and as suddenly to recover, in the middle of a convez- 
sation. He has been out of the water for about twenty minutes— 
long enough to climb up the cliff and speak the first lines of the 
scene. If he were seriously sick from the effects of the wreck 
(as Sosia says he is from the voyage in Amph. 329), more would 
be made of it; both Labrax and Charmides make a great deal 
of the dampness and chills which afflict them, from 523 to 536. 

Therefore there may be something more in the joke than meets 
the eye. Let us look at the lines before it. Charmides tops off 
a rather random exchange of well-earned abuse by an allusion to 
the dinner at which (497, 501) he became the guest-friend of 
Labrax : 


508 Cm.  scelestiorem cenam cenaui tuam 
quam quae Thyestae quondam aut posita est Tereo. 
La. perii, animo male fit. contine quaeso caput. 


Now, the feast of Thyestes (like the feast of Tereus), at which 
he ate the corpses of his own children, was the climax of the saga. 
Both banquets were often described by poets and portrayed by 
iragedians. The scene is always conceived in the same way: 
Thyestes (or Tereus) dines in state, encouraged by his treach- 
erous host. Immediately after the feast, he is told that he has 
eaten his own children's flesh. At once he leaps up, and either 
vomits it out or tries to do so. The poets describe this act with 
varying degrees of realism, according as they are grandly truthful 
like Aeschylus, or subtly sophisticated like Seneca. Here are the 
most notable descriptions of it. . 


Kümevr" éxvyvods épyov où karaioiov 
dputev, ápaiare, & ard ohayyy épav. 

Aeschylus, Agam. 1598 
quis hic tumultus uiscera exagitat mea?... 
uoluuntur intus uiscera, et clusum nefas 
sine exitu luctatur et quaerit fugam. 

Seneca, Thy. 999, 1041-2 
s 
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et modo, si posset, reserato pectore diras 
egerere inde dapes immersaque uiscera gestit. 


Ovid, Met., VI, 663 (of Tereus) 


Ovid and Seneca, of course, could not say anything so drastic as 
Aeschylus’ d76 odayny épóv, and they have converted it into the 
vietim's wish to cut himself open: Seneca in a peculiarly. dis- 
gusting epigram says “ferro liberis detur uia." But it is 
perfectly clear what the original dénouement was. Neither 
Thyestes nor Tereus committed suicide; they could not calmly 
continue with the process of digestion: they must therefore have 
behaved as Aeschylus says. 

Parodies of tragedy are of course extremely frequent in 
Plautus? They are mainly verbal reminiscences. But some- 
times they are allusions to the plot and stage effects of a recently 
produced tragedy : as in this very play (line 86), where Sceparnio 
explains to the audience how violent was the storm which knocked 
the tiles off his master's roof (and caused the shipwreck), by 
saying 

non uentus fuit, uerum Alcumena Euripidi. 


I suggest that the rather flat line 510, with the imitation 
vomiting which accompanied it, was a parodie allusion to the 
feast of Thyestes or Tereus. As soon as Labrax hears the mon- 
strous banquet mentioned, he vomits—as the unhappy father had 
done in the tragedy. Of course the tragic poet would not show 
anything like this on the stage; but he would have it described 
by a messenger; while for Plautus' audience the joke of seeing 
what the tragedian had only described would justify its coarseness. 

It is unfortunately impossible to tell what tragedy Plautus was 
parodying in this passage. Livius Andronicus wrote a T'ereus, 
which must have been produced before his death ca. 204, Ennius 
Thyestes appeared in 169 (Cicero, Brut. 78), which is too late 
for Plautus to have parodied it here.” There is no surviving 


‘Kiessling thought the parodies were all in Plautus’ originals: 
Analecta Plautina, I, p. 14; II, p. ix. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, 
p. 132, Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus, pp. 67 f., 88 f. 

* Bacch. 933 and 1053, Cas. 621, Pseud. 103, Rud, 523, Stich. 365, and 
Truc. 931 are some of the more notable examples, with, of course, the 
prologue to the Poenulus. See Ribbeck, Quacstiones Scaenicae, p. 352. 

5 Ribbeck, Rim, Trag., p. 202, suggests that its climax was the entry 
of Thycstes after the feast, fragments II and VIII. 
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fragment of Roman tragedy describing this scene. But both 
Plautus and his audiences knew the legends (that of Tereus is 
alluded to once again in the Rudens, at 604), and it can only 
have been from Roman tragedies that they knew them. Even as 
explained, the joke is not very good ; but it is rather better than 
it has hitherto been thought to be. 


GILBERT HIGHET. 
COLUMBIA University. id 


CORRECTION TO THE NOTE ON MENANDER’S 
EPITREPONTES, VOL. LXII, pp. 355£. 


A friend has called my attention to the fact, which he illus- 
trates with many examples, that use of the phrase mpòs Oeóv is 
strictly confined to imperative and interrogative clauses? and 
that it is never placed at the end of a sentence of any length. 
It follows that the punctuation which I had suggested for line 
725 cannot stand and that a new sentence must begin with IIpós 
Ücóv kal Sapdvev. So far, then, the editors are right. 

I see no reason, however, to follow my correspondent all the 
way and revert to the distribution as printed by A. Körte or 
others. The bulk of my argumentation, I should think, remains 
unaffected, and I still feel that it was a mistake to assign to 
Onesimus most of the speech which the papyrus gives to Smi- 
erines in lines 722-25. The sequence, then, must be as follows. 
Smicrines, after insisting on the righteousness of his intention 
(“Eywye—Oavpacroy olov), is about to continue: “ In the name of 
the gods and daemons, let me go about my business" when 
Onesimus breaks in with his lecture on the gods' unconcern with 
human affairs. 


HERMANN FRANKEL. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


1 He also quotes, as a parallel to the unusual combination mpòs dear 
Kai Satudvwv, [Demosth.], 42, 17: mpds rv Oetiy kal dacudvwr. 

2A possible exception is Menander, Perikeir. 401, apparently an 
exclamatory use. Actual exceptions seem to be rare: Euripides, Hippol., 
219 (Aristophanes, frag. 51 Kock); Anaxilas, frag. 27 Kock. 

* The sequence 'HpákAeis—rpós 0e?» is paralleled in Aristophanes, Ach., 
94f. Cf. also Equ., 1390. 
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Fénix Preerers. Les Fastes d'Ovide, Histoire du Texte. Brussels, 
Librairie Falk Fils, 1939. Pp. 514. 


This is without any doubt the most exhaustive work of description 
ever dedicated to the text of Ovid’s Fasti. M. Peeters’ book contains 
lengthy chapters on the Fasti in antiquity, in the Middle Ages, in 
“modèrn times,” and at the present moment. These are followed by 
ehapters on the classification of the MSS, on the MS G (Bruxellensis 
5360 = Gemblacensis) ; finally in the last chapter there is a very full 
“Histoire du Texte.” There are also appendices, a formidable 
stemma printed map-like “ hors-texte," and several ample indices and 
bibliographies. 

The kernel, however, is without question Peeters’ classification of 
the MSS the ehief feature of which is his high estimate of the 
Brussels MS (G). In faet his work is in the main an elaborate 
deseription and panegyrie of G to which most of the other material 
is appropriately introduetory or eomplementary. 

The re-discovery of G is certainly the greatest recent event in the 
higher criticism. of the Fasti. Its readings were long known only in 
the form of Heinsius! eitations of eertain marginalia written in an 
Aldine text (itself unknown till its diseovery at Leyden in 1910 by 
De Vries). Kugener's rediscovery of the Fasti in G (long known 
for its Ausonius in another and later hand) and Alton's* certain 
identifieation of it with the source of the Aldine marginalia (formerly 
known as the lost Zulichemianus) have added to A and U a third MS 
of capital importance for the text. The question now at issue is the 
real value of G in relation to A, U, and the rest.? 

Peeters does not hesitate to attribute prime importance to G. 
Rejecting former defenses of the primacy of A and the vagrant eclec- 
ticisms of Lenz and Landi, he declares roundly: “ L’étude de la tra- 
dition indirecte nous a foreé à une conclusion assez brutale et presque 
inattendue: G et ses cognats remontent, sans intermédiaires inter- 
polateurs, 4 une tradition antique excellente, chrétienne probablement, 
qui nous donne, du texte proprement ovidien, un fidéle reflet en 
maints passages capitaux. Les omissions, les déplacements opposent, 
non seulement G à AU et aux autres représentants importants de la 
tradition, mais détruisent la notion de ‘bon manuscrit ' qui s’attachait 
jusquiei à A. Le groupe A, U, D se voit dissocié; des groupes, 
comme BC, s'en détachent partiellement; U, parfois D, se rattachent 
à G dont les paxents forment autour de lui eomme une nouvelle 
famille, trés étroitement unie."? He thus throws entirely overboard 
any attempt to establish a single archetype; he rather assumes two 
main archetypes established in antiquity,—one Ovid’s own copy as 
revised at Tomis and possibly edited by Hyginus and Macer, and the 
other a vulgate derived from private copies going back to the poet’s 


1 E. H. Alton, * The Zulichemianus, Mazaranianus and other MSS of 
the Fasti of Ovid," Hermathena, XX (1926), pp. 101 ff. 

*'The sigla here used are those of the last Teubner text (ed. F. W. 
Lenz — Levy [1932]). 

? Peeters, p. 311. 
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pre-exilic days. Both of these sources were then, according to Peeters, 
subjected to a reiterated process of conflation starting in antiquity 
and continuing through the Middle Ages. The stemma thus estab- 
lished is therefore almost indescribably eomplex,—the only relatively 
pure and isolated tradition being that represented by the MSS 
GMIh, ete. of which G is by far the best. The net result of 
Peeters’ work is in effect to make G the successor of A in the contest 
for priority in Fasti MSS. 

But is this a necessary conclusion? Must the discovery of G cast 
such a shade on A and U? And is the only alternative to $ Lach- 
manian rigidity " the great and almost impenetrable complexity gf 
Peeters’ stemma? 

This is obviously not the place to discuss the matter adequately but 
it is perhaps worth while to test the validity of Peeters’ deductions 
in a erucial instance, e.g. his refutation of Alton’s theory of the 
relation of A and G. Alton has tentatively proposed a partial 
Stemma in which both A and G come from an archetype a with a 
hypothetical MS £ as intermediary between a and G. A is thus, 
according to Alton, the younger brother of ¢, the parent of G. 
Peeters rejects this explanation mainly because (1) G alone has the 
lines IV, 136-7 in the first hand, (2) G omits IV, 331-332 while A 
omits IV, 330, 332, 333; (3) G is quite distinct from the “famille U ” 
by not having VI, 271-276; (4) A U omit II, 203-4; and (5) A and G 
go back to different archetypes with different numbers of lines per 
page. Let us take the first point which is also reasonably analogous 
to the other instances cited. 


The lines in question are: 


135 aurea marmoreo redimicula demite collo, 
136 demite divitias: tota lavanda dea est. 

137 aurea siccato redimicula reddite collo: 

138 Nune alii flores, nune nova danda rosa est. 


A U omit 136-137 (U adds at foot of page in later hand); G has in 
the order 138, 137, 136 with lines 136, 137 crossed out. 


In interpreting these lines, according to Peeters, Alton’s stemma 
“nous oblige à supposer, dans le seul G, le fait de l'insertion et du 
déplacement des vers, ce qui est impossible, ou bien dans zéta dont 
on ne voit pas où il aurait puisé.” * This is certainly logie with a 
vengeance! The omission of Il. 136-7 is of course easily explained 
i.e. by the similarity of 1l. 135 and 137. The omission affected G’s 
exemplar as well as A’s, as is shown by the omission in A and the 
confusion in G. The circumstances are accounted for, therefore, if 
we assume an error (with marginal or interlinear corrections) in a 
that affected the scribes of both £ and A, although in slightly different 
ways. In general the fact that one MS omits a verse does not neces- 
sarily prove its total independence of another that does not. It 
merely proves that one scribe was in one instance lazier than another 
either in straight copying or in overlooking a marginal correction. 
Here the presence of error in both A and G tends strongly to support 
Alton’s hypothesis of a common archetype. This is also true of 


* Ibid., p. 309. 
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instance (2) where both £ and A reproduce slightly differently (as is 
natural) the original error of a.5 

It is, however, not only on the basis of the omission of lines that 
Peeters argues for the independence of G and the non-existence of a 
common archetype; his principal reason is that G shows traces of 
good readings elsewhere only revealed by the indirect tradition, i. e. 
by Priscian, Lactantius, Servius, ete. But does this necessarily 
indicate a tradition quite independent of the archetype of A, U, and 
the rest? A positive answer to this question ignores the strong prob- 
ability’ of early texts with variants in the margin. Papyrological 
évidence has pretty clearly indicated that what were once assumed to 
be mediaeval variants in our texts are in many cases of ancient origin. 
This consideration, however, hardly warrants the assumption of 
several independent MS traditions unless there seems to be very clear 
evidence that the ancient variants were not assembled in some ancient 
or early mediaeval “ variorum edition.” When there is elsewhere 
evidence for a common archetype—as is the case with the Fasti—the 
supposition of a “variorum edition” becomes the most probable 
available hypothesis. 

Peeters of course makes an attempt to dispose of all the evidence 
used by seholars such as Krueger, Peter, Landi, Lenz, and Alton to 
prove the existence of this common archetype. But here again his 

` reasoning is extremely difficult to follow. “Ces cas allégués,” he 
says,’ “se réduisent à néant par des considérations paléographiques 
ou par la possibilité d'expliquer, d'une maniére différente, mais au 
moins aussi satisfaisante, l'origine de l'erreur commune.” Thus he 
explains the capital common error of A U D G, ete. in ITI, 430 (Vtiovis 
for Veiovis) as “ Majuskelkorruptel tres aneienne et commune à toute 
la tradition." 9 But this is in fact a tacit admission of the existence 
of an arehetype (even if majuseule), unless Peeters believes the error 
Vtiovis existed independently in the two MS traditions that go back 
to Ovid's own time! As for Peeters’ refutation of Alton's reasoning 
for a common minuscule archetype of G and A on the basis of the 
duro-vestro reading (IV, 692) we can only say that it is difficult for 
us to understand. 

Briefly stated, in the line (IV, 692) rus breve cum duro parca 
colona viro, M. G read vestro for duro and A omits the cum. Alton 
supposes that in G's and A's minuscule archetype the scribe first 
omitted and then added cum (abbreviated c) above the line, and that 


* Points 3, 4, and 5 cannot be discussed here. I have already indicated 
something of the way in which 3 and 4 might be interpreted; such varia- 
tions in no way disprove a common origin. As for 5, the “different 
archetypes " in question may well be intermediary MSS such as must be 
assumed in any stemma. 

* Peeters (p. 395) attempts to refute this thesis by trying to show that 
few of the so-called * variants " can be real or ancient. But he hardly 
makes his case, After a list of some of the most striking “ variants" 
of this sort he merely says: “les cas sont douteux et d’autres explica- 
tions se présentent." It is important to remember that—in any stemma— 
A and G must be widely separated. It is also important to avoid con- 
fusion of “ Ovidian variants " with the variants of a supposed variorum 
archetype. They have nothing in common. 

* Ibid., p. 396. 

® Ibid., p. 312. 
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therefore A overlooked it and G supposed it to be a correction of the 
d in duro, hence writing cum vestro (€ óro—the bar over c being 
prolonged to extend over the v of vro). This neatly explains both 
the omission of ewm in A and the reading of G. 

To this clear reasoning Peeters responds as follows: “ Sans insister 
sur l'invraisemblanee de uro lu: vestro [sie!] et d'un duro compré- 
hensible corrigé en cum vestro, nous proposons une autre explication 
tout aussi simple et plus logique: le duro ecrit avec un d oncial aurait 
été pris pour euro (cum vestro). Dans ce cas la barre du d pouvait 
parfaitement étre interprétée comme s'étendant sur uro (v8stro), 
puisque sur la méme ligne.” 9 But this much more unlikely supe 
position (the arbitrary importation of an uncial d) fails entirely to 
explain the omission of cwm in A! These instances may suffice to 
illustrate Peeters’ reduction of the archetype theory to “ néant par 
des eonsidérations paléographiques." 

Be that as it may, Peeters has at least assembled such an array 
of excellent and defefisible G readings that no student of the text 
of the Fasti ean hereafter ignore them. Until indeed we have the 
definitive edition of Alton based on his hereulean actual and projected 
examination of most of the existing MSS we ean at least attempt to 
reconstruct a tenable working stemma for the relationship of A, G, 
and U with due attention to DCB (M and Y can help us supply 
deficieneies in G and U). Though such a stemma ean hardly be as 
“ G-centric " as Peeters’ in effect is, we can at least accept certain of 
his conclusions in regard to the relative positions of GDU. A is 
written in a ninth century Carolingian script, U in early eleventh 
Beneventan, G in early eleventh century minuscule which shows traces 
of a South Italian exemplar.!? Peeters would explain the affinities 
of A and U as due to conflation and “ tripartition " 11 rather than 
direct descent from a common origin. More probable in my opinion 
is the hypothesis of a common insular 1? archetype with French (A) 
and Italian descendants, the latter being the ancestor of DU G.18 
It is therefore important at this stage of the business to emphasize 
once again that A and U both have great value and that G’s agree- 
ments with the indirect tradition do not necessarily mean too much. 
The importance of U is brought out by the famous VI, 271-276 
passage, which—whether spurious or not—ean be no recent inter- 
polation and hence is good evidence for the independent value of U. 
In my opinion the passage is quite genuine. 

Such criticism will not, I hope, lead anyone to underestimate the 
importanee of Peeters! book. Besides his full aecount of G and its 


? Ibid., p. 314. 

1? Tbid., p. 261, n. 6. 

11 Peeters assumes that the two different sources ($9 and Y), after 
some preliminary conflation, ultimately become three sources (T, A, H), 
T and H coming from ¢ and Y respectively but A being the result of the 
convergence of both 9 and Y. 

12 G certainly shows abundant insular traits. A more careful study of 
the other MSS is, however, desirable before the hypothesis of a common 
insular origin is adopted. Possibly the archetype was Italian. Photo- 
graphs of AUG and D are shown in Frazer, Fasti (1929), Vol. V, 
Plates 1-4. 

18 This does not agree with Peeters’ stemma. as it abandons the ideas 
of a double archetype and of later “ tripartition." See note 11 supra. 
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relation to the stemma, he gives us, as I have indicated, a valuable 
history of the origin and influence of the poem. This is up to date 
the fullest and ablest discussion of this subject. 

Peeters! treatment of Ovid himself is full and well documented. 
Y eannot agree with his comparative estimates of the literary value 
of Metamorphoses and Fasti. The Metamorphoses seems to me the 
self-confessed chef doeuvre of Ovid with a real unity despite its 
superficial formlessness, as I have tried to prove elsewhere.1* Cer- 
tainly many classical scholars would say that Ovid abandoned the 
elegiag meter and style at least partly because he had a more serious 
purpose than the limits of that meter and style allowed.!5 Heinze 

as developed an impressive argument for this thesis—and in that 
very work which Peeters quotes in proof of the opposite eonclusion.!$ 
This again seems to be a ease of somewhat overrating the thing about 
which one is writing—the values of both Fasti and the Brussels MS 
are relative. 

The discussion of Ovid in the middle ages is very useful although 
based primarily on secondary materials. In contrast, the careful 
deseription of the scholia in the Brussels MS throws new light on the 
subject and is a real addition to Alton's former work on it." Peeters 
now distinguishes two types of scholia: one in a majuscule or Mero- 
vingian minuseule of a size approximately similar to that of the text 
proper; the other in a definitely smaller minuscule hand. The former 
seems to go back to an ancient commentator; the latter is mediaeval 
and very probably the work of Sigebert of Gembloux, whence of course 
the MS originated. We would hazard the guess that these earlier 
scholia (marginal annotations, titles, fabulae, etymologies, ete., par- 
tially based on Festus) are very probably the remains of that old 
edition which was the basis of our supposed archetype with variants. 
Precisely the same thing can be said of scholia embalmed in the so- 
called Lactantian Argumenta in the MSS of the Metamorphoses.?® 

The “ Histoire du Texte” chapter contains a good discussion of 
“ Ovidian" variants; Peeters’ skepticism on this subject seems well 
advised.19 His discussion of the missing six books (VII-XII), the 
sources of the poem, and many other points is full, lucid, and con- 
vineing. His estimate of his predecessors is shrewd and kindly. If 
Lenz and Landi failed to escape a confused eclecticism, if Frazer 


14 Of. T. A. P. A., LXIX (1938), pp. 188 f. 

15 Hence I would disagree with Peeters by dating the bulk of the Fast? 
definitely beforeethat of the Metamorphoses. 

16 Peeters, p. 16, n. 3. Peeters here claims that Heinze (Ovids elegische 
Erzählung) “marque nettement la supériorité des Fastes sur les Meta- 
morphoses. I would say that Heinze does, if anything, the opposite. 
Cf. his statement (p. 71): “Ovid mit seiner lebhafteren Phantasie, 
seiner Freude an der Bewegung und den Farben des bunten Lebens ist 
viel reieher als Virgil an sinnlichen Eindrücken und hat viel mehr den 
Trieb, sich selbst und dem Hörer sichtbare Bilder vor Augen zu führen. 
In seiner elegischen Erzählung tritt das freilich ganz zurück; aber in den 
Metamorphosen schwelgt er in der Erfindung und Ausmalung solcher 
Bilder.” 

17 JTermathena, XX (1926), pp. 119 ff. 

1 6f my article “The Argumenta of the so-called Lactantius," 
H. K. C. P., XLVII (1936), pp. 131 f. 

39 Cf. note 6 supra. 
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unfortunately was unable to profit by Alton’s identification of G and 
Z—there is at least no excuse for such things now. Nor does Peeters 
fail to pay his debt to Alton, even if he perhaps fails to appreciate 
the worth of Alton’s work at all points. That is why we can all 
rejoice in the prospect of a new Budé Fasti edited by Peeters himself. 
And may his text be better than his stemma! 


Brooxs Ors. 
HonanT COLLEGE. 


H. W. Parke. A History of the Delphic Oracle. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1939. Pp. viii + 457; 8 plates. 


Professor Parke deserves our thanks for having written the first 
complete history of the Delphie Oracle from earliest times down 
to the fourth century A.D. It was a tremendous task to gather and 
sift all the literary, epigraphic, and archaeological evidence upon 
this famous shrine. Outside of Athens, what other place in Greece 
ean offer as much material to the historian as Delphi? And Pro- 
fessor Parke, with some trifling exceptions, has introduced into his 
book all the evidence that is relevant to the oracle. 

He divides his book into three parts. The first considers the origin 
and procedure of the oracle and the sources of the oracle’s history; 
the second, which is more than half the entire book, presents the 
history of the oracle from the colonization period to the fourth 
century A.D. in half-narrative, half-scholarly form; the third con- 
siders the relation of the oracle to the mythology, religion, ethics, 
and private life of the Greeks. 

It is to be expected that no two “ Delphians" would treat so vast 
and important a subject in the same way or arrive at the same con- 
clusions about all problems. Much of what I shall have to say of 
Professor Parke's book, therefore, wil be a statement of my own 
differences in matters where a third “Delphian” might very well 
agree with Professor Parke. 

The chapter on the origin of the oracle ean hardly be criticized 
for shedding no new light upon the darkness in which the subject 
lies; that Ge held the site before Apollo is all that is certainly known. 
But Professor Parke provides us with an interesting discussion of 
the several traditions and of the place of Ge, Poseidon, Dionysus, 
and the Sibyl at Delphi. 

The same thing can be said of the chapter on the procedure of 
the oracle. It contains nothing new, but the discussion of the evi- 
dence is interesting and complete. Professor Parke is certainly 
right in adopting the view that there was no chasm beneath Apollo’s 
adytum nor any subterranean vapor that issued from a cleft in the 
rock but that there was a chamber below the floor of the adytum 
into which the Pythia could have descended. The discussion of fraud 
in the operation of the oracle is unsatisfactory. It is a difficult 
question, of course; but Professor Parke seems to pit conscious fraud 
against sincerity coupled with self-deceit and believes that there 
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was very little of the former. He has not considered unconscious 
fraud, an intent to deceive that the deceiver hides even from himself. 
beneath an exterior of rationalization and sincerity. The only ques- 
tion then is whether the oracle was fraudulent or genuine; i.e., 
genuine in the sense of actually possessing occult knowledge of 
events distant in time or space. It is my conviction that the priests 
and Pythia possessed no occult knowledge at any time. The whole 
question is a fascinating one; a study of the pious fraud in the 
Mediterranean world, ancient and modern, is greatly needed. 

After discussing the origin of the oracle, Professor Parke plunges 
at once into the period of colonization. He has almost nothing to 
say of the oracle in the Greek middle ages. Granted that the evi- 
dence is scanty, there is more to say than Professor Parke has said. 
Later in the book (p. 319) he fails to see the real meaning of 
the oracle that was given to Agamemnon at the beginning of 
the Trojan war (Od., VIII, 73-82). At least he fails to make it 
clear that the quarrel foretold in the oracle was the great quarrel of 
the Iliad between Agamemnon and Achilles, and that Agamemnon 
was mistaken in supposing that the oracle was fulfilled in the 
quarrel between Achilles and Odysseus. 

My chief difference with Professor Parke arises over his judg- 
ments on the genuineness or spuriousness of oracles reported in 
Greek and Latin literature. Though he considers an exact amphi- 
boly spurious (p. 43), he is inclined to be lenient and allow as genu- 
ine or partly genuine a great number of dubious responses. He 
says (p. 42) in his diseussion of the sources of the oracle’s history 
that he accepts many responses that have hitherto been doubted as 
post-eventum prophecies; at least, that the quoted response bears 
some relation to the original response given before the event. In 
eonsequence he accepts as genuine many responses quoted by Dio- 
dorus Sieulus, Pausanias, Plutarch, Aelian, and Athenaeus, most 
of which, in my opinion, cannot possibly be accepted as historical. 
Particularly unfortunate, I feel, is his acceptance of the oracles 
quoted by Eusebius from Porphyry’s De philosophia ex oraculis 
haurienda (pp. 381-383, 420). These long-winded oracles are cer- 
tainly spurious; it has been thought that many were the product 
of Alexander of Abonuteichos; see E. H. Gifford’s edition of 
Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica (Oxford, University Press, 1903), 
IV, pp. 141 f£¢ and the citations given there. The reasons that 
Professor Parke gives for accepting many oracles are far from 
cogent. Let us consider a few instances. 

P. 73. Professor Parke considers the second oracle to Croton 
(Diodorus Sieulus, VIII, 17) genuine on the ground that the list of 
place-names contained in it are an improbable invention for a forger. 
But is it probable that a response given before the founding of 
Croton would show sueh great familiarity with place-names in and 
around Croton? And is it not likely that a forger would introduce 
place-names in order to gain credence for his invention? 

P. 76. Again, I am not impressed by Professor Parke’s argu- 
ment that one version (Athenaeus, XII, 520A) of the oracle on 
the fall of Sybaris is genuine. He argues that the prophecy (that 
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the Sybarites’ prosperity would end when they honored a mortal 
above a god) deals in generalities and is not like the oracle of Hero- 
dotus, I, 55, in being only intelligible in terms of its fulfilment. 
Here and elsewhere Professor Parke believes that Delphi shot in 
the dark, putting forth a sufficiently general statement that could 
be interpreted in the light of later events. But is it not obvious 
that this prophecy is written with the story of the Sybarite and his 
slave in mind? Is the propheey really so unspecifie as Professor 
Parke says? Moreover he fails to see that the profanation of Hera's 
altar is the kernel of all versions of the Sybaris story (see Aelian, 
V. H., III, 43; Plutareh, Mor. 557C). Clearly these stories have 
something to do with the eult of Hera at Sybaris. We have here a 
eult-myth into which the Delphic oracle is brought in a conventional 
way. See Professor Parke’s own remarks on the use made by myth- 
makers of the Delphic oracle as the best-known source of oracles 
(p. 299). 

In the majority of instances, however, Professor Parke does not 
find the colonization oracles genuine (p. 86). He also rejects the 
oracles on Sparta’s Messenian war and the Croesus-oracles of He- 
rodotus. But if he sees that these are the stuff that legends are made 
of, why does he accept the Tegean oracles given to Sparta (pp. 
110-112)? Are they not plain cases of responses that are intelligible 
only in terms of their fulfilment? 

Pp. 184f. I am not sure that we have in the “wooden walls” 
oracle to Athens (Herodotus, VII, 141) an undoubtedly original 
utterance of Delphi, as Professor Parke supposes. It appears to 
me to be written with full knowledge of the Themistoclean walls 
and the victory at Salamis. The only question is how a forged 
oracle would be accepted as genuine in perhaps less than one genera- 
tion after the event. But this was possible, I believe, under the 
conditions of the time. 

P. 201. Certainly the oracle on the foundation of Thurii was 
written with full knowledge that at Thurii there was a spring called 
Medimnos. It is impossible to suppose that Delphi had spoken 
words in reference to the scantiness of water in southern Italy, 
only to have its words given a more specific interpretation. The 
source is Diodorus Sieulus (XII, 10, 5). 

Pp. 220f. The oracle on the death of Lysander is another case 
of the same sort: there was a river near Haliartus «ealled Hoplites. 
It seems clear on the face of it that Lysander's death by the Hoplites 
suggested a clever story of an oracle that had warned him against a 
hoplite. Yet Professor Parke says that “the obscurity of the 
wording seems too great for the forger." 

P. 389. As to the question that Glaueus Epicydes’ son put to the 
oracle (Herodotus, VI, 86), whether he might forswear himself 
for gain, ean Professor Parke really believe that anyone in Greece 
could have seriously asked such a question at an oracular shrine? 
Was this not a story invented to illustrate the terrible consequences 
of breaking one's oath? See p. 399 on cautionary tales. 

P. 406. The Telesicles oracle is not likely to be genuine. Pro- 
fessor Parke accepts it in spite of the fact that it contains the motive 
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of the “ first to be met." But this motive is not to be found in any 
certainly genuine oraeular response. Moreover the oracle is quoted 
by Eusebius, all of whose oracles are highly dubious. 

P. 419. The silence of Cicero in his own works about the oracle 
that the Pythia is supposed to have given him as a young man is 
conclusive. Cicero’s character being what it was, we can hardly 
suppose that he never thought of mentioning it except perhaps in 
the lost De Gloria. 

My, rejection of these oracles that Professor Parke accepts is 
based upon a comparison of the certainly genuine oracles, those 
found in inscriptions and contemporary historians, with those that 
are certainly fictitious, the oracles that are set in the dim legendary 
past. Only in this way can criteria be established whereby to decide 
the genuineness of all other records. Many oracles that Professor 
Parke accepts are exactly like the legendary oracles and not at all 
like the certainly genuine group. The latter, in fact, show the 
oracle’s business to have been largely a cut-and-dried affair. There 
were no clever ambiguities, no revelations of the future in difficult 
language, no motives of the “ first to be met ” and “ this will happen 
when such and such happens.” No matter what the question, the 
oracle prescribed the foundation of a cult to states, the making of 
certain sacrifices to individuals; or it merely ratified plans already 
decided upon. The sort of business that Socrates in the Republic 
would leave to the Delphic oracle was actually the sort of business 
that it usually handled. Professor Parke recognizes that the oracle’s 
resporises “on questions of religion and cult were among the most 
important of its activities” (p. 325). But, like Plutarch, he sup- 
poses that in the heyday of the oracle it pronounced on momentous 
questions of state in revelatory terms, that its administration pos- 
sessed an almost uncanny knowledge of the affairs of the entire 
Mediterranean area. But though Delphi once had great influence on 
the city-states, it was not through cleverly phrased responses. Its 
actual effect on politics was somewhat more devious than that. 

On the cautionary Daphnitas story, Professor Parke says that 
Strabo’s allusion to a breastplate in his version (XIV, 647C) is left 
unexplained (p. 400). But it is likely that the breastplate of 
Strabo’s version replaces the horse of the other version (see Cicero, 
De Fat., 3). , 

On the reply to the Emperor Hadrian, when he asked the oracle 
about Homer’s birthplace, Professor Parke says that the oracle's 
motive in making an answer utterly inconsistent with the Ios legend 
is obscure (p. 404). But it is probable that Delphi was gratifying 
Hadrian by accepting a pet theory of his own on the “ Homeric 
question ” of that time. 

I am not so sure as Professor Parke that Delphi was conspicu- 
ously impartial on constitutional questions (p. 431). While it was 
often opportunistic, and courteous to tyrants, whose purpose was the 
settlement of class-conflict through dictatorship, it appears to me to 
have always leaned heavily to the conservative and oligarchic side. 
Its pro-Persian policy, its favoring of Sparta against Athens, the 
Thessalian predominance in the Amphictyony, all point towards an 
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oligarchie bias. We find that it was the oligarchie states and the 
oligarchic factions in democratic states that had most respect for 
the oracle. It is another fault of this book that it makes no more 
than a brief mention of Delphi’s relation to the class-eonfliets of 
the Greek city-states. Yet this is rather like writing a history of the 
Spanish civil war without discussing the land question. 

But in spite of shortcomings this is a good book. It is full of 
sound judgments on the numerous problems that the massive evi- 
dence presents. We have here a detailed account of the Dglphie 
oracle throughout antiquity, and we ean see how much the history, 
of the oracle was the history of Greece. We learn from it something 
of what the Delphic oracle meant to an ancient Greek, how it affected 
every phase of his life. 

In conclusion I wish to call attention to the fine plates in the book 
and to the very useful bibliography and Index Locorum. 


JOSEPH E. FONTENROSE. 
University OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


WinrFRED L. Knox. St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. Pp. xi- 261. $4.00. 


Canon Knox here faces a problem fundamental for the study of 
Paul and in fact of the whole development of Christianity. How 
did the eschatological gospel of the Kingdom pass into the theo- 
logical gospel of the Church? How did he who was “sent” become 
a cosmic figure, “by whom all things were made”? The greatest 
crisis which Christianity has ever surmounted was the failure of 
the Kingdom to appear in visible form—probably above all its 
failure to appear in the tragic days of the Jewish uprising, the 
siege and capture of Jerusalem, and the destruction of the Temple: 
could anything look more like Mark 13? Yet the theology with 
which this crisis was surmounted was already developed, by Paul, 
through the application to Jesus of concepts of a divine hypostasis 
already familiar to Hellenistic Judaism. 

The realization of this is not new, but Canon Knox has developed 
it with a wealth of learning and suggestiveness. Much of what he 
says is questionable, not a little is forced, and in fact impossible, 
and I can understand the adverse tone of some reviews.1 Yet if you 
will read this book closely, looking up quotations and checking their 
interpretation (not their accuracy, which is high), you ean hardly 
fail to derive considerable profit. 


1B. S. Easton, Anglican Theological Review, XXI (1939), pp. 210f.; 
H. J. Cadbury, Church History, VIII (1939), pp. 373 f. For more favor- 
able comment, cf. R. P. Casey, J. Bibl. Lit., LIX (1940), pp. 71ff.; H. E. 
W. Turner, J. R. 8., XXIX (1939), pp. 252 ff.; M. 8. Enslin, Journal of 
Bible and Religion, VIII (1940), pp. 59f.; Ti: Cerfaux, Rev. hist, ecol., 
XXXV (1939), pp. 779 f. 
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The first chapter, “The Failure of Eschatology,’ starts with 
Pauls speech at Athens, and Knox does in fact regard this rebuff 
as 2 erucial point in the Apostle’s life and as responsible for his 
change of teaching (or should we say of emphasis?). This I cannot 
accept. First, while Norden’s suggestion that the speech was based 
on a work of Apollonius of Tyana has been rightly abandoned by 
its author, his demonstration that the altar “to the Unknown God ” 
did not exist and that the speech is full of Hellenistic common- 
places ? remains unshaken. Paul may have spoken like this; but the 
fact that Acts says so does not increase the probability that he did 
go speak. Secondly, it was not his only failure. Thirdly, on any 
probable chronology, all his Epistles are subsequent to it; and the 
real development, as C. H. Dodd showed, begins in 2 Corinthians, 
and ineludes an increased emphasis on the idea of reconciliation, a 
hope of ultimate universal salvation, and a more tolerant appraisal 
of the values of ordinary life. In all this there is something of 
intense personal experience, something of a return to earlier ideas. 
Paul had grown up in a Judaism which though Hellenistic made far 
less use than did Philo of Greek philosophy. He could not speak of 
man as “a creature blended from mortal and immortal nature" 
(Praem. Poen., 13) or glorify his essential gentleness (ibid., 92); 
he does not develop the mystery metaphor; he once uses the argu- 
ment that God is to be known through his works (Rom. 1, 19 ff.), 
but he shows no trace of the mystical joy in the contemplation of the 
noblest of those works, the starry heaven, no reverence for nature 
(Praem., 94: if he ever had this, eschatology killed it), and on 
the other side no dichotomy of God's functions into mercy and 
power. Yet he valued the concept of conscience, he liked lists of 
virtues and of viees; he could aecept the antithesis of soul and 
body 5 and the concept of the soul’s liberation from the body; in 
Rom. 18, 1 he recognizes established civil authority as of God; and 
his doctrine of grace has affinities to Philo, whose doctrine of 
inspiration was no less serious for that it was different.® 

Knox’s chapter surveys pagan as well as Jewish ideas of an im- 
pending cosmic catastrophe and urges that in the pagan world such 
ideas were far less prominent now than a century before. His 
material here and elsewhere is in need of revision’ but interesting. 


? Knox, p. 1, n. 2 gives useful parallels from Hellenistic Judaism. 

3 Cf. now M. Dibelius, Paulus auf dem Areopag (Sitzungsb. Heidelberg, 
1938/9, ii), especially pp. 52 f. 

* Bull. J. Ryl. Library, XVIII (1934), pp. 3ff. (cf. XVII, pp. 3 ff.) ; 
cf. Nock, St. Paul, pp. 202 ff. 

5 Nock, St. Paul, pp. 166 f. 

* On Paul and the Hellenistic synagogue, cf. A. Meyer, Das Rütsel des 
Jacobusbriefes, pp. 99 f., 296, who notes the practice of allegorizing 
without bothering to state what is allegorized. 

"'Thus for instanee a conviction of the power of fate came not from 
political chaos (p. 10) but from physical theory, and in spite of 
what is said on this page there is little evidence for the idea of immor- 
tality in the Hellenistic age proper, before the time of Posidonius and 
Cieero. To speak of the Cabiri as offering grace to achieve moral dignity 
(p. 11) is to press the evidence too far and to introduce a Christian 
accent, as Knox does in his remarks about “ conformity " and (pp. ix f.) 
“a philosophie basis which would justify him in continuing to practise 
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There follows a chapter on “The Synagogue and the Gentiles” 
which reconstructs rather freely on evidence mainly drawn from 
Philo. Here again the careful reader will find useful observations, 
e. g. pp. 33 ff. on the agreement in reading cosmic symbolism into the 
high priest’s robe® (though to say, p. 34, “the figure of the High 
Priest has replaced Zeus” goes beyond the evidence and the true 
explanation seems to me to lie in the desire to make of worship an 
aet shared with the celestial powers and with the universe; unde cum 
angelis et archangelis®); pp. 36f. on the divergence between two 
versions of a Jewish reworking of an Orphie text; pp. 56 ff. on the 
possible relation of various glorifleations of Sophia to the Hellenistie 
“ Praises of Isis.” 

Knox’s theory involves an early but not impossible date for the 
“Praises.” 39 Yet, while there may have been a psychological need 
for something like a goddess, the supposition that young Jews had 
to be protected against the attraction of Isis is venturesome and 
the comparison (p. 59, n. 1; p. 78, n. 3) of Wisdom 8, 4 with Isis 
as inventing initiations is incorrect, since jocis means “ initiate” 
i.e. “in the secret of" and not “initiating.” Further Ecclesiasticus 
24, 13 ff. seems Semitic poetry, like the Odes of Solomon: I eannot 
see that Wisdom is represented, p. 60 “in the character of the great 


the form of religion which attracted him or which he had inherited” 
(cf. p. 50; p. 53, n. 1): this Entweder-Oder did not exist. P. 14, “ the 
Orphie-Stoie remodelling of the Olympian religion " shows the same lack 
of feeling for paganism. P. 16, “ caring for the gods less than " should be 
“less or more dear to the gods than” (we need not delete Ñ u&XXov). 
Pp. 16-7, the trumpet-blast heard in 88 B. C. might of course be related 
to Jewish practices and ideas, but it was a natural way in which atten- 
tion might be thought to have been attracted; in any case, for Etruscan 
prophecies cf. K. Latte, Philol., LX XXVII (1932), pp. 268 ff. (on Vegoia 
and on supposedly Etruscan developments parallel to the creation of 
Hermetic literature and of the Chaldaic oracles). P. 28, n. 4, “ dedica- 
tion of a synagogue to Cleopatra and Ptolemy XV as the great gods who 
give ear (ém$kooi) " is in part an error of Oesterley-Robinson, History 
of Israel, II, p. 411, quoted by Knox. In fact the proseucha was dedi- 
cated on behalf of Cleopatra and Ptolemy “to the great God who hears 
prayer": a Hellenized but not unorthodox phrase (0. G. F., 742; note that 
neither here nor ibid., 96, 726 are the rulers given their cult-epithets). 
On p. 38 the note supplies no evidence for Orpheus as calling men to 
wakefulness. In spite of p. 46, n. 5, why should God's fear of rebellion 
reflect Iranian dualism? On p. 50, Seneca, N. Q., II, 48, 1 cannot come 
from Posidonius (ef. 54: nunc ad opinionem. Posidonii reuertor). 

I often disagree with Knox on the interpretation of Philo, but there 
we are in re lubrica. 

e Cf. F. H. Colson's Philo, VI, p. 609. For the interrelations of Pales- 
tinian and Alexandrian Judaism note that a Midrashie text protests 
against the use of the Logos doctrine (L. Finkelstein, Harv. Theol. Rev., 
XXXI [1938], p. 296, n. 13). 

? Cf. Philo, Virt., 72-3 (which offers notable parallels to Corp. Herm., 
XIII) and the prayers in Const. Ap., identified by W. Bousset, Nachr. 
Göttingen, 1915, as Jewish and discussed by E. R. Goodenough, By Light, 
Light, pp. 306 ff. 

?9 The story in Diodorus Sic., I, 27, 6 of the mostly obliterated letters 
of the supposed Egyptian original is probably a fiction: cf, p. 222, n. 34. 
The basic text may be decidedly earlier than the verse-form preserved on 
Andros; cf. O. Weinreich, D. Lit.-Z., 1930, cols. 2028 f. 
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nature-goddess.” In any case, Prov. 8, 22 ff. was a regular Rab- 
binie prooftext for the identity of Torah and Wisdom.!! The con- 
cept was natural: the work of Ezra turned on the understanding of 
Torah, “ revelation " not “law”; if you understood the Pentateuch, 
you would understand everything: that understanding was the virtue 
at the heart of things—just as to Brahmanie priests the Vedie 
sacrifice was the aet at the heart of things. Yet there is a marked 
resemblanee in form between the praises of Sophia and the praises 
of Isis, and stylistic borrowing is possible. Aristides in his hymn 
To Sdrapis speaks of that god as “adorning the soul with wisdom, 
which alone shows to men their kinship with the gods, by which we 
differ from other mortal creatures, which gave to men the con- 
cept of the gods themselves and invented temples and solemn rites 
and all honors and further taught and established laws and the state 
and all inventions and all arts, and gave the power of distinguish- 
ing truth and falsehood, and in a word made life”; 12 so even in the 
eontext of devotion to the Egyptian gods such language could be 
applied to the abstract notion of wisdom. 

We may note also p. 57, n. 3 and p. 195, n. 2, on the association 
of the Jewish Pentecost with the giving of the Law; p. 69, on the 
personification of Sophia in Plato, Philebus 30 C and the absence of 
reference in later writers to it (the treatise was perhaps too difficult: 
the Timaeus and epitomes were enough for simple faith). 

In all this there is much that will provoke dissent: e.g. p. 88, 
“drawn apparently from a source which had greater scruples than 
Philo naturally displays in the matter of verbosity ” with the note 
“Philo ean hardly be responsible for eroxyaoréov yap Tod py 
paxprnyopev.” To be sure, the phrase hardly represents Philo’s prac- 
tice: but compare Spec. Leg., IV, 78, Praem., 52 (Virt., 16), passages 
which have nothing else in common; we do not always know our 
failings and Philo ean say this as well as Spec. Leg., IV, 204, “we 
must not fail to use the same point to bring out more than one 
moral if possible "—whieh suggests a fundamental characteristic of 
cultivated Hellenistic Judaism. It was concerned with edification and 
not with theology in the stricter sense of the word. What we think of 
as Philo’s theology is the sum total of those ideas and metaphors 
(mainly, no doubt, unoriginal) which he most frequently used in inter- 
preting revelation (ef. Knox, p. x). In spite of pp. 79f., Wisdom 
9, 15-16 has but a changed echo of cdpa-ojpa: what is desired is not , 
deliverance “ fim the burden of the body which erushes down the 
soul” but knowledge in spite of the handicaps imposed by our 
physical condition. So Philo, like Posidonius, used the Platonic 
antithesis of soul and body, without any desire for supernatural 
deliverance from the body; you must, with the help of grace, pull 
yourself out of the mire; but there is no yearning to be free of the 
body; and in general, in spite of Virt., 67, no positive anticipation of 
disembodied bliss: nothing like the pathos of 2 Cor. 4.1? 


11 G. F. Moore, Judaism, III, p. 82, n. 32. H. St. J. Hart’s observation 
(Knox, p. 60, n. 3) on the possible influence of Deut. 4, 6 is noteworthy. 

12 45, 17, p. 357 Keil; I, pp. 881. Dindorf; cf. A. Höfler, Der Sara- 
pishymnus des Ailios Aristeides, pp. 53 f.; Plutarch, De Is. ct Os., 1 and 
60; P. Oxy., 1380, 44 and 124. 

1$ Of. Nock, Gnomon, XIII (1937), pp. 160, 165. 
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The second half of the book !* is an exegesis of much of Romans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Colossians, and Ephesians; the title of 
the last chapter “ The Ephesian Continuator" hits the nail on the 
head. This too needs to be read critically; but this you will certainly 
read with profit, above all on 2 Corinthians; Knox has thought 
through this very difficult document, with freshness, insight, and 
knowledge. Among the Notes at the end that on Greek writers and 
Persian religion, though interesting, is of less value than those on 
Jewish influences on magical literature and on the descent of the 
redeemer, which last deserves special praise; that on Pail and 
* Mysteries " presents the Old Testament and Rabbinic evidence in a 
useful way.!5 The indices are admirable. 

The Pauline Epistles are in truth writings “in which are some 
things hard to be understood." Canon Knox has helped us to under- 
stand them better. 


AmrHUR Darsy Nock. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Cora E. Lurz (ed.). Iohannis Scotti Annotationes in Marcianum. 
Cambridge, Mass., The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1939. 
Pp. xxx -}- 244. $3.50. (Mediaeval Acad. of America Publ., 
No. 34.) 


Martianus Capella’s strange work De nuptiis Mercurii et Philolo- 
giae was exiremely popular during the Middle Ages as we know, 
and his exposition of the Septem aries liberales was one of the 
basie foundations for the tradition of the Trivium and Quadrivium. 
The extent to which he was studied is confirmed by three commen- 
taries, all belonging to the ninth century and attributed respectively to 
Dunchad, to Johannes Scotus Eriugena, and to Remigius of Auxerre. 
Among them that of Johannes Scotus has a particular importance 
beeause of its author: his De divisione naturae is certainly the most 
distinguished work of oecidental philosophical literature between 
Boethius and Anselm, and his translation of the works of Dionysius 


44 I discuss this part of the book in J. Theol. S., XLI (1940), pp. 292-4. 
We may here note & propos of the rabbinical answer to Alexander the 
Great (p. 99, n. 6) that the text from which it comes ise variant on the 
traditional answer of the Brahmins to him (U. Wilcken, Sitzungsb. 
Berlin, 1923, p. 182, n. 3) and preserves the traditional number of ten 
questions and ten answers (W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria amd 
India, pp. 428 ff.); for a revised translation cf. L., Goldschmidt, Der 
babylonische Talmud, IX, pp. 665 f. 

25 Knox, p. 224, n. 1 makes Celsus apud. Origen, C. Oels., II, 31 speak 
of the Word as son of God; but, in spite of Knox, Celsus is clearly 
quoting the supposed Jewish opponent and therefore shows evidence of 
personal acquaintance with Hellenistic Jewish thought. This is a fact 
of some importance.—Can we take as genuine the supposed “ Greek,” 
i.e. pagan, proverb about Philo in Hieronymus, De Vir. Inlustr., 11 and 
Suidas s.v. (cf. O. Crusius, Plutarchi de proverbiis Alexandrinorum 
libellus ineditus, p. 20: 7] IIAárer diXovitet À $iAov rrarwrlfer)? Or is it 
simply an adaptation of Numenius apud Clement Alex., Strom., I, 22, 
p. 93, 11 St. ri ydp dore WAdrwv 5j Movosis árrikitov? 
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the Areopagite had a large influence upon later authors. His com- 
mentary on Martianus is preserved without the author's name in 
a Paris manuscript of the ninth century from Corbie (Paris. lat. 
12960, ff. 47-115). The attribution to Scotus made by Hauréau and 
confirmed by Rand is based on solid arguments, since there are 
contemporary testimonials to his having commented upon Martianus 
and since some quotations from his commentary given in that of 
Remigius correspond literally to the text of the anonymous eom- 
mentary. Some passages of Book IV have been published by 
Hauréau, and some from Books I-III by Manitius. Miss Lutz now 
presents the first complete edition of the text along with a philologi- 
eal introduction and some appendices. The work was begun as a 
doctoral dissertation at Yale University under Professor E. T. Silk. 

The commentary consists of a large number of brief Scholia and 
of some more extensive notes. A large part is devoted to the expla- 
nation of glosses as well as to the grammatical, syntactical, and 
stylistic interpretation of the text. Also metrical and mythological 
questions occupy a comparatively large space. Much emphasis is 
given to the allegorical meaning of the myths (cf. the leges allegorie, 
p. 9, 15); but, when such a meaning cannot be found in a satisfac- 
tory way, the author speaks with contempt of the vanissima 
poetarum deliramenta (17, 34, etc.). He quotes quite extensively 
from the Latin classical and late ancient writers. But his knowledge 
has its limits, of course (Vuleanus e. g. is considered as a brother of 
Jupiter, 13, 2ff.). Yet it is interesting to see how much of the 
classical inheritance was still alive in an author of the ninth century 
who certainly was one of the most erudite men of his time. His 
knowledge of Greek is remarkable in spite of incidental mistakes and 
a rather vague knowledge of classical Greek literature (Pindarus 
quidam musicus, 61, 22). He frequently indicates the textual variants 
found in different manuscripts of Martianus and thus reveals a 
marked philological sense of criticism (e.g. 190, 26). 

Some of the larger notes are also interesting for their doctrinal 
content. His remarks on the planetary system and on geography 
are of interest for the history of science. In philosophy proper he 
gives much emphasis to the value of human reason (9, 25, ete.) and 
to the free will (10, 27 ff.). The theory of internal illumination is 
reminiscent of St. Augustine (13, 12 ff.), while the theory of the 
eternity of the world is asserted with some caution (10, 28 ff.). The 
transmigration *of souls is rejected (21, 34 ff.), but there are some 
other reflections of the neo-platonie tradition, e.g. the concept of 
the world idea inherent in God (42, 35) or the double Venus (67, 3). 
But his direct knowledge of Plato is apparently limited to the part 
of the Timaeus translated by Chalcidius, and some of his assertions 
about Plato are quite erroneous (e.g. that he calls the world soul 
Emtelechia, 10,19). Among the notes referring to the seven special 
fields those on Dialectic are the most characteristic, There is an 
interesting definition of the genus (genus est multarum formarum 
substantialis unitas, 84, 10). Essentia is recognized as gencralis- 
simum genus (84, 11), substantia and essentia are clearly distin- 
guished (86, 7 ff.). The liberal arts are inherent in the human soul 
by nature (86, 271f. and 87, 10ff.; in this context we may also 
mention the thesis that the numbers exist first in the soul and are 

" e 
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there incorporeal, 147, 23 ff.). Scotus refers in this part explicitly 
to Porphyry's Isagoge and to Aristotle’s Categories and De interpre- 
tatione (84, 1 ff.), thus indicating that the Logica vetus was already 
in the state of formation. His remarks on logic are also important 
for a history of philosophical terminology in Latin, which still re- 
mains to be written. (Curious enough is this note: Parmenides locus 
est ubi Parmenes philosophus philosophatus est et inicia huius artis 
invenit, 82, 23 f.) : 

Miss Lutz gives an accurate transcription of the only manuscript 
traced so far, correcting only the obvious errors and following as a 
rule a rather conservative method. She even tends to preserve the 
original orthography, a procedure which seems to me somewhat ex- 
aggerated since the MS is not an autograph and since there appar- 
ently is no consistent orthography even within the same MS. The 
Lemmata are numbered in accordance with the last text edition of 
Martianus (ed. Dick), the quoted passages are carefully identified. 
poe proposals for a correction of individual passages will be given 

elow. 

The introduction gives full information about the bibliography and 
the problems connected with the text, and some remarks about the 
content, source, and style of the text, a description of the manu- 
script, and some indications of the method followed in editing the 
text. There are three appendices dealing with special questions: 
with the chronology of the text, with a quotation given from the 
Peplus of Theophrastus, and with the relation between Scotus’ com- 
mentary and the earlier one attributed to Dunchad. An index con- 
eludes the handsome volume, which is certainly of interest both to 
students of classical antiquity and of mediaeval literature who will 
have an opportunity to discuss many detailed questions occurring in 
connectiom with it. i 


Corrections for the text. 


8, 12, mariti sui [An]tifonis interempti ed., antifone cod: read a Tifone 
(Typhon was not the husband of Isis, but his murderer). 

10,7 f, read Non inrationabiliter quoque Pronoes idest Providentiae 
maior filiarum esse putatur Divinatio. i 

10, 33, videantur, read videatur. 

11, 23, rationabiles, read rationabilis. 

13, 18, inquirunt, read inquirant. 

13, 25, hominum, read omnium. 

13, 28, significat, read significatur. 

14, 2, inquirit, malim elevat. 

14, 4, The words quod autem sequitur belong to the following sentence. 

25, 10, venisti, read venistis. 

25, 32, Philologiam, read Philologia. 

29, 13, suorum consiliorum, malim suo consilio. 

29, 26, the addition que is superfluous, 

29, 31, valens, malim valet. 

35, 14 ff., The words quod autem sequitur belong to the following sentence. 

44, 25, dieitur, read dicit. : 

47,8, ad tertia, read a tertia. 

47, 5, fatigatus, read fatigatum. | 

48, 11, instabilitas, read instabilitate. 

65, 20, pro differentiam, read per differentiam (or pro differentia). 

66, 13 f., Read Apotheosis mater Athanasiae interpretatur redeificatio, ete. 

70, 15, totius, malim roris. 


*. 
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95, 1, read substantiam non essentiam; cf. 86, 7. 
95,7, conservanda, read consideranda; cf. 86, 13. 
98, 13, illorum, read illam; cf. 87, 36. 
108, 18, read Saturnus enim significat annum, Iovis quasi iuvans vitam. 
111, 26, Quaeque nova facit, these words constitute a Jemma. 
114,7 f., accedit, this word constitutes a lemma and goes with the fol- 
lowing sentence. 
116, 13, vitiis, read vitii. 
120, 15, rem, this word must be cancelled. 
120, 26, adversus quam intentionem, these words constitute a new lemma. 
124, 1&f., per motionem, read permotionem. 
126, 15, exasperamus, malim exaggeramus. 
126, 27, saepe, malim scilicet. 
127,32, gestas . . . similes, read gesta ... similis. 
132, 1, more, malim moris et. 
132,9, luminis sit, read lumine fit. 
132, 18, principio, read primo; cf. 159, 20. 
133,5, malim luminis et tenebrarum. 
139, 30, non, read nam. 
141, 28, duleedinem, read dulcedine non. 
146, 24, autem, read aurum. 
147, 26, before geometria we have to add corporeus. 
150, 15, et modum, read ad modum. 
150, 29, qua ternario, read quaternario. 
156, 5, corpulentia, read corpulentiae. 
157, 13, habet, read habent. 
162, 1, inferioris, read inferiores. 
162, 29, qui, read quia. 
163, 8, ratione, read rationem. 
164, 19, et quasi monas, read est. 
160, 1, vie iectus, read vi eiectus. 
167,5, Entellus 1s unobjectionable. 
167,20, iuvas, malim iuvat. 
173,2, aut, read autem. 
180, 24, lunaria, read lunaris. 
180, 32, Read longius enim a sole est luna quam terra. 
186, 19, irrata, read irata. 
191, 26, read id cst sensus delectatio. 
193, 4, qua si, reagl quas. 
201, 18, quia, read qui. 
212, 29, corporales, read incorporales. 
216,4 ff., read: temporum (habent enim bis terna) et in pedes (habent 
enim bis iambos et trocheos) resolvuntur, molossi. 
218, 1, qui, read quia. 
218,3, semanticis, read semanticius. 
219, 29, unaque is unobjectionable. 
PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Eric G. Turner. Catalogue of Greek and Latin Papyri and Ostraea 
m the Po--e.sion of the University of Aberdeen. Aberdeen, 
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paei Nesus) in the Fayyüm. Attention was called to the collection 
first in 1907 by Mr. E. B. Winstedt, who published, though inade- 
quately, two dozen of the literary texts. Definitive arrangements 
for a full publication were made in 1918 when Mr. J. G. Tait under- - 
took to draw up a catalogue of the material. Other duties forced 
him to relinquish this task unfinished, and in 1937 the present editor, 
2 Leeturer in Classies at the University of Aberdeen, assumed the 
responsibility of editing the collection. 

The papyri and ostraea included in this volume, one hundred and 
ninety-seven items in all, are arranged according to subject under 
the following headings: theological fragments, literary and neaf- 
literary texts, non-literary texts, documentary ostraca, and summary 
publications. Under the last rubric are comprehended nearly one 
hundred fragments, almost all of which are inconsequential. The 
reason for publishing these shreds is the hope, says Turner, that 
“eustodians of other collections (notably in London, Berlin, or 
Vienna) may be able to recognize these scraps as parts of texts 
already known, to which they may be worth-while supplements.” 

The work of transcribing the original documents was done by 
Tait; Turner has elucidated their content by means of descriptive 
introductions, translations (in many instances), and notes on read- 
ings of unusual interest or difficulty. Classified indexes and five 
plates of facsimiles increase the utility of the volume. 

One of the most fascinating papyri in this catalogue is number 
72A, a fragment which the editor aptly calls “a paleographical 
puzzle.” Assigned to the eighth century, it contains a list of names, 
not all of which are Greek. Nor are certain other words Greek, 
though they are written in Greek characters. In addition to Turner’s 
remarks, the following may be added. 

Two names in this fragment are found also on a very small 
papyrus in Preisigke's Sammelbuch, I, 4038. Moreover, in Wessely's 
Studien zur . . . Papyruskunde, X, 295 and XX, 264 further paral- 
lels occur. In each at least three names are duplicates of those in 
this papyrus, and in XX, 264 a similar use of dots ean be observed, 
though here they stand at the beginning of the lines. In line 2 of 
the recto, AseugA, which is presumably, as Turner says, the Arabie 
name Djemil, may be compared with the phonetically similar 
TZapovdA and its variants listed in Preisigke’s Namewbuch. In line 6 
of the recto, SavuA surely is a proper name and should be written 
accordingly. In line 4 of the verso, Xanà may be either (1) the 
second part of [M:]xoxjA, since it occurs at the beginning of the line, 
and the end of the preceding line has been lost (but this is not 
likely, for it is not clear that any other name in this fragment is 
thus divided); or (2) a Semitic name just as it stands (cf. II 
Esdras 10, 30, var. lect.). In the same line read "Ay8(péa) d8e[Adds], 
ef. Wessely’s Studien, XX, 2647, line 4. 

Several errors mar the otherwise favorable impression that Mr. 
Turner’s work presents. 

Page 2, lines 9f. The restoration of a reading of the Latin frag- 


1 Classical Quarterly, I (1907), pp. 258 ff. 
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ment of St. John’s Gospel is said by Turner to “ offer an order of 
words found elsewhere in Sinaiticus and the Latin MSS. b, e, J.” 
This is not so. The only manuscript that presents the restored order 
is the bilingual codex Bezae, D, in both the Greek and Latin. 

Page 7, note to line 18. With regard to the Christian terminus 

technicus olkovouía, it would have been helpful to indicate that Ed. 
Schwartz collected all of the principal texts in early Christian litera- 
ture which illustrate this word in his Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos 
(1888), pp. 86-91 (== Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altehfistlichen Literatur, edd. Gebhardt and von Harnack, IV, 1). 
e Page 7, note to line 19. Not only ean it be remarked merely 
that “the abbreviation xeroe is noteworthy”; Ludwig Traube in 
the definitive work on the contraction of sacred names does not 
list any form that parallels this (Quellen und Untersuchungen zur 
lateinischen, Philologie des Mittelaliers, YI, Nomina Sacra: Versuch 
eines Geschichte der christlichen Kiirzung [1907]). 

Page 8, line 30. The Greek text of St. Luke 1, 54 is not quoted 
with strict accuracy according to the critical text of Tischendorf (ed. 
octava), Westcott and Hort, Souter, or Nestle. 

Page 40, note to papyrus no. 40(g). Turner’s statement of the 
date mentioned in P. Fay, 72 (“the twelfth year?) is incorrect. 
It is “the sixth year”; nor does Preisigke’s Berichtigungsliste 
alter it. 

Page 68, papyrus no. 63. The editor's almost total reconstruction 
of lines 12-16 is not consistent with the date to which he assigns 
the papyrus, A.D. 101. Trajan was not given the title * Dacicus ” 
until near the close of 102. 

The following are minor corrections and suggestions. 

Page 7, bottom. To the bibliography on the ostracon bearing a 
hymn to the Virgin might very well be added Sophronios Eustrati- 
ades, ‘H @eoréxos êv rH ‘Ypvoypadig (Paris, 1930). 

Page 17, line 15. For évyemjs read eùyevýs. 

Page 55, last line. For “ [line] 2” read “ [line] 4." 

Page 57, , last line, For “ [line] 12? read “ [line] 13.” 

Page 59, line 2 from the bottom. For 8(8ovros read 8:8dvros. 

Page 96, last line. For “ Deissman " read “ Deissmann” and for 
** p. 156” read “ facing p. 187.” 

Bruce M. METZGER. 


PRINCETON 'THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY. 
. 


Appiani Historia Romana, Vol I, Prooemium, Iberica, Annabica, 
Libyea, Illyriea, Syriaca, Mithridatiea, Fragmenta, Index. 
Ediderunt P. Viereck et G. Roos. Leipzig, 1939. Pp. xxxiv 
+ 584. Für das Ausland geheftet RM. 18.45; gebunden RM. 
19.50. (Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Teubneriana.) 

Thirty-four years after the second volume of his revision of L. 

Mendelssohn's 1879 text appeared, Paul Viereck, with the help of S. 

* 
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Roos,! has now produced the first volume, a work so independent 
that the name of the former Teubner editor no longer áppears on 
the title-page. The First World War was the delaying influence, 
and even now the book could not have appeared except for subven- 
tions from the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft and the Royal 
Academy of the Netherlands. 

The preface follows Mendelssohn’s general determination of the 
relation between the MSS of Appian, but with occasional correc- 
tions. No new codices for this volume have been used, while A (Mon. 
374), which had hitherto occupied a very prominent place fn the 
tradition ever since it was first used by David Hoesehel in 1599, 
and especially by Schweighiuser in 1785, who based his celebrated 
edition upon it, was long ago recognized by Viereck to be a copy of 
B (Ven. Mare. 387), with occasional corrections and marginal read- 
ings from unknown but inferior MSS, and hence is very seldom 
quoted. On the other hand a much larger number of MSS of the 
Byzantine Excerpts (in publishing which the junior editor is espe- 
cially experienced) and of Suidas have been utilized from the newer 
critical editions of these sources, and this is an important fact for 
an author so much of whose text depends upon this secondary line 
of tradition from the first half of the tenth century. Whether it has 
been wise wholly to neglect certain other MSS of the so-called 
i-family, in Rome, Florence, and London, which Mendelssohn con- 
temptuously rejected (“sordes cumulare non nollem ") after but a 
single glance (* semel inspecti"), in view of the fact that this gen- 
eral branch of the tradition not only contains better readings ocea- 
sionally than O and C, but also alone has preserved the'contents of 
a good many lacunae (Viereck—Roos, p. xv), I feel strongly in- 
clined to doubt. There may turn out to be nothing really valuable 
here, but to refuse even to look carefully can hardly be justified. 
New collations, however, for this edition were prepared for B and V 
by Viereck, and for L by Roos. 

The text of the present volume, like that of the second (1905), 
differs from Mendelssohn's markedly in allowing a considerable 
degree of variation in spellings, like det and aleć, és and eis, ovjpepov 
and rýuepov, and all that sort of thing, and this for what seem to 
be substantial reasons, that is, principally, because Appian’s style 
is deliberately variegated, beeause many persons in his time were 
notoriously inconsistent, and finally because the MSS differ so 
greatly, not only from one another but also from themselves, that 
most of the time it is impossible to be certain what Appian himself 
may have written in the first place. There seems to be some evi- 
dence, also (pp. xxiv-xxv), of different practice in different books, 
and even in different sections of the same work, which suggests, 
what one might have expected anyway, that the tradition of the 
several divisions of his enormous work in twenty-four volumes might 
not have been quite uniform. In that case Viereck’s conclusion 
regarding the precise relation of Oi to V, tested only by the evidence 
of the Libyea (p. xxi), and hence inferred to be the same for the 


1 The valuable index nominum, of forty-six pages (to both volumes), 
for the sake of convenience wisely cast in Latin forms, is the work of 
J. E. van Niejenhuis. 
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rest of the hooks, although a good working hypothesis for the present, 
is certainly not yet quite proved. 

Similarly the present editors are clearly justified in not rewriting 
Appian, as Mendelssohn too often did, in order to make his tenses, 
moods, and forms agree with the usage of Attie prose in the fifth 
and fourth centuries, proposing zAevoeoÜa. instead of A&v, 
åvņpnpévov instead of ávaipoópsvov, AreAnke instead of Zme(Ae, and 
hundreds of things like that. The fact seems to be, if you can 
believe the best MSS at all, that Appian frequently used the im- 
perfect for the aorist or pluperfect, and vice versa, as well as the 
present participle for the future, aorist, or even perfect, and was 
no fanatical Atticist either. 

Admirable also are the usages, first introduced in the second vol- 
um®long ago, of adding the date at the top of each page, and any 
change therefrom in the margin; of breaking up the text into sec- 
tions averaging about five lines in length (something I have earn- 
estly urged elsewhere), and adding an extremely brief, but always 
highly useful commentary, with cross-references, explanations, and 
citation of recent especially pertinent literature. 

The printing is in the very highest degree accurate. Only the 
Greek part I find not intrinsically handsome, and certainly for me 
far more difficult to read rapidly than the wholly admirable and 
very widely used Porsonion type-face. If others feel the same way 
about it and so express themselves, possibly the publishers of this 
quite indispensable series might be induced to consider a modifica- 
tion. Any detail, no matter how slight, which distinctly interferes 
with facility in reading a text, as for example the type-faces for- 
merly (or for that matter, even yet) employed in Mnemosyne, or 
in the Budé series of Greek texts (to say nothing of such a misfor- 
tune as Macmillan used for a while in the ’nineties, or the one that 
has been inflicted upon the Berlin Academy for the Klassikertexte 
and the Greek inscriptions), is an unnecessary obstacle to scholar- 
ship, and therefore out of place in scientific publications. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Collectanea Schrijnen. Verspreide Opstellen van Dr. Jos. SCHRIJ- 
NEN. Nijmegen and Utrecht, Dekker & Van de Vegt N. V., 
1939. Pp. xx -+ 496. 


Josephus Schrijnen, who died in 1938, at the age of seventy-seven 
years, was not only Bishop of Roermond, but also Professor of 
Greek and Latin Philology and General Linguisties at the Univer- 
sity of Nijmegen, distinguished in the fields of general and Indo- 
Tnvonean linguisties, Greek and Latin etymology and semantics, 
Checo hatm and the history of E arly Chri tienity, and folklore. In 
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ject.” As his articles were widely scattered in the periodical and 
other literature, it was the happy idea of his associates to issue the 
most notable of these in a single volume, which is that here re- 
viewed, edited by Dr. Christine Mohrmann, P. J. Meertens, Dr. Win. 
Roukens. The volume includes a Bibliography (pp. xii-xx) of 193 
items (veally 194, since there is an unnumbered item between 180 
and 181); 47 articles (pp. 1-461); 7 indexes (pp. 462-493); 
contents (pp. 494-496). 

While Sehrijnen published in Dutch, German, French, and Latin, 
far the greatest part of his writing was in Dutch; and the egitors 
have felt it desirable, for the wider use of the volume, to translate 
many of the articles from Dutch into German or French, the actual 
status in the volume being 27 in German, 14 in French, 6 in Dutch. 
They were, in fact, mostly published in Dutch journals, though a 
not inconsiderable number of his writings appeared in German, 
Belgian, and French journals, and a few in those of Austria, Italy, 
and Poland. 

A critical review of a series of articles which appeared in print 
from 1902 to 1938 would hardly be expected, the more so as there 
would have to be a review of each article; a few general remarks 
only are in place. In any ease, the years that have passed since 
the first publication of these articles have at some points brought 
new evidence which would now probably cause Schrijnen to with- 
draw certain interpretations: e.g., Hittite throws light on the IE 
verb-endings, controverting the denial of verbal r-endings in the 
original speech (p.56). Also, the qualified support of O&tir's theory 
of 'Alarodian ” languages (pp. 33-72) as the substratum for numer- 
ous phenomena in the IE languages of the Mediterranean region— 
the aecent of energy and the genitive in -?, inter alia—seems to be 
ignotum per ignotius erklären; for the .4larodioi occupy just six 
lines in Pauly-Wissowa, and as a term for the pre-IE peoples of 
the region the name must be wilfully extended in meaning. 

Sehrijnen is one of the ehief proponents of the theory that the 
variable initial s- before consonants in IE roots and words (e.g., 
Greek réyos oréyos) is by origin a prefix, and he extends this theory 
to include certain other variable initials (pp. 106-127, 144-151); 
but these others appear so infrequently that they ean be disregarded. 
Although numerous seholars now adhere to the theory of prefixal 
s-, I am still of the opinion that the variable s- was a product of 
wrong division of words in sentence sandhi, for {nal -s was the 
commonest of consonantal finals in the primitive IE, and therefore 
lent itself most easily to the processes of accretion or disappearance 
in the initial position of the succeeding word. In some instances, 
and with other consonants, word contaminations may have played 
the main róle. 

Schrijnen’s theory (pp. 139-143) that the $ and * which may or 
may not be present after the initial consonant of a root is an “ in- 
formative" seems to me even more dubious. 

Sehrijnen was much interested in the determination of the bound- 
aries of linguistie isoglosses, and the applieation of them to the study 
of dialects (pp. 202-234); his studies apply particularly to ancient 
ey and must be thoughtfully considered by the seholar in that 
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Despite such strictures as I have made here, I am personally 
highly appreciative of the volume, which makes readily accessible 
these studies. Incidentally, the reference Neophilologus, VI, 90 ff. 
is on p. 193 attributed to 1921 and on p. xvii (in the Bibliography) 
to 1920: apparently the first number of the volume came out in 
1920 and the subsequent issues in 1921, so that as a whole the volume 
is assigned to 1921, whence the contradiction. 

Rornaxp Q. Kew. 

University OP PENNSYLVANIA, 


Diotorus of Sicily, Volume III (Books IV-VIII). With an English 
translation by C. H. Orprarazr. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. v- 433. (Loeb Classical Library.) 


This volume of the Loeb Diodorus contains the second half of Book 
IV (from chap. 59), Book V, and the fragments of Books VI, VII, 
and VIII. A miscellaneous collection of curious material thus emerges 
from the comparative obscurity of the Teubner text, including the 
remarkable geographical descriptions of Book V and some extremely 
heterodox mythology. Though the Greek of Diodorus is, as a rule, 
fairly easy to understand, his style is not without difficulty for a 
translator. An English rendering cannot fail to emphasize the faults 
of this style, with its ever-recurring banalities: the sentences be- 
ginning with “in general" or “speaking generally,” the “notable 
cities " and “residences of costly construction,” the * altogether fer- 
tile ” plains “ abounding in ” this and that, the “ trees of every variety 
presenting a pleasing sight,” and the many other cloying superlatives. 
The present reviewer is reminded of a certain lady who never tired 
of explaining how her sons lived in “ palatial homes " and had “ every 
mortal thing you could want." The translator does his best to ring 
the changes with different English adjectives; but he quite rightly 
does not attempt to improve on the style of his original beyond a 
certain point. 

There is no introduction to this volume; and the notes, both eritieal 
and explanatory, are reduced to a minimum. Oldfather follows the 
Teubner text of Vogel fairly elosely, though he sometimes disagrees 
over the omission of words and phrases—as, for example, in IV, 74, 
3; 77,4; V, 21, 2; 31, 1; 33, 4. He notes and sometimes adopts the 
readings of Jacoby in the passages quoted in Die Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker—£for example, in V, 38, 4; 39, 6; 45, 5; VIII, 
frag. 7; but no indieation is given in what part of Jacoby's work 
these readings are to be found; the work is not cited by name until 
p. 402 is reached. For the fragments he follows the 1906 edition of 
the Excerpta Constantini Porphyrogeniti, which was not available to 
Vogel, but prints the fragments in the same order as they appear in 
the Teubner text. He is extremely sparing with new readings of his 
own; I have noted only three, in V, 47, 5; V, 56, 6, and VII, frag. 5. 
There are a few misprints in the Greek, not worth listing here, since 
they are not likely to mislead the reader. 

The explanatory notes are fewer and briefer than many readers 
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could wish, but if the complete text is to be finished in twelve volumes, 
there is not much space available for commentary. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is perhaps not fair to complain that (to give one 
example) a note on the Eridanus is needed in V, 23. On the other 
hand, there seems no excuse for not giving a reference to Herodo- 
tus for the wooing of Agariste (VIII, frag. 19) and for failing to 
distinguish between Dionysius Scytobrachion and Dionysius the 
Cyclographer (VII, frag. 1). 

The translation calls for a few criticisms in detail. The riddle of 
the sphinx becomes entirely unfair when it is rendered, “ Wha is it 
that is at the same. time a biped, a triped, and a quadruped” (IV, 
64, 3). The point of the last sentence in V, 29 is lost because tht 
initial negative in the Greek is ignored. In V, 22, 4 «£5 is not 
“on foot” but “ overland” (ef. V, 38, 5). In V, 42, 5 kai ateti òè 
o)ro, should be “ and even they," not “ and they of their own accord.” 
In V, 17, 2 “ extremely fond of wine” would be better than “ exceed- 
ingly addicted to indulgence in wine”; and it is surely not true that 
the Gauls entered battle “with no more than a girdle about their 
loins ” (V, 29, 2) ; zepreLwopévous must mean “ with their clothes girt 
about them.” “ Protuberances ” would be more accurate than “ large 
embossed figures " in V, 30, 2, “silvery " better than “ grayish” (of 
infants’ hair) in V, 32, 2, “devoid of comforts ” better than “ lacking 
in implements” in describing the life of the Ligurians in V, 39, 6. 
Sometimes the translator errs in an attempt to be literal in his ren- 
dering. “To the opposite Gaul” is not good English for xpés riv 
kar åvrkpù Kepévny Tadartay in V, 38, 5, and “a death of great 
vengeance certainly does not describe the death of Sinis’ victims in 
IV, 58, 3; it is not good English, even if perà weydAns ruyswpias is the 
correct Greek (which is doubtful). Furthermore, it is hard to see 
what end is served by writing Dioscori, Ganymedes, Pluton, Ide, and 
Cnosus, instead of Dioseuri, Ganymede, Pluto, Ida, and Cnossus. 

There are some passages where the English is unneccessarily pom- 
pous and the abstract nouns are awkwardly piled up upon one 
another, but generally speaking (as Diodorus would say) this ren- 
dering is accurate and straightforward; its faults are in large measure 
faults of the original Greek and the translator cannot be blamed 
because Diodorus wrote in an undistinguished style; on the contrary, 
he deserves sympathy and gratitude for his patience and good 


workmanship. 
LIONEL PEARSON. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


M. L. W. LatsTNER (ed.). Bedae Venerabilis Expositio Actuum 
Apostolorum et Retraetatio. Cambridge, Massachusetts, The 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1939. Pp. xlvi-|- 176. $3.50. 
(Mediaeval Acad. of America Pubt., No. 35.) 

Throughout the Middle Ages, as the worship of God was the 
essential activity of man, so Seriptural exegesis was the primary aim 
of seholarship. Mediaeval education, as nearly as we ean learn, had 
for its main purpose the training of eompetent expositors, and cer- 
tainly the most towering reputations during the ages of faith were 
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those built on interpretation of the Bible. Men thought first of the 
Doetors of the Latin church, and, after them, of Bede. 

Thus Bede was ranked by his contemporaries, and thus he continued 
to be regarded for many centuries after his death. His Biblical com- 
mentaries were in universal demand while he lived, and seribes were 
still making copies of them as late as the fifteenth century. It is 
significant that his interpretation of the Catholic Epistles, for 
example, exists today in more than 150 manuseripts, whereas Hardy 
lists but 138 manuseripts of the Ecclesiastical Ilistory. ‘The pro- 
portien is hardly accidental; rather it indicates where mediaeval 
scholarship laid the emphasis in valuing Bede's work. 

In view of such facts we should expect the theological writings to 
have been widely studied in our own day, especially tor the light “they 
mig throw on the methods of textual interpretation in ihe early 
Middle Ages and on the aims and content of mediaeval education. Yet, 
strangely, they have remained almost completely neglected, perhaps 
for the reason that anyone wishing to consult them has had to do so 
in the uneritical and often bewildering texts of Giles (Venerabilis 
Bedae Opera Omnia, Vols. 7-12 [London, 1843]) and the Patrologia 
Latina (Tom. XC-XCV). Bad editions ean take the heart out of 
even the boldest literary explorer, whereas a clear and dependable 
text will encourage the weakest. Until now it has been a question of 
who would open a path. 

An excellent beginning has been made in the volume at hand, a 
critical edition of Bede's Expositio Actuum Apostolorum and the 
later Retractatio, by M. L. W. Laistner, one of the most talented of 
contemporary mediaevalists and for years a devoted student of Bede. 
His choice of the commentaries on Acts was a happy one, since they 
not only provide an insight into Bede’s expository method at two 
periods in his life, but also demonstrate his ability as a textual eritic 
in his use of the Vulgate, Old Latin, and Greek versions to support 
his interpretation. These comments on Acts were among the most 
popular of Bede’s works during the Middle Ages. 

Laistner's text of the Expositio rests on a collation of fifteen manu- 
scripts, most of them copied within a century of Bede’s death; the 
two oldest belong to the end of the eighth century, the remainder to 
the ninth. In addition, there are descriptions of fifty-two others 
which Laistner examined and from which he took specimen readings. 
The text of the Retractatio is based on seven manuscripts, with a eon- 
siderable collation of five more. Printed as an appendix is a critical 
text of the Nomina Regionum atque Locorum de Actibus Apostolorum 
so often appended to the Ezpositio in the manuscripts and probably 
written by Bede himself. 

All three texts are supplied with full critical apparatus, arranged 
so as to offer the minimum of difficulty in checking the variants 
against the numbered lines of the page. Above the textual 
notes, and separated from them, are placed the citations of Bede’s 
sources wherever he is indebted to carlier commentators. AU in all, 
the mechanism of the text pages is as efficient and satisfying as it 
res ai 5s nala, 
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in the texts. Much of this material is valuable and interesting, 
especially the evidence for the dating of the two commentaries (the 
Expositio shortly after 709, the Retractatio between 725 and 731), the 
reasons for attributing the geographical glossary to Bede, and the 
relation between Bede's theories of spelling and the usage found in 
the manuscripts. Laeistner's handling of evidence is careful and 
judicious, and one is inclined to side with him on all disputed points. 

The volume closes with a series of indexes: Scriptorum (Sacra 
Scriptura, Auctores, Codices Biblici); Nominum Rerumque Nota- 
bilium; Allegoricae Interpretationis; Graeeitatis. One is always 
grateful for such lists, especially in connection with materials of this 
kind, since the groupings facilitate analysis in many directions. 
There is a fascination, for instance, in checking through the roll of 
authors drawn upon by Bede, comparing his debt to Jerome witpethat 
to Augustine, observing his frequent use of Isidore’s Etymologiae, 
and noting his acquaintance with such writers as Vegetius, Arator, 
and Cassius Felix. The other indexes are no less helpful. 

Students of Bede and connoisseurs of good editing alike should 
welcome this volume. It marks a beginning in the adequate presen- 
tation of Bede’s theological writings, and it sets a standard of scholar- 
ship against which future editors of Bede can measure their work. 
We hope that Professor Laistner will continue the task so well begun, 
and will provide us with further editions of the commentaries. 


PUTNAM FENNELL JONES. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


CuannLEs W. Jones. Bedae Pseudepigrapha: Scientife Writings 
Falsely Attributed to Bede. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1939. Pp. xv -+ 154. $3. 


In this volume, described by the author as a prelude to an edition 
of Bede’s computistical writings, Dr. Jones has sought to clear away 
the large body of spurious materials traditionally associated with 
Bede’s name. 

As a preliminary he sketches the history of the Bede canon both in 
the Middle Ages and in the printed editions of Sichardus (1529), 
Noviomagus (1537), Hervagius (1563), Giles (1843), and Migne, 
Patrologia Latina (1850). It becomes clear that Hervagius was the 
worst offender in adulterating the canon, and that Giles, though an 
inadequate editor, came closest to giving us what Bede actually 
wrote. The editors of the Patrologia, preferring to err on the side of 
inclusiveness, brought together everything previously ascribed to 
Bede, and hence presented a far greater bulk of materials than 
Giles. Beeause of its comprehensiveness, Dr. Jones uses the Migne 
collection as the basis for his examination. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to a scrutiny, item by 
item, of the scientific writings attributed to Bede in Volumes XC 
and XCIV of the Patrologia. The author's judgment concerning 
the authenticity of these pieces rests not only on the examination 
of a great number of computistical manuscripts and their glosses 
but also on a thorough familiarity with the Bede tradition both in 
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the Middle Ages and since; in the opinion of this reviewer, his con- 
clusions may be trusted. The volume closes with an index and 
description of manuscripts, an index of citations from the Patrologia, 
and a general index. 

Obviously the book is more significant for what it promises than 
for anything definitive in itself. The information that an edition 
of Bede’s computistical writings is in prospect comes very agreeably 
to those of us who have long regretted that Bede’s scientific works 
were givailable only in unsatisfactory editions. A modern edition 
constructed with the care and skill so evident here will be eagerly 
awaited. Bede deserves it, and Dr. Jones is to be congratulated on 
his awareness of the fact and on his willingness to undertake the 
task 


PurNAM FENNELL JONES. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


W. H. Bucker and W. M. CALDER. Monumenta Asiae Minoris 
Antiqua, VI. Monuments and Doeuments from Phrygia and 
Caria. Manchester University Press, 1939. Pp. xxii-|- 106; 
73 plates. 


This most recent volume of the M..A.M..A. deals mainly with 
inscriptions and monuments from the borders of Caria and Phrygia, 
from the towns of Laodieea, Colossae, Tripolis, Attouda, Heraclea 
Salbace, and Tabae. To these are added a very considerable num- 
ber from Apamea, Acmonia, Dioclea, Synnada, and the upper 
Tembris valley, together with a group of varied provenance now 
at Afyon Karahisar. The editors have gathered in a rich and varied 
harvest. There are 258 new inscriptions besides a considerable num- 
ber of uninseribed monuments, and the texts of many important 
published documents have been revised from the original stones. 
Many branches of ancient studies will profit from the new material, 
of which only a few examples can be given in the space of this 
review. 

From Laodicea come a revised text of the Hellenistic decree (no. 
5), and mention of a guild of graziers, previously known only at 
Hierapolis (ne. 11), and of a tribe named las (no. 18). Attouda 
yields further information on the family of the Carminii (nos. 74-5), 
and the first mention of games called Andrianteia (nos. 76, 82). 
The new texts from Heraclea far exceed the number previously 
known, and yield fresh evidence regarding the medical family of 
the Statilii (nos. 91, 97, 98, 105, 109, 110, 117, 118, 126, 129, 133; 
ef. no. 12), a decree in honor of a physician, Archelaus, “ who made 
great use of the medical art for the benefit of the poor” (no. 114, 
Il), another in honor of Antonius Zeno, a member of the famous 
Laodieean family (no. 104), the dedication of a library (no. 98), 
and a fragment, the first found at this plaee, of the preamble of 
Diocletian's Edict setting maximum prices (no. 102). The revision 


2 See the summaries and comment of L. Robert, R. E. G., LIT (1989), 
pp. 445 f., nos. 4, 359, 361-2, 392-3, 396, 398, 400-3, 405, 407-13, 415, 
419, 457» 
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of the well-known Senatus Consultum de Tabenis yields in line 10 
the reading ézw[s instead of z]óA[es and effectively removes any 
evidence that neighboring towns were given to Tabae by Sulla (no. 
162). From Apamea we should note the revision of the decree in 
honor of Cephisodorus (no. 173; ef. Robert’s restorations, R.L.G., 
LII [1939], p. 508), and of the Apamean fragments of the pro- 
consular letter on the new calendar (nos. 174-5), a new instance of a 
princeps peregrinorwm (no. 181), and the only use known in Asia 
Minor of the word IX@YS on a Christian tomb (no. 224). The 
Jewish inscriptions of Acmonia are especially numerous and "nter- 
esting (esp. nos. 264, 325, 334, 335, 335a). Moreover, nos. 242 and 
243 reveal the loeation here of the eult of Zeus Orkamaneites, 250 
adds one to the short list of dedieations to Britannieus, and 260 
Shows Sornatius, a Roman merchant, interested in the Phrygian 
slave market. From Synnada comes mention of a second benefactor 
who paved 2000 feet of the agora (no. 371), and of a tropheus (no. 
375), as well as texts that settle the provenance of J.R.S., IT 
(1912), pp. 243 £., nos. 3 and 4 (nos. 380, 381). Many more in- 
scriptions which I have left unmentioned name new local and im- 
perial grandees, officials of the imperial service, a number of pro- 
fessions, and several villages, and one (no. 382) is a mixed Greek 
and Phrygian text. 

The names of the editors are themselves a sufficient guarantee 
of the excellence of workmanship evident to all who study the texts 
and commentary in this volume. It maintains the high standard 
set by the previous volumes, has full and useful indices, and numer- 
ous and excellent plates. Especially welcome is the appendix giving 
a classified list of the other inscriptions found at the places dis- 
cussed, which enables each student to complete a sort of corpus of 
his own. The only slip I have noticed occurs in the commentary to 
no. 177, where the date should be changed from 65/66-69 A.D. to 
69/70-74/75 A.D. (ef. no. 191). 


T. R. S. BROUGHTON. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


ANTON VON PREMERSTEIN. Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung 
der Giessener Universititsbibliothek, V: Alexandrinische Geron- 
ten vor Kaiser Gaius. Ein Neues Bruchstiick dèr sogenannten 
Alexandrinisehen Mürtyrer-Akten (P. bibl univ. Giss. 46). 
Giessen, Münchowsehe Universitits-Druckerei, 1939. Pp. iii -+ 
71; 3 plates. 

Grere ROSENBERGER. VI: Griechische Verwaltungsurkunden von 
Tebtynis aus dem Anfang des dritten Jahrhunderts n. Chr. 
(P. bibl. univ. Giss. 47-53). Giessen, privately printed, 1939. 
Pp. iv + 44. 

Fascicle V contains the long-awaited * edition of the Giessen frag- 
ments (G) of the so-called Acts of the Pagan Martyrs. The MS, 
1 Sce, e. g., The Cambridge Ancient History, X (1934), p. 311, n. 1. 
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not quite completed by von Premerstein at the time of his death, was 
prepared for publication by Karl Kalbfleisch, who has added ocea- 
sional comments and supplementary bibliographical indications. 

Von Premerstein’s name has been associated with the “ Acts of the 
Pagan Martyrs” since 1923 when he published a study? of this 
body of literature which remains the standard work on the subject. 
In the present edition we find his customary keenness of perception, 
our admiration of which is in this ease heightened when we contem- 
plate the unprepossessing fragments which he has brilliantly recon- 
structéd into a continuous text and from which he has drawn a series 
of important conclusions. At many points his reconstruction must 
remain highly conjectural, but his most important conclusions rest 
upo passages where the sense, at any rate, is beyond doubt. 

As the title of the fascicle indicates, G is a portion of the 
minutes of a hearing of Alexandrian senators before Caligula. 
After a brief general introduction (pp. 12-14) and a discussion of 
details in the reconstruction of the text (pp. 14-32), von Premer- 
stein sets forth first the information furnished by G on the matter 
before the Emperor (pp. 32-36). It used to be thought from P. 
Oxy., 1089 (O), which tells something of the events preceding the 
hearing recorded in G, that what was involved was a dispute between 
the Greeks and the Jews of Alexandria, and that the gerontes men- 
tioned in O were members of the Jewish Senate of that city. But G 
now informs us that, after the accession of Gaius, the Alexandrians 
on their own initiative elected a Gerousia of 173, that the leaders of a 
hostile Alexandrian faction journeyed to Rome and denounced the 
action to the Emperor, that a delegation of the newly-elected ge- 
rontes followed to plead their cause and were granted a hearing by 
the Emperor who treated them to a display of his “ grim humor"? 
and ordered the illegal Gerousia dissolved. Thus the entire picture 
is changed by the new fragments. “Not Jewish gerontes, not quar- 
rels and conflicts between Greeks and Jews, are involved in O [and. 
G], but the controversy over the new Greek Gerousia, which had, to 
be sure, been decided upon by the majority of the citizen assembly, 
but on the other hand resulted in opposition by leading city politi- 
cians . . . and apparently in serious troubles («óAeuos G III 
31 ff.) " (p. 33). 

Next (pp. 36-40) von Premerstein assembles all the data and 
drafts the ehropology of the known events in the history of the 
Alexandrian embassies to Gaius in 37 and 38 A. D. Section V (pp. 
40-42) is devoted to the claim made and reiterated by the gerontes 
that the Greeks of Alexandria have for 630 years been loyal to the 
rulers of Egypt (G II, 15-23). The number 630 is interesting, for 
it reveals a tradition, even if a deliberately propagandistie one, 
according to which there was a Greek settlement at Rhakotis already 
under the Saite pharaohs. l 

G tells us further that the illegal Gerousia was elected by the 
citizen body of 180,000. In a masterly exposition (pp. 42-57), von 
Premerstein musters the evidence on the size of the Alexandrian 
eitizen body in Ptolemaic and Roman times, and demonstrates with 


? Philologus, Supplement-Band XVI, 2. 
The Cambridge Ancient History, ibid. 
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great probability that the number was raised to 180,000 from only a 
fraction (perhaps one-quarter) thereof between ca. 5 B.C. and 37 
A.D. In keeping. with the practice initiated by Augustus of giving 
the Greeks as a people a status intermediate between provincials 
and Romans, the Alexandrian citizenship was extended—no doubt 
by reducing the census requirement—to include practically all the 
Greeks of the city. Von Premerstein also considers the details of 
the procedure of enrollment in the citizen body, and offers inci- 
dentally the convincing explanation that the “oath of former 
ephebes ” in P. Teb., 316 was sworn to record the eligibility ofyoung 
men for whom there were no vacancies yet within the numeras 
clausus. Finally, he suggests that the illegal Gerousia had 173 mem- 
bers because that was the number of Greek amphoda in the citye 

In the course of the hearing before Caligula it was discover&t that 
the accuser of the Alexandrians was not a Greek and could not there- 
fore legitimately appear as plaintiff. Section VIII (pp. 62-65), 
devoted to “The Accuser, His Crime and His Punishment,” con- 
eludes that it cannot be determined whether xajvar—the punishment 
decreed by Caligula—means death by burning or merely branding. 
A final section (pp. 65-71) is devoted to the “ Literary Character 
and Historical Utility of G.” The romantic element in these “ Mar- 
tyr Acts” is stressed, the anti-imperial purpose of these Tendenz- 
schriften, compiled ca. 215 A.D. from various sources, probably in 
connection with the uprising against Caracalla, is recalled. Yet 
much remains that has the ring of historicity. Indeed, we can but 
agree with von Premerstein when he characterizes G as “the frag- 
ment richest in information in the whole group” (p. 13). 

Miss Rosenberger's fascicle contains much more usual, much less 
exciting material—seven Verwaltungsurkunden dating from between 
213 and 225 A.D. To the texts are added translations and full, 
even lavish, commentaries. Nos. 47 and 48, records of payments of 
weavers’ tax and beer tax, respectively, attest for the first time the 
existence of collectors called picOwrat ieparuóv væv, no doubt the 
same functionaries who in several second-century papyri are called 
éxurnpyntat ieparukoy ovày. Nos, 49-51 (221 and 222 A.D.) are con- 
cerned with monthly summaries of receipts and payments sent by 
the sitologos Aurelius Polion to the strategos Aurelius Sereniskos. 
These form a single group with P. T'eb., 339, the date of which they 
serve to correct to 220 A.D. An interesting sidelight on attempted 
adulteration of the annona appears in No. 53, in which the liturgie 
wedtodvAaxes of Tebtynis swear that they will “bring (the crops) 
to the usual threshing-floors, not release any in the field and not 
permit anyone to throw in any Nile reeds.” 


NAPETALI Lewis. 
New York University. 
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H. OzurACHER. Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Na- 
tionalbibliothek in Wien (Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer), Neue 
Serie, III. Folge: Griechische literarische Papyri, II, mit 
Autoren-, Namen-, Wort-, und Sachindex zu I und IT von H. 
GERSTINGER und P. Sanz. Baden bei Wien, 1939. Pp. 108. 
RM. 9. 


This second fascicle completes the publication of the non-Christian 
literary papyri (so far as they have been identified as such) con- 
tained in the former Erzherzog Rainer Collection. The first fascicle 
devoted to this literary material was published in 1932, and other 
literary fragments from the collection have appeared in various 
periodicals since that date (see pp. 46). This second part was 
ready for the press in 1935, but its publication was delayed by 
financial difficulties. We now have comprehensive indices to both 
fascicles. Professor Gerstinger announces, in his introductory re- 
marks (dated April, 1938), that the next publication will be that of 
the Christian Greek papyri, to be edited by P. Sanz, and that this 
will be followed by the appearance of the Hebrew papyri and the 
Coptic literary texts. It is to be hoped that some means will be 
found to provide for these publications without too great delay, but 
the encouragement which Professor Gerstinger finds in the fact that 
“dank der befreienden Tat des Fiihrers des deutschen Volkes die 
alte Ostmark nach langer leidvoller Trennung wieder heimkehren 
durfte ins grosse deutsche Vaterland” (p. 4) now seems rather 
pathetic. 

Even very small fragments have been included in this publication, 
on the chance that they might be “ matched up ” with pieces in other 
collections and thus prove important. And Gerstinger feels, par- 
ticularly on account of the antiquity of the papyrus texts, that “ der 
Papyrologe . .. hat nicht zu werten und zu wügen, sondern alles, 
was ihm ein gütiges Geschick in die Hand legt, mit gleicher Liebe 
und Sorgfalt zu umfassen und aufzuarbeiten" (p. 3). But & num- 
ber of larger and more important fragments are also found in the 
fascicle. Those of fairly large size which contain new material are: 
a fragment probably of Heraclides of Miletus, De Verbis Anomalis 
(XXXIII); a number of pieces of medical works (LVII-LVIII); 
parts of an ordtion of the oredavwrixds type, addressed to an em- 
peror (LXII), and school exercises containing gnomie selections 
from Menander (XXIV-XXV). Some of the most interesting of 
the smaller fragments of lost texts are: several pieces in the epic 
form, probably from “ catalogue poetry" (V-IX); part of a tragic 
choral song, perhaps from Euripides (XVIII); a school exercise 
containing dialogue from New Comedy, possibly Menander (KXVI); 
and, perhaps the most interesting of all, a piece of the third century 
B. C. containing a small portion (unfortunately no line is complete) 
from the almost contemporary New Comedy (XXII). 

The fragments of extant literature inelude, in addition to the 
usual bits of Homer, about twenty lines of Aratus, Phaenomena, 
with scholia (XVII), a generous portion of Josephus, Bell. Jud., II, 
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576-84 (XXXVI), part of Isocrates, Philippus, 40-42 (XL), and 
a bit of the treatise Ilepi Toózcv assigned to Gregory of Corinth 
(XXXV; fourth eentury?). Delay in the identification of No. XL 
has produced a state of some confusion in the commentary; those 
interested in this fragment should first read the remark at the bottom 
of p. 67. 

This review is hardly the place for a discussion of the problems 
of textual detail arising from these fragments, many gf which are 
interesting. The work of editing has been carefully and efficiently 
done. Dr. Oellacher has given most complete descriptions 9f the 
fragments and has conservatively quoted the conjectures of various 
scholars about the nature of some of them merely as conjectures. 
The following minor adverse criticisms are included in the. bope 
that they may be of some use to future editors of similar material. 
The present fascicle uses Roman numerals for the fragments, and 
begins again with I, not continuing the numeration of the first 
fascicle. The Roman numerals attached to the six photographs do 
not correspond with those used to identify the fragments which they 
depict. All this is rather inconvenient, and so is the apparent lack 
of arrangement of the pieces. The separation of fragments of 
extant literature from new material and the arrangement of the 
items in each category according to some principle, perhaps in 
approximate chronological order, seem obviously desirable. 

As more and more editions of literary papyri appear in various 
publications, it becomes urgent that some comprehensive work of 
organization be done on these fragments.  Oldfather's useful 
treatise + is now out of date, and any new work of similar character 
will soon suffer the same fate. Shall we have a Corpus with annual 
supplements, or will a continuing bibliography in the form of card 
indices suffice? American papyrologists have recently been dis- 
cussing this subject; let us hope that these conversations will bear 
fruit, and that, in this country at least, there may continue to be a 
little time, and perhaps even a little money, for such projects. 


CniNTON W. KEYES. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


2 C, H. Oldfather, The Greek Literary Teats from Greco-Roman Egypt 
(Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 9 
[Madison, 19231). 
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